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Upper Silesia, Poland, and the Baltic States 
January 1920—March 1921 


PREFACE 


THE documents in this volume relate to Eastern Europe and cover the 
period from the end of January 1920 to the latter half of March 1921. The 
first chapter follows up the second part of Volume X, which was concerned 
with various plebiscite problems in 1920, and treats of the Upper Silesian 
question down to the holding of a plebiscite on March 20, 1921. The second 
and much longer chapter records the development of British policy towards 
Poland and the Baltic States down to the Treaty of Riga of March 18, 1921, 
which brought to an end the Russo-Polish war of 1919-21. The chapter is 
dominated by this war and its dramatic climax in August 1920 with the 
Polish victory in the Battle of Warsaw. ‘I cannot recall any parallel in 
history’, wrote H.M. Minister at Warsaw, Sir H. Rumbold, on August 24, 
‘to the dramatic change brought about by this event.... Not even the most 
optimistic observer would have ventured a few days ago to predict this 
extraordinary turn in the wheel of fortune. ... It is a repetition of the defeat 
of the Turks under the walls of Vienna in 1683’ (No. 482). Two other main 
themes in this chapter are the vexed questions of Poland’s relations with 
Lithuania, which were further complicated by the occupation of Vilna by 
Polish troops under General Zeligowski in October 1920, and with Danzig 
during its temporary administration by an Allied representative pending its 
formal constitution (in November 1920) as a Free City under the protection 
of the League of Nations. Various documents illustrate the importance of 
British naval power in the Baltic,! British interest in the economic recovery and 
development of Eastern Europe,? and the extent to which His Majesty’s 
Government was consulted by the Governments of the Baltic States con- 
cerning their relations with Soviet Russia} and, in April—July 1920, by 
the Governments of Sweden and Finland concerning their dispute over the 
Aaland Islands.‘ | 

Relevant documents from the personal papers of Lord Curzon, filed in 
the Foreign Office archives under reference Confidential /General/363/15-24, 
have been included in this as in previous volumes and certain telegrams have 
been checked from the archives of H.M. Embassy at Warsaw which are now 
available. The Paris telegrams reporting the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors have, from May 1920 onwards, normally been printed 
from the file Confidential /General/199/1-3 according to the system already 
adopted in Volumes IX and X (see the Prefaces to these Volumes). 

The titles of some of the main works to which reference is made in the 
footnotes have been abbreviated. A list of these abbreviations is printed on 
page ix. 


* e.g. Nos. 264, 435, 474, 537: 3 e.g. Nos. 205, 257, 664, 672, 693, 707. 
3 e.g. Nos. 255-6, 261, 285, 346, 354. * e.g. Nos. 250, 268, 278, 287, 316. 


The volume has been edited in accordance with the standing conditions, 
which continue to be fulfilled, of access to all papers in the Foreign Office 
archives and of freedom in their selection and arrangement. 

I have to thank the Librarian of the Foreign Office, Mr. C. C. Parrott, 
C.M.G., the Deputy Librarian, Mr. C. H. Fone, M.B.E., and their staff for 
courteously rendering me their indispensable assistance. For help in the 
preparation of this volume I am also most grateful to the Assistant Editor, 
Miss M. E. Lambert, M.A., to Miss I. Bains, M.A., who amongst other 
things prepared the Chapter Summaries, and to Mrs. W. Reynolds, M.A. 


j. P.T. BURY 


January 1960 
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NO. AND NAME 


Cou. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 120 

To Count DE SALIS 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 5 


Count DE SALIS 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 3 


To Count DE SALIs 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 7 


Count DE SALIS 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 7 


Co. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 26 


To Cou. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 14 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 57 


To Cou. PERcIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 22 


CHAPTER I 


The Plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
January 10, 1920—March 23, 1921 


DATE 
1920 
Feb. 11 


Feb. 14 


Feb. 17 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 11 


Mar. 30 


Apr. 13 


Apr. 21 


Apr. 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports arrival in Oppeln of Head- 
quarters, Upper Silesian Plebiscite Com- 
mission. 


States that Gen. Le Rond, President of 
Plebiscite Commission, has _ requested 
H.M.G. to approach Vatican on subject 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in plebiscite area; suggests appoint- 
ment of a special Vicar-General with no 
pronounced German or Polish tendencies. 


Reports consideration by Vatican of plan 
to place Mgr. Ratti, apostolic delegate in 
Poland, temporarily in charge of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in plebiscite area. 


Instructions to inform Vatican of views 
of Plebiscite Commission on appointment 
proposed in No. 3. 


Reports that Mgr. Ratti has been in- 
structed to reside in Silesia during opera- 
tions of Plebiscite Commission: gives 
reasons for accepting appointment. 


Reports on strikes and increasing risk of 
disorders arising from shortage of food: 
civil population being disarmed: Com- 
missioners have decided to bring need for 
more troops to notice of Conference of 


Ambassadors. 


Instructions to withhold assent of H.M.G. 
to reported establishment by Picbiscite 
Commission of special department to issue 
import and export permits: matter to be 
raised at Ambassadors’ Conference. 


Describes position with regard to report 
mentioned in No. 7 and gives details of 
control scheme submitted by Director of 
Economic Department: has informed Com- 
mission of inability to support scheme 
without further reference to H.M.G. 


Asks for observations on report from War- 
saw that preparations are in progress for 
a German rising in Upper Silesia. 
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Co. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. P. 43 


Co.. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 77 


Cot. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 85 


GERMAN CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES 
London 


Lorp KiILMARNOCK 


Berlin 
No. 320 


To Sir H. RumsBoip 


Warsaw 
No. 284 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 


Berlin 
No. 323 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. P. 51 


Mr. E. H. Carr 
Paris 


Cov. PERCIVAL 


pe 
Tel. No. P. 53 


Co. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 


No. 112 


DATE 


Apr. 30 


May 2 


May 11 


May 13 


May 21 


May 28 


June 7 


June 8 


June 12 


June 15 


June 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. g and gives his opinion on 
German and Polish attitudes towards 
Allied occupation of Upper Silesia. 


Reports more fully on German and Polish 
attitudes in Upper Silesia: French un- 
doubtedly sympathize with the Poles 
though Gen. Le Rond emphasizes impartial 
intentions of Plebiscite Commission. 


Reports Polish demands and strike of 
Polish miners called by M. Korfanty: 
states Commission desires to replace the 
Sicherheitswehr by a gendarmerie of 
mixed nationality but time needed: con- 
siders Commission’s advice to Polish leaders 
to refrain from agitation is inadequate to 
prevent further incidents. 


Note handed to Lord Hardinge protest- 
ing against alleged action of Commission 
in taking charge of distribution of Upper 
Silesian coal. 


Agrees with views of Captain Griffin against 
control by Commission of imports and 
exports in plebiscite area: transmits memo- 
randum on the subject by Mr. Thelwall. 


Transmits copy of No. 12: instructions 
to intimate privately to Polish Govt. that 
Polish activities in plebiscite area do not 
assist Polish cause. 


Reports protest by delegation from Gleiwitz 
against behaviour of French troops in that 
town and their request for protection of 
British and Italian Govts.: has advised 
them to address themselves to Plebiscite 
Commission. 

Refers to No. 16 and states that full report 
will be sent after special investigation by 
Commission. 

Extracts from notes on a tour to Danzig, 
Warsaw and Eastern Plebiscite areas: 
Upper Silesian situation grave: suggests 
(1) increase in existing military forces, 
(2) reorganization of Commission under a 
British president and disappearance of 
French predominance in administration: 
an independent state of Upper Silesia 
might be considered. 


Reports further incident at Gleiwitz in- 
volving French troops: Gen. Le Rond’s 
emphatic declaration that they would be 
kept in order in future. 


Expresses belief that Sir H. Rumbold’s 
representations in Warsaw account in part 
for present calm among Polish-speaking 
population of Upper Silesia. 
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ENCE OF AMBASSADORS 
Paris 
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Co. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 163 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 164 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 177 


Co. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 75 


Sir H. RumMBOLpD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 744 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
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Oppeln 
Tel. No. 82 


DATE 
June 22 
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Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 22 


Aug. 24 


Aug. 25 


Aug. 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to maintain opposition to con- 
trol of imports and exports by Commission 
but to acquiesce in any unanimous recom- 
mendation by Commission for control of 


foodstufls. 


Reports revised decisions of Conference of 
Ambassadors on delimitation of frontier 
on south of Upper Silesia. 


Verbal report by Gen. Le Rond on situa- 
tion in Upper Silesia. 


Reports lack of progress by committee 
established to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for plebiscite: has instructed British 
members of committce to press for elabora- 
tion of draft proposals for submission to 
Commission. 


Reports decisions of Commission to send a 
Mission to Warsaw to obtain precise in- 
formation on Russian advance and to ask 
for early reinforcement by Allied troops 
from Teschen. 


Reports renewed disturbances: hold-up by 
German railway workers of trains carrying 
French troops from Teschen: fighting in 
Kattowitz. 


Reports that Polish armed bands have 
extended their activities and been joined 
by Polish regular troops: situation in Kat- 
towitz in hand: disagrees with Gen. Le 
Rond’s view that German Govt. respon- 
sible for riots on 17th. 


Reports that any Polish troops who might 
have crossed Upper Silesian frontier are 
being recalled immediately. 


Summarizes communiqué in German 
evening papers on disturbances in Upper 
Silesia: German Govt. hold Commission 
responsible. 


Requests full report on recent disturbances. 


Reports fully on disturbances and events 
which preceded them: state of siege de- 
clared in Kattowitz and Rybnik districts: 
considers M. Korfanty responsible for 
Polish insurrection: German leaders’ accu- 
sation of French partiality to insurgents. 


Reports decline in activity of Polish armed 
bands, decision to inform Conference of 
Ambassadors that arms are being supplied 
from Poland and that the three Commis- 
sioners have decided to petition their 
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To Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 
Tel. No. 393 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
No. 295! 


Sir H. RuMBo.Lp 
Warsaw 
No. 560 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 199 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1071 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1074 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
No. 866 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
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Paris 
Tel. No. 1000 


To Sm G. BucHANAN 
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Tel. No. 427 
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Oppeln 
No. 108 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


31 


31 


8 


8 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Govts. to urge Polish Govt. to prevent this. 
Four British officers want to resign from 
Commussion. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. who 
expressed anxiety about situation in Upper 
Silesia. 

Instructions to ask Italian Govt. to support 
British representations at Paris against 
partiality of French troops in Upper 
Silesia and to make representations to 
Polish Govt. through Conference of Am- 
bassadors as suggested in No. 32. 


Instructions to speak privately to M. 
Paléologue on question of partiality of 
French troops in Upper Silesia and desira- 
bility of immediate representations being 
made to Polish Govt. by Conference of 
Ambassadors as suggested in No. 32. 


Reports conversation with M. Dam- 
browski, Vice-M.F.A., on Poland’s atti- 
tude towards recent disturbances in Upper 
Silesia. 

Describes unsatisfactory conditions in Up- 
per Silesia; failure of French troops to 
suppress Polish bands and his own loss of 
confidence in Gen. Le Rond. Considers 
reduction of excessive French influence in 
Commission essential. 


Reports decision of Conference of Ambas- 
sadors (1) to refuse German proposal that 
special commission, composed of neutrals, 
should enquire into recent disturbances in 
Upper Silesia, (2) to make representations 
to Polish Govt. referred to in No. 35. 
Asks for views of H.M.G. on situation in 
Upper Silesia, and for instructions. 


Transmits text of letter from German 
Chancellor to Prince Hatzfeldt announcing 
determination to preserve Upper Silesia 
for Germany. 


Refers to No. 24 and reports current posi- 
tion: plebiscite could be held in November 
but chances of impartial plebiscite are 
small. 


Instructions to try to secure assent of Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to reorganization 
of Plebiscite Commission by change of per- 
sonnel and some of its services. 
Instructions to urge Italian Govt. to sup- 
port Lord Derby in carrying out policy 
proposed in No. 42. 

Summary of conversation on Sept. 8 be- 
tween Lord Hardinge and M. Ciechanow- 
ski, Polish Chargé d’Affaires at London, 
on timing of plebiscite. 
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NO. AND NAME 


GERMAN EMBASSY 
London 


Cox. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 217 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1102 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 


No. 597 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1023 


To EARL or DerBy 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1024 


To Eart or DEerRBy 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1025 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1107 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 847 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


EARL or DerBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1119 


EARL oF DERBY 
London 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


13 


20 


20 


21 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Note handed in by Counsellor of German 
Embassy describing critical conditions in 
Upper Silesia and reported threat of fresh 
Polish rising. 
Submits statement on recent Polish insur- 
rection, agreement between Polish and 
German leaders and non-intervention of 
French troops: states causes of disagree- 
ment within the Commission and outlines 
steps he considers necessary to secure im- 
partial plebiscite. 


Reports decision of Conference of Am- 
bassadors to postpone discussion on 
reorganization of Plebiscite Commission 
until Sept. 20: Gen. Le Rond expected to 
be at meeting. 


Refers to No. 41: considers November best 
date for plebiscite in interests of Poland. 


Memo. by Mr. Bourdillon, deputy British 
representative on Upper Silesian Plebis- 
cite Commission, on the general loss of 
prestige by the Commission and the re- 
sponsibility of Gen. Le Rond. 


Memo. by Mr. Bourdillon outlining pro- 
posals for reorganization of the Commis- 
sion. 


Refers to two memoranda by Mr. Bourdil- 
lon (Nos. 49 and 50): not prepared to en- 
dorse all views in them without further 
reference to Col. Percival 


Describes his proposed course of action at 
next meeting of Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. 


M.F.A. denies Polish Govt.’s complicity in 
alleged scheme to occupy Upper Silesia by 
force and existence of secret Polish military 
organization created for that purpose: 
such organizations as existed were purely 
defensive. 


Letter to Lord Curzon reporting conver- 
sation with M. Millerand who agreed 
with Lord Derby’s proposals on procedure 
at Conference of Ambassadors. 


Summary of Gen. Le Rond’s statement 
on Upper Silesia to Conference of Am- 
bassadors. 


Memo. handed to Lord Hardinge by Lord 
Derby setting out (1) his impressions of 
Gen. Le Rond’s statement and probable 
reaction of French Govt. to any request for 
the General’s recall, (2) proposed course of 
action. 
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London 
No. 4897 


To Eart or DERBY 
Paris 
No. 3198 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1134 


To Ear or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1068 
EARL OF DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1181 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1182 


To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1092 
Sm P. Loraine 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 973 


Cox. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 257 


To Eart or DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1181 
To Mr. Linpsay 


Paris 
No. 3625 


Mr. BourRDILLON 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 138 


To Cot. Perciva. 
London 


DATE 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 25 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 28 


Nov. | 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Aide-mémoire denying that Polish Govt. 
contemplate military occupation of Upper 
Silesia as stated by German Govt.: refers 
to import of German arms into Upper 
Silesia and its implication. 
Discusses aide-mémoitre communicated by 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires proposing the 
abolition of out-voters at forthcoming 
plebiscite. 


Requests assurance that additional Ger- 
man-speaking British officers necessitated 
by reorganization of Commission as in- 
dicated in No. 50 will be available. 

War Office now say there may be difficul- 
ties in supplying sufficient suitable British 
officers for Upper Silesia police. 


Reports that Conference of Ambassadors 
has reached satisfactory solution of out- 
standing questions relating to reorganiza- 
tion of Plebiscite Commission: Gen. Le 
Rond to return at once to Oppeln. 


Transmits text of agreement reported in 
No. 61. 


Refers to Nos. 61 and 62 and states that 
H.M.G. accept the settlement arrived at. 


Reports that Gen. Niessel, head of French 
Military Mission to Poland, is unwisely 
urging Polish Govt. to send troops to 
Upper Silesian frontier. 


Transmits copies of two Notes to be sub- 
mitted to Conference of Ambassadors by 
British and Italian Commissioners respec- 
tively, on the subject of the right to vote 
in the plebiscite of persons born but not 
domiciled in the territory: considers ques- 
tion too important to be decided locally: 
memo. by Gen. Le Rond also being sent to 
Conference. 


Refers to No. 64: instructions to suggest 
that French Govt. restrain Gen. Niessel. 


Transmits copy of intercepted German 
wireless message on alleged Polish intrigues 
in Upper Silesia: instructions to Lord 
Derby to submit report to Ambassadors’ 
Conference and raise question of recall of 
M. Korfanty. 


Reports that Gen. Le Rond has agreed to 
interallied control of all districts and states 
consequent requirement of additional 
British staff. 

Letter from Mr. Waterlow recording 
points discussed with Col. Percival in Lon- 
don and suggesting attitude he should take 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Ear. oF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 3661 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 20 to Berlin 


Tel. No. 1012 to F.O. 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 3376 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1027 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 588 


Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. Unnumbered 
to Paris 
Tel. No. 150 to 
F.O. 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1343 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1344 


GERMAN CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 
No. 2155 


Sir E. CRowe 
Foreign Office 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 591 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


Il 


14 


16 


17 


17 


17 


18 


18 


22 


22 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


in questions of date of plebiscite, out-voters 
and change in position of Gen. Le Rond. 


Transmits copy of No. 65 with its enclo- 
sures: expresses general agreement with 
views of British and Italian Commissioners 
and gives reasons why early decision on 
out-voters necessary. 


Request to H.M. Ambassador at Berlin for 
positive information that no German 
troops are being concentrated towards 
Upper Silesian frontier: gives reasons for 
request. 


Refers to No. 67 and explains difficulties 
in way of carrying out instructions: sug- 
gests alternative procedure. 


Reports assurance by M.F.A. that no 
Polish troops being concentrated on Upper 
Silesian frontier: Marshal Pilsudski had 
summarily stopped such a concentration 
planned by Chief of General Staff. 


Reports adoption by the Reichsrat of law 
regarding autonomy of Upper Silesia if 
plebiscite favours Germany. 


Reports that Conference of Ambassadors 
is being informed of Polish protests against 
admission of out-voters to plebiscite and 
being asked for military reinforcements: 
adds own opinion. 


Note transmitting request of M. Leygues 
that instructions be sent to Col. Percival, 
similar to those to Gen. Le Rond, to hasten 
decision on date of plebiscite. 


Reports discussion in Conference of Am- 
bassadors of rights of out-voters and need 
for additional troops in Upper Silesia: 
matter to be referred to Govts. 


Refers to No. 77 and transmits own views 
on situation: considers H.M.G. must send 
troops or abandon plebiscite. 


Note recording attitude of German Govt. 
towards out-voters in Upper Silesia: con- 
siders Polish demands to be breach of 
Peace Treaty. 


Record of conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador on out-voters and plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia. 


Transmits suggestions for minimizing 
danger of civil war in Upper Silesia— 
economic assurances, voting by out-voters 
in specific places, spreading of plebiscite 
over wide space of time. 

Note 3. Minutes by Mr. Waterlow and 
Sir E. Crowe on proposals. 
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100 


100 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. Linpsay 
Paris 
No. 3824 


Cou. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 270 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Po.iso CHARGE 
Dp’ AFPAIRES 
London 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mr. WATERLOW 
Foreign Office 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 778 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 605 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 
Rome 
Tel. No. 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 496 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 96 
Coblenz 
Tel. No. 117 


1264 
352 
517 


91 To Lorp D’ABERNON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 355 
To Sm P. Lorame 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 498 


I, XI 


DATE 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 25 


Nov. 26 


Nov. 27 


Nov. go 


Nov. go 


Nov. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Records conversation on Nov. 22 between 
M. Ciechanowski, Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
at London, and Mr. Waterlow concerning 
Polish suggested ‘compromise’ on out- 
voter question: M. Ciechanowski urged to 
request his Govt. to restrain dangerous 
agitation, 
Transmits copy of document sent to him 
by M. Korfanty containing declaration of 
Polish mayors and others in Tarnowitz 
against admission of out-voters to plebis- 
cite: gives own views. 


Note reaffirming views of French Govt. 
on subject of out-voters in Upper Silesia; 
either out-voters must be excluded or 
occupation forces increased: French Govt. 
unable to recommend latter course. 


Letter to Mr. Waterlow explaining Polish 
point of view with regard to out-voters; 
emphasizes need for control on issue of 
documents of identity. 


Memo. on situation created by problems 
of the out-voters in plebiscite area and sug- 
gestions made to deal with it. 


Note recording conversation with German 
Chargé d’Affaires: if Allied troops rein- 
forced in plebiscite area German Govt. 
would prefer British to French troops. 


Transmits copy of letter from Brig.-Gen. A. 
Carton de Wiart, Head of British Military 
Mission to Poland, denying German alle- 
gations of Polish military concentration 
on Upper Silesian frontier. 


Reports enthusiasm of German press for 
literal execution of Treaty of Versailles in 
so far as German out-voters concerned. 


Refers to No. 93 and states that if proposal 
relating to out-voters contained therein, 
le. that out-voters should record their 
votes at specific places in Germany at pre- 
sent under Allied military occupation but 
outside plebiscite area, is not accepted by 
Polish and German Govts., Conference of 
Prime Ministers has decided that alterna- 
tive French proposal shall be adopted, i.e. 
that residents in Upper Silesia and out- 
voters should vote on different days. 


Instructions to try and induce German 


(Polish) Govt. to accept proposal in No. 93. 
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92 


93 
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96 


100 


101 


102 


103 


NO. AND NAME 
To Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 98 


To GERMAN CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Co. PERCIVAL 
Oppein 
No. 275 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1367 


Sir P. LorAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1093 


Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 277 


Cor. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 165 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
No. 1252 


Po.isH CHARGE 
Dp’ AFFAIRES 
London 
No. 6187 


Cot. PERCIVAL 


Oppein 
No. 278 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 812 

To PoxrtsH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Nov. 30 Instructions to inform colleagues about 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


30 


Nos. go and 93 and impress on them im- 
portance of not disclosing alternative 
French proposal to either Poles or Ger- 
mans. 


Note from Prime Minister transmitting 
proposal of British, French and Italian 
Govts. with regard to out-voters (see No. 
go): similar note sent to Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires at London. 


Reports that he has proposed to Plebiscite 
Commission the recall of M. Korfanty and 
outlines events immediately preceding this 
action: Gen. de Marinis sympathizes but 
neither he nor Gen. Le Rond favours M. 
Korfanty’s expulsion. 


Refers to No. g2 and reports publicity 
given to alternative ‘French’ and ‘British’ 
proposals in French, German and Polish 
press. 


Refers to No. 91 and reports violent com- 
ment in Polish press and Diet against pro- 
posal: considers approach to Polish Govt. 
without support of French and Italian 
representatives would merely increase 
Polish resentment against H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 94 and reports proposals of 
Gen. Le Rond and Gen. de Marinis with 
regard to M. Korfanty, also his own pro- 
posal to refer matter to H.M.G. 


States, with reasons, his intention to object 
to French proposal to amalgamate for 
voting purposes Gutsbezirk with less than 
600 voters with Landgemeinde of same 
name. 


Refers to strong protests in German press 
against proposed alternative voting place 
for Upper Silesian out-voters, especially 
against Cologne: decision of German 
Cabinet not yet known. 


Note communicating, with reasons, the 
inability of Polish Govt. to accept Allied 
proposal relating to out-voters (see No. go) 
and suggesting alternative procedure. 


Reports that Plebiscite Commission has 
adopted Jan. 1, 1904, as date since which 
persons not born in plebiscite area must 
have been domiciled there in order to 
obtain right to vote. 


Reports interview with M.F.A., who gave 
reasons for Poland’s rejection of proposal 
in No. go. 

Note from Lord Curzon acknowledging 
No. 100 and criticizing alternative sug- 
gestions. 
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113 


114 


115 
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NO. AND NAME 
JAPANESE CHARGE 

D’ AFFAIRES 

London 

No. 132 


To Cox. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 113 


Sm E. Crowe 
Foreign Office 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1390 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
London 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1394 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 834 


To Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1304 

To Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 
Tel. No. 537 

To Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1303 


Cot. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 288 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1401 


To Cou. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 119 


Sm P. LorAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1142 


DATE 


Dec. 9 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


. 19 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Note expressing Japanese Govt.’s approval 
of proposal in No. go and desire to be con- 
sulted in any similar questions relating to 
execution of Peace Treaties. 


Refers to No. 97: instructions on steps to 
take in connection with proposed expul- 
sion of M. Korfanty from Upper Silesia. 


Record of conversation with M. Cambon 
who stated that French Govt. had urged 
Polish Govt. to give serious warning to 
M. Korfanty: Sir E. Crowe’s explanation 
of H.M.G.’s policy. 

Refers to No. 105 and asks for instructions 
on line to take if and when question of M. 
Korfanty’s expulsion from Upper Silesia is 
raised at Conference of Ambassadors: sug- 
gests three possible courses. 


Transmits reply of German Govt. to No. 
93: suggests conference to discuss questions 
raised. 


Reports decision of Conference of Am- 
bassadors to accept alternative French 
proposal that out-voters should vote at a 
different and subsequent date to the in- 
habitants. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
subject of Upper Silesian plebiscite: Sir P. 
Loraine had expressed complete disagree- 
ment with Polish suggestions that British 
interests favoured Upper Silesia remaining 
in German hands. 


Instructions to ask Govt. to which ac- 
credited whether they wish German sug- 
gestion in No. 108 to be taken up: views 
of H.M.G. stated. 


Sends instructions in reply to No. 107: 
importance attached by H.M.G. to expul- 
sion of M. Korfanty. 


Reports reaction of Gen. Le Rond and 
Gen. de Marinis to his renewed demand 
for expulsion of M. Korfanty from Upper 
Silesia or submission of the question to 
Conference of Ambassadors. 


Refers to No. 111 and decision reported in 
No. 109: instructions have been sent to 
Commission to put alternative scheme 
into operation. 

Instructions to ensure that votes of residents 
in Upper Silesia should not be counted 
before those of non-residents have been 
combined with them. 


Reports enquiry by M.F.A. as to likelihood 
of question of M. Korfanty’s expulsion 
from Upper Silesia being proceeded with 
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133 
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136 
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137 


138 


139 


139 
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118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


NO. AND NAME 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 184 


FRENCH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 


No. 3810 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. Unnumbered 
To Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1321 


Cou. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 303 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 


No. 2 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


London 
No. A. 1 


Cou. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 195 


To Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 3 


DATE 


Dec. 23 


Dec. 23 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 28 


Dec. 29 


Dec. 29 


1921 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 2 


Jan. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


and his emphasis on grave situation which 
expulsion would create. 


Reports that he has been outvoted in 
Commission on question of expulsion of 
M. Korfanty: matter now to be submitted 
to Conference of Ambassadors: outlines 
expected procedure. 


Transmits copy of telegram received from 
M. Leygues relating to insufficiency of 
French troops in Upper Silesia and neces- 
sity for British and Italian reinforcements. 


Refers to Nos. 112 and 117 and warns of 
probable difficulty in persuading French 
Govt. by argument of desirability of M. 
Korfanty’s expulsion; emphasizes French 
fear of German victory in plebiscite which 
would decrease German dependence on 
Ruhr coal and suggests that, if H.M.G. 
really want expulsion, pressure must be 
applied to French Govt. 


Reports that earliest possible date for 
plebiscite is March 13: lists proposed 
stages. 


Refers to Nos. 112 and 11g: authorizes 
Lord Hardinge, if French Govt. refuse to 
agree to expulsion of M. Korfanty, to state 
that H.M.G. will seriously consider with- 
drawal of their Commissioner from parti- 
cipation in plebiscite. 


Reports on outstanding administrative 
difficulties in connection with plebiscite 
and fears of serious unrest with which in- 
sufficient troops and unprepared police 
force could not deal effectively. 


Transmits memo. dated Dec. 29, 1920, by 
Commercial Secretary at H.M. Embassy, 
on probable effects of transfer of Upper 
Silesia to Poland. 


Transmits copy of interim reply of German 
Govt. to note from Conference of Am- 
bassadors of Dec. 27: protests against 
decision that non-residents should vote 
later than residents. 


Expresses view that postponement of voting 
of non-residents likely to cause more dis- 
order than if all voted on one day: sug- 
gests alternative procedure of dividing 
Upper Silesia into zones, residents and 
out-voters to vote on same day in each 
zone: Gen. de Marinis would probably 
support proposal. 


Instructions to arrange for reference of 
suggestion in No. 125 to Conference of 
Ambassadors. 
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130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


NO. AND NAME 


To Lorp HARDINGE 


Paris 
No. 72 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 19 


To Lorp HARDINGE 


Paris 
No. 95 


To Sir P. LoRAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 7 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 8 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 34 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 31 

Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 38 

To Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 


Sir P. LoRAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 55 


Sm P. LorAIne 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 49 


Cox. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 11 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


7 


10 


_ It 


II 


13 


215 


~15 


- 20 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


States reasons for not accepting German 
proposal that voting procedure in Upper 
Silesia should be settled by a conference: 
considers expulsion of M. Korfanty should 
be insisted on. 


Reports lack of support from colleagues 
and French Govt. for expulsion of M. 
Korfanty and suggests that it might be 
desirable to adjourn discussion of this 
matter by Conference of Ambassadors. 

Note 1. Minute by Lord Curzon noting 
that ‘the Korfanty proposal’ had been 
dropped for the present. 


Transmits, for personal information only, 
Cabinet decision of Dec. 30, 1920, relating 
to availability of British troops from army 
of occupation of the Rhine to reinforce 
Allied troops in Silesia until completion of 
plebiscite. 


Refers to note received from German Am- 
bassador protesting against alleged Polish 
intimidation of Upper Silesians living in 
Poland suspected of wishing to vote for 
Germany, and asks for confirmation of 
Polish action. 


Refers to note received from German Am- 
bassador alleging that Polish Govt. have 
completed military preparations for fomen- 
ting rising in Upper Silesia to break out in 
mid-January: asks for confirmation. 


Refers to No. 131 and suggests information 
relates to Polish General Staff plan men- 
tioned in No. 73: enquiries being made. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
economic measures proposed by Poland in 
event of Upper Silesia becoming Polish. 


Refers to No. 132 and reports that Gen. 
Carton de Wiart is convinced that allega- 
tions are untrue. 


Letter from Sir E. Crowe asking for report 
on conditions in plebiscite area and assess- 
ment of German complaints of failure of 
Plebiscite Commission to keep order in 
Silesia and make impartial voting possible. 


Reports substance of a leading article in 
‘Kurjer Warszawski’ of Jan. 13 on ‘The 
Enigma of English Policy’ summarizing 
ideas current in Poland in regard to ten- 
dencies of British policy. 

Reports possibility of Polish-German 
agreement on a form of mutual guardian- 
ship against disturbances in connection 
with plebiscite. 

Refers to No. 125 and enquires whether 
action could be taken by Conference of 
Ambassadors to revise present voting 
arrangements. 
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139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


1350 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. WATERLOW 
Foreign Office 


To Cour. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 8 


Cot. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 17 


S1r P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 67 


Co. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
No. 328 


Co. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 330 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 


Tel. No. 68 


To Lorp HARDINGE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 61 


Cox. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 24 


Sr M. CHEETHAM 


Paris 
Tel. No. 82 


To Sir M. CHEETHAM 
Paris 
Tel. No. 73 
Cor. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 27 


DATE 
Jan. 22 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 12 


Feb. 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with Herr Sthamer 
on risks of serious disorders during plebis- 
cite and possible consideration by H.M.G. 
of despatch of small British force. 


Transmits main points of German protest 
against plebiscite regulations and asks for 
comments. 


Sends comments on No. 140: considers 
German complaints on (1) short time 
allowed for preparation of voting list, (2) 
fixing of later day for voting by out-voters 
to be well founded. 


Reports conclusion of Polish-German 
agreement on propaganda relating to Up- 
per Silesian plebiscite: transmits Polish 
denial of German allegations in No. 130. 


Reports on difficulties in way of maintain- 
ing law and order in Upper Silesia: em- 
phasizes need to close Polish frontier and 
welcomes possible arrival of British troops. 


Refers to enquiries instituted by the French 
regarding effect on Upper Silesian com- 
merce, industry and finance of either the 
whole or part of plebiscite area being ceded 
to Poland: transmits précis of replies from 
fourteen managing directors of largest in- 
dustries and views on these replies of 
British representatives in Economics Dept. 
of Plebiscite Commission. 

Refers to No. 138 and asks for instructions 
whether to reopen question of voting pro- 
cedure at meeting of Conference of Am- 
bassadors: favours proposal in No. 125 
of voting in zones 

Authorizes reopening of question of voting 
as suggested in No. 145 and on under- 
standing that H.M.G. will consent to des- 
patch of not more than four British batta- 
lions to Upper Silesia. 

Reports despatch of telegram to Conference 
of Ambassadors by Plebiscite Commission 
stating that British Commissioner has pro- 
posed revised voting procedure in plebis- 
cite and giving views of each Commissioner. 
Refers to Nos. 146 and 147: matter dis- 
cussed in Conference of Ambassadors: 
French opposed proposal that voting 
should be in zones, inhabitants and out- 
voters voting together: suggests that ques- 
tion be raised at meeting of Supreme 
Council in London on Feb. 21. 

Refers to No. 148: instructions to raise 
matter again at next meeting of Conference 
of Ambassadors: arguments to use. 
Reports increased agitation among Polish 
party against coming of out-voters to Up- 
per Silesia. 
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177 


179 


179 


151 
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137 


158 


139 


160 


161 


162 


NO. AND NAME 
Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 94 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 28 


To Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 17 


Mr. TuFTron 
Foreign Office 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 68 


Cot. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 30 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 100 


Count DE SALIS 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 5 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 128 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 114 


Cou. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 


No. 369 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 148 


DATE 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


17 


20 


21 


22 


23 


23 


24 


26 


26 


28 


2 


3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 149 and reports on renewed 
discussion of plebiscite procedure at Con- 
ference of Ambassadors: no progress made: 
repeats suggestion in No. 148 that question 
be raised at meeting of Supreme Council. 


Refers to attempts being made by Polish 
clergy and French Govt. to secure revoca- 
tion of decree forbidding clergy in Upper 
Silesia from taking part in political propa- 
ganda: suggests action by H.M. representa- 
tive at Vatican. 


Message from Mr. Lloyd George to Gen. 
Le Rond: decision of Allied Conference, 
London, with regard to voting in, and 
date of, plebiscite, and their request to 
Commission to ensure carrying out of de- 
cision on Mar. 20 if possible. 


Record of conversation with Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires on decision taken by Supreme 
Council (see No. 153). 


Reports that decision regarding voting in 
Upper Silesia has improved chances of 
more satisfactory German attitude towards 
reparation. 


Reports decision of Commission to hold 
plebiscite on Mar. 20 and German and 


Polish reactions to decision of Supreme 
Council. 


Reports conversation with Polish Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on decision of 
Supreme Council in No. 153: M. Korfanty 
has issued manifesto appealing for order 
and confidence. 


Reports that decree referred to in No. 152 
will be maintained. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A., who 
expressed surprise and disappointment at 
decision of Supreme Council and forecast 
serious disorders in Upper Silesia on day of 
voting. 

Considers reiteration by Polish Press of 
contention that out-voters will constitute 
force of armed invaders against resident 
voters may increase risk of disorders: out- 
lines action to be taken to counteract it. 


Expresses agreement with views in No. 160: 
discusses risk of disorder and indicates 
steps being taken by Commission to prevent 
presence of out-voters leading to distur- 
bances. 


Refers to rumours of Polish military pre- 
parations on German frontier: not sup- 
ported by Commander Rawlings of British 
Military Mission, who examined situation 
at Posen, and denied by M. Morawski of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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170 


171 


NO. AND NAME 
Co. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
Tel. No. 40 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 143 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 102 


PouisH CHARGE 
p’ AFFAIRES 
London 
No. P. 379 


Cot. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 41 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 147 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 113 


Cox. PERCIVAL 
Oppeln 
Tel. No. 44 


Cov. PERCIVAL 


Oppeln 
No. 380 


DATE 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


II 


14 


15 


20 


21 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that protest has been made to 
Polish party against renewal of terrorism 
and attempt to prevent secrecy of vote: 
first out-voters have arrived without in- 
cident. 


Reports rumour of German preparations 
for coup in Upper Silesia on Mar. 18 and 
Polish counter-measures. 


Transmits request of German M.F.A. 
that troops be stationed in villages as well 
as in towns in Upper Silesia owing to 
further outbreak of Polish terrorism. 


Note communicating particulars of alleged 
German military preparations on Polish 
frontiers and requesting information on 
steps to be taken to avert growing danger. 


Refers to No. 165 and confirms outbreaks 
of terrorism by Poles and Germans, but 
considers complaints exaggerated: rumours 
of German coup (see No. 164) and of in- 
tended Polish invasion of Upper Silesia not 
confirmed: no serious trouble yet among 
out-voters. 


Reports decisions taken by Conference of 
Ambassadors after consideration of pro- 
tests by Prince Hatzfeldt against intimida- 
tion and ill-treatment of German voters in 
Upper Silesia. 

Reports receipt late previous night of note 
from M.F.A. alleging Polish terror in 
Upper Silesia and calling on Allies to send 
troops into country districts. 


Reports that plebiscite was carried out 
on Mar. 20 in quiet and orderly manner 
throughout Upper Silesia: sends first 
results. 


Confirms statements in No. 170 and gives 
further results of the voting. 


CHAPTER II 


Poland, Danzig, and the Baltic States 
January 26, 1920—-March 20, 1921 


NO. AND NAME 


Introductory Note 


DATE 


1920 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reviews conditions in Poland in Jan. 1920 
and illustrates (Warsaw despatch No. 38 
of Jan. 17) difficulties experienced by 
foreign diplomatic representatives at War- 
saw owing to absence of anyone in authority 
with whom to transact business satisfac- 
torily. 
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183 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir H. RumBoip 

Warsaw 

No. 59 


To Sm _H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 57 


To Sir H. RumMBo.Lp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 58 

To Cot. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 16 


To Sir H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 59 


Sir H. RumMBo_p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 78 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 115 


Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 73 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 79 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 116 


To Sir R. Tower 
Paris 


To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1587 P. 


Mr. DEWHURST 
Riga 
Tel. No. 2 


DATE 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 30 


Jan. 30 


Jan. 30 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Submits own views on Poland’s relations 
with Lithuania. 


Emphasizes desirability of Gen. Pilsudski 
and Polish Govt. understanding attitude 
of H.M.G. towards question of peace or 
war between Poland and Soviet Russia. 


Refers to Allied Military Representatives’ 
recommendation for establishment of 
neutral zone between Poles and Lithuan- 
lans: instructions to urge acceptance by 
Polish (Lithuanian) Govt. 


Instructions to report on supplies needed 
by Poland to combat typhus. 


Reports Polish Govt.’s receipt of fresh peace 
proposal by Soviet Govt.: Polish Govt. 
wish to await return of M. Patek on Feb. 1 
before dealing with it. 


Refers to interview on Jan. 26 between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Patek and asks 
for instructions on attitude to take on pro- 
posals (1) to supply German war material 
to Poland, (2) for military convention be- 
tween Roumania, Poland and Baltic 
States against Soviet Russia. 


Reports on Polish-Lithuanian relations 
and on a conversation about them with 
Gen. Pilsudski: suggests joint action by 
Allied representatives in Warsaw in any 
request to Poland to withdraw troops to 
demarcation line fixed in July 1919. 


Reports Poland’s willingness to discuss 
with Lithuanians establishment of neutral 
zone on Polish-Lithuanian front: proposal 
rejected by Lithuanian Govt. 


Refers to No. 177 and points out a pre- 
cedent for overriding Peace Treaty would 
be created by supplying German war 
material to Poland: will inform Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference of inability to agree to 
any departure from letter of treaty. 


Letter appointing Sir R. Tower temporary 
administrator for City of Danzig and out- 
lining his duties and responsibilities. 


Agrees that Poland should have a small 
defensive navy, partly through allocation 
of ex-German vessels, and suggests answer 
to possible objections by Ambassadors’ 
Conference to proposal for Polish purchase 
of British ships. 


Requests information on attitude of Allied 
Powers and of H.M.G. towards de jure 
recognition of Latvian Govt. 
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192 


193 


194 


195 


NO. AND NAME 
EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 129 


To EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1589 P. 


Sm M. pe C. FInpDLay 


Christiania 
No. 55 

Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
No. 94 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 102 


Mr. HARVEY 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. DEwHuRsT 
Riga 
Tel. No. 38 
Lorp HARDINGE 
Foreign Office 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1590 P. 


To Mr. DEwHuRST 
Riga 
Tel. No. 45 

Sir H. RumMBoLp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 108 


Sr H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
No. 107 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


3 


12 


13 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports consideration by Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference of General Niessel’s statement on 
situation in Baltic Provinces: refers to Nos. 
177 and 180 and summarizes discussion by 
Conference of Poland’s application to pur- 
chase German rifles: states that he opposed 
this proposal. 


Instructions to maintain attitude already 
adopted concerning supply of German 
arms to Poland. 


Reports concern expressed by M.F.A., in 
conversation on Feb. 6, about Finnish ex- 
pedition to Pechenga. 


Records friendly reception by Polish Govt. 
of private and informal representations on 
abuses and defects in internal administra- 
tion. 


Reports conversation between Gen. de 
Wiart and Gen. Pilsudski: conditions on 
which latter prepared to negotiate with 
Soviet Russian Govt. being considered by 
Polish Govt.: indications that Gen. Pil- 
sudski favours buffer States between Poland 
and Great Russia. 


Memo. on Polish-Lithuanian relations: 
concludes that no satisfactory settlement 
possible unless matter taken up by Allies or 
League of Nations. 


Refers to No. 183: states that H.M.G. have 
no present intention of going beyond de 
facto recognition of Latvia. 


Record of conversation on Polish-Lithua- 
nian relations with Lithuanian Prime 
Minister who appealed for H.M.G.’s sup- 
port: M. Galvanowski urged to take case 
again to Ambassadors’ Conference and re- 
frain from offensive action against Poles. 


Refers to No. 182 and sends revised in- 
structions: question of allocation of ex- 
enemy ships to be brought before Con- 
ference; Polish Govt. to be informed later 
of availability for purchase of certain 
British ships. 

Instructions to insist on Esthonian authori- 
ties guaranteeing personal freedom and 
safety of Gen. Yudenitch. 


Assumes that idea of co-operation between 
Poland, Gen. Denikin and Roumania 
against Soviet Russia has been abandoned 
and that proposal for meeting between Gen. 
Pilsudski and Gen. Denikin should not be 
pursued. | 


Transmits copy of Note dated Feb. 10 from 
Polish M.F.A. to M. Millerand listing war 
material and equipment needed by Polish 
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221 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
196 ‘To Lorp AcTron Feb. 18 
Helsingfors 
No. 35 
197 Mr. PALAIRET Feb. 18 


Foreign Office 


198 To EsrHONIAN Feb. 20 
REPRESENTATIVE 
London 


199 Sm R. Tower Feb. 20 
Danzig 
No. 6 


200 Ear or DERBY Feb. 23 
Paris , 
No. 527 


201 Sim H. Rumsoitp Feb. 23 
Warsaw 
No. 123 


202 Sm H. Rumsoip Feb. 23 
Warsaw 
No. 124 


MAIN SUBJECT 
army and suggesting payment, proportion- 
ately, by Powers interested in opposing 
spread of Bolshevism: comments on size 
of Polish list. 


Arguments to use against any attempt by 
Finland to annex Russian territory: if 
Finland acquired fresh territory in east, 
Norway would also demand frontier 
rectification. 


Record of conversation with Latvian re- 
presentative who reported peace negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russian Govt. were 
shortly expected to open at Petrograd: 
Soviet negotiations with Lithuania and 
Finland expected to begin at same time. 


Refers to Esthonian enquiries whether 
H.M.G. would object to an Esthonian- 
Soviet commercial treaty and whether 
British fleet would remain in Esthonian 
territorial waters following Esthonian- 
Soviet Military Guarantees Agreement: 
states H.M.G.’s policy unchanged; Es- 
thonia must act in accordance with what 
she considers her best interests. 

Note 5. Informed, on Mar. 6, that there 

will be no change in British naval policy 
in Baltic. 
Reports arrival in Danzig of Gen. Dupont, 
President of Inter-Allied Boundary De- 
limitation Commission, and his refusal to 
accept Memorial presented by Oberbir- 
germeister Sahm asking for consideration 
of modifications of Polish-Danzig frontier. 
Comments on Memorial and Herr Sahm’s 
request for support of British representative 
on Ambassadors’ Conference: Herr Sahm 
informed that favourable result unlikely. 
Explains that attitude of Danzig authori- 
ties based on conviction that sovereignty 
of Danzig is assured by Treaty: concessions 
to Poland will be resented. 


Transmits copy of Danzig telegram dated 
Feb. 20, in which Sir R. Tower states in- 
tention to admit imports from Germany 
and Poland free of duty until further notice 
owing to dearth of foodstuffs and raw 
material in Danzig. 


Reports interview with Gen. Pilsudski 
concerning Soviet-Russian question and 
probable difficulties in future Polish- 
Russian economic relations. Poor Russian 
harvest prospects. 


Comments on Poland’s attitude towards 
her neighbours: closer relations with 
Hungary expected; coolness towards 
Roumania owing to different policies in the 
Ukraine; Czechs disliked; Austrians dis- 
regarded. 
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226 


227 


228 


207 


208 


210 


211 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumMBoLp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 130 


To Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 95 


To Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 59 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 578 


CoL. WARD 
Kovno 


Tel. No. 29 


To Sir H. RumBo_tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 105 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
WARSAW 
No. 141 


Sir G. CLERK 
Prague 
No. 29 


LITHUANIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
London 


DATE 


Feb. 25 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 29 


Mar. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to inclusion of Herr Sahm’s name 
on list of German officials whose extradi- 
tion has been demanded by Polish Govt. 
and consequent difhicult position of Sir R. 
Tower: Polish M.F.A. ready to reconsider 
matter but first wants to know H.M.G.’s 
views. 


Concurs in views in No. 194. 


Suggests Col. Tallents use his influence to 
secure completion of commercial agree- 
ment between Latvian Govt. and Tilden- 
Smith group since agreement of great 
importance to British interests. 


Transmits (1) copy of memo. by British 
Delegation on Polish proposal to hold 
elections in certain Russian territories 
under Polish military occupation to ascer- 
tain wishes of population as to ultimate 
destination of territories (memo. concludes 
such elections inadmissible), (2) draft of 
proposed communication to Polish Govt. 
from Conference of Ambassadors strongly 
objecting to proposed procedure. 


Refers to conference between Baltic States, 
Roumania and Poland being organized by 
Poland to discuss peace with Soviet Russia: 
Lithuania not invited: suggests H.M.G. 
inform Poland that Allies also interested 
in demarcation of frontiers affecting Lithu- 
ania’s interests. 


Reports Ambassadors’ Conference de- 
cision on Feb. 21 that (1) no more ex- 
enemy vessels could be distributed to lesser 
Powers, (2) torpedo boats assigned to 
Poland should be German. Repeats 
H.M.G.’s_ readiness to sell specified 
British ships to Poland. 


Refers to No. 189: agrees with conclusion 
therein: advises against solitary action by 
H.M. Legation: indicates varying attitudes 
towards Polish-Lithuanian relations of 
France, U.S.A. and Italy. 


Reports conversation of Feb. 28 with 
M.F.A., who regards Soviet attack on 
Poland within a few weeks as inevitable. 
Dr. Benes discussed alternative policies 
facing Czechoslovakia and_ expressed 
urgent desire for indication of H.M.G.’s 
views on which to base own decisions. 


Requests H.M.G. to take necessary steps 
to stop Polish mobilization in occupied 
Lithuanian regions. 
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212 


213 


214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


219 


NO. AND NAME 
Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 79 


Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 84 


Sir H. RumMBo._p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 144 
Sir H. RumBo.ip 
Warsaw 
No. 154 


Lorp AcTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 247 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. go 


Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
No. 171 


Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 102 


Sm H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 167 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


3 


13 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Regrets Lithuanian exclusion from forth- 
coming peace discussions at Warsaw: sug- 
gests separate Lithuanian-Soviet Russian 
peace would facilitate German access to 
Russia via Lithuania: asks for indication of 
H.M.G.’s policy. 

Refers to No. 205 and explains why he has 
not approached Lettish Govt.: no serious 
opposition to agreement expected in Latvia 
or Lithuania. 


Refers to No. 203: Polish M.F.A. prepared 
to remove Herr Sahm’s name from Polish 
list of Germans accused of war crimes. 


Reports conversation on Polish-Lithua- 
nian relations with M.F.A., who said no 
further attempts to resume negotiations 
would be made by Poland and explained 
difficulties in way of handing over Seiny 
district to Lithuania and of discussing 
ownership of Vilna. 


Refers to peace discussions at Warsaw: 
Finnish Govt. consider they have received 
definite offer of peace from Soviet Russia 
and emphasize desirability of joint Polish- 
Finnish-Latvian negotiations with Soviet 
Govt. Considers Polish peace conditions 
should be communicated to Italian as well 
as British and French representatives in 
Warsaw. 


Refers to No. 216. Reiterates regret at 
omission of Lithuania from joint peace 
discussions and suggests conference at 
London under President appointed by 
League of Nations to discuss questions 
outstanding between Baltic States and 
Poland, and their relations with Soviet 
Russia. 


Reports Polish Prime Minister’s confidence 
in superiority of Polish over Soviet Russian 
troops and disbelief in likelihood of Bol- 
shevik rising in Poland: considers Ger- 
man reports to contrary are spread to 
influence voting in plebiscite areas and 
justify retention by Germany of war 
material and fairly strong army. 


Reports agreement in principle of Latvian 
and Esthonian Govts. to establishment of 
joint commission, under British chairman, 
for final determination of frontier: he 
himself would be acceptable to both 
countries as chairman. Requests H.M.G.’s 
views on chairman and employment later 
of British officers for local plebiscite super- 
vision. 

Transmits translation of note from Polish 
M.F.A. containing conditions on which 
Poland prepared to commence detailed 
peace negotiations with Soviet Russia. 
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240 


241 


241 


242 


243 


221 


227 


228 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 169 


Cot. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 35 


To Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 85 


Sr H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 176 


Lorp ACTON 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 281 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 47 


Cou. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 111 


EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 332 


DATE 


Mar. 14 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 17 


Mar. 17 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports own comments to M.F.A. on 
Polish peace conditions: considers Soviet 
acceptance of such far-reaching terms 
doubtful. 


Reports further Polish advance into 
Lithuanian territory and risk of war: sug- 
gests H.M.G. demand Polish withdrawal: 
Lithuanian Govt. has asked for H.M.G.’s 
moral support in event of warlike pro- 
vocation by Poles and denied pro-German 
leanings. 

Refers to No. 212; now that peace signed 
with Germany uscless to try to prevent 
Germans from gaining access to Russia via 
Lithuania. 


Transmits copy of his despatch to Sir R. 
Tower recording conversation of Mar. 12 
with Prime Minister on difficulties between 
Danzig and Poland over questions of food, 
passport formalities and retention of Ger- 
man railway employees. M. Skulski stressed 
Polish lack of experienced officials and 
shortage of rolling stock. 


Refers to Nos. 220 and 221 and reports 
conversation with M.F.A. on Finno- 
Polish negotiations at Warsaw concerning 
peace with Soviet Russia: Poland’s desire 
for simultaneous peace with Soviet Russia 
by Finland and Poland: M.F.A. not con- 
vinced that would be best policy: Soviet 
offer of peace to Roumania: captured 
officers of Gen. Denikin’s army now in 
Soviet army. 


Transmits copy of his despatch to President 
of Ambassadors’ Conference relating to 
Polish demands in Danzig for large share 
in administration and immediate possession 
of much former German property, under 
Articles 104 and 107 of Peace Treaty: 
states reasons for inability to recommend 
meeting demands: reports views of Naval 
Adviser on impossibility of realizing great 
possibilities of Danzig as commercial port 
of Poland without modifications in Peace 
Treaty: suggests postponement of execu- 
tion of Articles 104 and 107 and continua- 
tion of administration under aegis of Allied 
Powers or of League of Nations, primarily 
in trust for benefit of Poland. 


Transmits Govt. statement that for success- 
ful results ‘absolutely essential’ that peace 
negotiations with Soviet Russia be con- 
ducted in agreement with League of 
Nations and in an Allied capital: urges 
consideration of proposal: refers to No. 217. 


Reports Ambassadors’ Conference de- 
cision to request Germany-Poland Boun- 
dary Commission to report on petitions by 
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258 


231 


237 


NO, AND NAME 


Sm H. Rumpoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 189 


To EARL or DersBy 
Paris 
Tel. No. 37! 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
No. 194 


Lorp ACTON 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 300 


Lorp ACTON 
Helsingfors © 
Tel. No. go2 


Cot. TALLENTS 


Riga 
Tel. No. 118 


Sm H. RumsBotp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 195 


To Cot. TALLENTS 


Riga 
Tel. No. 97 


Sr H. Rumpoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 200 


Sr H. Rumspoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 205 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


21 


21 


- 21 


22, 


22 


23 


25 


. 26 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Free City of Danzig for modification of 
Polish-Danzig frontier: refers to No. 199. 


Refers to No. 227. Latvian representative 
has received instructions to go slowly in 
conversations with Poles about peace 
negotiations with Soviet Russia pending 
decision regarding suggested conference 
in London. Thinks Poland unlikely to 
welcome such a conference but agrees that 
permanent solution of Polish-Lithuanian 
question impossible without Allied inter- 
vention. 


Refers to No. 222: instructions to urge 
Ambassadors’ Conference (1) to warn 
Polish Govt. that Allies will not tolerate 
aggressive action against Lithuania, (2) to 
protest strongly against Polish mobiliza- 
tion in Suwalki area. 


Describes enthusiastic demonstrations in 
honour of Chief of State’s name-day, Mar. 
19, and comments on his popularity: re- 
ports Gen. Pilsudski’s remarks on Kapp 
Putsch in Germany and its connection 
with Soviet Russian military offensive. 


Reports unofficial enquiry by M.F.A. 
whether British men-of-war could patrol 
Gulf of Finland until Finno-Soviet peace 
concluded. 


Refers to Soviet bid for direct separate 
peace negotiations with Finland: Finnish 
Govt. prefers joint negotiation with Poland 
and guarantee of peace conditions by 
Great Powers. 


Reports agreement, subject to ratification 
by Govts., to entrust final determination of 
Latvian-Esthonian frontiers to joint com- 
mission with British chairman. 


Reports Gen. Pilsudski’s view of incidents 
on Polish-Lithuanian front. Has made 
representations (referred to in No. 230) to 
M.F.A. who stated that Poland had no 
intention of attacking Lithuanians. Sug- 
gests neutral zone north of Vilna. 


Refers to No. 219 and expresses desirability 
of Col. Tallents being chairman of joint 
commission: War Office being consulted 
about British supervising officers. 


Criticizes suggestion in No. 227 that Allies 
or League of Nations should use pressure 
to secure conclusion of Polish-Soviet-Lithu- 
anian settlement and submits alternative 
line of policy. 

Reports that Polish Govt. have informed 
Soviet Govt. of readiness to start peace 
negotiations on April 10 at Borisov. 
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239 


241 


242 


247 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir H. RuMBo.Lp 
Warsaw 
No. 215 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 218 


To EArt or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 225 


Ear or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 399 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 68 


To Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 161 


Mr. E. H. Carr 
Paris 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 230 


M. CHICHERIN 
Moscow 


Tel. No. W. N. 447 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


29 


29 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports preparations for Polish-Soviet 
peace negotiations: possibility of Finland 
joining later, but views of new Finnish 
Govt. not yet received: conversations at 
Warsaw between Poles and representatives 
of Border States have ended—Poland and 
Finland in close accord, attitude of Latvia 
and Roumania not known. 


Refers to enclosure in No. 226 and states 
Polish view: points out dangers involved in 
postponement of execution of Articles 104 
and 107 of Peace Treaty: trusts Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference will give weight to these 
considerations when discussing Sir R. 
‘Tower’s recommendations. 


Informs Lord Derby of London Confer- 
ence’s decision that Polish-Lithuanian 
problem should be dealt with by Am- 
bassadors’ Conference: instructions to act 
on No. 230. 


States reasons for not withdrawing British 
Naval Mission from Poland at present. 


Has acted in accordance with No. 290: 
reports Ambassadors’ Conference’s de- 
cision that French, Italian and British 
representatives at Warsaw should com- 
municate note of protest to Polish Govt. 


Transmits copy of his despatch to President 
of Ambassadors’ Conference protesting 
against Polish occupation of rail- and foot- 
bridges at Dirschau, the only means of 
communication between E. and W. por- 
tions of Danzig territory: reports Polish 
suspension of export of foodstuffs from 
Dirschau to Free City. 


Refers to No. 203 and states H.M.G. have 
no objection to removal of Herr Sahm’s 
name from list. 


Letter to Sir R. Tower commenting on his 
suggestions in enclosure in No. 226: states 
objections to indefinite postponement of 
exccution of Article 104 and advantages of 
League of Nations taking over administra- 
tion of City: suggests how such a change 
could be effected. 


Reports reaction of M.F.A. on receipt of 
Conference note (see No. 243) from Sir P. 
Loraine on April 6. 


Radio message to British, French and 
Italian M.F.A.s and American Secretary 
of State protesting against refusal of Poland 
(1) to conclude armistice before beginning 
peace negotiations, (2) to consider any 
alternative to Borisov for holding negotia- 
tions: if negotiations thereby prevented, 
Allied Govts. will share responsibility, 
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270 
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275 


279 


280 


249 


251 


252 


253 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 242 


To Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
No. 112 


To Sir H. Rumsortp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 181 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 95 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 267 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 96 


Lorp AcTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 418 


To Lorp AcTron 
Helsingfors 
No. 89 


Cot. TALLENTS 


No. 97 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


20 


20 


21 


21 


22 


- MAIN SUBJECT 


since they could make Polish Govt. adopt 
less rigid attitude. 


Refers to No. 248 and reports Polish re- 
action to Soviet attitude and uncertainty 
as to course to pursue. 


Reports conversation between Lord Cur- 
zon and King of Sweden on Aaland Islands 
question: Lord Curzon doubted whether 
question could be settled by Peace Con- 
ference and urged that Sweden should 
submit it to League of Nations. Sweden’s 
support for non-admittance of M. Litvinov 
to the United Kingdom. 


Polish Chargé d’Affaires has been in- 
formed of H.M.G.’s wish to make friendly 
appeal to Polish Govt. not to insist on 
Borisov as only possible place for Soviet- 
Polish peace negotiations. 


Transmits copy of his despatch to President 
of Ambassadors’ Conference reporting his 
conversations in Warsaw on April 16 and 
17 with Marshal Pilsudski and others on 
relations between Poland and Danzig, 
commenting on unconciliatory attitude 
of Marshal Pilsudski, who stressed Polish 
impatience at non-realization of what she 
considered her rights under Peace Treaty, 
and reporting Gen. Haller’s request to 
station Polish troops along frontier between 
Danzig and East Prussia. 


Polish Govt. unlikely to agree to Finnish 
proposal that peace negotiations between 
Poland, Finland and Soviet Russia be held 
at Danzig. 


Transmits copy of his despatch to President 
of Ambassadors’ Conference concerning 
his conversations in Warsaw about (1) the 
formation of a free harbour in Danzig, (2) 
permanent quarters for Polish fleet. 


Reports interview with Prime Minister 
who expressed doubt as to successful out- 
come of Soviet-Finnish armistice nego- 
tiations, pessimism in regard to substantive 
results of Soviet-Finnish and Soviet-Polish 
negotiations and stated need for Great 
Britain’s moral support. 


Record of conversation between Mr. 
Gregory and Finnish M.F.A. on April 13 
on (1) question of peace between Finland 
and Soviet Russia, (2) the impending 
Polish-Soviet peace negotiations, (3) possi- 
bility of Russian-German combination, 
(4) Finnish peace terms, (5) economic as- 
pect of peace, (6) Aaland Islands question. 


Reports progress in negotiations between 
National Metal and Chemical Bank of 
London and Govts. of Estonia, Latvia and 
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295 


298 


NO. AND NAME 


258 To Eart or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 486 


259 Lorp AcToNn 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 429 


260 Lorp Acron 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 432 


261 To Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
No. 219 


262 EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 521 


263 EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 536 


264 To Mr. LESLIE 
Reval 
Tel. No. 138 


265 EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 547 


DATE 


Apr. 23 


Apr. 24 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 29 


May 4 


May 7 


May 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Lithuania: outlines origin and early stages 
of scheme: points out advantages of in- 
creased British assistance in economic 
reconstruction of Baltic States and submits 
proposals for broadening London basis of 
their foreign trade. 


Instructions to bring before Ambassadors’ 
Conference Danzig’s urgent need of food: 
H.M.G. prepared to help, preferably on 
commercial basis. 


Refers to No. 255 and reports ultimatum 
by Soviet Armistice Delegation concerning 
neutral zone on Finnish frontier: Finnish 
Chief of General Staff advises acceptance: 
Council of State to decide tonight: Nor- 
way informed that Pechenga controversy 
concerns Finland and Russia alone: Fin- 
land’s hope that peace negotiations be- 


‘tween Soviet Russia and Great Powers 


coincide with Finno-Polish-Soviet nego- 
tiations. 


Reports Cabinet’s refusal of Soviet terms 
and return of Soviet delegates to Moscow. 
Prime Minister fears Soviet reaction and 
requests despatch of British naval force to 
Bjork6 and pressure by H.M.G. on Soviet 
Govt. to abstain from attack on Finland. 


Record of conversation on Apr. 20 between 
Lithuanian M.F.A. and Lord Hardinge 
on Lithuanian-Soviet negotiations: Soviet 
unwillingness to define territorial boun- 
daries except in secret treaty owing to 
approaching Polish-Soviet negotiations: 
need for Polish-Lithuanian agreement. 


Reports discussion in Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference after Sir R. Tower’s personal report 
on situation in Danzig: draft resolutions 
on policy of Conference towards Danzig 
and Poland to be prepared. 


Refers to reported Polish Govt. intention 
to contract with firm of Manfred Weiss 
for supply of cartridges and loaders, and 
reports Ambassadors’ Conference’s de- 
cision to inform Hungarian and Polish 
Govts. that Allied Govts. cannot approve 
such contract. 


Message for M. Chicherin from Lord 
Curzon warning him that British fleet 
would support any Border State attacked 
by Soviet fleet, in accordance with de- 
cision of Allied Govts. of Feb. 24, 1920. 


Refers to No. 262 and reports discussion in 
Ambassadors’ Conference on draft resolu- 
tions (copy transmitted): considers de- 
cisions afford no solution of point at issue 
since workable agreement between Danzig 
and Poland unlikely on basis of Peace 
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270 
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273 


274 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 564 


Mr. LEs.Liz 
Reval 
Tel. No. 103 


Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
No. 400 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 564 


Sm H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 


No. 337 


CoL. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 59 


To EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 582 


To Lt.-Cou. BoGER 
Danzig 


Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 193 


DATE 


May 11 


May 12 


May 13 


May 15 


May 16 


May 17 


May 18 


May 18 


May 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Treaty and views in Paris conflict: asks 
whether matter could be referred to 
Allied Conference to meet at Spa. 


Refers to No. 258: Danzig’s need is for 
food on a relief basis: suggests portion of 
relief credits authorized for Poland be 
applied for relief of Danzig. 


Message of May 10 from M. Chicherin re- 
ferring to No. 264 and denying military 
preparations by Soviet fleet: no Soviet 
attack on any Border State contemplated: 
expresses readiness for Anglo-Soviet nego- 
tiations. 


Reports views of M.F.A. and King of 
Sweden on gravity of Aaland Islands 
question: suggests H.M.G. should support 
Aalanders who seem determined to break 
away from Finland and declare their in- 
corporation with Sweden. 


Refers to No. 265 and agrees that question 
of Danzig should be settled by Supreme 
Council, whether at Spa depends how 
soon Sir R. Tower can submit alternative 
schemes. 


Reports conversation with Dr. Mikhailiw 
of Ukrainian Diplomatic Mission at War- 
saw on economic conditions in the Ukraine: 
urges desirability of U.K. securing large 
share of Ukrainian wheat and sugar: main 
objects of Dr. Mikhailiw’s visit (1) to 
ascertain truth of reported movements of 
British fleet in Black Sea, (2) to enquire 
whether H.M.G. would give de facto recog- 
nition to the Hetman Petlura’s govern- 
ment. 


Reports rupture in Soviet-Lithuanian 
peace negotiations and Lithuanian refusal 
to consider Soviet proposal for immediate 
joint offensive against Poland, Lithuanians 
taking Vilna. 

Refers to No. 266: instructions to consult 
British Director of Relief at Paris on possi- 
bility of sending food to Danzig from 
Allied credits. 


Letter from Mr. Oliphant referring to 
letter of May 5 from Lt.-Col. Boger to War 
Office criticizing frontier fixed for Danzig 
and stating that Inter-Allied Germany— 
Poland Boundary Commission should re- 
commend alterations to Ambassadors’ 
Conference if modifications considered 
advisable. 


Increased French economic interest in 
Baltic States reinforces views in No. 257: 
de facto recognition just given by France 
to Latvia and Lithuania and possibility 
of de jure recognition: supports M.F.A.’s 
request for British recognition. 
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281 


NO. AND NAME 
Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 120 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 471 


Mr. KIpDsToNn 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 474 


Mr. KIpDsToNn 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 475 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
No. 35! 


To Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 167 
Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 114 


To Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 78 


Cot. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 63 


Co. TALLENTS 
Reval 
Tel. No. 111 


LITHUANIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
London 


DATE 


May 19 


May 20 


May 22 


May 22 


May 22 


May 26 


May 27 


May 28 


May 28 


May 28 


May 3! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports state of negotiations between 
National Metal and Chemical Bank and 
Baltic States: defects in organization of the 
former: need to widen bases of banking, 
timber and flax schemes. 


Reports Finnish Govt.’s_ rejection of 
Swedish offer of support in Pechenga 
question if Finns accept Swedish proposals 
for Aaland Islands: Govt. will not enforce 
autonomy law but union of Islands with 
Sweden would not be accepted: difficulty 
of obtaining unbiased opinion. 


Reports M.F.A.’s enquiry whether H.M.G. 
intends to grant de jure recognition to 
Esthonia in near future. 


Reports request of Prime Minister that 
Great Powers should issue at once declara- 
tion of disinterestedness in Aaland Islands 
question. 

Reports conversation with M. Patek on his 
visits to Paris and Rome, proposed Polish 
peace conditions, the abortive Polish- 
Soviet peace pourparlers, the Soviet military 
offensive and British attitude towards war 
between Poland and Soviet Russia: anti- 
British feeling in Poland. 


Refers to No. 271 and asks whether 
Lithuania likely to join Soviet Russia in 
joint offensive against Poland. 


Refers to No. 269 and transmits full report 
on Danzig question, analysis of Polish 
and Danzig drafts of treaty to be negotiated 
between Poland and Danzig, and proposals 
for consideration by Allied Conference at 
Spa. 

Refers to No. 268 and states H.M.G. could 
only advise Swedish Govt. to refer Aaland 
Islands question to League of Nations: 
enquires whether this advice would be 
acceptable. 

Reports (1) inability of Lithuania to pro- 
mise not to embarrass Poland at present 
time by military operations, (2) Soviet con- 
fidence that Poland will be beaten if Allies 
do not intervene, (3) Soviet insistence on no 
treaty being made with Poland as condition 
of accepting Lithuanian territorial de- 
mands south of Vilna. Requests instruc- 
tions on advice to give Lithuania. 


Refers to No. 271 and regards Lithuanian 
offensive into Poland and co-operation 
with Soviets as unlikely: signs of improve- 
ment in Polish-Lithuanian relations. 


Lithuanian Govt. unable to accede to 
French Govt.’s request for declaration of 
neutrality during Polish-Soviet conflict 
owing to danger of Soviet occupation of 
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293 


294 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 


No. 453 


Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 175 


Sm H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 392 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 


No. 388 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 170 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 258 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 51 
To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
No. 1965 


Mr. KIpsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 499 

Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Cour. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 180 


DATE 


June 2 


June 7 


June 7 


June 7 


June 7 


June 9 


June 10 


June 13 


June 14 


June 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Vilna: asks to be informed of H.M.G.’s 
policy in event of Soviet invasion of 
Lithuania. 

Reports interviews on Aaland Islands 
question with M.F.A., Finnish Minister 
at Stockholm, and members of Aalanders’ 
delegation: enumerates possible lines of 
action by Allied Conference: considers 
Aaland Islands should be reunited with 
Sweden. 

King of Sweden urges necessity of pro- 
nouncement by Allied Conference on 
Aaland Islands question, following arrest 
on return home of Aaland Islands dele- 
gates: Finnish note of protest against official 
reception of delegates and Swedish reply to 
be published. 

Appreciation of situation in light of Soviet 
offensive: Polish feeling aroused by pro- 
jected talks in London between Supreme 
Economic Council and M. Krassin: re- 
newal of Polish-Soviet peace discussions 
expected shortly. 

Reports Polish Govt.’s concession to finan- 
cial group represented by Col. Delphin to 
extend and exploit harbour of Danzig: 
Col. Delphin’s intention to negotiate with 
Sir R. Tower. 

Reports on practical difficulties in way of 
cession of Aaland Islands to Sweden and on 
Finnish policy towards them: refers to No. 
286 and suggests additional possible line of 
action by Allied Conference. 


Communicates substance of Lord Hard- 
inge’s conversations on June 4 and 5 with 
Lithuanian and Polish representatives in 
London: H.M.G.’s desire for agreement 
between the two countries. 


Instruction to ascertain how French Govt. 
would receive proposal for full recognition 
of Baltic States if put forward by H.M.G. 
at next conference: encloses F.O. memo. 
on subject. 

Reports decision of Finnish Govt. to recog- 
nize Hetman Petlura’s Govt. as de facto 
govt. of Ukrainian Republic. 

Explains urgent need for Allied Con- 
ference’s decision on Aaland Islands ques- 
tion: suggests Conference declare question 
outside their competence and refer it to 
League of Nations. 

Refers to Nos. 257 and 275: insuperable 
difficulties likely in way of broadening 
financial basis of schemes: Mr. Tilden 
Smith confident of concluding all draft 
contracts: no chance of Treasury assistance 
for any currency scheme. 
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356 


299 


301 


303 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 86 


To Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 87 


Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 186 


To Sir H. RumsBoi_p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 280 


Sm H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 414 


Sir H. RuMBoLpD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 425 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 438 


Sm H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 446 


Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 449 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 194 


To Sm H. Rumsotp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 292 


DATE 


June 16 


June 17 


June 18 


June 18 


June 19 


June 22 


June 25 


June 28 


June 28 


June 29 


June 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from H.M. The King to King of 
Sweden referring to earlier conversation on 
Aaland Islands question (see No. 250): 
states that H.M.G. advise reference of 
matter as soon as possible to League of 
Nations by Swedish Govt.: expresses belief 
that this course would give quickest results. 


Instructions to explain H.M.G.’s attitude 
towards Aaland Islands question and their 
intention to refer matter to League of 
Nations if Swedish Govt. does not do so. 


Swedish Govt. have no objection to 
H.M.G.’s submitting whole conflict includ- 
ing arrest of Aaland Islands delegates to 
League of Nations: M.F.A. hopeful of 
speedy solution 


Instructions to inform Polish Govt. of 
H.M.G.’s hope that Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations at Kovno will result in just 
settlement of Lithuania’s claims: hopes 
question of de jure recognition of Baltic 
States will be settled at next meeting of 
Supreme Council: understands Lithuanian 
Govt. ready to conclude defensive alliance 
with Poland if Lithuanian claims satisfied. 


Reports impressions of Lt.-Com. Rawlings 
who was despatched by British Military 
Mission in Poland to Kiev after its occupa- 
tion by the Poles. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A.: urged 
that Polish Govt. should recognize in- 
dependence of Lithuania and agree to dis- 
cuss frontiers on ethnographical principles: 
M. Patek agreed to speak to Chief of State 
and to his colleagues: Kovno negotiations 
fruitless. 


Transmits views on possible renewal of 
peace negotiations with Soviet Russia by 
new Polish Govt. and on resources of Poles 
for continuing war. 


Reports serious military situation following 
crossing of R. Soubz at Lubar by Soviet 
cavalry. 


Asks whether any truth in report that 
Council of League of Nations is to meet 
on July 2 to discuss stopping Polish-Soviet 
war: considers Allies should press Poland to 
end war without delay. 


Refers to varying opinions on Finland’s 
military resources in view of reported 
pledge by H.M.G. not to supply arms to 
Border States for use in possible conflict 
with Soviet Russia. 

Refers to No. 304 and informs of last con- 


versation with Prince Sapicha before he 
left London to become Polish M.F.A.: 
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313 


314 
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316 


317 


NO, AND NAME DATE 


Sm H. Rumpoip July 1 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 462 


Sir H. Rumsoip July 3 
Warsaw 
Tel. Unnumbered to Spa 
Tel. No. 467 to F.O. 


Sm H. Rumsoip July 3 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 468 


EARL CurZON July 4 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 10 


Co. TALLENTS July 5 
Riga 
Tel. No. 231 


Cot, TALLENTS July 6 
Riga 
Tel. No. 233 

Sir H. RumsBoip July 7 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 3 to Spa 
Tel. No. 483 to F.O. 


Sir H. Rumsoip July 7 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 4 to Spa 
Tel. No. 484 to F.O. 


FOREIGN OFFICE July 7 


To Mr. BARCLAY July 7 
Stockholm 
No. 209 
To Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
No. 162 


Gen. Sir R. HAKING July 7 
Spa 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Lord Curzon urged need for early peace 
with Soviet Russia and for conciliatory 
attitude towards Lithuania, plebiscites and 
Danzig. 

Reports conversation with Vice-M.F.A. on 
gravity of military situation, need for im- 
mediate Polish peace proposals to Soviet 
Govt. and (with ref. to No. 301) for policy 
of conciliation towards Lithuania: Marshal 
Pilsudski suspected of obstructing this 
policy. 

Asks for H.M.G.’s views on Prince Sapieha’s 
suggestion that Allies should tell Polish 
Govt. that peace should be restored in 
eastern Europe: considers implications. 


Reports decision of Polish Govt. to recog- 
nize Lithuanian State: has hinted to Prince 
Sapieha that Soviet Govt. might recognize 
certain Lithuanian territorial demands. 


Outlines the preliminaries insisted on by 
Mr. Lloyd George in conversation with 
French leaders before Allies take any steps 
to relieve Poland: Marshal Foch’s views 
on danger to Poland. 


Reports that he gave decision on July 3 
settling Esthonian-Latvian frontier: Lat- 
vian Govt. has resigned: Esthonians to 
evacuate to new frontier by July 17. 


Refers to enclosure in No. 292: suggests 
conditions which should be fulfilled before 
full recognition given to three Baltic States. 


Reports to Lord Curzon at Spa Polish 
Govt.’s decision to appeal to Allies for aid: 
M.F.A.’s estimate of military situation. 


Refers to No. 313 and considers mere an- 
nouncement that Allies have taken situa- 
tion in hand would help to stop further 
demoralization in Poland. 


Memo. of Foreign Office views on ap- 
proaching discussion of Aaland Islands 
question by Council of League of Nations: 
appointment of commission of enquiry 
recommended. 


Informs of Swedish Minister’s request for 
intervention of H.M.G. with Finnish Govt. 
to cease prosecution of two Aaland Islan- 
ders for having taken part in delegation to 
King of Sweden, and Lord Hardinge’s non 
possumus reply. 


Note on Polish situation and serious con- 
sequences likely to follow continued Soviet 
successes, especially effect on Germany: 
considers Polish resistance would be 
strengthened by statement of Allies’ readi- 
ness to support Poland against any inva- 
sion of her ethnological frontiers. 
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322 


323 


324 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 


NO. AND NAME 
To EARL Curzon 

Spa 

Tel. No. 30 


Sm H. RumBoi_p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 5 to Kovno 
Tel. No. 497 to F.O. 


EARL CurRZON 


Spa 
Tel. No. 40 


To Sir E. Crowe 
- Spa 

Tel. No. 47 
Sr H. RumBoitp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 511 


EARL CurRZON 
Spa 
Tel. No. 48 


EARL CuRZON 
Spa 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 52 to F.O. 


EARL CuRZON 
Spa 
Tel. No. 64 


EARL CuRZON 
Spa 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Kovno 


Tel. No. 60 to F.O. 


Mr. KIpDsTON 
Helsingfors 
No. 211 


To Eart Curzon 
Spa 
Tel. No. 59 

Sir H. RumBo.p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 12 to Spa 
Tel. No. 514 to F.O. 


DATE 


July 8 


July 9 


July 11 


July 1 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 13 


July 13 


July 13 


July 14 


July 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Lord Hardinge refers to No. 312: suggests 
suspension of recognition of Baltic States 
not advisable but proviso about frontiers 
should be added. 


Asks for Col. Ward’s aid in securing 
Lithuania’s consent to Polish requests that 
present demarcation line will not be crossed 
and that Lithuania will cover Polish left 
flank to north of Widze. 


Message from Prime Minister for Mr. 
Bonar Law informing him of Allies’ inter- 
view with Polish M.F.A. at Spa and of 
telegram sent that day to M. Chicherin 
proposing immediate Polish-Soviet armis- 
tice followed by Peace Conference: sugges- 
tions for statement to House of Commons. 


Lord Hardinge suggests discussion by Con- 
ference of Memel question. 


Summarizes account of action taken at 
Spa on Polish-Soviet dispute, as received 
by Italian Minister from Italian M.F.A. at 
Spa, and asks whether account is accurate. 


Message from Prime Minister for Mr. 
Bonar Law proposing that documents 
relating to Polish-Soviet armistice pro- 
posals be given to House of Commons next 
day: suggestions on statements to make. 


Instructions to notify Lithuanian Govt. of 
proposed Polish-Soviet armistice terms 
and of Poland’s agreement, if terms ac- 
cepted by Soviet Russia, to Lithuania’s 
occupying Vilna pending settlement by 
Peace Conference. 


Transmits text of telegram informing 
Roumanian Govt. of Polish-Soviet armis- 
tice proposals and suggested London Con- 
ference and enquiring whether Roumania 
would wish to take part in Conference. 


Refers to No. 324 and agrees that Col. 
Tallents can assist in local negotiations 
between Polish and Lithuanian military 
authorities. 


Reports Finnish satisfaction at prospect of 
London Conference: Finno-Soviet Russian 
negotiations at Dorpat had almost reached 
deadlock. 


Lord Hardinge reports news received from 
Kovno of conclusion of peace between 
Lithuania and Soviet Russia on July 12. 


Reports Polish press suggestion of diver- 
gence of views between H.M.G. and French 
Govt. on Lithuanian question: points out 
disadvantage of not having received direct 
information on Soviet-Polish armistice pro- 
posals and other matters. 
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331 


332 


333 


334 


336 


337 


338 


339 


341 


342 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 18 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 542 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 215 


Sir H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 527 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 529 


To Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 318 


To EArt or DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 802 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 158 


To Sir H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 326 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 546 


Srr H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 548 


Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 551 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 813 


DATE 


July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 20 


July 20 


July 21 


July ar 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Repeats telegram to Paris regarding use 
of Allied troops or Polish labour to unload 
ammunition for Poland on two ships ex- 
pected at Danzig: Danzigers likely to 
refuse: alternative labour may lead to 
strike and disorder. 


Reports Polish Minister’s fears of Soviet- 
German intrigues in Latvia and of German 
occupation of Posnania in event of Polish 
military disaster: enquires whether un- 
limited time allowed for Soviet reply to 
armistice proposals and asks for early in- 


dication of steps to be taken if terms refused. 


Reports readiness of Dr. Holsti to settle 
satisfactorily outstanding Anglo-Finnish 
commercial questions. 


Polish intention to counter-attack in south 
on 22nd or 23rd if Soviet Govt. refuse 
armistice proposals. 


Reports conversation with Prime Minister 
who emphasized gravity of military situa- 
tion and urged despatch of Allied troops. 


Instructions, in view of Soviet reply to 
H.M.G.’s armistice proposals, to ask 
Polish Govt. to send formal! peace proposal 
and request for armistice to Soviet Govt. 
and Army H.Q. 


Informs of action taken as result of Soviet 
reply to armistice proposals and of decision 
to send joint British and French Mission to 
Poland, as agreed at Spa: British members 
starting at once: instructions to impress on 
M. Millerand need for speedy action. 


Reports his work in Lithuania, July 10-16; 
describes outstanding features in Polish 
withdrawal from Vilna and its occupation 
by Soviet troops on July 14. 

Informs of decision to send temporary 
Mission to Warsaw consisting of Lord 
D’Abernon, Sir Maurice Hankey and 
Gen. Sir P. Radcliffe; to be joined by 
corresponding French Mission: explains 
functions of Mission. 


Refers to No. 335 and reports delay in des- 
patch of Polish messages: Polish generals 
opposed to their despatch. 


Refers to No. 336 and requests information 
on objects and duties of Lord D’Abernon’s 
Mission. 


Refers to No. 339 and reports despatch 
of Polish messages: Grodno suggested as 
meeting place for negotiations. 


Instructions to ask M. Millerand to direct 
French Minister at Warsaw to press Polish 
Govt. to apply for armistice if they are 
still hesitating. 
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347 


349 


350 


351 


352 


353 


NO. AND NAME 

LITHUANIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
London 


No. 1. 943/3 


Sir H. RuMBo._p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 557 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 556 


Mr. KIpsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 546 


Sir H. RumMBo.Lp 
Warsaw 
Tel. Unnumbercd 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig . 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Paris and F.O. 


Sir G. CLerRK 
Prague 
Tel. No. 128 


Sir H. RuMBOoLp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 568 


Sr G. CLerkK 
Prague 
Tel. No. 129 


Sir H. RumMBo_p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 573 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 143 


DATE 
July 22 


July 23 


July 23 


July 23 


July 23 


July 23 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Expresses Lithuanian Govt.’s hope of 
material, financial and moral support from 
Allies, in particular Great Britain, in same 
degree as Poland in event of Soviet aggres- 
sion. 


Text of Polish Govt.’s Note of July 22 to 
Soviet Govt. proposing cessation of hostili- 
ties and opening of peace negotiations. 


Refers to No. 341 and describes difficulties 
encountered in inducing Polish Govt. to 
send message in No. 344. 


Reports M.F.A.’s request for H.M.G.’s 
advice on reply to expected Soviet demand 
for reopening to trade of Gulf of Finland as 
indispensable condition for Finno-Soviet 
armistice. 


Reports Polish Govt.’s complaint of failure 
to receive shipload of arms on s.s. ‘Triton’ 
owing to Danzig labourers’ refusal to un- 
load: Sir R. Tower unable to act as no 
reply received to No. 330: hopes Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference will authorize Sir R. 
Tower to ensure prompt delivery. 


Unloading of s.s. “Triton’ postponed in 
view of probable adverse effect of general 
strike in Danzig port on Allied decisions in 
Warsaw. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
discussions with French Mission and agree- 
ment on Polish army’s need for better 
officers: suggests War Office prepare list of 
200 Officers ready to serve: transit facilities 
must be concentrated on Danzig: adequate 
tonnage should be ready in case armistice 
negotiations fail. 


Reports Soviet High Command has in- 
structions to negotiate immediately with 
Polish High Command regarding armistice 
negotiations. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon referring to 
No. 349 and reporting President Masaryk’s 
views on policy of non-intervention in 
Russo-Polish war; considers Polish military 
situation desperate, and fears lest Allies be 
involved and lose all moral authority; 
counter-propaganda the only effective 
weapon against Bolshevism. 


Reports Poles greatly encouraged by news 
of impending arrival of special Anglo- 
French Mission. 


Reports request of Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
that H.M.G. will not object to immediate 
acquisition by Poland of 1,500 machine 
guns imported by Netherlands from Ger- 
many and destined for Mexico. 
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357 
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361 


362 


NO. AND NAME 
Cot. WARD 

Kovno 

Tel. No. 99 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Foreign Office 


Sm H. RumMso.p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 588 


Sir H. RumsBowip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 589 


To Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 29 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 21 


To Ear or DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 586 


Str R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 155 


DATE 


July 26 


July 26 


July 27 


July 27 


July 28 


July 28 


July 28 


July 28 


July 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports Soviet Govt.’s agreement to 
Soviet-Lithuanian conference at Riga to 
discuss matters in dispute; present situation, 
and reasons for delay in ratifying Soviet- 
Lithuanian peace treaty signed July 12. 


Record of conversation with Lithuanian 
Representative who communicated Kovno 
telegrams reporting establishment of Soviet 
administration in occupied Lithuanian 
territories contrary to treaty, enquired 
whether Lithuania could expect help from 
Allies in case of need and suggested 
D’Abernon Mission should proceed to 
Kovno. 

Note 1. Count Tyszkiewicz informed 
formal assurance of assistance could not be 
given at present; occupation of Vilna only 
temporary; no signs of Soviet invasion of 
Lithuania; D’Abernon Mission fully en- 
gaged at Warsaw. 


Personal message from Lord D’Abernon 
to Lord Curzon suggesting he consult 
Sir R. Tower on weak administration at 
Danzig; Gen. Haking could carry on tem- 
porarily; Gen. Haking undertakes to get 
ships unloaded if given discretion to use 
British troops; Polish Govt. urge vital need 
to keep Danzig open. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon: unless 
armistice concluded evacuation of Warsaw 
probably necessary soon: gives reasons for 
preferring Posen to Cracow as new base. 


Refers to Nos. 347 and 348 and informs 
of decision of Anglo-French Conference at 
Boulogne on July 27 to instruct him to 
spare no effort to get cargo unloaded by 
civilian labour. 


Refers to No. 358 and reports that, ‘in 
compliance with decision of Special Am- 
bassadors at Warsaw’, he agreed to 
British military labour unloading munitions 
from s.s. ‘Triton’. 


Prime Minister transmits message from 
Lord D’Abernon (1) suggesting that M. 
Millerand be asked to recall Gen. Henrys 
to Paris, (2) hoping that Marshal Foch will 
agree to Gen. Weygand’s directing Polish 
military operations if asked: instructions to 
communicate substance to M. Maillerand. 


Lord D’Abernon reports views expressed 
at meeting on July 26 with British generals 
on possibility of obtaining German arms: 
no formal decision to be asked for at 
present. 


Transmits copy of his despatch No. 116 
to President of Ambassadors’ Conference 
on situation arising out of arrival at Danzig 
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370 


371 


372 


373 


374 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm H. RumsBoitp 


Warsaw 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. Kinston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 195 

Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 608 


To Mr. KIpsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 184 


Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 174 


Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 175 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 555 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 27 
Sm H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 615 
Cou. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 268 
Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Warsaw 


No. 499 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Warsaw 
Unnumbered 


DATE 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 31 


July 31 


July 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
of s.s. ‘Triton’ and possibility of future 
trouble although improvement in beha- 
viour of dock labourers reported. 


Personal message for Lord D’Abernon: 
states inability to act unreservedly on re- 
commendation in No. 356 and need to 
avoid contradictory instructions: Foreign 
Office should continue to deal with Danzig 
questions. 

Refers to No. 346 and states policy of 
H.M.G. regarding Finnish blockade of 
Soviet Russia. 


Refers to No. 358: message from Lord 
D’Abernon stating no practical alternative 
to use of military labour: Polish Govt. con- 
siders keeping Danzig open will have deter- 
mining influence on Soviet negotiations as 
Soviet Govt. had counted on closing it. 


Refers to No. 305 and explains policy of 
H.M.G. towards States bordering Russia. 


Reports conversations with Prime Minister 
and M.F.A. on future Anglo-Latvian com- 
mercial relations in view of new Ameri- 
can and German competition. 

Refers to No. 275 and gives account of 
current situation of the Metal Bank’s 
scheme in Latvia: considers breakdown 
of negotiations possible: repeats need to 
transfer Mr. Tilden Smith’s interests to a 
body more representative than the Metal 
Bank of general British trade and finance. 


Reports Finnish suggestions in Dorpat 
negotiations for neutralization of Gulf of 
Finland and Baltic and for 4 sea miles 
territorial water limit. 


Refers to No. 359 and reports departure 
of three more barges for Dirschau with 
Polish ammunition. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reports 
Soviet advance far across Spa line: suggests 
vigorous remonstrance to Soviet Govt. 


Enquires about prospects of H.M.G. agree- 
ing to Lithuanian purchase of rifles from 
Germany for enlarged army. 


Narrative account of events from arrival 
of special mission on July 25: armistice 
negotiations due to begin July 31 at Barano- 
wicze: Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
formed: population of Warsaw calm. 
Informs Lord Curzon of appointment of 
Gen. Weygand as Chief Military Adviser 
of Polish Govt. and of Gen. Radcliffe as his 
coadjutor: Sir M. Hankey returning to 
London to give verbal report: considers he 
deserves special thanks of H.M.G. for 
undertaking Polish mission. 
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420 
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375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


381 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RAMSAY 
Stockholm 
No. 580 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. gor 


To Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 364 


FRENCH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Sm H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 625 


To Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 197 


Srr M. HANKEY 
‘en route from 
Germany to London’ 


Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 634 


Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 635 


To Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 368 


DATE 


July 31 


Aug. I 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with M.F.A., who 
stated import of German rifles for re-export 
to Mexico had been refused and expressed 
anxiety at Polish situation, possible Soviet 
designs on Baltic States and reappearance 
of Russian Baltic fleet. Comments on 
Sweden’s traditional fear of Russia and 
unlikelihood of her going to relief of Fin- 
land against Soviets. 


Reports Military Committee of Versailles’ 
suggestion that Allied troops in Allenstein 
and Marienwerder plebiscite areas be 
transferred, if required, to Danzig. 


Message to Lord D’Abernon expressing 
Prime Minister’s hope that he will remain 
in Poland until armistice negotiations 
concluded. 


Note stating M. Miullerand’s hope that 
H.M.G. will agree to suggestion that Con- 
trol Commission in Austria be instructed 
to lift embargo on export to Poland of war 
material purchased by Poland. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
Polish General Staff appeal for speedier 
disembarkation of rifles at Danzig as stocks 
nearly exhausted. 


Refers to No. 364. Finnish Govt. would 
be well-advised to spin out Dorpat negotia- 
tions until clear whether London Con- 
ference will take place or not. 


Sir M. Hankey’s summary of conclusions 
in personal report on his visit to Warsaw, 
July 1920. 

Requests H.M.G.’s opinion on Polish 
M.F.A.’s proposal to suspend despatch of 
peace delegation to Minsk until armistice 
delegation’s report and views of Allied 
Govts. on direct negotiations received: 
rumoured detention of Polish armistice 
delegation near Brest Litovsk. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
meeting of Polish Cabinet’s special war 
committee with Anglo-French Mission, 
resoluteness of Polish Ministers and readi- 
ness of military authorities to co-operate 
with Generals Weygand and Radcliffe. 


Message from Prime’ Minister to Lord 
D’Abernon. He has warned MM. Kame- 
nev and Krassin of risk of complete rup- 
ture with Allies if Soviet Govt. make further 
difficulties about armistice and advance 
further into Poland: considers Polish dele- 
gation should be authorized to give Soviet 
Govt. required guarantees against reorgani- 
zation during armistice of Polish army for 
offensive purposes. 
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390 


391 


393 


394 


395 


396 


397 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 32 


To Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 236 


EARL Curzon 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PALAIRET 
Foreign Office 


BELGIAN AMBASSADOR 
London 
30P No. 3835 


Sm H. Rumso.p 
Warsaw 


No. 509 


Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 645 


Sir R. TOWER 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 25 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 26 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 644 


To Mr. Kipsron 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 198 


Cot. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 109 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 281 


DATE 
Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 | 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to telegraph views, after con- 
sultation with Gen. Haking, on employ- 
ment of Polish labour in Danzig port and 
on railway: employment of British labour 
not considered feasible. 


Refers to No. 372: H.M.G. cannot con- 
sider supply of munitions to Baltic Govts. 
so long as meeting of Peace Conference in 
London in balance. 


Memo. on four propositions relating to 
Polish crisis submitted by M. de Fleuriau. 


Record of conversation with Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires who had instructions to put to 
H.M.G. some points relating to Polish- 
Soviet negotiations and Danzig question. 


Note transmitting request of Belgian Govt. 
to be informed of H.M.G.’s policy towards 
despatch of arms to Poland. 


Reports on anti-semitism and attitude of 
Polish Govt. towards Jewish subjects. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon to Prime 
Minister referring to No. 384: Soviet army 
within 40 km. of Warsaw: denies Polish 
responsibility for armistice delays: sum- 
marizes reply being sent to Soviet Govt. 


Refers to No. 385: employment of Polish 
labour would bring about serious tension: 
martial law would have to be proclaimed 
if Allied Govts. took over Danzig. 


Message from Gen. Haking referring to 
No. 385: estimate of situation in Danzig: 
military expedition necessary to take and 
hold Danzig and lines of communication 
between Poland and Allies. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
Mission’s suggestions on forms Franco- 
British military assistance to Poland might 
take if new situation requires it. 


Informs that Senior Naval Officer, Baltic, 
proceeding to Helsingfors with two des- 
troyers to confer on situation caused by 
continuous Soviet advance in Poland. 


Reports Lithuanian ratification of peace 
treaty with Sovict Russia. 


Refers to indication given to Lithuania by 
M. Joffe, Soviet representative at Lithu- 
anian-Soviet peace negotiations, that dis- 
cussion of defensive military convention at 
Baltic Conference would compromise her 
with Soviet Govt.; reports alternative pro- 
cedures agreed at preliminary meeting of 
Conference. 
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445 


445 


398 


399 


401 


406 


407 To Sm H. Russo.tp 


NO. AND NAME 
Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 282 


Sr H. RumsBo.ip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 653 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 662 


Sir R. TOWER 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 32 


Mr. KipsToNn 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 562 


Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Srr H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 514 


Mr. Kipsron 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 563 


Warsaw 


Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports indication by M. Joffe of Soviet 
determination (1) to take Warsaw unless 
Poland accepts their conditions, especially 
Polish demobilization, (2) not to attend 
London conference on Baltic States and 
Polish affairs. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon listing 
statements which would be beneficial to 
Polish morale: military news bad. 


Transmits text of telegram to Danzig re- 
porting (1) Polish Govt. request to him 
to accelerate, if possible, unloading at 
Danzig and transference of war material 
to Poland, (2) suggestions for employment 
of Polish labour to unload vessels and for 


‘increase in Allied garrison. Asks whether 


any objection to Polish workmen in 
Danzig. 


Sends particulars of revised Danzig fron- 
tiers suggested by Herr Sahm, President of 
Provisional Council. 


Reports arrival of Commodore: requests 
indication of H.M.G.’s intentions with 
regard to Soviet Govt.: no immediate 
danger to Finland anticipated. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
policy towards Russia and need for attitude 
of Italy to conform to that of Great Britain 
and France. 


Refers to No. 400: regrets Polish workmen 
cannot be employed at Danzig owing to 
opposition of inhabitants: War Office have 


ordered no further use of military labour. 


Reports (a) inability of Polish Armistice 
Delegation to agree to Russian demands, 
and its return from Baranowicze, (5) Polish 
Govt.’s attempts to get Moscow wireless 
station to receive their Note agreeing to 
send Peace Delegation to Minsk and en- 
quiring basis of peace terms, (c) Soviet 
advance on Warsaw and Polish prepara- 
tions for its defence, (d) Polish Govt.’s de- 
cision to go to Posen, and arrangements 
for Diplomatic Corps, (e) rumours in 
circulation, and dismissal of Marshal 
Pilsudski’s Chef de Cabinet, (f) exhaustion 
of Soviet troops. 


Refers to No. 402 and transmits own views 
and those of Commodore on need to pre- 
vent egress of Soviet fleet: states reasons 
for anticipating fleet movement: laying of 
fresh mines would probably be necessary 
but reimposition of blockade not advocated. 


Explains meaning of declaration to Poland 
agreed upon by Anglo-French Conference 
at Lympne on Aug. g and transmitted to 
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410 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 672 


Mr. BARCLAY 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 233 


Sir G. CLerK 
Prague 
Tel. No. 138 


To Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 377 


To BELGIAN AMBASSA- 
DOR 
London 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 166 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 363 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 566 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 959 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. g60 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


10 


IO 


10 


10 


10 


It 


Il 


2 | 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Warsaw: instructions to make clear to 
Polish Govt. essential conditions of any 
Allied support. 


Reports transmission of Declaration re- 
ferred to in No. 407 to M.F.A., who in- 
formed him of Soviet Peace Delegation’s 
arrival on Polish front beyond Siedlce and 
Polish action thereupon. 


Considers Swedish Govt. would refuse to 
participate in Allied blockade of Soviet 
Russia in event of war. 


Reports official announcement of Czecho- 
slovak neutrality and non-intervention in 
Russo-Polish war. 


Transmits Soviet peace terms to be 
offered to Poland on Aug. 11 at Minsk: in- 
structions to communicate them to Polish 
Govt. and state that ‘British Govt. could 
not assume responsibility of taking hostile 
action against Russia if conditions now 
offered, in their general substance, were 
refused’. French Govt. asked to instruct 
French Minister at Warsaw similarly. 


Note from Lord Curzon referring to No. 389 
and stating that H.M.G. have not yet de- 
cided to supply arms officially to Poland 
from Govt. stock but have not objected to 
private firms buying war material in Great 
Britain on behalf of Polish Govt. 


Refers to No. 401 and reports interview 
with Herr Sahm on Aug. 7 at which latter 
expressed anxiety about situation of Danzig 
and said only solution lay in enlargement 
of Free City’s territory so as to make 
her self-supporting: growing apprehensions 
and rumours. 

Considers Roumanian co-operation in de- 
fence of Poland, in event of Soviet rejection 
of peace proposals, will be half-hearted and 
inefficient unless convincing proof given 
that Allies mean to guarantee fullest pos- 
sible support. 


Transmits summary of armistice terms with 
Soviet Russia to be approved by President 
on Aug. 12: considers terms unexpectedly 
favourable to Finland. 


Reports that President of Council, con- 
sidering action by H.M.G. at Warsaw (see 
No. 411) to be contrary to policy agreed 
at Lympne, and Soviet terms to deprive 
Poland of independence, is unable to in- 
struct French Minister at Warsaw in sense 
desired. 


Refers to No. 416: Secretary-General of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs added that 
French Govt. had decided as from Aug. 11 
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460 


461 


462 


462 


418 


419 


421 


422 


423 


424 


425 


426 


427 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 684 


To Mr. Kipsron 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 199 


To Cox. TALLENTS 


Riga 
Tel. No. 237 


To Sir H. RumsBoitp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 379 


To Mr. HENDERSON 


Paris 
Tel. No. 904 


Sm H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 677 


Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 295 


Sr H. Rumso.ip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 689 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 965 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
No. 170 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


II 


II 


Il 


Il 


II 


12 


- 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


to recognize Gen. Wrangel’s Govt. as de 
facto Govt. of S. Russia: no other course 
open after H.M.G.’s action at Warsaw 
without consulting French Govt. 


Action taken as instructed in No. 411: 
M.F.A. replied that Poland would fight 
to the end rather than accept shameful 
terms indicated, even if deprived of all 
Allied support. 


Refers to No. 402: states reason for des- 
patch of H.M. ships to Helsingfors: in- 
structions to advise Finnish Govt. to refuse 
Soviet Govt.’s proposal that Finland should 
forbid her ports to Powers engaged in 
hostile operations against Soviet Govt. 


Refers to No. 397: considers formal anti- 
Soviet convention by Baltic States un- 
necessary and dangerous. 


Informs of communication from M. Kame- 
nev of Aug. 11, stating that Russian repre- 
sentatives had awaited Polish armistice 
delegates since Aug. g, and of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reply. 


Instructions to inform French Govt. at 
once that H.M.G.’s action at Warsaw on 
Aug. 10 was taken as direct sequel to 
Lympne decisions; no time for delay; 
French Govt. informed immediately. 
French Govt.’s action re Wrangel almost 
incredible in view of relevant Lympne de- 
cision; H.M.G. still hope announcement 
made without authority of French Govt. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
favourable reception of Lympne declara- 
tion by Polish Ministers except for pro- 
posed appointment of Commander-in- 
Chief: reasons for M.F.A.’s suggestion that 
fulfilment of this condition be postponed. 


Latvian M.F.A. urges importance of econo- 
mic conference of Baltic States being held 
in London simultaneously with Anglo- 
Soviet commercial negotiations: submits 
reasons for supporting this suggestion. 


Refers to No. 418: French Minister is in- 
forming Polish Govt. today that French 
Govt. consider Soviet armistice proposals 
totally unacceptable. 


Reports comments of Secretary-General 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs on receipt of 
message in No. 422: suggested press com- 
muniqué on divergence of views and con- 
tinued close Anglo-French co-operation. 


Transmits copy of his despatch No. 120 to 
President of Ambassadors’ Conference on 
Danzig situation and strained relations 
between Danzigers and Poles which make 
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470 





428 


429 


431 


432 


433 


436 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir H. Rumsoitp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 383 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 693 


Po.LisH CHARGE 
Dp’ AFFAIRES 
London 


To EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 2758 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 


To FRENCH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Co.L. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 2 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 572 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 978 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


13 


13 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Danzig-Polish treaty negotiations, due to 
begin in September, difficult. 

Refers to No. 418 and states reasons for 
advice given to Polish Govt.: situation 
complicated by information in No. 425 
which contradicts assurance given by 
French Minister to Lord Curzon: instruc- 
tions not to encourage Polish Govt. in 
attitude which may result in their being 
supported only by France. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon suggesting 
plan to overcome main obstacle to agree- 
ment on Soviet-Polish armistice: Polish 
defensive forces to be Ieft intact and Entente 
to guarantee no Polish aggression. 


Communicates telegram from Prince 
Sapieha summarizing his interview with 
Sir H. Rumbold on Aug. 11: Prince Sapieha 
had said he would not communicate to 
Polish Govt. H.M.G.’s advice that Soviet 
terms should be accepted so that H.M.G. 
could change their attitude; Poland would 
not agree to humiliating demands. 


Informs at length of conversation on Aug. 
13 between Lord Curzon and M. de 
Fleuriau on French recognition of Gen. 
Wrangel’s Govt. and H.M.G.’s advice to 
Polish Govt. 


Letter from Lord Curzon referring to his 
interview with M. de Fleuriau (No. 431) 
and arguments there used: considers 
recognition of Gen. Wrangel resulted from 
M. Millerand’s failure to secure British 
repudiation of M. Kamenev at Lympne 
Conference. 


Note from Lord Curzon acknowledging 
No. 378 and stating that, until Soviet- 
Polish negotiations have definitely broken 
down, H.M.G. unable to support proposal. 


Despatch to Dept. of Overseas Trade, com- 
municated to F.O. Aug. 24, describing 
economic conditions in Baltic States and 
explaining why efficient help to Latvia and 
Esthonia imperative. 


Refers to No. 419: considers arrival of 
H.M. ships at Helsingfors made profound 
impression in Petrograd and helped to 
secure more favourable armistice terms for 
Finland. 


Reports conversation with M. Paléologue 
who denied instructions to French Minis- 
ter at Warsaw to inform Polish Govt. that, 
in opinion of French Govt., Soviet peace 
terms unacceptable, communicated in- 
structions actually sent and asked for 
H.M.G.’s opinion as soon as possible on 
Lord D’Abernon’s proposal (No. 429). 
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484 
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487 


487 


438 


439 


442 


NO. AND NAME 
EARL oF DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 981 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 913 


To EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sm H. RumsBoitp 
Posen 


Tel. No. 697 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 2623 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 36 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 916 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 982 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 574 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 917 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


Reports M. Millerand’s agreement in 488 
principle with Lord D’Abernon’s proposal: 
French Govt. will not itself communicate 

with Soviet Govt., but leave British Govt. 

to find means of conveying proposal to 
Soviet Govt. 


Refers to French message of Aug. 11 to 489 
Washington on relations with Russia and 
comments on inconsistencies in French 
policy: instructions to point out increas- 

ing difficulty of H.M.G.’s maintaining 
reticence in face of direct challenge. 


States that French Govt. do not appreciate 489 
British resentment of their behaviour: 
matters not advanced by recent telegram 
from M. Millerand (enclosure in No. 441). 


Refers to No. 428 and summarizes state- 490 
ment he intends to make to Polish Govt.: 
considers Polish Peace Delegation the most 
conciliatory that could have been sent. 


Transmits copy of telegram from M. Mil- 491 
lerand to M. de Fleuriau for communica- 

tion to Lord Curzon on subject of Russo- 
Polish affairs and respective policies of 
French and H.M. Govts.: notes that 
French recognition of Gen. Wrangel’s 
Govt. was given before receipt of British 
Embassy’s Note on Soviet peace terms to 
Poland. 


Reports expected arrival at Danzig of 494 
Danish volunteers and of armament sup- 
plies: considers they can be forwarded to 
Poland only by taking over port and rail- 

way and placing them under military 
control; labour battalions would be in- 
dispensable. 


Refers to Nos. 436 and 437 and states that 494 
H.M.G. do not think present moment 
favourable for making any suggestion: 
gives reasons. 


Refers to M. Millerand’s telegram to M. 495 
de Fleuriau (enclosure in No. 447) and to 

M. Paléologue’s enquiry as to what else 

the French Govt. could do to close present 
incident: asks for declaration to which 
French Govt. could subscribe and which 
could be made public. 


Transmits M.F.A.’s enquiry whether 495 
Finland could buy military material in 
U.K. and his suggestion of loan for the 
purpose. 

Refers to No. 444: considers suggestions 496 
made by M. de Fleuriau (enclosure in No. 

447) carry matters no further: indicates 


only declarations of positive value that 
French Govt. could make. 


li 


-_ 


447 


449 


451 


482 


453 


455 


456 


NO. AND NAME 

FRENCH CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES 
London 


Po.tisH CHARGE 
D’AFPAIRES 
London 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 986 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 919 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Posen 


Tel. No. 709 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. ggo 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. gg1 


Str H. RumBo.tp 
Posen 


No. 527 


Mr. KIDsSTON 
Hclsingfors 
No. 260 


Sir R. TOwerR 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 37 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


16 


.17 


17 


a 


17 


17 


. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Note enclosing copy of telegram of Aug. 16 
from M. Millerand expressing desire for 
restatement of Anglo-French solidarity and 
authorizing three-point declaration on 
French policy. 


Note enclosing copy of note of Aug. 6 
handed by Prince Sapicha to Sir H. 
Rumbold tracing course of Soviet-Polish 
relations since Polish appeal to Allies on 
July 6 (see No. 313), asserting prolonga- 
tion of struggle due entirely to Soviet Govt. 
and stating Poland’s need of immediate 
help. 


Transmits formulae on French policy in 
eastern Europe agreed by M. Millerand 
and to be published, if accepted by 
H.M.G. as closing Anglo-French incident: 
hopes H.M.G. can accept them. 


Informs of H.M.G.’s view that attempts to 
find form of words which would bridge 
existing gap unlikcly to have satisfactory 
results: suggests French Govt. send mes- 
sage direct to Polish Govt. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
urgent request of Polish Govt. that H.M.G. 
deal with situation at port of Danzig. 


Reports conversation with M. Paléologue 
who gave assurance that message similar 
to formulae in No. 449 would be repeated 
to French Minister, Warsaw, and made a 
statement on message to Washington, re- 
ferred to in No. 438. 


Reports further conversation with M. 
Paléologue, who stated M. Millerand un- 
able to make policy statement other than 
that in No. 449, and that H.M.G. should 
not consider note to Washington as vitiat- 
ing in any way principle of Anglo-French 
Entente. 


Transmits copy of his letter to Poljsh 
Ministry of Forcign Affairs pointing out 
bad impression likely to be created abroad 
by unconciliatory attitude of Polish Dele- 
gate to Conference at Riga despite 
Lithuania’s unmistakable proofs of good- 
will. 


Reports surprise caused by rapidity of final 
stages of Soviet-Finnish armistice negotia- 
tions at Dorpat: sees no ground for sus- 
pecting direct German intervention: con- 
siders Soviets influenced partly by arrival 
of H.M. ships in Finnish waters. 


Reports resolution in Constituent Assembly 
asking him to declare Danzig’s neutrality 
in Russo-Polish war. 
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496 


498 


500 


501 


501 


502 


5993 


993 


595 


506 


458 


459 


461 


462 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 994 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Posen 
Tel. No. 713 


Sm G. BuCHANAN 
Rome 


Tel. No. 348 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 997 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 486 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Riga 
Tel. No. 247 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 273 
Prague 
Tel. No. 134 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 164 
Sofia 
Tel. No. 66 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 203 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 224 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 248 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 232 
Constantinople 
Tel. No. 768 
Teheran 
Tel. No. 434 


463 Sir P. Loraine 


464 


465 


Warsaw 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sm P. LorAIne 
Warsaw 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Po.tsH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 
No. 4362 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


18 


. 18 


. 18 


19 


19 


19 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports Mr. Lloyd George’s unwillingness 
to agree to any announcement with regard 
to Anglo-French dispute: requests permis- 
sion to go on leave for ten days. 


Refers to Nos. 400 and 404: according to 
Gen. Borowski no military supplies can be 
transported via Danzig unless Allied assis- 
tance is given. 


Reports views of M.F.A. on recent French 
and U.S. policy in eastern Europe, his 
opposition to blockade of Soviet Russia and 
reasons for initiating Soviet-Italian econo- 
mic negotiations. 


Asks whether he should act following 
French Govt.’s protest against Sir R. 
Tower’s conduct in ‘holding-up French 
munitions for Poland at Danzig’. 


Summarizes German press report from 
Konigsberg on declarations by Comman- 
der of Soviet troops in Soldau region. 


Outlines H.M.G.’s actions on receipt of 
Soviet peace terms on Aug. 10 (see No. 
411), French Govt.’s recognition of Gen. 
Wrangel and instructions to French Minis- 
ter at Warsaw: states difficulty of forecast- 
ing future developments in Warsaw: Sir 
H. Rumbold has again urged Polish Govt. 
not to reject any reasonable peace pro- 
posal. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reporting 
reversal of military situation since Polish 
counter-offensive on Aug. 16: enemy 
thrown back in disorder and pursuit con- 
tinuing. 

Message from Lord D’Abernon expressing 
opinion that even after a complete victory 
Poland’s peace terms would not be un- 
reasonable since durable peace desired 
safeguarding independence and security. 


Note stating that Sir R. Tower’s refusal 
to admit to Danzig ships carrying war 
material and munitions for Poland con- 
tradicts Article 104 of Treaty of Peace: 
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597 


597 


508 


508 


599 


510 


510 





467 


469 


470 


471 


472 


473 


474 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 39 


sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 40 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 
No. 528 


Sr H. RumsBoip 
Warsaw 
No. 529 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 42 


Sr H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 743 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 747 


Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 
Lucerne 
Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 21 


Aug. 21 


Aug. 23 


Aug. 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


requests Lord Curzon’s intervention to 
re-establish normal transport. 


Reports that provisional Polish-Danzg 
treaty of April 22 has been prolonged. 


Refers to No. 442 and states situation be- 
coming more acute: to avert serious riots 
Polish Commissioner General has been 
informed that s.s. ‘Juno’ must not enter 
harbour: martial law must be proclaimed 
if Polish labour used to unload ships; this 
would entail very strong garrison reinforce- 
ments, proposed troops from Memel (see 
No. 468) would have no effect. Awaits 
decision. 


Record of conversation with French 
Chargé d’Affaires who handed in (1) re- 
presentation against Sir R. Tower’s action 
in opposing entry into Danzig of ships con- 
taining war material, (2) note expressing 
readiness of French Govt. to order force at 
Memel to Danzig to maintain order and 
assure transit of war material to Poland. 


Comments on despatch by Sir P. Loraine 
recording conversation with Prince Sapieha 
concerning Polish relations with H.M.G. 
and France. Gives own views on this and 
on Polish suggestion for interallied con- 
ference: presumes Poles want definite and 
identical advice from H.M.G. and France 
On making immediate peace with Soviet 
Russia. 


Reports conversation in which Prince 
Sapicha expounded to Sir P. Loraine pro- 
posals he intendcd to put forward for secur- 
ing to Poland free access to sea through 
Danzig. 


Reports arrival of French cruiser ‘Gueydon’ 
with military supplies for Poland and 
captain’s proposals that crew unload ship 
and French troops guard barges by river to 
Poland: Gen. Haking’s opposition to sug- 
gestion on military grounds. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon reports 
few ‘commissaries’ or Chinese captured 
by Poles and suggests reasons. 


Message from Lord D’Abernon: refers to 
No. 413 and comments on demand for 
increase in Danzig boundaries: considers 
it dangerous for Socialistic workmen in 
league with Soviets to be allowed to violate 
Treaty of Versailles: Polish feelings on 
subjcct. 


Refers Mr. Balfour to decision on Danzig 
taken at Lucerne meeting between him- 
self and Signor Giolitti, Aug. 23 (Vol. 
VIII, No. 89, App. 2): instructions to 
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511 


512 


313 


315 


516 


517 


517 


518 


475 


476 


4T7 


478 


481 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1020 


Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 44 
Sm R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 45 


Co.. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 114 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1021 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1022 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1023 


Sr H. Rumsoitp 
Warsaw 


No. 534 


Sir H. Rumso.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 536 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 


No. 539 


Mr. LiLoyp GEORGE 
Lucerne 


Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


communicate with Admiralty with view 
to presence of suitable naval force at 
Danzig. 


Reports agreement of French Govt. to pro- 
posed instructions to High Commissioner 
at Danzig and action being taken. 


Reports worsening of situation in Danzig. 


Reports Polish Govt. protests at Danzig 
Constituent Assembly’s neutrality resolu- 
tion and asks whether he should make a 
public statement to appease Polish opinion. 


Reports that Lithuanians will occupy 
Vilna, Aug. 24: Polish Delegation coming 
to Kovno to discuss military and political 
questions: 15th Soviet army to be disarmed 
but not interned: M. Axelrod proposed as 
Soviet emissary to Lithuania. 


Refers to No. 475: Sir R. Tower informed 
of contemplated instructions: French Govt. 
think display of Allied unity enough to 
overcome opposition at Danzig and desire 
to know whether H.M.G. will send more 
ships if required. 

Transmits instructions sent to Sir R. 
Tower by President of Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference to secure to Poland complete 
liberty of transit through Danzig. 


Reports conversation with M. Paléologue 
who informed him of counsels of modera- 
tion he had given to Polish representatives. 


Describes dramatic change brought about 
by Polish victory in battle of Warsaw and 
significance of Soviet defeat: considers 
possible effects on Polish-Soviet peace nego- 
tiations at Minsk. 


Transmits copy of note from M.F.A. 
complaining of Germany’s_ unfriendly 
attitude and enclosing (1) instructions 
allegedly issued to German airmen 
crossing Polish territory, (2) document 
purporting to be list of certain German 
officers serving with Soviet forces. 


Transmits copies of two notes from Polish 
General Staff to British Military Mission 
relating to passage over German frontier 
of Germans to join the Soviet forces. 


Personal message to Lord D’Abernon of 
appreciation of his services and Gen. Rad- 
cliffe’s: considers primary cause of Polish 
recovery was appointment of Gen. Wey- 
gand and proper use of French Mission: 
hopes Lord D’Abernon will remain in 
Warsaw until situation as regards peace 
negotiations clear. 
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519 
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520 


520 


521 
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522 
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528 
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490 


491 


492 


493 


494 


495 


496 


497 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir A. GEDDES 
Washington 
Tel. No. 700 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1031 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 584 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 49 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 768 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 773 


To Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 
Tel. No. 388 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1036 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 776 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Paris 
Tel. No. 50 to F.O. 


To Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 402 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


25 


25 


. 26 


26 


26 


. 27 


.27 


OF 


27 


28 


. 28 


. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Informs of despatch of British and French 
warships to Danzig: instructions to join 
French and Italian colleagues in inviting 
U.S. Govt. to give naval collaboration. 


Reports British reservation at Versailles 
Military Committee on employment of 
Polish troops at Danzig; also Marshal 
Foch’s insistence on need for immediate 
Allied reinforcements there and request 
for H.M.G.’s views without delay. 


Reports M.F.A.’s desire to be informed of 
any intention by H.M.G. to revive London 
Conference scheme or to substitute other 
plan for general settlement. 


Reports decision communicated in No. 480 
produced instant effect at Danzig: no 
difficulty anticipated: threatened labour 
demonstrations did not take place. 


Records conversation with Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires concerning Polish-Soviet peace 
terms and need for satisfactory Polish- 
Lithuanian agreement. 


States that he has advised Polish Ministers 
to settle eastern boundaries as rapidly as 
possible with Soviet Govt. and not to com- 
plicate present negotiations by introducing 
question of Vilna and their relations with 
Lithuania. 


Reports that Polish peace delegation at 
Minsk rejected the fifteen Soviet demands 
on Aug. 25: M.F.A. going to Brest-Litovsk 
tomorrow to meet head of delegation. 


Asks for views of Italian Prime Minister 
on Soviet reply to Anglo-Italian communi- 
cation to M. Kamenev on Soviet peace 
terms (sce Vol. VIIT, No. 89). 


Repeats telegram to Sir R. Tower refer- 
ring to Nos. 467 and 489 and asking 
whether troop reinforcements now con- 
sidered necessary. 


Reports M.F.A.’s territorial objectives in 
negotiations with Soviet Govt. 


Reply to Mr. Henderson’s telegram re- 
peated in No. 494: strongly opposed to 
employment of Polish troops. 


Refers to ‘Times’ report that large section 
of Warsaw opinion in favour of ‘a fight 
to finish’ with Bolshevism: instructions 
to urge all members of staff to inculcate 
moderation: observations on effect on pub- 
lic opinion in U.K. of (a) a Polish policy 
of moderation, (5) Polish claims to terri- 
tory beyond ethnographical frontiers. 
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532 


532 


533 


534 


534 


5935 


535 


536 


536 


499 


501 


502 


503 


509 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. HENDERSON 


Paris 
Tel. No. 964 


To Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 403 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 970 


To Cor. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 60 


Sr R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 52 


Cor. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 319 
Srr H. RumBo.tp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 785 


Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1055 


To Mr. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 972 


Co. TALLENTS 


ga 
Tel. No. 321 


To Sir H. Rumspoip 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 409 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


30 


3! 


3! 


3! 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 477: instructions to sug- 
gest that Ambassadors’ Conference ask 
Sir R. Tower to make public statement 
repudiating Constituent Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of neutrality. 


Informs of conversation with Lithuanian 
Representative concerning his Govt.’s fear 
of attack by Poles, need to avoid incidents, 
and internment of Soviet troops driven 
across frontier: instructions to inform 
Polish Govt. of H.M.G.’s opinion that 
attack on Lithuania or attempt to recover 
Vilna by force would be ‘act of greatest 
political folly’. 


Refers to No. 499: instructions to suggest 
to French Govt. that similar warning be 
given to Polish Govt. by French representa- 
tive at Warsaw. 


Refers to No. 499; instructions to protest 
against non-internment of Soviet troops if 
report in No. 478 correct. 


Reports decision of dock labourers to re- 
sume work. 


Reports progress made in preparing way 
for direct Polish-Lithuanian negotiations 
at Riga. 


Refers to No. 497: considers judgement of 
“Times” correspondent wrong: gives own 
views on public opinion, attitude of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, and desirability of bringing 
influence to bear on Polish Peace delega- 
tion. 


Communicates Italian Govt.’s suggestions 
for reply to Soviet telegram to Mr. Balfour 
mentioned in No. 493. 


Reports French Govt.’s concurrence in ad- 
vice and instructions given in No. 499: 
action suggested in No. 500 unnecessary as 
similar warnings already repeated by 
French Govt. 


Instructions to point out to Ambassadors’ 
Conference that despatch of Polish troops 
to Danzig now neither desirable nor 
necessary: H.M.G. could not concur in 
their despatch. 


Transmits substance of draft agreement 
submitted informally to Polish and Lithu- 
anian representatives at Riga on Sept. 1. 


Instructions to remind Polish Govt. of 
agreement signed by M. Grabski at Spa, 
and inform them of attitude H.M.G. ex- 
pects Poland to take towards Lithuanian 
question. 
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542 


542 


510 


511 


512 
513 


514 


515 


516 


517 


518 


519 


520 


521 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. KipstTon 

Helsingfors 

Tel. No. 210 


Sir R. Tower 
Danzig 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Paris 
Tel. No. 54 to F.O. 
Mr. HARVEY 
Foreign Office 
Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 802 


Sr H. RumMBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 803 
To Mr. KIpsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 211 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 592 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 


Tel. No. 44 to Warsaw 


Tel. No. 329 to F.O. 


PoLisH CHARGE 
p’ AFFAIRES 
London 


No. 4615 


Mr. KIpsTON 
Helsingfors 
No. 284 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 241 


To Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 419 


DATE 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Replies to No. 488: instructions to urge 
Finnish Govt. to conclude treaty based on 
ethnographic considcrations and not to re- 
vive expansionist ideas. 

Refers to No. 494: considers reinforcements 
not now needed: coal imperatively re- 


quired. 


Memorandum on demarcation line be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. 

Reports action taken on No. 509 and views 
of M.F.A. on negotiations with Lithuania: 
considers action reported in Nos. 503 and 
508 premature and likely to cause con- 
fusion: M.F.A.’s agreement to try and 
curb Gen. Rozwadowski and statement 
that Poles would not attack but act only in 
self-defence if Lithuania made common 
cause with Soviet Russia and attacked them. 
Reports M.F.A.’s enquiries whether Poland 
should recognize Baltic States de jure: has 
replied unable to advise. 

Instructions to inform Finnish Govt. of 
H.M.G.’s desire to repeat for formal record 
view that territorial water limits do not 
extend beyond 3 miles from low-water 
mark. 

Refers to No. 510 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. on Soviet-Finnish peace nego- 
tiations and difficulties raised by new 
Soviet demands. 

Requests Sir H. Rumbold to use influence 
to persuade Polish Govt. to send dele- 
gates to agree on military demarcation line: 
outlines possible effect of its establishment 
on Soviet-Lithuanian relations. 

Note relating to Soviet infringement of 
Lithuanian neutrality and alleging co- 
operation of Lithuania with Soviet armies: 
requests H.M.G. to restrain German Govt. 
from unncutral action in allowing Soviet 
troops interned in East Prussia to pass into 
Lithuania. 

Refers to recrudescence of German activi- 
tics unknown to M.F.A., including visits of 
Admiral v. Hintze, and gives details: pos- 
sible scheme of pro-German party may 
have been ruined by Polish victory. 
Refers to draft agreement mentioned in 
No. 508 and to No. 454: reviews difficulties 
of Polish-Lithuanian situation: considers 
military demarcation line an urgent neces- 
sity. 

Refers to No. 514: H.M.G. do not wish to 
advise Polish Govt. on de jure recognition 
of Baltic States: outlines what such recogni- 
tion involves. 
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553 


522 


523 


524 


525 


526 


527 


528 


529 


530 


$31 


NO. AND NAME 
Srr R. Tower 
Paris 


Unnumbered 


To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 997 

To Mr. KENNARD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 418 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1087 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 337 
To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1003 
To Mr. KENNARD 
Rome 
Tel. No. 428 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 342 


To Co.. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 273 
Sir H. RumBo.ip 


Warsaw 
No. 590 


Sr H. RumsBo.ip 
Warsaw 


No. 593 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris | 
Tel. No. 1096 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


10 


I! 


12 


14 


14 


14 


14 


5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits memo. on administration of 
Danzig and desirability of decision being 
reached on various matters. 


Refers to Polish-Lithuanian differences, 
Polish Govt.’s appeal to League of Nations 
and Lithuanian Govt.’s desire for Confer- 
ence at London, H.M.G.’s willingness to 
invite Polish delegates to London if French 
and Italian Govts. agree, and conflicting 
evidence on origin and responsibility for 
present situation: instructions to invite 
French and Italian Govts. to co-operate 
in representations on lines suggested. 


Refers to No. 523: Secretary-General of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs agrees to joint 
action at Warsaw and Kovno: question of 
reference to League of Nations or special 
Conference in London being referred to 
President of Council at Aix-les-Bains. 


Reports ratification on Sept. 9 by Central 
Executive Committee at Moscow of peace 
treaties with Latvia and Lithuania. 


Refers to No. 523: League of Nations ready 
to discuss Polish-Lithuanian dispute on 
Sept. 16 and have invited Lithuanian 
Govt. to accept mediation: H.M.G. there- 
fore advise latter to accept mediation by 
League and propose to drop London Con- 
ference: instructions to secure co-operation 
of French and Italian Govts. 


Reports principal points of interview given 
by head of Soviet delegation to Riga 
newspaper on arrival to negotiate an 
armistice with Poland. 


Instructions not to do anything involving 
official recognition of Soviet delegation in 
Riga, but to report on progress. 


Refers to No. 240 and recent interruption 
in Poland’s communications through 
Danzig: requests proper consideration be 
given to observations in No. 240 by Am- 
bassadors’ Conference during forthcoming 
negotiations in Paris for Polish-Danzig 
treaty. 


Reports belief that object of M. Grabski’s 
visit to Paris is to negotiate French loan to 
be guaranteed by Polish Govt.: comments 
on favourable position which France will 
gain, and on bad impression created in 
Warsaw financial circles by Anglo-French 
petroleum agreement. 


Refers to No. 526 and transmits French 
Govt.’s reply reporting cease-fire and im- 
minent opening of Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations at Kalvaria; Lithuanian 
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533 


534 


535 


536 


537 


538 


539 


541 


542 


NO. AND NAME 


To EARL OF DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1012 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1014 


To EARL OF DERBY 


Paris 
No. 3107 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1104 


Mr. KIpDsTON 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 608 


Mr. KIpsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 293 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1120 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 611 


Sir H. RumMBoiv 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 860 


To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1039 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


15 


2! 


21 


22 


22 


23 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Govt.’s request for H.M.G. and French 
Govt. to be represented there. Requests 
immediate instructions. 


Reply to No. 531: matter should be left to 
League of Nations, but H.M.G. prepared 
to send representatives to Kalvaria Con- 
ference on certain understandings. 


Letter to Lord Curzon proposing that 
H.M.G. and French Govt. draw up 
detailed scheme for Danzig for Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference to impose on Poles and 
Danzigers. 


Approves suggestion in No. 533: agrees 
that Mr. Carr should be British representa- 
tive during initial stage. 

Instructions to bring Danzig coal shortage 
to attention of Ambassadors’ Conference 
and to suggest allocation by French Govt. 
from German coal they are receiving under 
Peace Treaty. 


Refers to No. 532 and reports that League 
of Nations Council has begun hearing state- 


ments by Polish and Lithuanian delegates. 


Refers to No. 369: reports Soviet delegates’ 
demand that Finland obtain assurance of 
British support for international guarantee 
for islands in Gulf of Finland to be neutra- 
lized under Peace Treaty: gives own 
opinion of this astonishing request. 
Reports action taken to put on record view 
of Finnish Govt. that territorial water 
limits do not extend beyond 3 miles from 
low-water mark. 

Note 2 explains mistake in decyphering 

No. 515 and disregard, in practice, of 3- 
mile limit. 
Reports Polish delegation’s denial that 
Poland still bound by promise made at Spa 
to agree to compromise on Danzig ques- 
tion, as assistance not given her by all 
Allied Powers when Soviet troops crossed 
ethnographical frontier: suggests reply to 
this argument. 


Transmits report by Major H. B. Mockett 
on situation on Suwalki-Sejny front, East 
Prussian-Lithuanian frontier and in Lithua- 
nia (including Kovno and Vilna), 7-18 
Sept. 1920. 


Outlines vital considerations which have 
dictated Polish decision to pass through 
strip of Lithuanian territory to attack 
Soviets and occupy Grodno. 

Refers to No. 539: doubts whether Polish 
delegates will repudiate Spa agreement: 
states arguments cannot be better refuted 
than on lines suggested. 
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564 


564 
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567 


57! 


573 


547 


549 


5350 


551 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Krpston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 220 


To Sr _H. RumMsBo._p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 435 


To Smr H. RumMBo.p 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 436 


Lorp KILMARNOCK 
Berlin 
No. 959 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 391 


Sr H. Rumso.ip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 883 


Cot. Warp 
Vilna 
No. 71 


To Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 226 


Sm H. RumsBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 887 


DATE 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to inform M.F.A. that H.M.G. 
cannot interfere in question mentioned in 
No. 537, which should be referred to League 
of Nations. 


Refers to No. 541 and gives H.M.G.’s 
views on Polish action: instructions to im- 
press on M.F.A. undesirability of further 
advance to Vilna and need to reassure 
Lithuanians that Poles will evacuate Lithu- 
anian territory now Grodno captured: 
points out danger to League of Nations’ 
mediation and refers to instructions being 
sent to Col. Ward. 


Expresses H.M.G.’s concern at M. Savin- 
kov’s activitics in Poland and suggests 
M.F.A. be advised to have little to do with 
him. 


Reports conversation with Polish Minister 
who regretted prevalent anti-English feel- 
ing in Poland, ascribed it to three causes 
and believed Lithuania acting in collusion 
with Soviet Russia. 


Reports signature on Sept. 29 of Latvian- 
Lithuanian frontier convention: Commis- 
sion to delimit frontier to meet in Riga: 
English chairman required: asks for sug- 
gestions. 


Has spoken to M.F.A. as instructed in 
No. 545: Polish Govt. unable to neglect 
any aid in defeating Sovicts, but would 
propose disarming or transporting M. 
Savinkov’s forces once Polish-Soviet peace 
signed. 


Reports his visit to Warsaw and interview 
on Sept. 27 with Prince Sapieha, who gave 
reason for Polish advance, stated Poles had 
no intention of taking Vilna and explained 
purpose of proposed Suwalki conference: 
considers outside mediation will be neces- 
sary: has impressed on Lithuanian Vice- 
M.F.A. need for prudence and concilia- 
tion: threat of Polish Chief of Staff to 
crush Lithuania if aid given to Soviets or 
Poles tyrannized. 


Restates H.M.G.’s views on conclusion 
of peace between Finland and Soviet 
Russia. 


Reports action taken on receipt of indica- 
tions that Poles would take Vilna within 
next 48 hours: report denied by Polish Chief 
of Staff but Chief of British Military Mis- 
sion suspects some move afoot: concludes 
Marshal Pilsudski may want to go there: 
convinced Poles and Lithuanians will 
never agree if left to themselves. 
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553 


556 


557 


558 


559 


561 


562 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 889 


Mr. KipsTon 
Helsingfors 
No. 313 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1064 


H.M:S. ‘DAuUNTLEss’ 
Riga 
Tel. No. 2300 
EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1173 


Sir P. LoRAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 898 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. gor 
Simm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. go02 


To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1074 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 444 


Sr P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 643 


DATE 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports interview with Prime Minister 
regarding Polish frontiers: considers Govt. 
are sincere but may be faced by military 
fait accompli: views on activities of Marshal 
Pilsudski. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. con- 
cerning imminent conclusion of peace 
although public opinion uneasy about re- 
sult; story circulated by adherents of Gen. 
Mannerhecim concerning campaign to 
make final end of Bolshevism, and char- 
acteristics of Soviet methods at Dorpat. 


Instructions to convey H.M.G.’s concern 
at Polish policy and danger of attack on 
Vilna; to state that if this occurs H.M. 
Minister at Warsaw will be withdrawn, 
and to ask for French co-operation in 
restraining Polish commanders. 


Telegram to Admiralty reporting probable 
signature of armistice and peace prelimina- 
rics not later than Oct. 8. 


Transmits note which M. Leygues pro- 
poses should be sent to Marshal Pilsudski 
by French and British representatives acting 
together. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A.. who 
stated that military conventions with 
Baltic States, especially Finland and Latvia, 
were principal object of his visit to Riga: 
disapproval of French Govt. expected, un- 
certainty as to attitude of H.M.G. 


Reports that Polish and Lithuanian repre- 
sentatives at Suwalki have agreed upon 
demarcation line and signed an armistice. 


Suspects possibility of coup de main on Vilna 
by certain Polish regiments: convinced 
M.F.A. will act to checkmate mutinous 
manceuvre: Gen. de Wiart leaving for 
Vilna tomorrow. 


Comments on moderate tone of note in 
No. 556: H.M. representative at Warsaw 
being instructed to join with French col- 
league in addressing it to Marshal Pilsudski: 
instructions to inform French Govt. of need 
for continued vigilance. 


Refers to Nos. 551, 554 and 556: states 
reasons why strong action may not be 
necessary immediately: instructions to join 
French colleague in making communica- 
tion in No. 556 to Marshal Pilsudski. 


Reports favourable prospects of early 
Polish-Soviet agreement and conversation 
with M.F.A. concerning new frontier line, 
possibility of rapprochement with Russia, 
harmful effect of Polish-Soviet agreement 
on position of Gen. Wrangel, and Poland’s 
desire for understanding with Roumania 
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587 
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571 


$72 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1175 


To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1085 


Sir P. LorAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 920 


Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


PouisH CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Sr P. Loraine 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 921 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1192 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1193 


Cot. TALLENTS 
Riga 
Tel. No. 432 
Co. TALLENTS 
Riga 
No. 304 


DATE 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


I] 


II 


I! 


I! 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
and military conventions with Baltic States 
and Finland as guarantees for observance 
of treaty about to be concluded. 


Reports discussion by Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference on war material in Danzig: ques- 
tion of handing over her share forthwith 
to Poland reserved for future consideration. 


Official information received that Poles 
have occupied Vilna: instructions to urge 
French Govt. to join in action suggested in 
No. 554 and withdraw Minister from War- 
saw, full publicity being given to action of 
two Govts. 


Reports information of strained relations 
between M. Savinkov and Gen. Wrangel: 
describes M. Savinkov’s ideas on _ best 
methods of overthrowing Bolshevik régime 
and asks for instructions on attitude he 
should adopt towards him. 


Record of conversation with Polish Chargé 
d’Affaires about Polish occupation of 
Vilna. 


Note to Lord Curzon relating to occupation 
of Vilna by Gen. Zeligowski according to 
telegrams received: Polish Govt. not pre- 
pared to countenance this wilful action. 


Reports situation at Vilna as described in 
conversation with M.F.A. on basis of tele- 
gram from Gen. Zeligowski and other 
members of Regency Commission formed 
there: League of Nations Commission 
endeavouring to secure agreement be- 
tween this Commission and ‘Kovno Govt.’: 
Polish Govt. to issue declaration dissociat- 
ing itself from action at Vilna and re- 
asserting adherence to demarcation line 
with Lithuania. 

Refers to No. 564; will discuss matter un- 
officially with French M.F.A.: considers 
more authoritative information on attitude 
of Polish Govt. will be needed before 
French Govt. agree to withdraw Minister. 


Reports reaction of M. Berthelot, Secre- 
tary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
who could not promise that his Govt. 
would act as suggested in No. 564: con- 
siders time should be given to Polish Govt. 
to prove sincerity of assurances. 


Reports signature on Oct. 12 of Peace 
Preliminaries between Poland and Soviet 
Russia. 


Records evidence received during past 
three wecks of Polish intention to reoccupy 
Vilna immediately. 
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599 


NO. AND NAME 
573 To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1090 


574 To Ear. or Dersy 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1091 


575 Sir P. Loraine 
Warsaw 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir P. LorRAINE 
, Warsaw 

Tel. No. 93! 
Sir P. LORAINE 

Warsaw 

Tel. No. 929 


576 


577 


Sir P. LorAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 928 


578 


579 EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1202 


580 Mr. Kinston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 635 
581 To Sir P. LorRArIne 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 450 


DATE 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to request French Govt.’s sup- 
port for Mr. Fisher’s proposed telegram to 
M. Bourgeois that warning be given to 
Polish representative of serious view likely 
to be taken by League of Nations Council 
unless Vilna evacuated. 


Suggests modified proposal for an Anglo- 
French protest against Vilna incident, as 
situation would only be aggravated by 
Prince Sapieha’s resignation: Gen. Zeli- 
gowski should be publicly disavowed by 
Marshal Pilsudski and Polish Govt. 


Message for Sir H. Rumbold: refers to 
Nos. 577 and 578 on gravity of situation: 
suggests there may be confusion in London 
between ‘occupation’ and ‘possession’ of 
Vilna: Prince Sapieha’s assurances never 
intended as renunciation of Polish claim to 
possession of Vilna: risks of internal dis- 
sension if Marshal Pilsudski leaves: sug- 
gests only solution is to say that ultimate 
‘possession’ of Vilna has not been pre- 
judged by Allies. 

Transmits reply of Polish Govt. to joint 
Anglo-French representation on Vilna 
handed to Marshal Pilsudski on Oct. 12. 


Refers to No. 578 and to identity of views 
of himself and French Minister on inten- 
tions of Marshal Pilsudski: grave conse- 
quences that would follow his resignation 
and departure for Vilna: considers Polish 
view on bilateral engagement taken by 
M. Grabski at Spa and failure of Allies to 
carry out their part of bargain will be 
reiterated in any reply from Polish Govt. 


Record of interview between French 
Minister and himself and Marshal Pilsud- 
ski on Oct. 12: latter stated (1) too late to 
reconsider terms of Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment, (2) his intention to resign as Chief of 
State and Commander-in-Chief and to go 
to Vilna as plain citizen, (3) only two pos- 
sible solutions of Lithuanian question, (a) 
formation of Lithuanian state with Vilna 
as its capital and united to Poland by 
closest ties, or (5) union of Vilna with 
Poland. 

Refers to No. 573 and reports French 
Govt.’s agreement on advisability of tele- 
gram being sent to Polish Govt. by M. 
Bourgeois: text not definitely settled. 


Reports signature of Soviet-Finnish peace 
treaty. 


Instructions to act with French colleague 
in exacting Polish Govt.’s disavowal of Gen. 
Zeligowski: matter would then be left to 
League of Nations. 
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600 


602 


604 


605 


608 


608 


582 


586 


591 


593 


I. 


NO. AND NAME 
To Ear. or DERBY 

Paris 

Tel. No. 1103 


Srr P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 932 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1206 
To Sir P. LORAINE 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 451 


To CoL. Warp 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 78 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1208 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 638 


To EArt or DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1106 


Si P. LorRAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 941 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 942 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 946 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 949 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1216 


XI 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 
In view of Nos. 577 and 578 considers sug- 
gestion in No. 574 should be modified and 
disavowal be demanded from Polish Govt. 
alone and support be given to League of 
Nations in demanding reparation: hopes 
for French Govt.’s co-operation. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. who 
said Marshal Pilsudski’s resignation had 
been placed in hands of Govt. and spoke 
of gravity of situation: requests H.M.G.’s 
views. 


Reports discussion by Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference on draft Polish-Danzig treaty. 


Sir E. Crowe, in Lord Curzon’s absence, 
refers to Nos. 576 and 583. Pending definite 
instructions requests him to exert utmost 
influence to keep matters as they are: 
Lithuanians being advised to avoid armed 
conflict at all costs. 


Refers to acute situation caused by Polish 
capture of Vilna and informs of request 
made to Lithuanian Representative to 
telegraph his Govt. informing them of 
H.M.G.’s attitude. 


Transmits summary of telegram being sent 
by French Govt. to Minister at Warsaw on 
situation caused by proposed resignation 
of Marshal Pilsudski. 


Reports despatch of draft of French text 
of Dorpat Treaty and comments thereon. 


Refers to No. 563: sends suggestions to put 
before Ambassadors’ Conference on ques- 
tion of war material at Danzig. 


Transmits text of identical communication 
handed to M.F.A. that morning by French 
Minister and himself requesting Polish 
Govt.’s disavowal of Gen. Zeligowski’s 
action at Vilna. 


Refers to No. 590: reports M.F.A.’s obser- 
vation that disavowal already made 
through Prime Minister’s statement in 
Diet and his own reply. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
Poland’s eastern frontiers under Treaty 
of Riga and on economic problems. 


Suggests action now that Polish Govt. con- 
templates recognition of Latvia de jure: 
refers to No. 521 but presumes independent 
Polish action not matter of indifference to 
H.M.G. 


Comments on suggestions in No. 589 and 
submits own views: asks for discretion to be 
allowed to act on lines indicated: proposes 
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620 
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597 


601 


603 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. KIpDsTON 
Helsingfors 
No. 336 


Cot. WARD 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 157 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 952 


To Sm P. LorRAINE 


Warsaw 

Tel. No. 453 
To Cot. Warp 

Kovno 

Tel. No. 82 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1231 
EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1230 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1232 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. g1 to Kovno 
Tel. No. 955 to F.O. 


Sm P. Loraine 
Warsaw 


No. 670 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


19 


20 


20 


21 


2! 


2! 


2! 


2! 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 

to try to dispose of Polish-Danzig treaty 
before dealing with division of outstanding 
property. 

Reports views on Dorpat Treaty expressed 
by Finnish press and in general conversa- 
tion, and belief, which does not increase 
British popularity, that H.M.G. largely 
responsible for signature. 


Reports pessimistic views: of M. Narushe- 
vitch concerning danger of Polish invasion 
of Lithuania and of general outbreak of 
war in the east: considers views may be 
justified unless steps taken to counteract 
danger. 


Transmits Polish Govt.’s reply to joint 
Anglo-French communication in No. 590. 


Refers to Nos. 585 and 586: states con- 
crete proposals for solution of Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy should come from 
League of Nations at Brussels: British re- 
presentative there has been sent appro- 
priate instructions. 


Transmits copy of instructions mentioned 
in No. 600. 


Reports French Govt.’s annoyance at tone 
of Polish reply in No. 597 and hope that 
H.M.G. will approve instructions sent to 
French Minister at Warsaw and instruct 
H.M. Chargé d’Affaires to make joint 
representation. 


Refers to Nos. 587 and 600 and reports 
M. Berthelot’s disappointment and annoy- 
ance at Marshal Pilsudski’s withdrawal of 
proposed resignation: asks for information 
on reasons for Marshal’s action, attributed 
by French Minister at Warsaw to ‘news 
that he received from London’. 


Refers to No. 596: hopes declared inten- 
tion of Polish Govt. to abide by Armistice 
concluded under auspices of League of 
Nations Commission will reassure Lithu- 
anian authorities: states Polish Govt. 
unable to accept responsibility for Gen. 
Zeligowski’s forces: considers demobiliza- 
tion of Polish army would not involve 
internal anarchy: asks whether any evi- 
dence of Germans crossing East Prussian 
frontier to join Lithuanians. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on re- 
cent Polish-Soviet peace negotiations at 
Riga, significance of concessions offered to 
Poland by M. Joffe in portions of Russia 
contiguous to the new frontier, and secret 
arrangements concerned with transit facili- 
ties for Soviet trade across Poland. 
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610 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


No. 677 


To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1125 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 456 


Mr. BALFouR 
Brussels 


Srr P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 961 


CoLt. Warp 
Kovno 


Tel. No. 97 to Warsaw 
Tel. No. 161 to F.O. 


To Sim P. Loraing 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 458 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 969 


Srr P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 970 


Sm P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 971 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1241 


To Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
No. 267 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


21 


22 


22 


22 


23 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports developments at Warsaw since 
Oct. 14: considers Anglo-French declara- 
tion on Oct. 17 (No. 590) has had calming 
influence: describes Polish Govt.’s prefer- 
ence for (a) creation of a Greater Lithuania, 
(6) plebiscite to settle Vilna problem: 
considers League of Nations only body 
which can deal with Gen. Zeligowski. 


Summarizesattitude of H.M.G. and French 
Govt. respectively towards Vilna matter: 
states willingness to join in communication 
proposed by French Govt. in No. 599, 
after slight amendment. 


Refers to No. 593: Polish Govt. should be 
warned regarding de jure recognition of 
Baltic States. 


Letter to Lord Curzon outlining the Polish- 
Lithuanian situation facing League of 
Nations and asking (1) whether H.M.G. 
desire him to press Vilna plebiscite plan 
in League Council, (2) what threats could 
be held out to Poles if they were recal- 
citrant. 


Reports ratification by Diet on Oct. 22 
of Polish-Soviet peace preliminaries and 
armistice agreement. 


Refers to No. 602: states that some Ger- 
man volunteers have crossed frontier dur- 
ing last few days to join Lithuanian army: 
Govt. have forbidden army to accept them. 


Refers to No. 565 and advises on attitude 
to take towards M. Savinkov. 


Reports that text transmitted to French 
Minister not identic with that in No. 599: 
an agreed text to be drafted and handed to 
Prince Sapieha on Oct. 27. 


Transmits text of agreed Anglo-French 


communication to Polish Govt. regarding 
Vilna. 


Message for Sir E. Crowe referring to 
Nos. 611 and 612 and asking for instruc- 
tions. 


Reports Ambassadors’ Conference discus- 
sion of Oct. 25 on signature of treaty estab- 
lishing Free City of Danzig and decision 
that it should be signed Oct. 27 by repre- 
sentatives of four Powers and come into 
force Nov. 15: latter date to be kept secret 
from Danzig delegation for the present. 


Refers to No. 588 and instructs to express 
H.M.G.’ssurprise that Finno-Soviet Treaty 
provides for 4-mile territorial water limit 
in Gulf of Finland, and to intimate form- 
ally H.M.G.’s views on extent of territorial 
waters. 
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617 


618 


619 


620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


625 


626 


627 


628 


629 


NO. AND NAME 


To CoL. WarRD 
Kovno 


No. 53 


To Sir G. GRAHAME 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 183 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 462 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1246 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 976 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 701 


Mr. BALFOuR 
Brussels 


M. KRASSIN 
Soviet Trade Delega- 
tion 
London 

To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1172 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 467 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 984 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 987 
Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 992 
Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
No. I110 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


27 


27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


29 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Lord Curzon’s account of his conversation 
with Lithuanian M.F.A. on Oct. 26 relat- 
ing especially to suggested plebiscite in 
Vilna and object of Lithuanian Govt. in 
appealing to League of Nations. 


Message for Mr. Balfour: refers to No. 607 
and gives own views on Vilna dispute and 
policy League of Nations should adopt. 


Approves text of note in No. 612: instruc- 
tions to present it to Polish Govt. in con- 
junction with French colleague. 


Reports signature on Oct. 27 of act estab- 
lishing Free City of Danzig, to come into 
force on Nov. 15: signature and date being 
kept secret until conclusion of present 
Polish-Danzig negotiations. 


Explains suspension of joint Anglo-French 
action regarding Vilna agreed to in No. 
618. 


Describes details of latest meeting of Cen- 
tral Committee of Communist Party in 
Moscow as published in the ‘Kurjer War- 
szawski’. 


Letter to Lord Curzon stating No. 617 
arrived too late to be acted on and giving 
own views on Polish-Lithuanian situation. 


Note to Lord Curzon asking for assurances 
that H.M.G. will not aid in any way MM. 
Petlura, Balahovitch, Savinkov or those co- 
operating with them. 


Refers to unconfirmed reports of Polish 
coup planned against Danzig and asks him 
to consult French Govt. or Ambassadors’ 
Conference on instructions to be sent to 
military and naval commanders: enquires 
when Allied troops will be withdrawn. 


Instructions to obtain assurances from 
Polish Govt. that rumours of impending 
attack on Danzig baseless. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
Poland’s attitude towards the Little Entente 
and Roumania. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on de 
jure recognition of Latvia: recognition to 
be granted Nov. 18 unless H.M.G. objects. 


Refers to No. 625: M.F.A, has given de- 
sired assurance. Suggests reasons for 
rumours. 


Submits own opinions on necessity for 
means of communication other than 
through Danzig between Poland and the 
sea; desirability of friendly agreement be- 
tween Poland and Baltic States and streng- 
thening of friendly relations between 
Poland and Roumania. 
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641 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


To Sr P. Loraine 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 474 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 18 to Paris 


Tel. No. 1002 to F.O. 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 170 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1299 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 172 


Sir H. RumBo.Lp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1007 


Sr H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
No. 712 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 480 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 


No. 84 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. ror1o 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 107 to Kovno 


Tel. No. 1o11 to F.O. 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


2 


IO 


I! 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memo. on H.M.G.’s attitude towards de 
jure recognition of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 


Refers to No. 620 and agrees to drop joint 


‘note on Vilna: unfavourably impressed by 


difficulty experienced in concerting action 
with French Govt. 


Reports authorization given to M.F.A. to 
instruct M. Paderewski to sign convention 
with Danzig, subject to certain conditions. 


Reports Polish air attacks on Lithuania 
and his attempts to maintain status quo 
pending action by League of Nations: 
rumour of East Prussian readiness to march 
into Lithuania if Gen. Zeligowski attacks 
Kovno. 


Submits observations on question of mili- 
tary defence of Danzig, for communication 
to British representative at next meeting of 
Council of League of Nations. 


Reports situation following further air 
attacks. 


Refers to No. 633: he has again urged that 
Polish Govt. should restrain Gen. Zeligow- 
ski: information being sought on aeroplanes 
in use. 


Reports presentation of letters of recall 
on Nov. 5 and conversations with Chief 
of State, Prime Minister, Vice-President 
of the Council, Marshal of the Diet and 
M.F.A. 


Instructions toinform M.F.A. that H.M.G. 
take gravest view of situation arising from 
Gen. Zeligowski’s actions and that Polish 
Govt. must bear full responsibility for con- 
sequences if he is being aided by Polish 
authorities. 


Reports conversations with principal 
members of Govt. on Nov. 3, with Acting 
President on Nov. 5, with Minister for War 
and President on Nov. 7: discusses signi- 
ficance of views expressed and suggests 
direct negotiations between Lithuanians 
and Lithuanian Poles: general situation 
critical. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. after 
handing him memo. based on No. 638: 
French Minister informed of communica- 
tion. 


Hopes Mr. Wilton will press Lithuanian 
Govt. to propose armistice at once to Gen. 
Zeligowski in view of M.F.A.’s categorical 
statement recorded in No. 640 that armis- 
tice would be accepted. 
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651 


652 


653 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 723 


Lorp D’ABERNON 
Berlin 
No. 1159 


To Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
No. 286 


Cox. STRUTT 
Danzig 
Tel. Unnumbered to 
Paris 
Tel. No. 70 to F.O. 


Mr. Fry 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 72 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1343 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 


To Mr. FISHER 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 6 


Sir P. LoRAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 1042 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
No. 766 


Mr. BALFouR 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 17 


To Mr. DEwHurRsT 
Riga 
Tel. No. 330 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Il 


13 


15 


16 


18 


19 


20 


24 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Submits observations on No. 629: compares 
policy advocated by Lord D’Abernon with 
that of Polish Govt. outlined in No. 626: 
discusses Polish-Lithuanian relations and 
their political and economic implications. 


Reports agreement between Mr. Tilden- 
Smith and Herr Stinnes, the latter to take 
a third of Baltic provinces’ contract, fur- 
ther third being reserved for French or 
other foreign participants. 


Instructions to induce Finnish Govt. to 
prevent printing and circulation of revolu- 
tionary pamphlets, calculated to cause 
mutiny among H.M. forces, distributed 
when H.M. ships visit Helsingfors. 


States inhabitants would resist Polish man- 
date for defence of Danzig with right of 
occupation of City by Polish troops. 


Emphasizes instant danger of gravest dis- 
orders and bloodshed if Poland undertakes 
military defence of Danzig. 


Reports announcement to Ambassadors’ 
Conference on Nov. 18 of signature that 
day by M. Paderewski of Polish-Danzig 
treaty and the decisions subsequently 
taken by Conference. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory concerning League 
of Nations Commission of Control, and 
various aspects of Polish-Lithuanian prob- 
lem. 


Message from Sir M. Hankey enquiring 
whether League of Nations are concerting 
arrangements for despatch of troops to 
Vilna and asking for details: War Office 
have two companies ready at Danzig. 


Reports views of M.F.A. about effects of 
Soviet successes. 


Comments on food situation in Poland: 
draws attention to gravity of situation and 
possible political consequences: recom- 
mends action to facilitate import of food- 
stuffs. 


Expresses surprise and dismay at character 
and number of objections raised by War 
Office to arrangements made for policing 
plebiscite area in Lithuania. 


H.M.G. not prepared to express opinion 
on suggested Latvian-Lithuanian military 
convention: have no objection to purchase 
of arms from private firms by either coun- 
try but unable to supply or assist in pur- 
chase. 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. BALFouR 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 10 


To Sir P. Loraine 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 492 


Mr. MAXSsE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 189 


Sm P. LorRAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1070 
Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
No. 95 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1092 


To Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 102 


Sir P. LORAINE 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1097 


Mr. MaxseE and 
Mr. LEEPER 
Foreign Office 


Mr. BALFouR 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 55 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


26 


27 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Sir M. Hankey to Mr. Bal- 
four referring to No. 652 and reporting 
H.M.G.’s policy in matter of British con- 
tingent for Vilna plebiscite: French pro- 
posals, agreeable to War Office, outlined 
and recommended for consideration. 


Asks whether he can confirm report that 
Poles intend to maintain remnants of anti- 
Soviet forces on efficient footing, and, if so, 
instructs to point out dangers to M.F.A. 


Memo. on economic situation in Poland: 
considers only solution is appointment of 
permanent British officials in Polish Govt. 
depts. as advisers and with executive 


power. 

Reports (1) statement of M. Axelrod, 
Soviet representative, regarding Soviet 
preparations to attack Poland and advance 
on Vilna if Allied forces are attached to 
League of Nations Control Commission, 
(2) White Russian division to be formed in 
Lithuania. 


No confirmation of report in No. 655: 
describes M.F.A.’s supposed policy towards 
anti-Soviet refugees. 


Refers to armistice protocol signed at 
Kovno on Nov. 29 by League of Nations 
Commission of Control and Polish and 
Lithuanian representatives: outlines work 
of the Commission and action he himself 
took: remarks on Lithuanian suspicions of 
Commission. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory describing conver- 
sations with Prince Sapieha on his con- 
templated concessions to foreign capital, 
preferably British, of entire Polish railway 
system, for about thirty years: comments 
on suggestion. 


Refers to No. 603 and reports private in- 
formation about Soviet-Polish negotiations 
on transit facilities from M.F.A., who 
desires to consult Allied interests before 
concluding agreement: requests informa- 
tion on H.M.G.’s desiderata. 


Refers to No. 657: instructions on attitude 
to take towards raising of White Russian 
force in Lithuania. 


Summarizes note received from MM. 
Chicherin and Rakowski in reply to Polish 
Govt.’s note of Nov. 26 complaining of 
conduct of Soviet peace delegation. 


Memo. on economic situation in Poland: 
outlines comprehensive scheme to prevent 
Poland’s economic collapse. 


Considers Lithuania no longer favours 
plebiscite and that change in policy is 
known to, and may have been made in 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1099 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 1103 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1104 


To LITHUANIAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


London 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 193 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1110 


Mr. MAxsE 
Foreign Office 


To Sir P. LORAINE 


Warsaw 
No. 581 


To Sir P. LORAINE 


Warsaw 
No. 583 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1135 


DATE 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 10 


Dec. 12 


Dec. 12 


Dec. 13 


Dec. 15 


Dec. 16 


Dec. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 

co-operation with, Soviet Russia; suggests 
motive of change: effect on League Coun- 
cil’s plans: Soviet attack on Poland in near 
future is expected by Lithuanians. 


Informed by British Military Mission of 
arrival in Poland and disarming of Gen. 
Balahovitch and his remaining forces except 
about 1,000 men. 


States M.F.A.’s desire to discuss pre- 
liminary aspects of an Anglo-Polish com- 
mercial treaty negotiation: asks whether 
proposal should be encouraged. 


Refers to No. 661 and states time for formu- 
lating H.M.G.’s desiderata in regard to 
transit trade between Germany and Russia 
across Poland is limited since Poland 
desires to begin Polish-German-Soviet 
negotiations and to conclude economic and 
political negotiations with Germany this 
year. 


Note expressing H.M.G.’s surprise at 
Lithuania’s desire to withdraw her case 
from League of Nations and warning her 
not to expect further assistance should her 
national existence be imperilled. 


Comments on No. 665 and explains Lithu- 
anian Govt.’s attitude: suggests appoint- 
ment of prominent neutral as President 
of League of Nations Control Commission. 


Comments on No. 665: Polish-Lithuanian 
discussions, under auspices of League of 
Nations Commission, toopenat Warsaw on 
Dec. 13: considers procedure and need to 
convince Lithuania that Allies determined 
to bring about rapprochement; also situation 
which would arise if Lithuania backed 
out of plebiscite. 


Memo. concerning economic situation 
of Poland and reasons why impossible 
to undertake any comprehensive relief 
scheme; suggests practical steps to help and 
advise Poland economically. 


Refers to No. 661 and states British in- 
terests adequately protected by Treaty of 
June 28, 1919: instructions to express to 
Polish Govt. H.M.G.’s views on desirability 
of freedom of transit. 


States H.M.G.’s attitude towards British 
firms participating in reconstruction of 
German or ex-German companies in 
Poland: moment unpropitious for use of 
British capital in Polish concerns. 


Reports rumours of Soviet preparations 
to attack Gen. Zeligowski: urges need for 
withdrawing Gen. Zeligowski’s troops and 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. CLERK 
Prague 
No. 352 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 200 


Sr P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1155 


Sir P. LorRAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 8 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 12 


To Mr. DEWHURST 
Riga 
No. 6 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 5 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 6 


To Sir A. GEDDES 
Washington 
Tel. No. 16 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 39 


DATE 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 27 


Dec. 31 


1921 
Jan. 3 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 10 


Jan. 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


hastening despatch of League of Nations’ 
contingents to replace them. 


Submits observations on No. 629, particu- 
larly on Czecho-Slovak attitude towards 
Poland and question of contiguous frontier 
between Poland and Roumania. 


Message for Mr. Gregory from Prof. Simp- 
son concerning indications of imminent 
Soviet attack on Poland and precarious 
situation of Border States: suggests course 
of action and reports unfair use by Poland 
in relation to Vilna plebiscite of Lithuania’s 
exclusion by League. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. on 
demobilization of Gen. Zeligowski’s troops: 
meeting between League of Nations Vilna 
Plebiscite commissioners and Lithuanian 
delegates tolerably satisfactory. 


Refers to Marshal Pilsudski’s forthcoming 
visit to Paris and possibly Rome: indicates 
probable effect on Polish opinion of no 
invitation to London: asks for H.M.G.’s 
views. 


Refers to suspension of Polish-Lithuanian 
Conference: comments on difficulties facing 
Polish Govt. and M.F.A. whose sincerity 
he does not doubt. 


Record of conversation between Lord 
Curzon and Latvian M.F.A. on Jan. 6; 
following subjects discussed: (a) de jure re- 
cognition of Latvia, (5) advisability of in- 
troduction through Mr. Tilden-Smith of 
German and French capital for develop- 
ment of Latvia’s economic resources, (c) 
assistance from H.M.G. in procurement of 
ammunition for Latvia. 


Reports delay, due to difference of opinion 
in Govt. circles, in reply to League of 
Nations’ letter of Dec. 20 asking whether 
League can rely on Lithuania’s support in 
proposed plebiscite, and conversation with 
M.F.A. on Lithuania’s attitude towards 
Soviet Govt. and League’s offer of good 
offices. 


Replies to H.M.G.’s queries on Lithuanian- 
Soviet Russian relations. 


Instructions to draw U.S. Govt.’s attention 
to deplorable effects if American Red 
Cross Mission withdrawn from Baltic 
States at present moment. 


Message for Sir E. Crowe concerning Mar- 
shal Pilsudski’s not being invited to Lon- 
don and suggesting for Lord Curzon’s 
consideration that Lord Hardinge be 
authorized to take part officially in dis- 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Warsaw 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 62 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 15 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 73 


Mr. MAx MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 89 


To Mr. Max MuLLER 


Warsaw 
No. 13! 


To Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 84 

Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


To LITHUANIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
London 


Sir W. CLARK 


Dept. of Overseas 
Trade 


To Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 92 


DATE 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


. 26 


.27 


27 


17 


18 


18 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


cussions between French Govt. and Mar- 
shal on matters of general political and 
economic interest. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory describing Prince 
Sapicha’s reactions to British tentative 
proposals for reorganizing Polish railways 
(cf. No. 660). 


Reports discussion at Allied Conference on 
Jan. 26 on de jure recognition of Baltic 
States and Georgia, and decision to recog- 
nize de jure Esthonia and Latvia and, if she 
desired immediate recognition, Georgia. 
Comments on painful impression which 
would be caused by de jure recognition of 
Latvia and Esthonia and non-recognition of 
Lithuania: explains delay in Govt.’s reply 
to League of Nations. 


Reports (1) French Chargé d’Affaires’ 
interpretation of clause 6 of Anglo-French 
oil agreement of April 24, 1920, (2) in- 
formation regarding French interests in 
petroleum industry in Galicia and forma- 
tion of French Standard Oil Co. Contrasts 
extent of British and French oil interests 
respectively in Galicia. 


Reports enquiry by head of credit dept. of 
Ministry of Finance how H.M.G. would 
view appointment of British financial ad- 
viser to Polish Govt. and whether they 
would suggest candidate for post: discusses 
proposal and asks for H.M.G.’s views. 


Record of conversation between Lord 
Curzon and Prince Sapieha on Polish 
problems. 


H.M.G. favours conclusion of customs 
union and economic agreement between 
Memel and Lithuania. 


Record of conversations between Prince 
Sapieha and Mr. Gregory covering especi- 
ally (1) Lithuania, (2) Riga Treaty, (3) 
Eastern Galicia, (4) Upper Silesia, (5) de- 
fensive alliance with Roumania and other 
neighbours of Poland, (6) railway question, 
(7) appointment of British Financial Ad- 
viser. 


Note stating that H.M.G. consider it un- 
desirable to permit arms export to Lithu- 
ania or Poland until Vilna question settled. 


Record of conversation with Prince 
Sapieha on Feb. 17 on reorganization of 
Polish railways and British financial assis- 
tance. 


Refers to No. 692: considers further delay 
in concluding customs union undesirable; 


prefers not to raise R. Niemen question 
at this stage. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 113 


Mr. WILTON 
Kovno 
Tel. No. 27 


Lorp HARDINGE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 127 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 41 


To Mr. Max MULLER 


Warsaw 

Tel. No. 50 
To Mr. WILTON 

Kovno 

Tel. No. 23 


Mr. Kipston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. Max MULLER 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 128 


Mr. KipsTron 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 47 


To Mr. Kimston 
Helsingfors 
Tel. No. 22 


To Mr. Max MULLER 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 56 


DATE 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 24 


Feb. 27 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


1@ | 


Il 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation on Feb. 15 between 
Mr. Gregory and three leading Lithuanians 
on Memel question and H.M.G.’s policy 
towards Lithuania and Poland. 


Reports summary of discussion in Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference, Feb. 24, on proposed 
Memel-Lithuanian commercial agree- 
ment, and decision taken. 


Reports request from White Russian re- 
presentative for British assistance in arms 
and money for military measures against 
Soviet Govt.: suggests reply and com- 
munication to Lithuanian M.F.A. 


Message from Mr. Balfour to Sir M. 
Hankey reporting formulation by League 
of Nations on March 2 of proposals for 
meeting at Brussels in lieu of plebiscite 
on Vilna: trusts instructions will be sent 
to H.M. representatives at Warsaw and 
Kovno to urge Govts. to favour proposals. 


M.F.A. requests information or advice 
on attitude to take towards anti-Soviet 
revolutionary movement in Russia. 


Refers to No. 700: instructions to endorse 
proposal as therein requested. 


Reports Polish Méinister’s proposal for 
help for Kronstadt revolutionaries; 
rumoured departure for frontier of former 
German Minister; importance to revolu- 
tionaries of early receipt of supplies; 
chaotic conditions in Petrograd. 


Reports M.F.A.’s reaction to anti-Soviet 
movement in Russia, and fear of effect on 
Riga negotiations. 


Soviet Govt. have warned Finnish Govt. 
that Kronstadt revolutionaries likely to 
direct fire against Finland, that garrison 
may try to escape to Finland and that they 
have evidence that White Russians are 
in communication with Kronstadt from 
Finland. 


Refers to No. 701: H.M.G. not prepared 
themselves to intervene in any way to 
assist revolutionaries: Finnish Govt. need 
not be advised to take similar course. 


Refers to No. 690: H.M.G.’s suggestions 
for meeting request of Polish Govt. for 
British financial advice: Lieut.-Comman- 
der Hilton Young suggested as Financial 
Adviser. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Mr. LESLIE 

Reval 

Tel. No. 25 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 136 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
No. 175 


Mr. Max MULLER 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 158 

To Mr. Max MULLER 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 73 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


12 


17 


19 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 
M.F.A.’s alarm at possibility of escape to 
Esthonia of Kronstadt insurgents with 
Russian fleet and desire for British warships 
in Esthonian waters. 
Note 1. Telegram No. 28 to Reval, of 
March 23, stating presence of British war- 
ships inadvisable and giving reasons. 


Outlines attitude he proposes to take in 
conversation with M.F.A. on suggested 
conference at Warsaw between Baltic 
States and Poland: requests comments. 


Record of visit to Warsaw of Gen. Haking, 
High Commissioner for League of Nations 
at Danzig: discusses Poland’s abandon- 
ment of claim to military or political occu- 
pation of Danzig and suggests plan for 
guaranteeing her free use of Danzig port. 


Reports signature at Riga on March 18 of 
Peace Treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Poland. 

Expresses H.M.G.’s gratification at suc- 
cessful conclusion of Riga peace negotia- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
January 10, 1920—March 23, 1921 


No. 1 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 12)? 
No. 120 Telegraphic [178079/1078g0/39] 


OPPELN, February 11, 19207 


Headquarters, Silesian Plebiscite Commission, arrived Oppeln this morning 
and was received by Regierungs President Bitta at the station with a brief 
address in which he placed the services of the present officials of Upper 
Silesia unreservedly at the disposal of the Commission. The population of 
Oppeln preserves a calm attitude and I understand the situation is every- 
where quiet and satisfactory. 


1 British Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Administrative and Plebiscite Commission 
in Upper Silesia. 
2 The times of receipt and despatch of this telegram are not recorded. 


No. 2 


Earl Curzon to Count de Salis' (The Vatican) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [177850/107890/39| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1920, 11 p.m. 


Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Upper Silesia plebiscite 
area is vested in Bishop of Breslau who is strongly pro-German, and French 
President of plebiscite Commission? has requested} that His Majesty’s 
Government may approach Vatican on the subject. He has already attempted 
to approach Vatican through ecclesiastical authorities at Warsaw but appar- 
ently without result. 

It is felt that the political separation from Germany must seriously affect 
Ecclesiastical Administration from Breslau besides offering many chances of 


1 H.M. Minister on a special mission to the Holy See. 
2 General Le Rond. 
3 Through Paris telegram No. 159 (not printed) of February 9 from Col. Percival to 


the Foreign Office. 
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serious misunderstandings between Church and State in Upper Silesia 
itself, and suggestion has been made that difficulties might be overcome by 


appointment of a special Vicar General during the plebiscite having no 
pronounced German or Polish tendencics. 


Please raise question at Vatican and telegraph their views. 


No. 3 


Count de Salis (The Vatican) to Earl Curzon 
(Received February 18, 10.30 a.m.) 


No. 3 Telegraphic [179543/107890/39 | 


ROME, February 17, 1920, 9.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 5 of February 14th.! 

Upper Silesia. I have spoken on the subject at Vatican: they will consider 
a plan according to which apostolic delegate in Poland Monsieur Ratti will 


be temporarily placed in charge of ecclesiastical affairs in plebiscite area in 
order to ensure impartiality. 


I trust this will be entirely satisfactory. 


! No. 2. 


No. 4 


Earl Curzon to Count de Salis (The Vatican) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [182462/107890/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 7, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3 (of February 17th.)! 

Plebiscite Commission whilst having of course no objection to M. Ratti 
on personal grounds, feel strongly that the person appointed should have no 
leanings towards either party. 

Failing a native of Upper Silesia a person entirely unconnected with 
either Germany or Poland would be the most acceptable, but in any case 
it is essential that person selected should take up residence definitely in 
Silesia. 

If you see no objection, please make further representations to Vatican 
accordingly. 


1 No. 3. 


No. § 


Count de Salis (The Vatican) to Earl Curzon (Received March 12, 12.40 p.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [184930/107890/39 | 


ROME, March 11, 1920, 5.37 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 7 March 7th.! 

I have . . .2 Vatican as to their ideas. A native of Silesia acknowledged to 
be without leanings in such a question as future nationality of his country 
would surely be hard to find. 

Monsignor Ratti’s only connection with either party is his present position 
as Nuncio to Poland. He was previously head Vatican librarian and in 
absence of any objection on personal grounds Vatican would not I think 
feel there was reason to replace him by say another Italian prelate. He has 
been instructed to take up his residence in Silesia during operations of 
Plebiscite Commission. 

You will please bear in mind that Holy See have themselves every reason 
for guarding against reproach of partiality in a political question of this sort. 

In the circumstances I would suggest we should not make further repre- 
sentations.3 
_ ' No. 4. 

_ 2 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested in the Foreign Office that the word 
‘sounded’ was omitted. 

3 In his despatch No. 58 of March 17 (not printed) Lord Curzon concurred in Count de 

Salis’s suggestion. Mgr. Ratti duly arrived at Oppeln on June 8 to take up his duties as 


ecclesiastical High Commissary for the Plebiscite areas of Upper Silesia, W. Prussia, and 
E. Prussia. 


No. 6 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Receiwed April 6) 
No. 26 [190072/107890/39] 
OPPELN, March 30, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the labour situation in the mining area 
of Upper Silesia, to which I referred in my despatch No. F.O./17 of 22nd 
[21st] March, is still well in hand, but the possibility of trouble arising from 
the insufficiency of food is increasing. 

2. Hitherto, such strikes as have broken out have been satisfactorily 
settled. The strike in the railway workshops of Ratibor, of which I informed 
your Lordship in my despatch, was at the time of writing threatening to 
develope into a Communist movement, which was to begin with an attack 
on the Italian garrison of the town. Negotiations were opened with the 
workmen on the 21st March with the assistance of Monsieur Delaporte, of 
the Department of the Interior, who received special instructions direct 


! Not printed. For earlier references to conditions in Upper Silesia following the Kapp 
Putsch of March 12-13 see Vol. IX, Nos. 132 and 164. 
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from the Commission. The men complained that the piece-work system, 
which had been introduced, involved loss of pay, and, as investigation 
showed that they had some ground for complaint, it was decided to revert 
to time work. The men undertook, on their part, to maintain the previous 
rate of output and to assist the Government in maintaining order. A con- 
siderable number of arms, including three machine-guns, and also a large 
quantity of red Communist leaflets which had been prepared, were handed 
over to the authorities, and when the troops which had been assembled in 
the neighbourhood were paraded for a review the relief of the population at 
the removal of the danger was shown by a large attendance and general 
rejoicing. 

The Ratibor settlement does not, however, appear to commend itself to 
the workmen in other railway workshops, as not only has the Commission 
not received demands for its extension, but it has even been asked by work- 
men’s delegations from the workshops at Oppeln and Gleiwitz to refrain 
from applying it in their case. 

2. [sic] Since my last despatch was written, a strike of a serious nature broke 
out at Bismarkhuette near Beuthen, in which 2,000 workmen were involved. 
Negotiations with the workmen, which were to a large extent entrusted to 
the British District Controller, Major L. E. Ottley, were brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion on the 24th March. I should add, however, that through- 
out the course of these negotiations it appeared that the dominant factor in 
the industrial area is a general feeling of desperation at the protracted con- 
tinuance of the shortage of food. 

3. A number of other strikes were threatened in Upper Silesia during the 
past week, but they have all been settled satisfactorily for the time being. 

4. Reports of a contemplated attempt on the part of a section of the miners 
in the Kattowitz district to proclaim Soviet Rule on the 1st April have come 
to hand, but lack confirmation. The leaders of the movement have not as 
yet been identified, though it is said that the organisation is largely in the 
hands of men who have come to Upper Silesia from Saxony and Russia. 

5. In order to guard to some extent against outbreaks of a violent nature, 
steps have been taken to disarm the civil population. This task is now being 
carried out and has already resulted in the handing over of the following 
arms :— 


Rifles and carbines 13,731 
Revolvers 3,746 
Sporting rifles 529 
Small arm[s] ammunition 204,886 rounds 
plus 20 Cases 
Revolver ammunition 25,175 rounds 
Grenades 514 
plus 18 cases 
Machine-guns 
Machine-gun ammunition 187,698 rounds 
plus 62 cases 


In addition the Commission has also taken over from the Sicherheitspolizei: 


Rifles and carbines 4,000 
Small arms ammunition 600,000 rounds 
Machine-guns 180 
Guns 3 


6. The question of the maintenance of order, in the last resort, by military 
force, has had to be considered on more than one occasion during the past 
week; and the Commission has come to the conclusion that while sufficient 
troops are available so long as unrest can be confined to one or at the 
outside two localities in the area, the present military force is insufficient 
to deal with any larger trouble such as a general strike in either the mines 
or the railway works. 

7. By force of circumstances the troops at the disposal of the Commission? 
are at the present moment disseminated to such a degree that at no single 
point is there a force larger than one battalion and two batteries. The bulk 
of the troops are at present distributed over the following areas :— 


Kattowitz Gleiwitz 

Beuthen | Gross Strehlitz 

Tarnowitz Oppeln 

Lublinitz Kosel 

Kreuzburg Leobschutz 
Ratibor 


The troops are not permanently located at stations in the above areas, 
but are continually moved to meet the demands of the ever-varying situation. 

The necessity for keeping a mobile reserve in hand is realised, but it has 
not been possible to create this reserve. 

8. As stated above, the question of the sufficiency of the troops available 
has frequently been discussed by the Commissioners, and it has now been 
agreed that the shortage of troops should be brought to the notice of the 
Conference of Ambassadors at Paris.3 


2 These troops were French and Italian, since H.M. Government had been unable to 
supply their full contingent of troops for the plebiscite territories (see Vol. II, No. 78, 
minute 8, and No. 79, minute 1 and Appendix A). 

3 On April 7, under cover of his despatch No. 44, Col. Percival forwarded for Lord 
Curzon’s information a copy of a despatch on this subject, sent by General Le Rond on 
March 26 to the French President of the Council. In his conclusion General Le Rond wrote 
that the Commission’s proposals could be summarized as follows: ‘Il sera attribué au corps 
d’occupation de Haute-Silésie, en plus des effectifs actuels, trois bataillons renforcés, un 
régiment de cavalerie avec des mitrailleuses, enfin les deux sections automobiles déja 
demandées par lettre 4 la Guerre No 237 du 25 février dernier. 

‘J’attacherai beaucoup de prix a ce qu'une premiére mesure d’exécution immeédiate fut 
prise et que le bataillon mis a la disposition de la Commission de Plébiscite du Slesvig fat 
acheminé sur la Haute-Silésie, dés qu’il sera libre. L’envoi de ce bataillon a déja été 
demandé par une lettre du général Gratier, Commandant Supérieur des Forces Alliées en 
Haute-Silésie.’ 
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In my opinion, the provision of three additional battalions of infantry 
and a regiment of cavalry would suffice to place the Commission in such a 
position that it could ensure the maintenance of order in all circumstances, 
excepting the case of a general rising.‘ 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivat 


4 Sir E. Crowe, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Curzon 
minuted as follows: ‘A rather serious situation is disclosed. Want of food created the risk 
of disorder, which there is not sufficient force to keep down. 

‘It will be remembered that after deciding, on the basis of careful study, the minimum of 
force which the allies would require to have in the district in order to meet any contin- 
gencies, the allied govts. subsequently cut down the numbers actually sent very considerably, 
not because the originally fixed minimum was held to be too high, but because the several 
War Offices declared there were no troops available. | E. A. C. Ap. 8.’ 

‘I am at a loss to know who will provide the additional troops. It will certainly not be 


G.B. C. 9/4.’ 


No. 7 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [190649/1078g0/ 39] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1920, 5 p.m. 


German Chargé d’Affaires here states that reports have reached the 
German Government to effect that Silesia Commission is establishing a 
special Department for issue of import and export permits and that German 
Government will consequently be prevented from exercising jurisdiction in 
this matter. 

My despatch No. 28 of April 7th' contains copy of note from German 
Chargé d’Affaires? and instructions issued to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris} to raise matter at Ambassadors’ Conference. 

In meantime you should withhold assent of His Majesty’s Government to 
any such measures. 


1 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. Cf. No. 8, 
para. I. 

2 This note to Lord Curzon, dated March 23, is not printed. For a translation of a similar 
German note, dated March 25, to the President of the Peace Conference, see Protocols 
and Correspondence between the Supreme Council and the Conference of Ambassadors and the German 
Government and the German Peace Delegation between January 10, 1920, and July 17, 1920, respecting 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919 (Cmd. 1325 of 1921), No. 8o. 

3 In Foreign Office despatch No. 1129 of April 6, not printed. 


No. 8 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received April 27) 


No. 57 [194379/107890/39] 
Secret OPPELN, April 21, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Lordship’s memorandum 
No. 188596/W/39, of 7th April,' transmitting a copy of a note from the 
German Chargé d’Affaires in regard to reports which have reached the 
German Government to the effect that the Silesian Commission is establish- 
ing a special department for the issue of import and export permits, and 
enclosing also a copy of your Lordship’s despatch addressed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris on the 6th. April on the same subject. 

2. In reply I have the honour to state that the Inter-Allied Commission 
has not established a special department for the issue of permits of import 
and export; nor has the Commission forbidden the export of cement from 
Upper Silesia. 

Nevertheless, applications from outside the plebiscite area for cement have 
been returned to the applicants by the German official at Oppeln dealing 
with the distribution of cement, with the remark that applications for the 
export of cement to unoccupied territory could not at present be entertained. 
The monthly allotment of cement for the requirements of Upper Silesia 
. made by the German Government only amount[s] to 1200 tons and it is 
natural that until Upper Silesian requirements have been covered none of 
this can be spared for export. 

3. It appears to me that the German Government is referring in its note 
to the action taken by the Director of the Economic Department on this 
Commission, Monsieur Denis, who has submitted a scheme to the Com- 
missioners for the establishment of a special department for the issue of 
import and export permits and to control the supply and distribution of the 
following :— 


Paper Varnish 

Benzine Cement 

Benzol Lime 

Tin Plate Bricks 

Glue Artificial Manures. 


I hasten to add that the Commissioners have up to the present not approved 
this scheme and, in agreement with your Lordship’s instructions contained 
in telegram No. 1413, of April 14th,? [I] will continue to withold my support 
to it pending further instructions. 

4. With a view to laying before your Lordship a more complete statement 
of the facts, I beg to offer the following remarks on the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

1 This appears to be the same document as despatch No. 28 of April 7 referred to in No. 7 
above. 

2 This reference should probably read ‘No. 14 of April 13th’, 1.e. No. 7 above. 
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5. Iwo different issues are involved, namely :— 

(a) The granting of import and export permits for FOREIGN countries. 
This is carried out at present by the ‘AUSSENHANDELSTELLE’, which is a 
branch of the ‘REICHSWIRTSCHAFTS MINISTERIUM at Berlin; 

(b) The control of the supply and distribution in Upper Silesia of the 
products enumerated in paragraph 3, which is carried out by a large number 
of technical experts who are also under the ‘REICHSWIRTSCHAFTS MINISTERIUM 
in Berlin. Some 1,500 officials are employed by the German Government 
in connexion with these services. 

6. The Economic Department of this Commission has for some time past 
been examining both the above questions and from remarks made by its 
director, Monsieur Denis, I gather that he has come to the conclusion that 
the control exercised by Berlin favoured German economic and political 
policy to the detriment of purely Upper Silesian trade interests. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Oppeln apparently support this view. 

Monsieur Denis has therefore proposed that a special department should 
be created under him to assume this control with the assistance of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

7. Having come to the above conclusion, ways and means of applying 
the principle were discussed with the Chamber of Commerce, and the latter 
called in the aid of three representatives of the REICHSWIRTSCHAFTS MINIS- 
TERIUM at Berlin. As the result of considerable discussion, the following 
proposals were put forward by the Berlin representatives :— 


“The Chamber of Commerce in Oppeln should erect a special depart- 
ment which would be under the supervision of the Commercial Section 
of the Economic Department. 

‘Applications concerning exports from Upper Silesia to FOREIGN 
countries as also applications concerning imports to Upper Silesia from 
FOREIGN countries were to be submitted to this office instead of to the 
Aussenhandelstelle in Berlin. 

‘Trade with GERMANY would not be subject to any special control. 

‘These applications would be examined by the Chamber of Commerce 
whose recommendations as to their approval or rejection would be 
governed primarily by the interests of Upper Silesia. 

‘The decision of the Commission would then be stamped on the applica- 
tion which would be forwarded to the Department concerned in Berlin. 

‘The various offices in Berlin would be instructed by the REICHSWIRT- 
SCHAFTS MINISTERIUM to give effect to the decisions of the Commission, as 
far as such decisions were not directly opposed to the economic trade 
policy of the German Government. 

‘Should a difference of opinion arise on the decision of the Commission 
governing any specific application, the office in Berlin would notify the 
Commission of their point of view and in the event of a continued diver- 
gence of views, a settlement by special conference between Berlin and 
Oppeln should be aimed at.’ 
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A copy of the original proposal in German is enclosed, vide Appen- 
dix I.3 

8. The above discussion was entirely unofficial, having the sanction of 
neither the Inter-Allied Commissioners nor of the REICHSWIRTSCHAFTS 
MINISTERIUM. 

g. As regards the question of assuming control of the supply and distribu- 
tion of the products enumerated in paragraph 3, the transfer of this from 
Berlin to the Economic Department of the Commission would have for its 
object the covering of Upper Silesian requirements with Upper Silesian 
produce (and this applies more especially to cement and bricks) to the dis- 
advantage of Germany, which under present circumstances is able to allot 
Upper Silesian produce to its own needs at the expense of Upper Silesia. 

10. While realizing the advantages which might accrue to Upper Silesia 
as a result of the introduction of Monsieur Denis’s scheme, I cannot help 
feeling that, apart from political considerations, its adoption will involve a 
dislocation of the existing machinery which appears to be running very 
smoothly. 

I have not been able to discover whether Monsieur Denis has any other 
interests in view, such as furthering French trade interests. When the 
matter came up for consideration in Commission, this aspect of the case could, 
for obvious reasons, not be discussed. At the time, I contented myself with 
pointing out the difficulties involved by the proposals, as well as the likelihood 
of incurring retaliatory measures on the part of Germany, and on those 
grounds asked for a postponement of the whole question, pending further 
examination by me. 

11. General Le Rond supported my request. He has so far not expressed 
any definite views on the subject, beyond pointing out that, according to the 
first paragraph of heading (G) of the “Dispositions concernant |’entrée en 
fonctions des Commissions interalliées en Haute-Silésie, a Allenstein et a 
Marienwerder’, signed at Paris on the 9th January,* the Commission had the 
power to assume control. This paragraph reads as follows :— 


‘Sur chaque territoire et jusqu’a nouvelle décision de la Commission 
interalliée le statu quo économique’ sera maintenu dans la mesure que 
cette Commission estimera et sous son controle.’ 


12. I have since informed the Commission that without further reference 
to His Majesty’s Government I was unable to support the scheme. 

13. In conclusion, I have the honour to state that I have been informed 
by General Le Rond that an enquiry has been addressed to him on the 
same subject from Paris, to which he will reply in the course of the next 
few days. 


I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 
3 Not printed. 
4 This was the so-called Le Rond—von Simson Agreement. For the text see Wambaugh, 
vol. il, pp. 50-57. 5 In the original this passage read: ‘le “‘status quo’” économique’. 
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No. 9 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [194118/107890/39] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, April 28, 1920, 9 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw reports! that Polish Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs have given him copies of three secret German documents regarding 
preparations which are said to be in progress for a German rising in Upper 
Silesia. Date of these documents is subsequent to recent coup d’état.? 

One of these documents states that endeavours are being made to incite 
population of Upper Silesia against the Allicd occupation and to foment 
strikes, sabotage, etc. Arms and ammunition, field guns and mines are said 
to have been sent to Upper Silesia where two disbanded Reichswehr regi- 
ments are stated to be organising projected rising. 

Please telegraph your observations. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 145. 


! In Warsaw despatch No. 259 of April 17, not printed. 
2 This is a reference to the Kapp Putsch in Germany, see Vol. IX, Ch. II. 


No. 10 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received May 1, 6 p.m.) 
No. P. 43 Telegraphic [195371/107890/39| 


OPPELN, April 30, 1920, 5.55 p.m. 

Your telegram 22 of April 29th [sic]. 

Rumours of organized German rising against Allied occupation have been 
current since our arrival here. They have been spread by Poles, and until 
third week of April the French professed to believe there was a serious danger 
of such a rising supported by German troops from Breslau. The fact that no 
serious trouble took place at the time of the Platzek incident at Oppeln, 
reported in my despatch [No.] 53 April rgth,2? when German feeling against 
Allied occupation was thoroughly roused, does not support French conten- 
tion. Italian Government were informed by Polish Government of similar 
plot you mention before April 12th and Italian Commissioner here in reply 
to enquiries informed Rome on April 25th that he considered there was no 
foundation for Polish allegations. My own opinion is that until middle of 
April German parties here intended to create difficulties for Commission by 
bringing about general strike and that Poles intended to use opportunity by 
offering military and other assistance to Commission, and so obtain a certain 
hold over Upper Silesia. 

' No. 9g. 

2 Not printed. Herr Platzek was a German railway official who was shot by a French 
soldier during a brawl. 
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Germans about middle of April realized this and have not pursued their 
original plans. The Poles in the meantime are said to have continued their 
preparations. 

A heated press campaign is now taking place in which Poles accuse 
Germans of plotting against Commission whilst Germans maintain that 
Poles are preparing to seize Upper Silesia by military force. Both sides 
claim to hold incriminating documents such as you mentioned, and I will 
forward photographs of samples of those held by Germans.3 The Upper 
Silesians as a whole want peace, and if leaders and agitators on both sides 
can be restrained there is little likelihood of trouble in the immediate future. 

I am using every endeavour to influence affairs on these lines here. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


3 Cf. No. 11 below, para. 12. 


No. 11 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received May 10) 


No. 77 [196997/107890/39] 
OPPELN, May 2, 1920 
My Lord, 

This Commission has now been in Upper Silesia for nearly three months 
and I have had an opportunity of forming a more definite opinion of the 
attitude of the Polish and German elements in the country, as well as of the 
influence exerted by the Commission itself on local politics. 

2. I therefore beg to submit the following observations on this subject for 
Your Lordship’s consideration. 

3. During the first month, both the German and Polish parties adopted 
a waiting attitude. 

The Poles were somewhat disappointed that the Commission did not 
encourage demonstrations which had for object the welcoming of the troops 
of occupation as their allies. They had also hoped that their leaders would 
be called upon to act as councillors [sic] to the Commission and that im- 
mediate steps would be taken to replace a large number of the German 
officials by Poles. ) 

4. The Germans would not have been surprised if the Commission had in 
fact removed a considerable number of their officials. On the other hand, 
they were not apparently prepared for so rigid a control of the machinery 
of Government as has been established by the Commission. They imagined 
that the Commission would content itself with a form of general supervision 
rather than actual control. 

5. The Commission, in the meanwhile, did all in its power to convince 
both parties that it intended to carry out the provisions of the Treaty in an 
impartial spirit. 

6. The Germans were, I think, the first to adopt a more definite plan of 
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procedure, with a view to making political capital out of the situation and the 
evidence at my disposal goes to show that the first move was made by the 
German Government. 

I will not say that this is the only case in which the German Government 
has taken active steps to influence the political situation; but it is the only 
case to my knowledge to which the Commission is entitled to take exception. 

Your Lordship will remember that in my despatch No. 12 of March 14th,' 
I reported that Herr von Moltke? had protested in the name of the German 
Government against the institution of a Supreme Court and an Appeal Court 
in Upper Silesia. In submitting this protest, Herr von Moltke stated that his 
Government intended to instruct the law officials in Upper Silesia to refuse 
their support to the Allied scheme, and to refrain in this respect from co- 
operation with the Allied Administration. 

As I further reported in my despatch No. 17 of March arst,' this threat of 
the German Government was published in the Press before the Commission 
had a chance of replying to the charge. 

7. This action by the German Government seems to have given the cue 
to the German party in Upper Silesia. The law authorities, who had up 
till then been complacent, at once adopted a hostile attitude towards the 
Commission and their example was gradually followed by other German 
officials and was not without influence on German labour. There can be 
little doubt that the motive, which lay behind this action, was the desire to 
find a definite programme in order to rally the various sections of which the 
German party is made up to take common action. 

The support given to this move by German labour does not appear to 
have been very hearty; otherwise the incident reported in my despatch 
No. 53 of April rgth,3 when a French soldier killed a German railway 
official at Oppeln, might have been utilised to bring about a general strike. 
As the Germans hold all the important posts in the railway, post office and 
other Government services and find the majority of the employees in these 
services, such action might have resulted in a situation in which the Com- 
mission would have found it difficult to maintain its position. 

8. It appears, however, that in conducting their plan of campaign against 
the Commission the Germans did not take into account the probability of 
a Polish counter-stroke. 

The Poles, in fact, used the above incidents to rally the sections of their 
own party to take common action against the Germans. The Germans 
were accused of plotting to turn out the Commission and to prevent the 
plebiscite. Rumours were spread that German troops were being concentrated 
in unoccupied Silesia to provide the military force necessary to accomplish 
this plot. 

9. I am of opinion that the Polish leaders have gone further than this. 
They appear to have taken steps to organise their existing associations in 

1 Not printed. 
2 Temporary representative of the German Government at Oppeln. 
3 Cf. No. 10, n. 2. 
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Upper Silesia in such a way as to enable them, in the event of general 
unrest such as would result from a general strike, to assemble their followers 
in military formations, which would be used either in support of the Allied 
troops or to act on their own account with a view to seizing certain districts 
of Upper Silesia in the Polish interest. 

I also believe that the troops on the other side of the Polish frontier have 
been increased latterly, though not to any large extent.4 This opinion is 
based on reports from British officers located in the Beuthen, Lublinitz and 
Rosenberg districts, though I should add that I have not received definite 
confirmation as to the correctness of these reports. 

10. In any case, the Germans now realise that it is possible for the Poles 
to take the steps outlined above and they have apparently changed their 
tactics. A general strike, on political grounds, by German officials, employees 
and workmen, against the Commission is no longer being urged in the 
German Press. 

Incidentally, I should observe that the object to which I attributed the 
origin of the plan—namely, the linking together of the various German 
parties in the area—has already largely been obtained. 

For these reasons, it would appear, the campaign has been resumed on the 
lines on which it was conducted prior to March, and the German Press is 
now concentrating its attention on an alleged plot of the Poles for the seizure 
of Upper Silesia by military force. 

11. In support of their allegations, the German Press has published a 
number of secret orders said to have been issued by the Poles for the purpose 
of instigating disorder in Upper Silesia with a view to giving an excuse for 
Polish interference by force of arms. 

12. For Your Lordship’s information I beg to enclose a copy of the 
‘Schlesische Volkszeitung’ of 1st May’ giving samples of these alleged secret 
orders. This paper, which is published at Breslau, is said to be intimately 
connected with the Central German Plebiscite Organisation for Upper 
Silesia. 

13. I have spoken about this question to the Polish Consul-General, 
Mr. Keszycki, and to the chief of Polish propaganda in Upper Silesia, 
Mr. Korfanty. Both point out that the Polish used in these documents is 
very bad and that some of the sentences are incorrectly construed. Both 
deny emphatically that the Poles have any intention of conspiring against 
the Plebiscite. Mr. de Janasz, one of my own officials, who speaks Polish 
fluently, also states that in the copies of the documents he has seen the 
Polish contains a number of mistakes. 

I am quite prepared to believe that most, if not all, of these documents 
which are now being published in the German Press are forgeries, but I am 


4 In Warsaw telegram No. 346 of May 20 (not printed) H.M. Minister at Warsaw said 
he had enquired of the British Military Mission in Poland whether there had been any recent 
increase in the numbers of Polish troops on the Upper Silesian frontier. He had been told 
that the Chief of the Polish General Staff emphatically denied any increase. 

5 Not printed. 
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by no means convinced that the Poles are not preparing an organisation in 
Upper Silesia which can, if the opportunity presents itself, be turned into 
an armed force or be placed at the disposal of the Commission for strike- 
breaking purposes. 

14. Your Lordship will no doubt wish to know what is the attitude of the 
Allies, and I beg to submit the following remarks on the subject. 

15. The French undoubtedly sympathise with the Poles. General Le 
Rond, during the first month, restrained the Polonophile ardour of his 
compatriots, and in his public speeches has always been at great pains to 
emphasize the impartial intentions of the Commission. 

I feel, however, that at heart General Le Rond sympathises with the 
Poles and that his actions are liable to be biassed by this sympathy, though 
possibly quite unintentionally. I have only recently become aware of this 
tendency, but it has already had a considerable effect on our relations, 
which are not so cordial as they used to be. I hasten to add that our relations 
cannot even now be described as unfriendly, but there have, nevertheless, 
been slight disagreements latterly which are not calculated to the smooth 
working of the Commission which I feel 1s so desirable. 

16. My Italian colleague is also uneasy in regard to the same matter; I 
might add that he appears to be much more so than I am. It seems to me 
that as a result of the slight differences which have occurred in Commission 
between him and General Le Rond, he is gradually developing an anti-Pole 
feeling, though his actions up to the present have always been strictly 
impartial. 

17. I should add that, when the Commission was first assembled, General 
de Marinis was severely handicapped by reason of his not being well- 
informed on the subject of the directions for the guidance of the Allenstein, 
Marienwerder and Upper Silesian Plebiscite Commission contained in the 
convention signed by General Le Rond and Herr von Simson at Paris on 
the oth January, 1920.6 These directions have governed the policy of the 
Commission, and, as General Le Rond himself drew them up, General de 
Marinis considers that General Le Rond is inclined to interpret them accord- 
ing to his own view, rather than according to the views of the Commission 
as a whole. 

My relations with my Italian colleague are very cordial.’ 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percrvau 


6 See No. 8,.n. 4. 

7 Inacknowledging this despatch on May 14 (despatch No. 48 to Oppeln, not printed) Lord 
Curzon said that the matters it reported were of very great interest ‘and I approve theattitude 
adopted by you in circumstances which have evidently been of considerable difficulty’, 


No. 12 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received May 17) 


No. 85 [198333/107890/39] 
OPPELN, May 11, 1920 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my No. 80 of 4th May,' I have the honour to state that 
the situation in Upper Silesia showed signs of considerable improvement for 
a few days after the 3rd of May, and it appeared probable that this improve- 
ment might continue when, on the 7th of May, news was received that Mr. 
Korfanty had issued a call to the Polish miners to strike work from 6 a.m. 
on the roth till 6 a.m. on the rath.? 

2. It was not immediately clear what the object of such a strike was. It 
seemed as if Mr. Korfanty deliberately aimed at creating unrest in the country 
for a purpose of his own. What his purpose might have been is as yet un- 
certain, but I suspect that he intended to compel the Commission to accede 
to certain demands recently made by the Poles, as, for instance, the immediate 
disbanding of the Sicherheitswehr and the dismissal of a large number of 
German officials in Upper Silesia, demands to which it is impossible to 
accede at such short notice, and which, if granted, would plunge the country 
into chaos. 

What is in any case certain is that the strike was purely political, that it 
was brought about secretly, and that it has tended to revive the national 
strife between Poles and Germans which was showing signs of dying down. 

3. The recent events leading up to the present situation are as follows. 

. 4 On the 28th April Mr. Korfanty introduced a deputation of some 
fifteen Polish leaders to the Commission. This deputation formulated certain 
demands, the most important of which were:— 


The immediate disbanding of the Sicherheitswehr; 
The dismissal of the German Landrate; 
That all officials should take an oath of fidelity to the Commission; 
_ The effective closing of the frontier between Upper Silesia and Germany 
in regard to export of foodstuffs ; 
The expulsion of agitators that have entered Upper Silesia from Germany. 


In the course of conversation it came out that the deputies expected a 
definite answer by the 5th May. On being asked why this date had been 
fixed a satisfactory reply was not forthcoming. The Commission was informed 
that it was a suitable date fixed at mass meetings which had been held on 
the 25th April. (I suspect the Polish leaders had already made up their 
minds to call a strike of Polish miners, but did not wish the Commission to 
know this.) 

5. General Le Rond, in replying for the Commission, stated that the latter 


1 Not printed. 
' 2 According to Col. Percival’s despatch No. 97 of May 19 the strike actually ended at 
6 p.m. on May 12. 
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had but one object, namely, that of carrying out Article 88 of the Peace 
Treaty in an impartial spirit. In so far as the Polish demands were in 
accordance with this they would be granted, but the Commission would not 
permit itself to be coerced to adopt measures which were not in the interest 
of the country or called for by the above-mentioned Article of the Treaty. 

6. Mr. Korfanty had a special interview with the Commission on that day, 
when he stated that the Poles intended to celebrate their national day—the 
grd of May—by holding processions in the principal towns. Although this 
violated the orders of the Commission, which has forbidden public demonstra- 
tions, Mr. Korfanty claimed it as a right, because the Commission had con- 
ceded the holding of ‘Labour demonstrations’ on the rst May. He added 
that he had no choice, as the Polish masses would persist in holding these 
demonstrations, and that he could not restrain them. 

As regards this last statement, I beg to invite Your Lordship’s attention 
to a memorandum addressed by me to General Le Rond, dated 6th May, 
and marked Appendix I.3 From the facts enumerated therein it appears to 
me that, at any rate in the case of demonstrations at Lublinitz, Mr. Korfanty’s 
assertion was misleading. 

7. On leaving the meeting Mr. Korfanty was arrested, by the Sicherheits- 
wehr in the streets of Oppeln, on a charge of driving a motor without a 
license [sic]. He was immediately released by General Le Rond’s order. 

8. The Polish demonstrations took place on the 2nd May and led to dis- 
orders at Oppeln and Ratibor, as reported in my despatch No. 80 of 4th May.3 
For two days the public excitement was intense, but rapidly died down. 

g. Late in the evening of the 6th May I was informed, by telephone, by 
the British District Controller at Beuthen Land—Major Ottley—that Mr. 
Korfanty had intimated that he had called a strike of Polish miners to com- 
mence on the roth May and to last two days. 

I at once called on General Le Rond and pointed out that such a strike 
could serve no useful purpose, but might, on the other hand, be the means 
of bringing about grave disorders, if not civil war. I suggested that immediate 
pressure be brought to bear on Mr. Korfanty to withdraw the strike orders. 

10. General Le Rond immediately agreed and arranged for a meeting of 
the Commission with Mr. Korfanty for next day, the 7th May, at 4 p.m. 

At this meeting General Le Rond pointed out that the Commissioners 
were unanimous in regarding the proposed strike as uncalled-for and against 
the interests of the country, and it seemed to him the three Governments 
represented by the Commissioners would take the same view when all the 
facts were submitted. He felt bound to remark that it did not appear to him 
that Mr. Korfanty was serving his (Mr. Korfanty’s) cause well; also that the 
strike appeared to be directed as much against the Commission as against 
the Germans. 

11. Mr. Korfanty replied with some heat that the time had come for the 
Poles to take matters into their own hands. They were still subjected to 
persecution by the Sicherheitswehr and to oppression by the magistrates. 

3 Not printed. 
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It was clear to him that the Commission was unwilling or unable to protect 
his country-people. As an instance, he quoted the disorders which had 
occurred at Oppeln on the 2nd of May (reported in my No. 80), when, he 
claimed, unoffending Poles were set upon by German hordes, aided by 
the Sicherheitswehr, and mercilessly beaten, &c. 

12. Mr. Korfanty was told he was grossly exaggerating this affair and that 
anyhow the Commission was well aware that the Sicherheitswehr had not the 
confidence of the Polish population, and that the Commission itself was 
doing what it could to create a gendarmerie manned by both Polish and 
German officials under the command of Allied officers, but that this measure 
demanded time. 

13. After a discussion lasting over an hour Mr. Korfanty agreed to do 
what he could to keep the strikers quiet, but that it was now too late to 
prevent the strike altogether. 

14. The Commission next day had an interview with Prince Hatzfeld,+ 
who was asked to exercise his influence to induce the Breslau press to adopt 
a moderate tone and not to excite public feeling unnecessarily. 

Prince Hatzfeld promised to do what he could, and I may mention here 
that the German Press has, taking all the circumstances into account, adopted 
a moderate attitude. 

15. I have used every opportunity which has presented itself to me to 
counsel moderation to all who are likely to influence public opinion, as, 
for instance, Herr von Moltke and the Polish Consul-General, M. Keszycki. 
I should like to add that this advice has always, as far as I can judge, been 
well received. 

16. Whatever may have been the effect of the Csamiion? s endeavours 
to calm the leaders of the political parties, it is now clear that the present 
strike of Polish miners will not give rise to serious trouble. At the time of 
writing it was practically over and Mr. Korfanty is said to have issued a 
call to his followers to resume work. 

17. It is, however, probable that further efforts will be made by the Poles 
to compel the Commission to comply with their demands in regard to the 
disbanding of the Sicherheitswehr and the removal of the German Landrate. 
I should not be surprised to receive an ultimatum from them threatening a 
general strike of all Polish workmen (miners, agricultural labourers, &c.) 
in about a month’s time if their demands are not fulfilled. 

18. The Commission itself is desirous of replacing the Sicherheitswehr by 
a gendarmerie of mixed nationality. My own reason for supporting such a 
scheme 1s the fact that the Polish-speaking inhabitants have no confidence 
in the Sicherheitswehr, which the latter naturally resent. In case of trouble, 
therefore, the action of the Sicherheitswehr is apt to be doubtful. In addition 
I must add that the French distrust this force, so that co-operation between 
French local officials and the police is not always secured. 

19. Although the Commission desires to accede to the wishes of the Poles, 


4 Prince Hatzfeldt had been appointed German delegate attached to the Inter-Allied 
Plebiscite Commission. 


q. XI 17 c 


it is not possible to carry out the change for a month or so without seriously 
dislocating the service of public security, as the organisation of a new police 
force is bound to be a matter of time, say, from two to three months. 

20. The feelings of the German part of the population also have to be 
taken into account. The Germans profess to fear that the disbandment of 
the Sicherheitswehr will be the signal for the organisation of Polish bands 
which will terrorize the country. Any precipitate action on the part of the 
Commission in the direction of the disbanding of the Sicherheitswehr would, 
in my opinion, give the ‘hooligan’ element an opportunity to create disorder 
without fear of repression on the part of the police. 

21. I should add that since the events at Oppeln during the week ending 
on the 17th April (reported in my despatch No. 53 of 19th April),5 when the 
French troops intervened to stop demonstrations against the Commission, 
General Le Rond has adopted the attitude of not allowing troops to be used 
for the purpose of intervening in cases of disorder of a political nature. His 
view is that this service is one which must be performed by the Sicherheits- 
wehr and local police. Nevertheless, during the disorders of the 2nd May 
the Italian troops at Ratibor and some French troops in the districts controlled 
by the British District Controllers Colonel Bond and Major Delmé-Radcliffe 
did intervene with happy results. In no case were they called upon to use 
their arms. 

22. In conclusion I have the honour to state that I see no reason to change 
the opinion I have already expressed to Your Lordship, to the effect that the 
people of Upper Silesia as a whole want peace and are willing to work hard 
to restore happier conditions. They are, however, stirred up from time to 
time by agitators and political leaders, with results such as were experienced 
on the 2nd May, and repetitions of such incidents must be expected as long 
as these agitators are not restrained. 

General Le Rond has many times stated in Commission that he is convinced 
that the German Government systematically encourages agitation by German 
officials in this country, and in my despatch No. 77 of 2nd May,® I have 
quoted in paragraph 6 a case in which I consider the German Government 
did deliberately create trouble for the Commission. The attention of Prince 
Hatzfeld has been drawn to this and, it is believed, with happy results. 

It will, however, be obvious that it is not sufficient to restrain agitators of 
one party only. If the Polish agitators and leaders continue to stir up their 
followers, the German leaders will certainly retaliate. Official representa- 
tions by the Commission to Warsaw are apparently out of the question, as the 
Polish Government is not supposed to have any hand in the conduct of 
Polish propaganda in Upper Silesia. As far as Polish agitation in Upper 
Silesia is concerned, the action open to the Commission appears to me to be 
restricted to advice to the leaders themselves, and I cannot help feeling that 
this is inadequate. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivatr, Colonel 


5 See No. 10, n. 2. 6 No. 11. 
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No. 13 


Note handed by the German Chargé d’ Affaires to Lord Hardinge! on May 13. 
[797998/107890/39] 


According to information, received from the Auswaertige Amt in Berlin, 
the Interallied commission of Upper Silesia has under the presidency of 
General Le Rond taken charge of the distribution of the coal of Upper 
Silesia. 

This act is not only not [in] accordance with the conditions of the Peace 
Treaty, but can very probably have the very gravest of consequences. 

Unless General Le Rond has the intention of influencing voting before and 
during the plebiscite, there is no visible reason for his act. The German 
Government and the German coal commissary are doing their very best to 
keep up the standard of production, in order to give to Austria, Italy and 
Poland that which these countries have a right to stipulate. 

The distribution of coal is for Germany of a most complex and delicate 
nature, so that, if people interfere, who might perhaps have the wish to use 
their influence for not entirely economic purposes, an utter collapse of 
Germany’s economic position might be the result. It must be bornf[e] in 
mind that the coal production of upper Silesia represents } to 4 of the coal 
production of all Germany and that Berlin and considerable other districts 
of Germany are entirely dependent on Upper-Silesian coal. Should difficul- 
ties arise as a consequence of the steps which the interallied Commission has 
taken and Germany not be able to get the quantity of Upper-Silesian coal, 
which is absolutely necessary, it is to be feared that this quantity will have to 
be taken from the Ruhr-district, which then again would not be in a position 
to provide France with the quantity she expects. 

The German Government was up to the present of the opinion that the 
interallied Commission of Upper Silesia was appointed to watch over the 
correct performance of the obligations which Germany has entered into, 
but not to meddle with the details of the work, as long as Germany fulfils 
that which can rightly be expected of her—and that is the case. 

According to news received from Upper Silesia the British and American 
[ste] members of the interallied Commission are said to show a certain 
amount of désinteressement regarding the whole affair. The German Govern- 
ment sincerely hopes that this is not a fact.? 


1 Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 In a letter of May 18 (not printed) Lord Curzon informed Herr Sthamer, the German 
Chargé d’Affaires in London, that a copy of this memorandum had been forwarded to 
H.M. Ambassador in Paris who had already on April 28, under cover of his despatch 
No. 1289, forwarded to Lord Curzon a copy of a note of April 18 from the German Peace 
Delegation to the President of the Peace Conference on this subject (see No. 106 in Cmd. 
1325 of 1921). 
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No. 14 


Lord Kilmarnock! (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received May 25) 


No. 320 [199676/107890/39| 
BERLIN, May 21, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have received from the British Commissioner in Upper Silesia a copy of 
his despatch to Your Lordship, No. 90 of the rath instant? respecting the 
control of imports and exports in that area. 

I have the honour to report that, like Colonel Percival, I entirely concur 
in the views expressed by Captain Griffin, and to transmit herewith copy of 
a memorandum by Mr. Thelwall} on the subject. 

I have, &c., 


KILMARNOCK 

1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin. 

2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed (1) a copy of a draft note by M. Denis putting the 
case for control] by the Commission of the external trade of the plebiscite area, and (2) a copy 
of the criticisms of this note by Captain S. W. Griffin, the British representative in the 
Economic department. 

3 Commercial Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 14 
Memorandum by Mr. Thelwall on the control of imports and exports in Upper Silesia 


BERLIN, May 18, 1920 

T/A 3071 
I entirely concur in Capt. Griffin’s remarks, and I consider that it would 
be most regrettable if Upper Silesia were turned into a Foreign State in as 
far as Imports and Exports are concerned; not only would this have an 
exceedingly detrimental effect on the country itself, but would create far 
reaching disturbances in the remainder of Germany. ‘The German Govern- 
ment would be much more likely to treat the Plebiscite Area with exceptional 
favour than with exceptional harshness, as it is naturally the wish of the 
German Government to produce a good impression on the local population. 
The state of affairs which existed during the past year in the Occupied 
Territory should be sufficient warning not to produce similar conditions 
elsewhere. If the Plebiscite Commission obtain the control of Imports and 
Exports, we should be faced with a ‘hole in the East’ which would lead to 
all the abuses and the profound economic disturbances produced by the 
‘hole in the West’.* Moreover, such control would form so potent a weapon 
in the hands of the Commission that it would be difficult to maintain any 
show of fairness. It is quite sufficient if the Commission be given power to 
insist that Upper Silesia be treated no worse than other parts of Germany. 
It is quite evident to me that M. Denis has been talking to the party in 
favour of the independence of Silesia. I have also had conversations with 


4 See Vol. [X, No. 23, n. 3 and No. 479, n. 3. 
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these people, and they have always agitated for an economic as well as a 
political separation of the province from Berlin, but however one may 
regard such independence for the province as a whole under its own properly 
constituted Government, there can be no doubt that to interfere with the 
existing state of things in a portion of the territory while it still forms part of 
Germany can only lead to dissatisfaction and disorganisation. 

F, THELWALL 


No. 15 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold' (Warsaw) 
No. 284 [198333/107890/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 28, 1920 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s 
representative on the Silesia Commission,? relative to Polish activities in the 
plebiscite area. 

2. You should take an early opportunity of intimating privately to the 
Polish Government that such behaviour by their agents as that mentioned 
in Colonel Percival’s despatch, whilst making matters extremely difficult 
for the plebiscite commission, does not really assist the Polish cause.3 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT* 

1 H.M. Minister at Warsaw. 

2 No. 12. 

3 In his despatch No. 386 of June 5 Sir H. Rumbold pointed out that he had ventured to 
anticipate Lord Curzon’s instructions and had already, as reported in his despatch No. 355 
of May 21 (not printed) drawn the attention of the Polish Government to the undesirable 
activities of M. Korfanty. 

4 Member of the Central European and Persia department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 16 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received June 8, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 323 Telegraphic [202459/107890/39] 
BERLIN, june 7, 1920, I1.5 a.m. 


A delegation from Gleiwitz called on me to-day, and said that they had 
come to protest against behaviour of French troops in that town which had 
led to incidents on June 3rd and June 4th which have doubtless been 
reported to Your Lordship by Colonel Percival. They wished to ask for 
protection of British and Italian Governments. 


t Cf. No. 17 below. 
21 


I said that I had no competence in matter and that they should address 
themselves to Inter-Allied Commission for Upper Silesia. They said that 
they had already done this but had only been received by subordinate 
French official and not even by General Lerond [sic] much less by Commission 
as a whole. They complained that no channel was open to them by which 
they could reach Governments to whom Commission were responsible. I 
said that as far as I knew German Government were represented by official 
who acted as liaison officer with Commission and that it seemed to me that 
this was proper channel for putting forward their views. They were extremely 
insistent that I should intervene but I repeated that question was not within 
my competence and made no promises except to study memorandum which 
they left with me. I suggested, that as question concerned French troops 
they might very well endeavour to obtain interview with French Chargé 
d’Affaires. Delegation which was composed largely of leaders of working 
class indicated that unless their demands were complied with general strike 
would be declared. I said that I did not think Allied Governments would 
be intimidated by such threats. 

I have informed French Chargé d’ Affaires and he thanked me for attitude 
I had adopted. 

Delegation is to see Italian Chargé d’Affaires to-morrow and I have 
arranged with him that he will return same reply as I have.? 

Repeated to Paris and Upper Silesia Commission. 


2 In his telegram No. 198 to Berlin (not printed) of June 15 Lord Curzon approved Lord 
Kilmarnock’s action. 


No. 17 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received June g, 6 p.m.) 
No. P. 51 Telegraphic [202714/107890/39| 
OPPELN, june 8, 1920, 11 a.m. 


Reference to Lord Kilmarnock’s telegram of June 7th on subject of protest 
of Gleiwitz’s against behaviour of French troops.' The matter is subject 
of special enquiry instigated by Commission and a full report will be duly 
forwarded by me in the course of next few days. At present evidence is 
incomplete.? 


1 No. 16. 

2 In his despatch No. 105 of June g (not printed) Col. Percival reported that the dis- 
turbance at Gleiwitz had arisen at a dance and that the cause was ‘undoubtedly the resent- 
ment of German civilians to the attentions which one or more German women paid to the 
French’. The reasons for the Commission’s refusal to receive a German delegation were 
(1) that the evidence was very conflicting and that a discussion before all the facts of the 
case were known to the Commission was undesirable, and (2) that it had become known 
that the delegation intended to threaten the Commission with a general strike in case its 
demands were not granted, ‘and it was essential that the Commission should know all] the 
facts of the case before it committed itself to a discussion of this nature’. 
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No. 18 


Extract from Notes by Mr. E. H. Carr on a tour to Danzig, Warsaw, and 
the Eastern Plebiscite Areas! 
[204466/196412/39] 
June 12, 1920 
Upper SILESIA 

. .. it is Upper Silesia which next to the East naturally looms largest on 
the Polish political horizon, and which, next to the question of the future 
of Poland herself, is the most thorny problem in European politics at the 
present time. 

The Upper Silesian question is not a racial question. Apparently pure 
Slavonic types may be found in the German party, and, more rarely, 
‘Teutonic types in the Polish. It is impossible to draw even the most vague 
and general distinction of racial type between them. Nor is it, as generally 
understood, a language question. We speak of German-speaking and Polish- 
speaking populations, but this is not strictly correct. What we have to deal 
with is a German-speaking population of which a proportion, perhaps a 
majority, also speak Polish. Even the last clause is subject to modification. 
The Polish spoken here is a dialect which would be comprehensible with the 
greatest difficulty, if at all, even to the educated Pole of Warsaw. The 
Silesian Pole if he wishes to speak or to read ‘high’ Polish must learn it. 
There is no literature in Silesian Polish, and the Silesian Pole can for the 
most part read only German, not Polish at all. Moreover, while the Silesian 
Pole knows the names of common objects and can transact the everyday 
business of life indifferently in Silesian Polish or in German, if he wishes to 
discuss technical or abstract subjects he can usually do so in German only. 
All this is of course the result of the forced German education of several 
decades. But we cannot deal with causes, we can only deal with facts as they 
exist, and even under the present régime and in spite of an extensive propa- 
ganda there is little sign of an inclination to learn ‘high’ Polish or a dis- 
inclination to learn German. Polish parents frequently request that the 
children should receive religious instruction in Polish, the rest in German: 
others that all instructions shall be in German, on the plea that enough 
Polish is learnt at home. It may safely be predicted that if the plebiscite 
were to give Upper Silesia to Poland and the Polish Government were to 
introduce ‘high’ Polish as the medium of instruction in schools, every bit 
as much opposition would be encountered from the Silesian Poles as was ever 
shown to the teaching of German. 

Nor is the Upper Silesian question even a national question. The Silesian 
Poles were discontented under German rule, but not as Polish nationalists 
dreaming of a revived Poland. The agitation was political or social, not 
national: in the German they hated not the alien conqueror, but the oppres- 


« For despatch No. 1857 from Paris which enclosed these notes by Mr. Carr, a British 
representative at the Conference of Ambassadors, and for his notes on Teschen, see Vol. X, 
No. 505. 
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sive beaurocrat [sic] or employer. During the war political and social en- 
mities as elsewhere, were largely effaced, and there was no German so German 
as the Silesian Pole. After the revolution these enmities naturally broke out 
again with renewed and increased bitterness and advantage was taken of 
them by the Polish national propagandist. But even now, with passions as 
inflamed as they are at present, the appeal on both sides is made almost 
exclusively to financial and economic interests, not to sentimental and 
national considerations. 

This being the case the Poles in Upper Silesia find themselves on the 
offensive. The German is the conservative preaching the solid advantages of 
the status quo: the Pole, the radical proclaiming the new order and raising 
the serf against his master, the workman against his employer. Almost from 
the first, therefore, the mot d’ordre from the German side has been order, the 
purpose of the Poles to make order impossible. They have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Their leaders believe that the future of their 
country is at stake. They are therefore desperate and the more the game 
seems to be going against them the higher risks they must take. M. Korfanty, 
the Polish protagonist, has consistently inflamed the Polish party against 
the German. He admits it and boasts of it; it is his only chance. The result 
is that feeling runs high on both sides. 

The most prominent definite demand of the Polish propagandists is the 
dissolution of the Sicherheitspolizei, the extremely efficient and well-disci- 
plined local gendarmerie. It is undoubtedly anti-Polish in sentiment and may 
have been so, on certain rare occasions, in action. But this is not the principal 
reason of the Polish campaign against it. That campaign is part of the policy 
of disorder described above which naturally aims at reducing to impotence 
the sole organised force, under the allied troops, which is on the side of order. 
At Danzig the same campaign has a similar motive—the production of such 
disorder as may afford the Poles the desired pretext for occupying the city 
with armed force: there can here be no question of discrimination against 
Poles, for there are none worth speaking of in the whole territory. At 
Allenstein and Marienwerder the same campaign is being conducted: in 
both districts the Poles, having from the first a lost cause, are pursuing the 
same policy of fishing in troubled waters. 

But in the last resort, it is the Commission and the allied troops who are 
responsible for the maintenance of order. In Upper Silesia a large proportion 
of both troops and officials is French. There are no British troops. Of the 
district controllers who look after the twenty one administrative districts 
of the area, eleven are French, five British and five Italian. The trouble is 
that no one has any confidence either in the French official or in the French 
troops. The Polish leaders regard them with good humour not unmixed 
with contempt, and believe that they have got them in their pocket; the 
Germans accuse them of gross and glaring partiality. The reasons are not 
far to seek. In a word, the French came in as conquerors and were greeted 
by the Poles as allies. It is not surprising that the French soldier fraternises 
with the Pole and sullenly avoids the German. 
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But the matter gets more serious and less excusable as we go higher up. 
A French district controller recently refused to make an enquiry into a riot 
which had resulted in several casualties on the ground that complaints had 
only come in from the German side and ‘all Germans are liars’. Indeed such 
enquiries when conducted by French controllers are in many cases a mere 
farce: ‘all Germans are liars’, consequently all Poles and French soldiers tell 
the truth (for the trouble is always between Germans on the one side and 
either Poles or French on the other) and against this simple principle 
neither probability nor common sense nor weight of evidence can prevail. 
This indictment does not apply to all the French controllers and officials but 
to a sufficient number of them to lend substantial colour to the German 
allegations. 

Nor can the commission itself, even if it could clear itself of responsibility 
for the action of its subordinates, entirely escape the charge of partiality. 
The Commission has the power of expulsion: it has exercised it on several 
occasions against Germans, but up to date not a single Pole has been expelled 
from the territory. Yet it may safely be said that the Polish agitator has on 
the whole been a far more serious disturber of the peace than the German. 
It is unnecessary to specify minor instances in which different treatment has 
been meted out to Germans and Poles in corresponding circumstances. 

These conditions have produced a situation which is certainly grave and 
may be very grave indeed. When the plebiscite approaches (and the pre- 
parations have not yet been begun) excitement will grow more intense, and 
there will, I think, be a real danger of a violent outbreak not between 
Germans and Poles, but, what is much more serious, against the French. 
It is impossible to say with certainty that the plebiscite cannot be carried 
through without a general conflagration in the area, but no one, least of all 
the commissioners themselves, will say that it can. The risk is too great to 
be worth taking and some measures ought to be considered. British troops 
being out of the question, I can see only two possible ones :— 

(1) The existing military forces might be doubled or trebled, which 
would enable the commission, pursuing the present régime, to suppress any 
disturbance short of an armed revolution seriously supported by either the 
German or the Polish Government. With this reinforcement disturbances 
could be suppressed with a strong hand. There would at first certainly be 
relatively heavy casualties, perhaps on both sides, but peace would without 
undue trouble be established by the sword. In these conditions, the plebiscite 
could be taken. Such is the policy at the back of the French commissioner’s 
frequent demands to Paris for reinforcements. If this were done, the plebis- 
cite might be carried out; part of the district might be handed over to Poland, 
part restored to Germany, and the troops would then withdraw. What 
would follow no man can say; but such bitter hatred would have been 
aroused that I cannot conceive that Germany would long accept the result 
of a plebiscite taken under such conditions. 

(2) There is another solution which I believe possible if the French 
could be persuaded to accept it. British prestige in Upper Silesia stands 
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extraordinarily high. Even the Poles regard the British section of the 
Commission with respect, while to the Germans it is the one hope of anything 
like an impartial plebiscite. Demonstrations in favour of British officers may 
rarely and to a very small degree be conscious attempts to sow jealousy 
between the Allies, but in the main they are perfectly sincere and spontaneous 
exhibitions of confidence and esteem. The presence of a British officer alone 
suffices to quell an incipient riot, where the presence of a French officer or 
French troops simply acts as provocation. Neither party can seriously 
impugn the impartiality of the British district controllers or British depart- 
mental officials. The British Commissioner is the only one of the three 
who could move freely about, unattended, in any part of the area without 
fear of molestation. 

There is little doubt that, whereas the present commission has not the 
confidence of the country either from the point of view of the maintenance 
of order or the holding of an impartial plebiscite, the re-organisation of the 
commission under a British president, and the disappearance of the present 
French predominance in the district controls and in the administration, 
would to a very large extent produce the desired result, even without the 
addition of a single man to the present effectives.2 It is essential for both 
present and future tranquillity that confidence in the commission and in the 
impartiality of the Allies should be restored, and short of the appearance of 
British troops I can think of no other means to attain this end than the one I 
have outlined. It would be a bitter pill for the French to swallow, but even 
they must shortly realise, if they do not realise already, that we are at present 
heading for disaster. 

The difficulty of conducting a plebiscite, in the present tension of feeling, 
without bloodshed, and the uncertainty of what would follow the declaration 
of the result, have naturally led many to look about for a solution which will 
avoid the plebiscite altogether, and they have fallen back on the well-worn 
idea of an independent state—possibly under the protection of the League 
of Nations—. There is a local society—the Bund Oberschlesier—to support 
this solution. It is entirely or principally run by Germans, at the back of 
whose minds is probably the idea that after a few years of independence 
Upper Silesia would quietly revert to Germany. There is a similar indepen- 
dence movement in Teschen largely run by the Germans there,? who are 
blind to the attractions of either Poland or Czecho-Slovakia. The German 
origin of the movement in Upper Silesia is not necessarily an argument 
against it, as some people hastily assume. It seems to me so nearly a certainty 
that, within a generation, Upper Silesia (barring most unforeseen develop- 
ments) must in some guise or other again form part of Germany, that any 
expedient which might lead peacefully and without bloodshed to that con- 
summation should be very seriously considered. But I feel far from convinced 


2 On this suggestion, as summarized in a minute of June 19 by Mr. Waterlow, a member 
of the Central European and Persia department, Sir E. Crowe commented: ‘But this clearly 
quite impracticable. E.A.C.’ 

3 See Vol. X, No. 480, p. 669. 
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that the independent state does fulfil this condition. With or without the 
inclusion of Teschen, it would be, not merely economically possible, but one 
of the richest states in Europe: but this is not enough to make it politically 
practicable, and I very much doubt whether a state torn within by political 
divisions deliberately inflamed over a period of many months, a state which 
had been and would continue to be an apple of discord between her neigh- 
bours on either side, could exist on anything so intangible as the ‘protection 
of the League of Nations’. The external armed force which would surely 
be necessary could only, so far as I can see, be supplied by France; and the 
most ardent supporters of the policy, if faced with the alternative of accepting 
French troops or of abandoning their scheme, would certainly not choose 
the former. 

The independent state of Upper Silesia seems therefore, at present, 
fraught with difficulties; but the scheme should not be lightly discarded and 
circumstances may yet arise to render it practicable and useful. But the 
first condition of any considered policy in Upper Silesia is the reorganisation 
of the commission on the lines above suggested. Failing this the British 
Government can have little control over events, though they will not 
unfortunately be able to divest themselves of their share of responsibility for 
anything that may occur. 

E. H. Carr 


No. 19 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received June 16, 5 p.m.) 
No. P. 53 Telegraphic [204089/107890/39] 


OPPELN, June 15, 1920, 9.30 p.m. 

Reference Lord Kilmarnock’s unnumbered cypher telegram of the 14th 
regarding outrages by French troops at Gleiwitz! following incident has to 
be added to list of important cases. 

French troops returning from funeral of soldier drowned at Oppeln were 
accompanied by British officer in a Highland uniform. The Highland 
costume caused considerable merriment to group of scholars from local 
Gymnasium. Laughter continued and French soldier coming behind took 
it as insult to his dead comrade. He drew his sidearm, rushed at lads and 
inflicted severe wound on one and slight wound on another. 

I have pointed out to General Lerond that it is necessary to take effective 
steps to prevent recurrence of these incidents and he replied that he has given 
stringent orders to General Officer Commanding-in-Chief and to General 
Commanding at Gleiwitz to restrain troops. Non-commissioned officer in 
charge of patrol which attacked the police-station, vide paragraph 6 of my 
despatch No. 105,! is to be degraded and soldier who wounded boy is to be 
tried by court martial. General Lerond finished his statement to me by 

1 Not printed. Cf. No. 17, n. 2. 
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declaring emphatically that he would see to it that French troops were kept 
in order in future. On this subject please see paragraphs 14 to 16 of my 
despatch No. 105 of June gth. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


No. 20 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received Fune 21) 


No. 112 [204966/107890/39] 
OPPELN, june 16, 1920 


My Lord, 

With reference to Sir Horace Rumbold’s despatch No. 355, of the a2ist 
May,' copy of which has been forwarded to me from Warsaw, I have the 
honour to state that the action of His Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw 
has, in my opinion, helped to smooth over the difficulties which have until 
recently been experienced by the Commission in the matter of keeping the 
Polish-speaking population of Upper Silesia quiet. 

I am of opinion that we are partly indebted to Sir Horace Rumbold’s 
action for the fact that the recent disorder at Beuthen (reported in my 
Despatch No. 104, of 29th May,)? did not assume larger proportions, as it 
might have done had the Poles adopted the same lines of action during these 
troubles as they did in those in the early part of May. 

I do not mean to imply by this that we can count on the continuance of 
calm which, as far as the Polish-speaking section of the population is con- 
cerned, has for the moment been restored, but I think it is clear that M. 
Korfanty at any rate has acted with more restraint of late than he had done 
previously. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percrvar 

™ See No. 15, n. 3. 


2 Not printed. There had been anti-French demonstrations at Beuthen on May 25 
and 28. 


No. 21 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby! (Paris) 
No. 2102 [203670/107890/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, 1920 

My Lord, 
The question whether the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission in Upper 
Silesia should assume control of imports and exports to and from the district 
has formed the subject of previous correspondence, ending with my despatch, 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 
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No. 1851 of the 4th instant,? in which I forwarded to Your Excellency copy 
of a despatch on the subject from His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, 
No. 320 of the 21st ultimo,3 together with a copy of a despatch, No. 94 of the 
19th instant,? from His Majesty’s representative on the Plebiscite Commis- 
sion, in which was enclosed a memorandum by Mr. Craig on the particular 
question of the control of food stuffs.4 

2. I am of opinion that it is both unnecessary and undesirable that the 
Commission should interfere with the existing administration of import and 
export regulations as regards commerce in general. As regards the control 
of food supplies, it appears that Colonel Percival thinks that the Commission 
ought to take the control out of the hands of the German Government. If 
therefore it should appear, when the matter comes before the Conference of 
Ambassadors, that the Commission are unanimous as to the control of food 
stuffs, Your Excellency is authorised to acquiesce in any recommendation 
which the Commission may make on this point. I should be glad if you 
would, at the same time, maintain the opposition of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to any interference with the control of exports and imports in general. 

3. Copies of this despatch have been sent to Lord Kilmarnock and 
Colonel Percival. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 

2 Not printed. 3 No. 14. 

4 This memorandum recommended (1) a policy of ‘home rule as regards food ad- 
ministration in Upper Silesia, coupled with co-ordination with (but not subjection to) 
Berlin’, and (2) that ‘Upper Silesia must be allowed fully to control import of foodstuffs 
for political, humane and economic reasons and that she must also be allowed to dispose of 


a certain percentage of her exports, chiefly coal’. Its author, Mr. J. I. Craig, was in charge 
of the Inter-Allied Food Department in Upper Silesia. 


No. 22 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received July 21) 
No. 833 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1907/879/18) 


PARIS, July 20, 1920 

The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning, Monsieur Jules 
Cambon being in the Chair. . 

1. As the result of a conversation which I had had with Colonel Uffler, 
President of the Polish-Czecho-Slovak Boundary Commission, I proposed 
the following compromise in connection with the delimitation of the frontier 
on the south of Upper Silesia (see my telegram No. 814 of the 15th instant,! 
section 4) :— 

t Not printed. This telegram reported a discussion at a meeting of the Conference of 


Ambassadors on July 15 upon Colonel Uffler’s request for a reversal of the decisions of 
July 7, for which see n. 3 below. 
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(2) 
(5) 


(¢) 


(d) 


that the line drawn by the Commission should be accepted as the 
southern frontier of the plebiscite area; 

that in the event of the district on the north of the frontier being given 
to Poland as the result of the plebiscite, the frontier should forthwith 
become definitive; 

that in the event of the district going to Germany the frontier should 
become definitive only after examination of any observations which 
might be presented by the German Government;? 

that the Czecho-Slovak Government should not be authorised to occupy 
the disputed Communes but that these Communes should be warned 
that if they gave further trouble there would be no alternative but to 
authorise occupation by Czecho-Slovak troops. 


These proposals were accepted and supersede the decisions of July 7th 
(see my telegram No. 803 of that date,3 section 12)... .4 


2 The reason for this proposal was that Germany had no representative on the Polish- 
Czecho-Slovak Boundary Commission. 

3 Not printed. On July 7 it had been decided, on Lord Derby’s proposal, that the final 
frontier should not be fixed until after the plebiscite and that the provisional line should 
be drawn in such a way that no one should be excluded from voting in Upper Silesia who, 
under the Treaty, was entitled to vote. 

4 The remaining sections referred to other matters. 


No. 23 


Record of a meeting of the Conference of Ambassadors 


No. C.A. 64 [Confidential/General/166/6| 
Secret 


Notes of a meeting held at Quai d’ Orsay, Paris, Thurdsay [sic], July 22, 1920, 10 a.m. 


PreEsENT: America, United States of: Hon. Hugh Wallace; Secretaries: Mr.Harrison, 


Mr. Gordon. 
France (Great Britain]: Lord Derby; sEcRETARY: Mr. E. H. Carr. 
Italy (France): Mr. Cambon; sECRETARY: Mr. Massigll. 
Italy: Count Bonin Longare; sECRETARY: Mr. Vannutel[l]i Rey. 
Japan: Mr. Matsui; sEcRETARIES: Mr. Kawai, Mr. Sawada. 


INTERPRETER: Mr. Demolon. 
Joint SECRETARIAT: America, United States of: Mr. Winthrop. 
Great Britain: Mr. Lothian Small. 


France: Mr. Bressy. 
Italy: Mr. Zanchi. 


There were also present for items in which they were concerned: 


Great Britain: Lt. Col. Groves, Colonel Withlock [? Whitlock], Capt. Beney. 

France: Mr. Laroche, Gen. Le Rond, Mr. Fromageot, Col. Bellot, 
Col. Tilho, Mr. Dagallier. 

Italy: Gen. Marietti, Ct. Mazzolini, Mr. Dell’Abbadessa. 

Japan: Capt. Sakai. 
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. -' 11, Lorp Dery: Can you tell us when the plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
will take place? 
Verbal report by GENERAL LeERonpD [sic]: I shall start at the beginning. I 
General Le Rond . . : 
on the situation SO! answer immediately afterwards the question put by 
in Upper Silesia the British Ambassador. 

During the Spa Conference I was requested to furnish 
certain explanations regarding the activities of the Commission of Control in 
Upper Silesia. These explanations I must add satisfied the Heads of the 
Governments who were good enough to hear me. I was anxious to submit 
these explanations to the Conference of Ambassadors.’ Hence my presence here. 

Lord Derby asks me when the plebiscite will take place. The Commission 
has not yet decided this question and it is reserving the right not to publish 
the date of the plebiscite until a month before the time fixed for it to take 
place. At present however it is considering the possibility of holding it in the 
autumn. I cannot say on what date as that depends on certain decisions 
which have still to be taken, especially on decisions which do not depend 
solely on us, as there are material difficulties of various kinds which may 
cause a delay of a fortnight or a month. But we are resolved to hold the 
plebiscite as soon as possible. All the preliminary measures as far as we are 
concerned have already been taken. It only remains for us to convert the 
Sicherheitspolizei into government police. This will be done before August 
15th. Consequently I see no reason as far as we are concerned for the 
plebiscite not taking place at the date to be suggested by us, namely, in the 
autumn; I cannot be more precise as we have not yet decided. 

I must recall that the Interallied Commission of Control and of Plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia has its status fixed by Article 88 of the Treaty. This Article 
is too well known by the Conference for me to dwell on it. Nevertheless it is 
necessary to say a word regarding the difference between Article 88 and 
Articles 95 and 97 which have laid down the powers of the other Plebiscite 
Commissions. 

A special provision was made for the Commission of Upper Silesia for a 
very obvious reason: namely that of all the Plebiscites that of Upper Silesia 
alone was foreseen by the Peace Conference to be of long duration. 

Further the political and economic importance of the country cannot be 
compared to that of all the other countries for which plebiscites were laid 
down. A country of two million inhabitants, one of the richest countries—the 
coal production alone having exceeded in 1913 the production of the whole 
of France by four million tons—Upper Silesia has economic possibilities far 
superior to those it has now. Consequently when the Commission for the 
Eastern Boundary met under my Chairmanship in June 1919 to prepare the 
Articles of the Treaty of Peace it intended to constitute a real Interallied 
Government in Upper Silesia. 

So that the Commission had two ends in view: (1) to govern the country 
until the time when the plebiscite would be fixed; (2) to hold the plebiscite. 

The first part of its task is almost completed. 


t The previous sections relate to other matters and are not printed. 
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As a result the Commission of Control in Upper Silesia has had to set up a 
complete Interallied Government for Upper Silesia and I am glad to say 
that this Government is working most harmoniously. It is the first example 
there has been of a complete Interallied Government. We have managed 
to carry this out with a staff which perhaps at a distance seems numerous, 
but which on the contrary is very small since with 140 officials we are govern- 
ing a country of 2,000,000 inhabitants and of very great economic power. 
Such was the first part of our task: to create an Interallied Government, to 
make it work smoothly and to take in hand all the services. 

This needed several weeks and even months and I may say that since the 
middle of the month of April we have had in our hands all the services of 
the country; nevertheless our relations with the government of Berlin insofar 
as they have been official have never been anything but strictly in order. 

The Government of Berlin accredited a high official to the Commission 
as its representative, namely Prince von Hatzfeldt, Duke of Trachenberg. 
He acts as intermediary for all communications between Oppeln and Berlin. 

The principal object in the work of the Commission, besides the taking 
over of the Government and of all the services, was to create the conditions 
of impartiality and of justice necessary for the preparation of an unbiased 
plebiscite. To that end it was necessary to take immediate precautions. 
Thus we had to disarm the Sicherheitspolizei of all weapons, taking away 
their machine-guns, guns, minenwerfer and hand-grenades, pending their 
conversion. We had also to disarm the population. This operation was not 
simple either, since it involved collecting 20,000 rifles and 200 machine-guns 
distributed, I do not say broadcast, but nevertheless distributed amongst the 
population. It goes without saying that that was the first precaution we 
took before thinking of government. Then, we had to revictual the country. 
When we arrived in Upper Silesia, the rations of flour and potatoes were such 
that there was a serious menace of Bolshevism. We succeeded in a short 
time—in two months to be exact—in tripling the ration of potatoes and 
doubling the ration of flour so that the rations in Upper Silesia were superior 
to those of all the other neighboring countries. It is useless to remark that 
this had a most beneficial influence on the morale of the working population. 

At present we are on the eve of setting up a plebiscite police—the former 
Sicherheitspolizei converted—to which we shall only allow inhabitants of 
the country to belong. Consequently before long we shall be able to realize 
the conditions of justice that we desire. 

Indeed we must not have any illusions. The Germans, in all the plebiscite 
areas, have the advantage gained by long administration of the country, and 
by retaining their former officials. In spite of the careful watch we keep it 
is only natural that these officials should work in favor of a plebiscite for 
Germany. But we shall at least have done all that was possible.—It is here 
that I should have replied to Lord Derby’s question—We are, in consequence, 
on the eve of proceeding to the second part of our work. The results may be 
classed as political, economic, internal and external. 

From the political point of view we have met in the country great difficul- 
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ties due to unrestrained race rivalries which have not ceased, and also the 
resistance with which the German population opposed the plebiscite. 

I do not dwell on the disorders which we have been able to quell. One 
thing is certain, and that is that peace and order are being maintained without 
our having ever to use arms. Not once has force been used. And indeed, 
I was more absolutely convinced than anybody that the use of force would 
have been in vain, for one cannot govern a country of 2,000,000 inhabitants 
with 8,000 bayonets. Besides, we did not come for that. It is nevertheless 
true that at times we have not been far from having to have recourse to 
arms, as at Teschen.? 

At present there is absolute calm and order, the authority of the Commis- 
sion is entirely recognized; since June rst it has been confronted with a 
perfectly clear situation. I may add that the events now taking place in the 
East may alter the situation,3 but I have not come here to prophecy [sic]. 

From the religious point of view we have sought to obtain independence 
for the country and a high ecclesiastical Commissioner Mgr. Ratti, Arch- 
bishop of Lepanto, has been nominated to serve on the Commission: and 
Upper Silesia no longer depends, as regards temporal jurisdiction during 
the execution of the plebiscite, on the bishopric of Breslau. From the social 
point of view that undoubtedly affords security. 

From the economic point of view I think one can judge from results. Work 
has gone on continuously in all quarters; we have had no important strikes, 
the longest we have had, and the only one of any importance lasted 48 hours. 
I must say that we have worked constantly; in a country of 2,000,000 
inhabitants one can see the working population at close quarters and work- 
men often came to see us. We have been able to maintain a satisfactory 
situation as regards labor. It is sufficient to look at the present daily output 
of coal which is 110,000 tons, that is, about 80% of what it was in 1913. 
I am not aware of its having exceeded this figure anywhere. 

Metal and other industries are in full swing. Agriculture is prospering. 
It may seem curious that work should have been carried on in a country 
where there is so much discontent. I read in certain notes from the German 
Delegation that labor would suffer exactly by reason of the discontent 
among our cosmopolitan population. In fact, however, experience has shown 
that it has not suffered. Economic production has been very good. I do 
not say that it will be the same when the plebiscite is being held. 

From the social point of view, I have already said that when we arrived, 
there was a communist, spartacist movement akin to Bolshevism, resulting 
from the insufficiency of food among the working classes and their destitution. 
The revictualling of the country put astop to this. There is however one dark 
spot, due to present circumstances; it is certain that we must fear agitation 
absolutely everywhere—I have feared it these six weeks. We have known 
for a long time that there are Bolshevist agents in the country. 

As regards external affairs, the relations of the Commission with its neigh- 
bors have been set up without difficulty. The Czecho-Slovak Consul- 

2 See Vol. X, Chap. VII, passim. 3 Cf. No. 25 below. 
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General, the Polish Consul-General, the Austrian Consul and finally a 
representative of the Holy See have been accredited to the Commission. 
The above representation gives the necessary opportunity for ascertaining 
the position to be taken up by the local Government. 

This then, Mr. Chairman, is all that I wished to lay before the Conference. 
I should like just to add one word: 

These results, considered by the Commission as satisfactory, for it did not 
hope to attain them, are due above all to the fact that the Commission 
adhered strictly to the document laying down the competency of the Com- 
mission, that is to say to the Treaty of Peace, and further to the fact that 
within the Commission itself the most cordial understanding has existed all 
through between the three Commissioners, It inevitably spread to all the 
officials and at Oppeln there is now no distinction of nationality. 

Lorp Dersy: I thank General Le Rond for his interesting report and I 
have no doubt that this cordial understanding is due to his own personal 
action which he has passed over in silence. 

Count Bonin LoncareE: I congratulate you most heartily, and I know also, 
from information I possess that this cordial, mutual understanding to which 
you feel bound to attribute your success, is very complete. I cannot but 
congratulate you. 

GENERAL LE Ronp: There is no personal merit in it; we are very much at 
one. 

Mr. Marsur: There is no Japanese Commissioner on your Commission. 

GENERAL LE Ronp: We have always regretted that there is not. 

Mr. Martsur: I am very pleased to state that I think you have succeeded 
in your government. 

Mr. Camson: I hope that when the future of Upper Silesia is determined, 
she will be as well governed, as peaceful and as united as she has been under 
your provisional government. 

Mr. Camson: General Le Rond, I thank you in the name of the Con- 
ference. It has given us great pleasure to listen to your report and to con- 
gratulate you. 

The Conference rose at 12.15 p.m. 


No. 24 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 10) 


No. 163 [C 3432/1621/18] 
OPPELN, August 4, 1920 
My Lord, 
In continuation of my despatch No. 135, of 5th July, 1920,' I have the 
honour to report that the committee established by this Commission for 
the purpose of drafting proposals and of making preliminary arrangements 


™ Not printed. 
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for the taking of the plebiscite is, according to reports made to me by the 
British members, making but little progress.? 

2. Both the British and Italian members of this committee have returned 
from a visit to the plebiscite areas of Allenstein and Marienwerder with 
practical proposals for drafting instructions for the conduct of the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite forthwith. The French members show little inclination 
either to accept these proposals or to submit proposals of their own. 

3. In my opinion the plebiscite instructions should be drafted as soon as 
possible, so that the Commission could, if directed to do so by the Conference 
of Ambassadors, take the plebiscite this autumn. 

4. Should, on the other hand, arrangements be delayed, it is not certain 
that the plebiscite can be held before next spring, as snow and frost would 
probably render transportation and housing of out-voters in the months of 
December, January, February and March difficult, if not impossible. 

5. I am accordingly instructing the British members of the plebiscite 
committee to press for the elaboration, without delay, of draft proposals for 
the approval of the Commission. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PErcivau 


2 This Committee, set up in the second half of June, consisted of two British, two French, 
and two Italian representatives. 


No. 25 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 10) 


No. 164 [C 3433/1621/18] 
OPPELN, August 4, 1920 
My Lord, 

Since the return of General Le Rond from Paris on 2nd August, the 
Commission has been largely occupied with the consideration of the possible 
effect on the position in Upper Silesia should the Russian advance into 
Poland continue, or lead to internal upheavals in that country. It is feared 
that in this event the Communist Party in Upper Silesia may take advantage 
of the situation and cause serious trouble. 

2. The Commission has decided to send a Mission, consisting of Messieurs 
Ponsot (French), de Janasz (British), and Segre (Italian), of the Secretariat- 
General, and Colonel Caput, of the Military Department, to Warsaw to get 
into touch with the Allied Missions in Poland with a view to obtaining 
precise information as to latest developments. 

3. On the return of this Mission, the Commission may be in a position to 
make certain recommendations with regard to the distribution of troops, etc. 
As stated in my despatch No. 26, of 3oth March,! the present garrison is 
considered insufficient to do more than meet the requirements of a normal 
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situation. A request that the allied troops at present in the Teschen area 
may be allotted to Upper Silesia at an early date is being addressed by 
General Le Rond to the French Government, and the Italian Commissioner 
is addressing a similar demand to Rome with regard to the Italian troops 
at Teschen. 

I have the honour to state that I agree with my French and Italian 
colleagues that an early reinforcement of the troops in Upper Silesia is 
desirable. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivau 


No. 26 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 23) 


No. 177 [C 4588/1621/18] 
OPPELN, August 18, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the situation in Upper Silesia has, after 
a period of calm lasting two months, once again become unsettled. 

2. As reported by telegram,! German labour in Upper Silesia has protested 
against the movement of French troops on the plea that the latter were 
intended as reinforcements for Poland. The French troops lately occupying 
Teschen have been allotted to Upper Silesia.2, They were being conveyed 
to their new stations on the 14th. August in six trains when the latter were 
held up by the German railway workers at Gleiwitz, Ratibor and other 
places. After some delay all these trains, with the exception of one at 
Gleiwitz, were allowed to proceed. The Gleiwitz troop train would probably 
also have been allowed to proceed, but unfortunately, during the parley 
with the workers, it was run into by a light engine, and three French soldiers 
were killed. There is no reason to believe that the accident was brought 
about with criminal intent. 

g. On toe 16th. August the Commission was informed from various sources 
that German labour in Upper Silesia intended to declare a twelve hour 
general strike with a view to protesting against the fact that the Commission 
had not given its adherence to the German declaration of neutrality in the 
war between Russia and Poland. 


1 Oppeln Nos. 71 and 72 of August 16 and 19, not printed. 

2 The French proposal to transfer these two battalions had met with the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government. Cf. No. 387. 

3 This declaration had been issued by the German Government on July 21; see Vol. X, 
No. 180. On August 17 Herr von Moltke had presented to the Upper Silesian Commis- 
sion a note, urging the importance of maintaining the neutrality of Upper Silesia and offer- 
ing German co-operation to make such neutrality effective. Copies of this note were 
forwarded to the Council of Ambassadors and to Lord Curzon. 
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4. The German authorities here profess to believe that the trouble is 
entirely due to the desire of the population for an announcement to the effect 
that Upper Silesia, as part of Germany, is bound by the German declaration 
of neutrality. I believe, however, that the disturbances have in reality been 
largely fomented by the Independent Socialist Party for purely party 
purposes. 

5. The demonstrations took the form of a stoppage of all work in public 
services, shops and factories, processions taking place in the afternoon and 
meetings being organized by trade unions at which resolutions were passed 
in favour of neutrality. 

In most of the towns in the area the manifestations took place without 
disorder, and the public services were resumed at midnight. In Kattowitz, 
however, hostilities arose between the demonstrators and the French troops. 
A cordon of Sicherheitspolizei, which had been drawn round the office of 
the French Controller of the town, Colonel Blanchard, was broken through 
by the crowd which, under cover of the darkness, made an attempt to storm 
the office. The troops were ordered to fire, and cleared the office and the 
neighbourhood. The crowd also attempted to storm a building in the town 
in which arms were stored, but were beaten off. A state of siege was declared 
in the town and order was restored this morning. 

6. In the course of the fighting, three French soldiers were killed, one 
mortally wounded, and seven slightly wounded. About ten German civilians 
were killed and many wounded. A local doctor of Polish sympathy who was 
suspected, rightly or wrongly, of having thrown a hand grenade, was dragged 
into the street and lynched by the crowd. 

7. At the time of writing complete particulars of the disturbances are not 
yet to hand. No further outbreak of disorder has, however, occurred at 
Kattowitz during the day. 

The incident must, in any case, be considered the most serious which has 
occurred since the arrival of the Commission in Upper Silesia. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 


No. 27 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 23, 2.15 p.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [C 4610/1621/18] 


OPPELN, August 22, 1920, 3 p.m. 
Polish armed bands have extended their activities to Southern portion of 
district of Rybnik where they have been joined by Polish regular troops 
under command of Polish officer.' 
So far there has been no fighting between Poles and Allied troops. French 
Military Commander reports situation in Kattowitz area in hand. 


™ Cf. No. 31, paras. 18 and 19. 
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Strength of Polish bands under arms impossible to estimate accurately 
but 50,000 is perhaps not too high a figure. 

In any case it is clear that a very large number of Poles here are armed and 
that they possess a semi-military organisation. German population during 
last few days has shown great patience and has remained calm though this 
may be due partly to the fact that they do not .. .2 enough arms. If Polish 
bands could be prevailed upon to demobilise, civil war can be averted and 
Commission is endeavouring to deal with situation on these lines. 

With reference to Press reports General Lerond [sic] has accused German 
Government of complicity in riots on the 17th. General Lerond denies that 
he has sent such a report though he has certainly expressed his view to me 
to effect that German Government was responsible. 

I disagree with him. 

I will report on coal situation as soon as I can obtain details. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 28 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 23, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 744 Telegraphic [C 4633/t621/18] 


WARSAW, August 23, 1920, 3.30 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 497.! 

I have strongly urged Minister for Foreign Affairs in writing to have 
Polish troops recalled immediately if facts are as stated. French mission has 
taken similar action. 

Prince Sapieha? informed Sir P. Loraine? this afternoon that he had already 
communucated [sic] in sense indicated with Minister of the Interior who had 
telegraphed accordingly. Latter had one regiment of cavalry at his disposal 
for guarding Upper Silesian frontier: Minister for Foreign Affairs could not 
believe these had crossed line but thought it possible that parties of demobi- 
lized soldiers still wearing uniform had done so to succour their kinsmen in 
present disturbances. He expressed hope that French would master situation 
there. 


1 Of August 20, not printed. In this telegram Lord Kilmarnock had reported that the 
German Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had just telephoned to say that his 
Government had heard that regular Polish troops had crossed the Upper Silesian frontier. 

2 The Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

3 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Warsaw. 
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No. 29 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 509 Telegraphic [C 4765/1621/18} 


BERLIN, August 24, 1920, 11.55 a.m. 

Apparently inspired communiqué to following effect is published in 
evening papers. 

Situation in Upper Silesia has not improved. Districts of Tarnowitz, 
Beuthen, Hindenburg, Kattowitz, Pless and greater part of Rybnik are in 
possession of rebels. Whole country is overflowed [sic] with Polish Bands. 
Although Inter-Allied commission has stated it intends to put down revolt 
necessary steps have not been taken: French troops have not carried out 
disarmament but have fraternised with Poles. Italian troops have behaved 
correctly and with energy but are not [in] sufficient numbers. 

Excitement of population is extreme. German Government must make 
Inter-Allied commission responsible for conditions now prevailing. They 
have repeatedly drawn attention of Commission to dangers of arming of 
Polish Associations and to intention of Poles to take violent action. Warnings 
have not been regarded and present situation is result of inactivity of 
commission.! 


t A German note of protest, dated August 25, was transmitted to Lord Curzon by the 
German Chargé d’Affaires on the 27th. For the German text see D.G.K. ii, Juli-Dezember, 
1920, pp. 20-21. 


No. 30 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [C 4634/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Please report fully by despatch as to origin of recent disturbances in south 
east of plebiscite area and as to who engineered them. 


No. 31 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 30) 
No. 179 [C 5136/1621/18] 
OPPELN, August 25, 1920 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 177 of August 18th, I have the honour 
to report that in answer to a call issued by Mr. Korfanty, the Polish section 
of the population of the districts of Lublinitz, Tarnowitz, Beuthen, KG6nigs- 
hiitte, Kattowitz, Pless and Rybnik have organised a large number of armed 
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bands who have seized a considerable portion of the above-mentioned areas, 
and committed, in a number of cases, acts of terrorism, including murder, 
arson and pillage. 

The Sicherheitspolizei in the above area[s] have either been expelled or 
have ceased to function. 

2. A State of Siege has been declared in the Kattowitz and Rybnik dis- 
tricts, General Gratier the French Commander-in-Chief taking control in 
the former, and Colonel Salvioni, the Commander of the Italian troops, in 
the latter. 

3. The Interallied Commission has issued proclamations declaring its 
intention of putting down this insurrection, and French and Italian troops 
have been despatched to the infected areas. The French Commander 
reported some days ago that the situation was well in hand, and that the 
insurgents were prepared to lay down arms in the Kattowitz and certain 
other areas, but I regret to have to state that at the time of writing reports 
are not to hand that the laying down of arms is actually making progress. 

4. Since the events at Kattowitz described in the above-mentioned 
despatch, the German section of the population have [sic] behaved with 
commendable calm. For several days it showed considerable confidence in 
the expressed intention of the Commission to disarm the insurgents. During 
the last few days this confidence has disappeared, owing to the fact that the 
French troops have so far not succeeded in obtaining tangible results in the 
matter of the disarmament. Numerous refugees have now come in from 
the infected area, and have spread reports that the French troops are making 
no serious attempts to cope with the insurgents, and that, on the contrary, 
they are fraternizing with the latter. 

British Officers of the Mission who have visited the areas in question are 
inclined to give credence to the reports of the refugees, though I hasten to 
add that in no case have they been able to confirm them by actual observa- 
tion. 

The German section of the population now declares that it is unable to 
rely any longer on protection by the Interallied Commission, and that it will 
have to take measures for self defence. 

5. I have directed my own personal efforts during the last week to prevail 
upon influential German leaders to keep the German section of the popula- 
tion quiet. I have also supported General Le Rond in his efforts to prevail 
upon Mr. Korfanty and the Polish leaders to induce the Poles to disarm. 

I would also mention that General Hammond, the Director of Communica- 
tions, has exerted considerable influence on the Railwaymen to keep them 
at work, which has contributed a good deal to the maintenance of order. 

6. As regards the Polish action, the Poles claim that, from their point of 
view, they are justified in taking up arms, in view of the Kattowitz events of 
the 17th. and 18th. August. The latter, however, were of a temporary 
nature, and the excesses then committed by the Germans were not, in my 
view, premeditated, but rather the spontaneous outburst of pent-up feelings 
against the French and Poles. 
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The action of the Polish insurgents, on the other hand, was, in my opinion, 
the result of carefully prepared plans, and, seeing that the Germans have 
made no further move since the 18th. August, whilst the Poles have unduly 
prolonged their acts of terrorism, I cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the events at Kattowitz are in reality an excuse to put this plan into 
operation. 

7. This belief is strengthened by the fact that the Polish leaders have 
now put forward demands to the Commission, including among others the 
disbandment of the Sicherheitspolizei, and the expulsion of all inhabitants 
of Upper Silesia who were not resident in the plebiscite area before the Ist. 
August, 1919. 

Whilst it is not possible to ascertain who was the originator of the Kattowitz 
excesses, I think it is clear that Mr. Korfanty is responsible for the Polish 
insurrection. 

The Italian Commissioner and I have put forward this view in Commission, 
and we will take the first suitable opportunity for proposing in Commission 
the expulsion of this gentleman. 

I have been unable to ascertain his whereabouts since the rgth. August, 
but General Le Rond informs me Mr. Korfanty is travelling about trying 
to restore order in the infected area. Mr. Korfanty’s representative in 
Oppeln, Count Zoltowski, promised to call on me on the 23rd. August, but 
has not kept the appointment. 


8. In order that the position may be clearly reviewed, it will be necessary 
to relate briefly the events which have led up to the above situation. 

On the 18th. August, the headquarters of the French District Controller 
of Kattowitz were evacuated, and the majority of the French troops were 
concentrated in the Barracks on the outskirts of the town. 

g. On the same evening, the headquarters of the Polish Plebiscite Com- 
missariat, which were situated in the ‘Hotel Deutsches Haus’, were attacked 
by a German mob. 

Fire was set to the buildings, and several members of the Commissariat 
were killed. According to German reports from various sources, the members 
of the Commissariat started the trouble by firing from the windows at the 
crowd. The French deny this, but have so far produced no evidence to the 
contrary. Enquiries are, however, proceeding. 

10. After burning and sacking the Polish Plebiscite Commissariat, the 
mob attacked and sacked the offices of the Polish paper, the ‘Gazetta Ludowa’, 
as well as several other Polish shops and establishments. The French troops 
did nothing to prevent this. 

I have the honour to enclose a statement in this connection, sent to me by 
M. Wolny, one of the Polish leaders at Kattowitz.? 

11. On the same day I had an opportunity of speaking to Herr von 
Moltke, who is acting for Prince Hatzfeldt, absent on leave. I impressed 
upon him the necessity for leaving no stone unturned to induce the German 

2 Not printed. 
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section of the population to refrain from further excesses. Herr von Moltke 
promised to exert any influence he had in that direction. He has considerable 
influence, and I believe that the fact that the German section of the popula- 
tion has, during the following days, remained quiet in spite of the mobiliza- 
tion of the Polish bands, must be largely attributed to his exertions in that 
direction. 

12. On the 19th. August, Monsieur Korfanty called on me and stated 
that he had been compelled to issue a call to arms to the Polish section of 
the population. He said that his people could no longer depend on the 
French troops for protection, and cited the Kattowitz incidents as an example. 
I have the honour to forward a copy of a proclamation which accompanied 
this call to arms.3 

I replied that the Commission had now taken special steps to secure the 
maintenance of law and order by establishing a State of Siege at Kattowitz 
and by granting special powers to General Gratier to enforce the same. 
I also pointed out that if civil war ensued as a result of the calling to arms 
of the Polish population, the fault must be laid at Mr. Korfanty’s door. 

Mr. Korfanty replied that he would guarantee that in the districts where 
his men held sway, absolute calm would prevail. To further protests by me, 
he replied by the statement that after all he had done nothing more than 
call upon the Polish section of the population to be prepared to protect 
itself, and he added that his instructions were that on no account were 
the Poles to take offensive measures. They were to remain strictly on the 
defensive. 

Mr. Korfanty also called on General Le Rond who informed me he 
(General Le Rond) had adopted the same attitude towards him as I had. 

13. On the 2oth. August, reports began to come in to the effect that Polish 
armed bands had made their appearance on the Eastern border of the 
districts of Pless, Kattowitz and Beuthen. These bands were apparently 
recruited principally from the men called to arms by Mr. Korfanty. It 
appears equally certain that they were joined also by Poles from across the 
frontier, though accurate information as to this was impossible to obtain. 

14. At various places along the frontier, the Sicherheitswehr came into 
conflict with these bands, but, owing to the fact that they were largely 
outnumbered, and also that, in accordance with French military policy 
here, they have been relieved of a considerable proportion of their arms and 
ammunition (vide paragraph 5 of my despatch No. 26 of March goth.)4 they 
were unable to keep the Poles in check, and had either to retire or were 
taken prisoners. 

15. I may mention here that I proposed to General Le Rond, and also to 
M. Anjoubault the Director of the Interior, that the arms taken away from 
the Sicherheitspolizei should be re-issued. The former replied that a number 
of carbines were being re-issued, the latter that, if further arms were to 
be issued, it would be preferable to issue them to the French troops. The 
fact is that the French have a great mistrust for the Sicherheitspolizei, a 

3 Not printed. 4 No. 6. 
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mistrust which I by no means share. I consider that the men of this force 
have so far generally performed their duty loyally and very efficiently. The 
French pretend that the opposite is the case. As they are in charge of military 
operations, they naturally have a preponderating voice in all dispositions with 
regard to this force. I am renewing my demands for the better armament of 
the Sicherheitspolizei. 

16. On the 21st. August, the District Controllers of the under-mentioned 
areas reported that the Polish armed bands had extended their operations, 
which now covered the greater part of the districts of Kattowitz, Beuthen, 
Tarnowitz and Pless, and parts of the districts of Zabrze and Rybnik. 

17. At Myslowitz, a body of Sicherheitspolizei, numbering over 100, 
were surrounded and captured by Poles, who stripped them of their uniforms 
and equipment and conveyed them across the Polish frontier. The Officer 
Commanding the French troops in the town, after a parley with the Polish 
leader, secured their return to Upper Silesia, when they were placed in 
charge of the French. 

In the same town, a considerable number of Jewish refugees were also 
captured by the Poles and sent back over the frontier. A considerable number 
of other cases are reported in which Upper Silesian citizens have been 
seized and sent across the frontier into Poland, ostensibly as hostages. 

18. On the 23rd. August, the Polish armed bands extended their opera- 
tions into the districts of Lublinitz and Tost-Gleiwitz, and made attempts to 
establish themselves within the Eastern border of the district of Ratibor. 

This morning news arrived that they had begun to establish themselves 
in the district of Gross Strehlitz. 

19. The bands consist of young, Polish speaking inhabitants of the 
districts concerned; also, to an extent which cannot be judged, of Poles from 
across the frontier. Cases have been reported of regular Polish soldiers 
being seen among these bands. In one such case, which I reported in my 
telegram No. 75 of August 22nd.,5 it was subsequently found that the men 
were Upper Silesian citizens who had procured Polish uniforms. It appears 
in any case certain that there has been considerable communication between 
bands in the Eastern part of the disturbed area and organisations beyond the 
frontier which are supplying arms as well as men. 

20. Wherever the bands have obtained control, they have expelled or 
disarmed the Sicherheitswehr, Gendarmerie, Customs Officials, and, in 
some cases, Foresters. 

Where the local authorities and officials are, as in most cases, of Polish 
sympathy, they have worked in conjunction with them: where of German 
sympathy, they have in most cases ejected them; this has also been the case 
in some places with regard to schoolmasters, and, according to reports, in 
a few cases with Railway officials and officials of mines or industrial works. 

21. In certain instances the country thus occupied by Polish bands has 
been without grave disturbances during the occupation. There have, however, 
been a large number of cases in which acts of violent terrorism have been 

5 No. 27. 
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committed. Villages have been burnt (e.g., the German village of Anhalt, 
in Pless) and numerous murders, not to mention robberies, have taken place. 

22. As reported in my telegram No. 72 of August 18th.,° the Commission 
proclaimed a State of Siege in the Town of Kattowitz. General Gratier 
was sent down to take charge of the situation, accompanied by M. Kuhn as 
Civil Commissioner. The State of Siege was extended to the Kattowitz 
rural district, and subsequently on August 22nd., to the district of Rybnik. 
The Polish bands are in control of the rural part of these districts, and have 
threatened to attack the towns of Tarnowitz and Zabrze respectively. 

23. The French military authorities have not considered themselves 
sufficiently strong to order the immediate surrender of all the arms, but 
report that they are confident that they will be able, by negotiation, to 
persuade the armed bands to surrender their arms without resistance. 
Hitherto, however, not much progress has been made in this direction. 

24. Special Courts have been set up at Kattowitz and Rybnik to deal with 
cases arising in the districts under State of Siege. Major Harding and Captain 
M[a]cPherson, both lawyers, have been appointed as members of these Courts. 

25. The events so far reported have had, as a perhaps inevitable accom- 
paniment, the cessation of work on the part of the Polish miners, who represent 
a majority in the greater part of the coal mines in the area. As I reported 
in my telegram No. 78 of the 23rd. August,° about 75 % of the mines in the 
area were either partly or wholly at a standstill by the end of the past week. 
I am reporting under separate cover® to your Lordship in regard to the 
present position in this respect. 

26. With regard to the action taken by the French military authorities in 
seizing the papers of the German Plebiscite Commissariat at Kattowitz, as 
I reported in my telegram No. 76 of August 22nd.,° it appeared, on investiga- 
tion, that the papers found in the office of the Commissariat contained no 
documents of a comprising [sic] nature, and an undertaking was given im- 
mediately after my representations that the papers would be returned. 

27. In conclusion, I beg to report to your Lordship that it appears to me 
that the German population of Upper Silesia is rapidly losing all confidence 
in the Commission. The reports by refugees and others to the effect that the 
French troops are favouring the Polish insurgents has [sic], I fear, now con- 
vinced the Germans that the French are not impartial. Bitter complaints 
in this respect have been made to me, and certain German leaders of labour 
have even had the temerity to accuse the French of partiality at a meeting 
with the three Commissioners yesterday. I have the honour to attach a 
tract which one of the leaders then produced,® and which, I think, shows 
clearly the frame of mind of the German section of the Upper Silesian 
population. I regret I have been able to secure one copy only, and time has 
not been available for copies to be taken for the purpose of being forwarded 
to H.B.M. representative[s| at Paris, Berlin, and in Poland. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 
6 Not printed. 
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No. 32 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [C 5002/1621/18] 


OPPELN, August 28, 1920, 1.45 p.m. 


Polish bands are now less active in Upper Silesia and there is an under- 
standing with Mr. Korfanty and other leaders that they should disarm. 
Proclamations to this effect are now being posted up. It is definitely estab- 
lished that a large number of arms are being supplied from Poland and also 
that to evade confiscation these arms are being returned thither. General 
Lerond [sic] has already drawn attention of Polish Government to this abuse. 
Council of Ambassadors is being informed of above and that the three 
Commission[er]s have decided to petition their respective Governments that 
Polish Government be called upon to prevent this contraband in arms and 
that stores of arms which are reported to be at Sosnowiec and in neighbour- 
hood of frontier be confiscated. 

With reference to second section, paragraph four, of my despatch No. 179! 
Majors Perry and Ottley, Captains Cassels and Macpherson have expressed 
their desire to terminate their engagement with Commission because they 
consider that Poles are being permitted to derive unfair advantage from 
rising and are inclined to receive different treatment from French troops to 
that which latter apply to Germans. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Paris. 


' No. 31 


No. 33 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received August 31, 12.55 p.m.) 
No. 526 Telegraphic [C 5238/1621/18] 


BERLIN, August 31, 1920, 12.1 a.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me spontaneously today! about 
Upper Silesia and said that question was causing him serious preoccupation. 
He declared that French troops were not showing impartiality and stated 
that German population had entered into an agreement with Korfanty 
without consulting German Government.? He thought they had been terrorized 
into doing this and much regretted their action. His chief fear in connection 
with this question was that supply of coal from Upper Silesia would be cut 
off which would render it impossible for Germany to fulfil obligations under- 
taken at Spa. This would be a very serious matter and might lead to grave 
complications. 


! This telegram was drafted on August 30. 
2 For this agreement cf. No. 46 below, § 6. 
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No. 34 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Buchanan' (Rome) 
No. 393 Telegraphic [C 5136/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Oppeln telegram No. 82 of August 28.? 

Partiality shown by French troops in suppression of recent disturbances in 
Silesia is so patent to all that we have considered it desirable to ask H.M. 
Chargé d’Affaires at Paris to speak privately to Secretary General of Quai 
d’Orsay and urge him to issue immediate instructions to French Commis- 
sioner to take all possible steps to see that both parties to the plebiscite are 
in future treated by French troops with absolute impartiality.3 

Please ask Italian Gov[ernmen]t to instruct Italian representative at 
Paris to support us in these representations: as a serious situation may 
develop if the commission continues to interpret its mission in this manner. 

Please also ask Italian Gov[ernmen]t to make representations to Polish 
Gov[ernmen]t (suggested in first para. of Oppeln telegram No. 82) through 
Secretariat General of conference of ambassadors: and to instruct their 
representative at Paris accordingly.¢ 

Repeated to Paris (by bag), Berlin (No. 292), Oppeln (No. 45) and 
Warsaw (No. 406). 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 2 No. 32. 

3 See No. 35 below. 

4 In an unnumbered telegram of September 4 Sir G. Buchanan reported that the Political 
Director at the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs had said that the desired instructions 
were being sent to Paris and that instructions would also be sent to Warsaw. 


No. 35 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Henderson' (Paris) 
No. 2951 [C 5136/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1920 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 1034 of August 27? in regard to the 
situation in Silesia, I transmit to you, herewith, copies of despatches from 
H.M. representative on the Silesia Commission relative to this subject.3 

2. I have read with care these despatches and other relevant correspon- 
dence and, with the evidence at present at my disposal, I am reluctantly forced 


! First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 

2 This telegram referred to the German note complaining of the recent disturbances in 
Silesia: see No. 29, n. 1. 

3 A copy of No. 31, together with a copy of Oppeln‘despatch No. 191 of August 25, was 
enclosed in this despatch. Cf. No. 37 below, section 7 and n. 2. 
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to the conclusion that M. Korfanty and the Polish plebiscite organization 
have been in large part responsible for these disturbances. In these cir- 
cumstances I feel that the failure of the commission immediately to punish 
the offenders and to restore order is particularly regrettable, and I should be 
grateful if you would take an early opportunity of speaking privately to the 
Secretary-General of the Quai d’Orsay in this sense, and of urging him to 
cause immediate instructions to be issued to the French commissioner to take 
all possible steps to ensure that the French troops treat both parties in the 
plebiscite area with absolute impartiality. I see no objection to your letting 
M. Paléologue* know privately at the same time that four British officers 
have expressed their desire to resign from the commission owing to the gross 
partiality shown by the French troops in their treatment of the Poles as 
compared with the Germans. 

3. I should be glad if you would also suggest to M. Paléologue the desira- 
bility of immediate representations being made to the Polish Government 
by the Secretariat-General of the conference of ambassadors in the sense 
suggested in the first paragraph of Colonel Percival’s telegram No. 82 of 
August 28th.5 


Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 
4 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 5 No. 32. 
No. 36 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 9) 
No. 560 [C 6033/1621/18] 


WARSAW, September 4, 1920 
My Lord, 

I took the opportunity of a visit which I paid yesterday to Monsieur 
Dambrowski, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs who looks after plebiscite 
questions, to speak to him about the recent troubles in Upper Silesia. I 
told him that it seemed to me that, in spite of the experience which the Poles 
should have acquired as a result of the three plebiscites which have already 
been decided,’ they were continuing the same foolish methods in Upper 
Silesia. These methods were bound to alienate the sympathies of doubtful 
voters and of every reasonable person. 

I asked him why the Polish Government could not induce its agents to - 
keep quiet. I told him that it had been definitely established that large 
numbers of arms had been supplied from Poland for the arming of Polish 
bands in Upper Silesia. 

Monsieur Dambrowski had little to say in reply. He thought that when 


1 Presumably this is a reference to the plebiscites in Schleswig, Allenstein, and Marien- 
werder (see Vol. X, Chaps. VI and VIII). 
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the time for voting came, the Germans would send into the district of Upper 
Silesia a number of persons who had probably already voted in other plebiscite 
areas such as Schleswig, etc. I replied that the Commission of Control were 
there for the express purpose of checking the lists of voters. But he said that 
the Germans were past masters in the art of falsifying such lists. 

I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to Colonel Percival 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 37 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received September ro) 
No. 199 [C 6030/1621/18] 
OPPELN, September 5, 1920 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 192 of 31st August! I had the honour to report to 
Your Lordship that, as a result of the failure of the French troops to suppress 
the Polish bands infesting Upper Silesia during the last two weeks, the 
chances for the conduct of a really impartial plebiscite are small. 

2. Since writing the despatch referred to, I have received more detailed 
reports from British officers in out-districts, which confirm the views I put 
forward. I have the honour to enclose copies of these,! which have just 
reached me. 

3. As the French nation obviously sympathises with the Poles, and is 
equally hostile to the Germans, it was to be expected that their troops might 
show some hesitation in dealing with any Polish movement in Upper Silesia. 
But such anxiety as I felt in regard to this during the earlier months of the 
Commission’s occupation was allayed by the repeated and emphatic state- 
ments of General Le Rond that in no circumstances whatsoever would his 
troops allow a Polish movement to establish itself by means of armed force. 

4. As already stated in previous despatches, the first reports on the present 
disturbance that were submitted to the Commission were so framed as to 
produce the impression that the military situation was well in hand. The 
Polish movement was stated to be the outcome of the German riots at Kat- 
towitz, and at that time I had no reason to attribute it to any other ongin. 

As the troops in Upper Silesia are under the command of a French 
general, and as, moreover, the Department of the Interior, which deals with 
the maintenance of order from the civil side, is also under French control, 
all official reports to the Commission are presented through French channels. 

It is entirely through information obtained from sources other than 
official that I came to the conclusion that the French were not getting the 
better of the Polish movement. I took an early opportunity of stating in 
Commission that I was not satisfied that all was going well, and was generally 


' Not printed. Cf. No. 39, n. 3 and No. 46, n. 1. 
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met with the remark that I must not expect wonders, having in view the 
fact that the military forces in this country were far below the two divisions 
which the military experts at Paris had deemed necessary. I may also 
mention that again and again General Le Rond observed, in reply to my 
protests, that it was very regrettable that the Allies had decided to dispense 
with the sending of British and American troops. 

5. The question which now presents itself to me is, what action the 
French troops will take in the event of a renewed and more serious rising. 
I cannot but come to the conclusion that they will be unable to cope with it. 

6. I must further remind your Lordship that the influence of the French 
Section of the Commission, as the latter is at present constituted, is numerically 
more than sufficient to overcome the combined influence of the British and 
I talian Sections. Out of eight administrative departments the British hold 
two, the Italians one, the French five, including the military and police 
department. The French have supplied more than two-thirds of the troops of 
occupation. Of the twenty-one district controllers, five are British, five are 
Italian, while eleven are French. Out of the whole Commission actually 
more than half the personnel are French. 

I should perhaps add that, in my opinion, the actual organisation, apart 
from the excessive proportion of offices held by the French, is not unsound, 
and worked smoothly enough when General de Marinis was acting as 
President and M. Ponsot as French Commissioner. 

7. The condition of affairs which I have outlined above is, in my view, all 
the more serious owing to the fact that the Italian Commissioner and myself, 
besides having lost confidence in the French troops, are now convinced that 
we can no longer rely on the President, General Le Rond, to ensure that 
the plebiscite will be conducted in strict impartiality. 

Your Lordship will have noticed from my despatches that occasions have 
arisen on which General Le Rond has given important decisions, connected 
with the conduct of the administration, without reference to his colleagues. 
I need only mention, as an example, the order not to proceed with the re- 
armament of the Sicherheitspolizei, as mentioned in my despatch No. 191 of 
the 25th August.” 

On every occasion, when General de Marinis and I have discovered that 
individual action of this nature has been taken, we have protested and have 
received General Le Rond’s explanations and excuses. General Le Rond 
has protested repeatedly that he had not the least intention of keeping us in 
the dark, but we cannot help being uneasy on this subject in view of past 
experience. 

8. I have also stated in a previous despatch (No. 77 of the 2nd May); 
that, though in public General Le Rond has always adopted a strictly 
impartial attitude, I have felt that he sympathized with the Poles, and that 


2 Not printed. In fact General Le Rond had on August 24 signed a decree disbanding 
the Sicherheitspolizei. This was published in the Journal Officiel de Haute-Siléne on the 28th. 
See Wambaugh, vol. i, p. 237, and vol. ii, document No. 76. 

3 No. 11. | 
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his actions were liable to be biassed by this sympathy. While he continues 
in public to show the same impartial attitude, his attitude in Commission 
has made it quite clear to us that he has a violent bias against the Germans 
and everything German. 

g. I may add that it appears to me that the French are using the staff of 
French secret service agents employed by the Commission for other than 
legitimate purposes, there being strong evidence in support of an accusation 
which has been levied against one of these agents that he has been employed 
in spying on an Italian officer. 

The whole atmosphere here is, indeed, one of grave suspicion, which still 
further tends to reduce what little confidence we might otherwise have in 
the likelihood of the arrangements for the plebiscite being satisfactorily 
carried out. 

10. But perhaps the most serious factor in this respect is the circumstance 
that the Commission has, to a very considerable extent, lost prestige in the 
country as a consequence of recent events, the Poles having claimed, during 
the Kattowitz riot, that the French were unable to protect their partisans, 
whilst the Germans claim that the French have been unwilling to protect 
them throughout the subsequent disturbances. 

11, The Polish party certainly has succeeded, as I pointed out in my 
despatch No. 192 (section 6 of paragraph 27) in dictating terms to the 
Commission. 

I do not exempt the German party from the accusation of having attempted 
to follow the same policy, on the occasion of the neutrality demonstrations 
throughout the country on August 17th. 

The great difference between these two cases, however, is that, whereas 
the German demonstration was merely organised by labour leaders, contrary 
to the wishes of the German party chiefs, the Polish move was not only 
approved, but organised and led, by the recognised Polish national leaders. 
The German demonstration would not have assumed the dimensions it 
attained if it had not found a large measure of support among Communistic 
‘international’ elements. 

12. In consequence of the general situation which I have described above, 
it is, as Your Lordship will doubtless have concluded from my recent des- 
patches, in my opinion impossible for the Commission to fulfil its object 
as it is at present constituted. 

In order that any future reorganisation should be successful, the excessive 
predominance of French influence, which has gradually come into being as 
a cumulative result of events, should be reduced, and a true parity between 
the three Allied nations be established. This preponderance 1s, as I have 
already stated, noticeable in the departments, troops and district control, 
and equally in the excessive personal influence which is exercised by the 
President against the wishes, and without the knowledge, of his colleagues. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 
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No. 38 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 8) 
No. 1071 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5809/1621/18) 


PARIS, September 6, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this afternoon under the chairman- 
ship of M. Paléologue, in the absence of M. Gambon. M. Garbasso! replaced 
the Italian Ambassador. 

(1) It was decided to refuse without argument a proposal which had just 
been received from the German Government to the effect that a special 
commission of enquiry, composed of neutrals selected by the Principal Allied 
Powers, Germany and Poland, should be formed to enquire into the recent 
disturbances in Upper Silesia. Copy of the German Note was enclosed in 
my despatch No. 2860.2 

I took the opportunity of inviting the Conference to make immediate 
representations to the Polish Government with a view to stopping the traffic 
in arms across the Polish-Upper-Silesian frontier. (See your despatch No. 
2951,3 paragraph 3). This was agreed to. 

I had already spoken privately to M. Paléologue on the subject of the 
partiality shown by General Le Rond in his treatment of Polish bands 
(See your despatch No. 2951,3 paragraph 2), and I reminded him again of 
the anxiety felt by His Majesty’s Government on this subject. I have not 
yet received a reply from the French Government on this point... .4 


1 Secretary to the Italian representative on the Conference of Ambassadors. 

2 This despatch, dated Sept. 7 (not printed), was received in the Foreign Office on Sept. 8. 
A note containing the same proposal had been handed to Lord Hardinge by Herr Sthamer 
on Sept. 6 or 7. The text of the note, dated Sept. 4, and of the reply from the Conference of 
Ambassadors is printed in the German White Book Der Aufstand im oberschlesischen Abstim- 
mungsgebiet August und September 1920 (Berlin, 1920), vol. u, Anlagen A4 and A5. 

3 No. 35. 

4 The remaining ten sections of this telegram related to other matters. 


No. 39 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 9) 
No. 1074 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5930/1621/18] 


PARIS, September 8, 1920 

Oppeln telegram of the 6th instant! repeated to me—Resignation of 
British Officers. 

The situation of Upper Silesia seems to be rapidly coming to a head. As 

instructed in your despatch No. 2951 of the 31st ultimo? I have spoken 

' Not printed. This telegram referred to German press reports of the resignation of three 


British officers (cf. No. 32) and added ‘General Lerond demands that these officials cease 
to function immediately’. 2 No. 35. 
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privately to Monsieur Paléologue on the question of the partiality shown by 
the French and also mentioned the matter at the last meeting of the Confer- 
ence but have had, so far, no statement as to French view. 

Do His Majesty’s Government now intend to instruct Colonel Percival 
to accept the resignations of the three British officers and let events take their 
course or do they intend to have the whole question thrashed out at Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference with the French and Italian Governments? In the latter 
case have they any measures to suggest with a view to restoring confidence 
in the ability and intention of the Allies to act with impartiality in the 
Upper Silesian Plebiscite? Your Lordship will doubtless have noted the view 
expressed by Colonel Percival at the end of his despatch No. 192 of the 31st 
ultimo.3 

I should be glad to be informed of the views of His Majesty’s Government 
and whether I am to take any further action here at the Ambassadors’ 
Conference. 


3 Not printed. At the end of this despatch Col. Percival had written: ‘I submit that under 
the prevalent conditions, the chances for the conduct of a really impartial plebiscite are 
small.’ Cf. paragraph 1 of No. 37. 


No. 40 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 
No. 866 [C 6214/1621/718] 
BERLIN, September 8, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the Chancellor has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Prince Hatzfeldt, the German Plenipotentiary for the Plebiscite 
Area of Upper Silesia:— 

‘I have the honour to inform Your Serene Highness that the German 
Cabinet and the Prussian Cabinet met yesterday at a common sitting in 
order to deliberate regarding the ways and means to be adopted for the 
warding off of the perils which threaten Upper Silesia. It was with pro- 
found emotion that the Cabinets received the reports submitted regarding 
the sufferings and struggles of our loyal Upper Silesians. Only too many 
honest men have paid for their firm attachment to Germany with wounds 
and death, only too many have been severely injured or imperilled economi- 
cally in the defence of ancient rights and of their hearths and homes. The 
Governments know, however, that they are at one with the population of 
Upper Silesia in the conviction that no act of violence will have the power 
to tear the love of Germany from their hearts. Under the compulsion of 
foreign oppression, under the threats of unbridled nationalism, the sentiment 
of patriotic solidarity only drives its roots deeper and closer into the native 
soil, which is an inseparable portion of German territory. 

The Governments live in the assurance that the population of Upper 
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Silesia will steadfastly endure the trials of this grievous time. They will 
resolutely employ all the means at their disposal in order to help the popula- 
tion of Upper Silesia in their proper and just struggle. In order to stave off 
the external embarrassment which has overtaken innocent families owing to 
the death of their supporters and countless other deeds of violence, the 
Governments have set aside a sum provisionally fixed at Ten Millions of 
Marks, Where heavy burdens have been borne in the name of Germany, 
the assistance of the community must and shall not be found wanting. 

I beg Your Serene Highness to convey to the population of Upper Silesia 
the sentiments which have been expressed in the course of the deliberations 
of the two Cabinets. It is our desire and our steadfast determination to 
preserve Upper Silesia for Germany. For this end we will do all that lies 
in our power.’ 

I have, &c., 
KILMARNOCK 


No. 41 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 
No. 209 [C 6224/1627/18] 


OPPELN, September 8, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 163 dated 4th. August 1920! in which 
I stated that the preliminary arrangements for the taking of the Plebiscite 
were making but little progress, I now beg to report as follows :— 

2. During the past two weeks, the President of the Sub-Commission, who 
is French, has made noticeable efforts to accelerate the work of this Sub- 
Commission. 

3. According to reports made to me by the British members of this Sub- 
Commission, it is not likely that the regulations themselves will be ready for 
another two weeks at the earliest. 

4. From the time these regulations are ready, it is estimated by the French 
members of the Sub-Commission that the actual Plebiscite cannot be taken 
for another 60 to 135 days according to the number and nature of the 
precautions taken to ensure a fair Plebiscite for both parties. 

In the estimation of the British members, a Plebiscite, fair (as far as the 
regulations are concerned) to both parties could be taken after 80 days’ 
preparations. This would mean that the Plebiscite would be taken about 
the middle of December. 

5. As I have already informed your Lordship in my despatch No. 163 of 
the 4th. August,! I do not consider it desirable that the Plebiscite should 
take place in the winter months of December, January, February and 
March, owing to the difficulties caused by snow and frost in transporting 
and housing out-voters. 


' No. 24. 
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I do not consider the Plebiscite could fairly be held during the months of 
December, January, February and March unless a scheme was adopted 
whereby the votes of out-voters could be collected in centres in their respective 
districts in Germany and Poland and thus avoid the transportation and 
housing difficulties in Upper Silesia; I am, however, not yet sure whether 
such a scheme would be fair or acceptable to both parties. 

6. Should the Council of Ambassadors consider that the Plebiscite ought 
to be taken this year, this could still be done during the latter half of 
November, providing instructions to this effect were at once issued to the 
Commission. 

7. I would venture, however, to remind your Lordship that, as stated in 
the first paragraph of my despatch No. 199 dated the 5th. September? and 
in the last paragraphs of despatches Nos. 198 and 192 of the 4th. September: 
and 31st. August} respectively, I consider the chances of conducting a really 
impartial Plebiscite under present conditions are small. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivat 
2 No. 37. 3 Not printed. 


No. 42 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1000 Telegraphic [C 5930/1621/18] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1074.! 

We have come reluctantly to the conclusion that Commission has irretriev- 
ably lost prestige with both sides, and that only way to re-establish its credit 
is recall of existing personnel and replacement by fresh officers. Some re- 
organisation of the various services of the Commission would also seem 
desirable. Your Excellency should endeavour to secure assent of Conference 
of Ambassadors to this step, explaining that if Generals Lerond and 
Grattier [sic] are recalled we shall, of course, raise no difficulty about replac- 
ing Colonel Percival and his subordinates.” 

In arguing the case the following observations may be useful to Your 
Excellency, as explaining our general view of the situation. Colonel Percival’s 
despatches have supplied you with necessary detailed material. 


™ No. 39. 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 51 of September 13 Lord Curzon told Col. Percival 
that this policy involved no reflection on him: ‘Your services under trying circumstances 
are highly appreciated. We, of course, cannot ask for removal of your French colleague 
without offering to replace you at the same time.’ Meanwhile, in a private letter (not 
printed) of September 1 to Mr. Wigram, member of the Central European and Persia 
Department, Col. Percival had written: ‘I hope you will believe me when I say I should 
be very pleased to resign if by doing so I do not let you down.’ 
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It seems clear that General Lerond, even if he has the power to cause 
the effective disarmament of the Polish bands and to prevent them from 
obtaining arms across the frontier, cannot be trusted to carry out the dis- 
armament, or to keep peace impartially between contending factions. 
Moreover, it is evident that situation has reached stage when no measures 
of that kind can restore prestige of the Commission. Yet, unless that is done, 
plebiscite cannot be held under fair conditions, intention of the Treaty will 
be frustrated and continued unrest, if not war, will be the result. How 
dangerous this unrest is to the general economic position and to the carrying 
out of the Spa agreements may be seen from the recent decrease in the output 
of Silesian coal, of which figures have been telegraphed to Your Excellency.3 
It has become matter of vital importance to restore prestige of the Com- 
mission, both as the only chance of imposing peaceful solution in accordance 
with the Treaty and at the same time of avoiding break-down of coal pro- 
duction, which must have far-reaching political results. 

If the French Government decline to accept the present proposal, I leave 
it to Your Excellency’s discretion to intimate that we shall feel obliged to 
withdraw altogether from participation in the Commission and to publish 
our reasons. No other alternative seems open to us. 

Repeated to Rome No. 426 and Oppeln No. 50. 


3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 993 of September 11, not printed. 


No. 43 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) 
No. 427 Telegraphic [C 5930/1621/18] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1920, 7 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 1000.! Please urge Italian Government to 


instruct their representative on Conference of Ambassadors to support 
Lord Derby.? 
Repeated to Paris, No. 1001 and Oppeln, No. 52. 


t No. 42. 
2 In Paris telegram No. 1098 of September 17 Lord Derby reported that the Italian 
Ambassador had received these instructions. 


No. 44 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 108 [C 6084/1621/78] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Sepiember 13, 1920 
Sir, 
I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to inform you that the Polish 
Chargé d’Affaires referred in the course of a conversation with Lord Hardinge 
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on September 8th to the question of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. Monsieur 
Ciechanowski said that the Polish Government had some time ago been 
opposed to the holding of an early plebiscite in the Silesia district owing to 
the presence of the Sicherheitspolizei and their influence on the people. 
The opinion of the Polish Government now, however, was that since the 
disappearance of the Sicherheitzpolizei [stc]' the sooner the plebiscite took 
place the better. 

2. Lord Hardinge thereupon told Monsieur Ciechanowski that the situa- 
tion in Upper Silesia inspired His Majesty’s Government with considerable 
anxiety. Complaints had been received from the German Government as 
to the arbitrary conduct and proceedings of the Poles in this district. Lord 
Hardinge expressed regret that this information had been corroborated by 
a British officer, who had recently returned from that district, and by other 
officers who had tendered their resignations on account of the partiality 
that had been shown to the Poles in Silesia by the French military authorities.? 
Lord Hardinge added that, from what he had heard, since the departure of 
the Sicherheitspolizei, only the Polish population had been armed, and even 
boys went about with bombs. He himself had seen photographs of Germans 
who had been murdered by the Poles. Lord Hardinge had not, at the time 
of this interview seen your despatches Nos. 1983 and 199¢ so that he was not 
able to say that the facts alleged were absolutely true. It appeared however 
that the situation had now been completely reversed and that the Poles were 
now in complete control of the situation instead of the Germans, as was the 
case a few months ago. In these circumstances Lord Hardinge added that 
the present could hardly be considered an opportune moment for holding 
the plebiscite, and that it was necessary, before any plebiscite could be 
carried out, for a position of equality to be established, possibly by disarma- 
ment of the Poles. Monsieur Ciechanowski remarked that all this was news 
to him, but that he would report what Lord Hardinge had told him to his 
Government.s 

Iam, &c., 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


1 See No. 37, n. 2. 2 See Nos. 32 and 39. 3 Not printed. * No. 37. 

5 According to a record [C 6629/1621/18] made by Mr. Phipps, head of the Central 
European and Persia Department, the Polish Chargé d’Affaires reverted to the subject 
on the following day: ‘He expressed a keen desire for the plebiscite to be held as soon as 
possible, but I pointed out that that was quite out of the question until calm had been en- 
tirely restored and until the Poles had surrended their arms. M. Ciechanowski suggested 
that their reason for not doing so might be their fear lest the arms might fall into the hands 
of the Germans. I merely inquired whether he really thought that the French troops 
loved the Germans so much that they would hand over the arms to them. He looked de- 
precating and uncomfortable and asked what I should advise him to do. I said that since 
he had been so good as to ask my advice I could only suggest that he should recommend 
his Govt. to impress on M. Korfanty and other Polish leaders the vital importance of sur- 
rendering the arms without delay and preventing others from being brought across the 
frontier, and of bringing to an end the present state of affairs which virtually amounted to 
a reign of terror. M. Ciechanowski promised to send a private telegram to Prince Sapieha 
in this sense.’ 
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No. 45 


Note from the German Embassy (Received September 14) 
[C 6256/1621/18] 


Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, September 13, 1920 


Notwithstanding the fact that a certain external calm has supervened in 
the plebescite [sic] area of Upper Silesia, local conditions still give rise to the 
liveliest apprehension. 

In view of the impossibility of obtaining from the Interallied Commission 
any protection which would be effective in their unbearable position, the 
German parties resolved to enter into negotiations with their most formi- 
dable antagonist, Korfanty. The agreements then arrived at were, however, 
not kept to by the Poles. Polish terrorism continues throughout the country- 
side and in the factories. Over the heads of the owners of industrial under- 
takings hangs the constant threat of Polish secret societies. ‘Those inhabitants 
and workmen who have fled cannot return without running the risk of the 
gravest ill-treatment. The order to disarm has met with but little response 
as yet, and, in view of the large number of weapons still held by the Poles, 
can only be described as having fallen flat. In various districts, particularly 
that of Pless, legal and administrative activities are paralysed. If the Courts 
issue a summons, no attention is paid to it, and any officials attempting to 
carry out the orders of the Courts are driven from the villages with violence. 
The gendarmerie and frontier guards do not dare to exercise their authority. 
In Myslowitz the Polish inhabitants forcibly obtained the withdrawal of the 
plebescite police which had just been introduced by the Interallied Com- 
mission. Italian troops had there to be replaced by French. The French 
town major was unable to make it possible for the State police, sent from 
Kattowitz to Myslowitz to keep order, to carry out their duties, and they 
had to leave the town. | 

All this goes to show that the Interallied Commission has not as yet, so 
far as single districts are concerned, re-assumed the reins of administration. 
This state of affairs, which is already a very critical one, is made worse by 
the threatening danger of a fresh Polish rising. According to various reports 
received by me, one must reckon with the possibility of an armed movement 
of the Poles towards Upper Silesia in the near future, in order to carry 
through the object which was not attained at the time of the last rising. 
Their immediate aim would appear to be to possess themselves of the large 
towns. Perhaps the Poles have in mind a repetition of what happened in 
Teschen, when they succeeded in preventing the taking of the plebescite.! 

The fact that, in view of the experiences of the last rising, no energetic 
counter-measures need apparently be apprehended on the part of the Inter- 
allied Commission, renders the danger of a fresh rising all the greater. The 
German Government, as well as the leaders of the German parties in Upper 
Silesia, have up to the present done all in their power to restrain the German 


1 For the Teschen plebiscite question see Vol. X, Chap. VII. 
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inhabitants from taking forcible counter-measures against Polish oppression. 
They will continue their efforts to this effect by all means at their disposal, 
but will not be able to achieve lasting success unless the Interallied Commis- 
sion is able to end the present state of affairs promptly and absolutely. Should 
the Polish plan of a fresh rising be successful, however, civil war in its most 
dreadful form will be unavoidable in Upper Silesia. All those subsidiary 
occurrences of a Bolshevist nature which made themselves manifest last 
August would break forth in a more serious form, and none can tell what 
their consequences might be for industry and economic existence in Upper 
Silesia.? 

2 Mr. Phipps recorded (C 6221/1621/18) that this note had been handed to him by 
Mr. Dufour-Feronce, the German Counsellor of Embassy, ‘who begged that the matter 
might receive immediate and earnest consideration by H.M. Govt. He said that the German 
Govt. feared that a real catastrophe would occur unless urgent steps were taken to remedy 
the situation. 

‘I assured the Counsellor that the whole question was already being carefully considered 
by H.M. Govt. and I begged him to impress on the German Govt. the vital importance of 
urging all the German authorities in Upper Silesia to refrain from any acts of provocation 


and to use their utmost efforts to induce the German population to keep the peace. This he 
promised to do. He spoke with deep emotion throughout the interview. 


‘E. Purpps 
15.9.20.” 
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Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received September 17) 
No. 217 [C 6560/1621/18] 


OPPELN, September 14, 1920 
My Lord, 

As I have already hinted in previous despatches, I am in the position of 
holding as strong a suspicion as I can, without possessing proof, that the 
French here connived at the recent Polish insurrection and to some extent 
actually aided it. This attitude on the part of the French is of very serious 
importance, both owing to the riotous and, in many cases, brutal action of 
the insurgents, and also owing to the far-reaching consequences as regards 
the plebiscite. | 

2. In amplification, therefore, of my previous despatches on this subject, 
I have the honour to submit the following statement of the means by which 
I suspect that the Polish insurrection was facilitated, and the consequences 
which, in my opinion, must be drawn. 

3. The insurrection appears to have been stimulated at the outset by the 
fact that the French troops in Kattowitz, on August 18th, in spite of the fact 
that martial law had been proclaimed, took no steps to maintain order in 
the town, and left the Polish Headquarters and places of business at the 
mercy ofa disorderly mob. The Polish leaders thus had the war-cry necessary 
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for calling their organisations into being, inasmuch as there was no one to 
protect them except themselves. 

The insurrection began in three or four villages just outside Kattowitz. 
I have little doubt that if it had been treated with firmness at the outset it 
would never have spread beyond the immediate vicinity of Kattowitz, 
certainly not beyond Kattowitz rural district; but the local representatives 
of the Commission, who were all French, appear to have disregarded the fact 
that the insurrection was an armed rising against the forces of law and order 
which were at the disposal of the Commission. The police and the local 
authorities, against whom the rising was immediately directed, were of 
course the agents employed by the Commission for the maintenance of law 
and order. These were disarmed, or, in cases where they refused to desert 
their posts, were fired on and in some cases killed by the armed bands of 
Poles, who had obviously no right to carry arms. Without a shadow of 
authority for taking the action they did, and having disposed, in one way or 
another, of the legitimate authorities established by the Commission, they 
proceeded to set up authorities on their own in those places in which they did 
not induce the existing authorities to take their side. They usurped the 
powers of local government, of police duty, and in some cases of control of 
railways and posts, and went so far as even to assume summary powers of 
justice. 

As fast as they had set up such a system in one village they passed on to 
the others, and the movements [sic] spread from village to village and from 
the Kattowitz district into Pless, Zabrze, Beuthen, Tarnowitz, Tost-Gleiwitz 
and Rybnik districts, the whole of which, with the exception of the chief 
towns, were occupied in the course of a week. The movement spread 
beyond into the districts of Lublinitz, Gross Strehlitz and Ratibor, where 
it was finally arrested. 

Wherever the insurrectionary bands were 1n control the houses of prominent 
German sympathisers were liable to search, under the pretext of looking 
for arms. In a very large number of cases personal violence was done to 
German sympathisers, articles of all descriptions were stolen from them, in 
addition to arms, to which a great many of them, such as foresters and police, 
were legitimately entitled. One village was partly burnt down and a large 
number of German sympathisers left their houses and escaped into other 
districts or to Breslau. 

4. The effect of the insurrection, direct or indirect, on the plebiscite issue 
is consequently very serious. The Poles have been allowed to intimidate 
German sympathisers throughout the industrial and partly industrial area, 
with the exception of the large towns, and at most one or two isolated villages. 

They have been enabled, on the pretext of searching for arms, to search 
the houses of German plebiscite agents and seize their papers. 

They still have arms, except for a small number which have been secured 
by the authorities of the Commission, and can continue their intimidation 
at any convenient time. 

Many Germans, including especially many prominent German plebiscite 
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agents, have been driven from the area. The Polish cause, and in particular 
the Polish Plebiscite Commissariat under Mr. Korfanty, has been allowed to 
gain the whole of the credit among the local population for the transforma- 
tion of the Security Police into an Upper Silesian body, although this change 
had been decided upon by the Commission months before. 

The Poles have been placed by these various means in a position to 
practically force concession by the Commission of any other advantages 
which they may~demand in view of the plebiscite. 

They have also gained a valuable asset in their plebiscite campaign from 
the confidence that in their operations, legitimate or otherwise, they enjoy 
the support, or at least the approval, of the French troops. 

5. I have already forwarded to Your Lordship brief statements by four 
of my district officers! in which they affirm their conviction that the inactivity 
of the authorities contributed largely to the spread and success of the insurrec- 
tion. 

Firstly, there appears to me to be no doubt that the insurrection could have 
been suppressed with ease if firmly dealt with in Kattowitz rural district at 
the outset before it enjoyed the support of Mr. Korfanty. 

Secondly, I can hardly suppose that Mr. Korfanty’s proclamation, which 
was the signal for the spreading of the insurrection to other districts, could 
have been printed and circulated all over the area without the knowledge of 
any of the Commission’s agents. I should add here that it was immediately 
reported by two of my district controllers, and in one case confiscated before 
circulation. This action contributed largely to the failure of the revolt in 
their areas, Rosenberg and Gross Strehlitz. 

Thirdly, the French local commanders, whatever may be the professed 
attitude of the highest French officials, in a large number of cases appear to 
have given no support to the police in dealing with the insurgents. I have no 
doubt that in very many cases the police, small in numbers and poorly 
armed as they were, could have dealt with the insurgents opposed to them if 
they had been reinforced or even supplied with more arms and ammunition 
by the Military Department. I myself urged, in company with General de 
Marinis, that they should be immediately rearmed, and General Le Rond 
informed us he had anticipated our wishes and that arrangements for this 
rearmament were in progress. As already reported, I discovered later on 
that this rearmament had not been carried out and did not take place until 
I had made another demand in Commission. 

Fourthly, the spread of the revolt was, I suspect, deliberately concealed. 
At any rate, General de Marinis and myself were furnished with reports 
that the situation was considered to be well in hand by the military authorities 
at the time when the insurgents were, in fact, already extending their sway. 

My district controllers have informed me that they received no information 
whatever from the secret service or central authorities of the impending 
attacks on their districts. 

6. As I pointed out in my despatches, instead of being suppressed, the 

! In Oppeln despatch No. 192 of August 31, not printed. 
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insurrection was allowed to take, in its last stages, the form of a protest 
against the continuance of the Security Police and against the presence in 
Upper Silesia of all persons who had taken up their residence in the country 
since August, 1919. Mr. Korfanty was allowed to take the opportunity for 
presenting the German political leaders with a sort of ultimatum, in which 
he offered that the insurgents’ arms should be laid down on condition that 
the German parties agreed to these two concessions. 

The acceptance by the German party leaders of these concessions placed 
General [de] Marinis and myself in such a position that we could hardly 
refuse to consent to recognise the agreement, whatever our views might have 
been as to their justness. 

By this agreement a certain air of recognition was given to the Polish 
insurrection. Its instigators were given the position of respectable negotiators; 
further, they were actually allowed to use the position they had gained, by 
open rebellion against the authority and forces of the Commission, to extort 
concessions from the Commission. 

Under these conditions the proceedings to be taken against the instigators 
and perpetrators concerned in the rebellion are bound to be of a perfunctory 
and dilatory nature. Men who have committed murders remain unarrested, 
together with many hundreds, it is believed, of men who have illegally borne 
arms, illegally forced their way into private houses, beaten and robbed the 
occupants, assumed to themselves the functions of legal authorities and police 
officers, and defied all the laws of the land and the authority of the Com- 
mission. Many of these are members of the temporary citizen guards formed 
during the insurrection in the villages of the affected area. These have in 
some cases been officially recognised as temporary police authorities until 
the new police is fully organised. It is evident that such guards cannot be 
expected to arrest malefactors, some of whom are among their own members. 

The new police consists half of the Silesian-born members of the old 
Security Police and half of the raw recruits chosen from among the popula- 
tion of Polish sympathy. Though these have effected some arrests, it cannot 
be expected that they would venture to take steps on a large scale in the badly 
affected areas. 

It may be suggested that troops should be used for the purpose of carrying 
out arrests. I do not consider it a practical solution, as French troops of 
occupation can hardly be used for this purpose. They have so obviously 
sympathised with the Poles from the day of their arrival in the country, and 
so evidently been delighted at the spectacle of the Poles having the upper 
hand over the German population during the insurrection, that General de 
Marinis and I have not felt that we could insist with the firmness that would 
be required on their being ordered to undertake the business of arresting the 
ringleaders. 

Consequently, considerable numbers of the worst offenders are believed 
to have escaped across the border, while the rank and file appear to be acting 
under the belief that they will not be interfered with, and that a sort of tacit 
amnesty will be declared for the period of the insurrection. 
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In this connexion I should add that during the insurrection itself no orders 
of any description, as far as I am aware, were issued to district controllers to 
indicate the general lines on which action should be taken in their areas. The 
first general order issued by the Department of the Interior calling upon 
district controllers to put an end to action by armed bands is dated 11th 
September—a fortnight after the insurrection was practically over. 

The attitude of the Polish Press and leaders has in consequence been of a 
victorious party. The Poles, it is said, have won a great victory; never 
would the conditions obtained in the agreement with the German parties 
have been obtained by any other means than those used. The Polish 
population has done great deeds, but the results must be secured, and the 
Poles must not rest content with assurances until they have obtained satis- 
factory settlement of all their other demands. 

7. It is significant that the Polish Press has nothing but praise for the 
attitude of the French troops, although frequent complaints have been made 
that Italian troops have not shown benevolence towards the Polish ‘move- 
ment’. As I reported in my despatch No. 202, dated 8th September,? these 
complaints appear to have been made only in areas where actual intervention 
by Italian troops was necessary. The reason why complaints are not levelled 
at the French troops appears to be that the French troops have evidently 
not intervened in such a way. It has been stated in many German papers 
‘that in no single case during the insurrection did a French soldier fire on the 
insurgents’. 

This statement appears to be unchallenged. 

This attitude of the French troops has apparently been such that I am 
inclined to believe that a statement made by a French officer in the presence 
of a British officer, to the effect that he would disobey orders to fire on the 
Poles if given to him, is not so far from the facts as one would be bound to 
assume under normal conditions. In a large number of cases French troops 
have been in contact with the insurgents, but only in very isolated cases do 
they appear to have succeeded in taking arms away from them before the 
date of the agreement which marked the end of the insurrection. In a large 
number of cases they are reported to have ‘fraternised’ with the insurgents. 
Discounting the voluminous evidence on this point which has appeared in 
the German papers, I can say that my district controllers are unanimous 
in holding the view that the French troops sent to preserve order in villages 
occupied by the insurgent bands have undoubtedly been on friendly terms 
with the members of these bands in many cases. | 

8. As I reported previously in my despatch No. 77, paragraph 15, of 2nd 
May,3 the French in general sympathise with the Poles and are hostile 
towards the Germans, but I did not believe that the French authorities of 
the Commission would be found to take so weak an attitude in face of a 
rising by the Polish section. Pro-Polish sentiment runs very high in the rank 
and file, and I am ready to admit that it may have been difficult to counteract 
this, but Iam not aware that any very determined efforts have been made 

2 Not printed. 3 No. It. 
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in this direction by the French authorities. General Le Rond has informed 
me that four officers have been sent home as a disciplinary measure, but I 
doubt whether this is likely to have much effect in the event of future trouble 
arising. French officers are still freely declaring their approval of recent 
Polish action in general and of that of Mr. Korfanty in particular. 

9g. Moreover, as I have already informed Your Lordship, the French 
troops, on their arrival here, were welcomed by the Polish inhabitants and 
hated or regarded with dislike by the Germans. From that moment they 
have associated with persons of Polish sympathy, and on rare occasions had 
any friendly intercourse with any of the other inhabitants. They frequent 
Polish shops and other places of meeting; they may be seen riding in motor 
cars driven by Poles, and they interchange invitations with Polish hosts 
freely. Thus, when at last the Polish insurrection came, they did not feel 
that it was directed (as it was in fact) against the authority of the Commission, 
but felt that it was part of the swinging of the pendulum against the hated 
German. 

10. I feel, however, that for the inefficacy of the French troops, for the lack 
of support given to the controllers and police in their efforts to maintain 
order, for the ease with which the revolt started and spread, the higher 
French authorities and, in the last resort, the President of the Commission 
himself must bear the responsibility. 

General Le Rond appears to me to have accepted the present situation 
with complacency, if not with satisfaction. He does not appear to realise 
that the Commission has now been brought to the undignified position of 
having to submit to having terms dictated to it by the Polish leaders, nor 
does he appear to appreciate that as a necessary result this dictation is certain 
to continue, and that any refusal on the part of the Commission to obey will 
bring about further disorder. Nor does he appear to realise that the German 
section of the population is bound to be exasperated by recent events, and, 
having lost all confidence in the Commission, is almost certain in its turn to 
have recourse to arms in self-defence. | 

The situation here is rendered all the more difficult owing to the disagree- 
ment which exists within the Commission. Some of the reasons for this 
disagreement may, at first sight, have little to do with the actual political 
situation, but, after careful consideration, I have come to the conclusion 
that in their entirety they do affect this situation considerably. I beg to 
enumerate some of the causes of our disagreement as under :— 

(a) The difficulties put in the way by the President to the inspection by 
General de Marinis and myself of the Commission’s accounts. Only after 
repeated demands and discussions, extended over a period of months, have 
the accounts been produced. General de Marinis and I demand that they 
be submitted to the Conference of Ambassadors for examination forthwith, 
for reasons set forth in the statement (copy of which is enclosed, vide Appendix 
1+) submitted by General de Marinis to Commission on the 12th August. 

General Le Rond objects to complying with this demand on the ground 

4 Not printed. 
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that the Commission had under the Treaty full power to deal with the questions 
of finance without the interference of the Council of Ambassadors, though 
he admits that the latter has power to check the accounts at the end of the 
Commission. 

(>) At the commencement it was agreed that sittings of the Commission 
should be secret. The result of this has been that minutes of meetings are 
not taken at the actual sittings. 

General de Marinis and I have demanded that the Secretary-General, 
M. Ponsot, should attend to keep the minutes of meetings. General Le Rond 
protests that he objects to the presence of a fourth person during the delibera- 
tions of Commission. After discussion he submitted to having his own staff 
officer brought in at the conclusion of each sitting for the purpose of noting 
decisions taken by the Commission. | 

Though we might have been content with this arrangement in the past, 
we are not content with it now. 

(c) The Secretariat-General, an interallied department, does not function 
as such, because a large number of papers which are addressed to the 
Commission do not go through its hands, but through those of the staff of 
the ‘Presidency’, who are all French. 

General de Marinis and I have requested that the Secretariat-General 
carry out its proper functions. General Le Rond has protested that this 
department has insufficient staff for the purpose, and that papers must 
therefore necessarily be decentralised to the staff of the Presidency, to which 
General de Marinis and I have access. He pleads that the system works 
well and that there is no good reason for upsetting it. Our reason is that we 
cannot be sure that we see all the papers that we have a right to see. 

A point worth noting is that M. Ponsot, the Secretary-General, a French 
official, complains that the present system is faulty. 

Discussion on all the above points, (a), (b) and (c) has been somewhat 
heated from time to time, but has often also been interrupted by events, as 
by the Kattowitz riots and the insurrection of last month, which have com- 
pelled us to lay aside our animosities and combine our efforts to deal with the 
acute political situation instead. 

(d) General de Marinis and I have discovered, from time to time, that the 
President has dealt with important subjects without consulting us; also that 
important information has been withheld from us. I have mentioned in- 
stances in previous despatches. 

We have protested, and General Le Rond has apologised, stating again 
and again that he had not the least intention of keeping anything from us. 
Again and again he has appealed to us to maintain harmony in Commission, 
which has to face a hostile German population, a hostile German Govern- 
ment, and a restive army of occupation. (The troops have accused him of 
compelling them to put up with insults from the German population instead 
of allowing them to keep the latter in order by force of arms.) He has even 
stated that the Polish party in Upper Silesia were hostile to him, having 
accused him of holding back police and other reforms. 
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I have felt that there has been a good deal in his argument. The German 
population is hostile to the French troops, and the latter are undoubtedly 
bitterly hostile to the German population. I know that French officers do 
accuse General Le Rond of having been weak when it came to taking action 
by force against the unruly German elements. I have also been twice present 
at interviews between General Le Rond and M. Korfanty in which they 
have abused each other. 

I confess that his appeals have in the past made considerable impression 
on me. Nevertheless, both General de Marinis and I now feel that too much 
is going on behind our backs. Important political papers have been kept 
from us, and we have come to the conclusion that we can no longer be 
satisfied with his protests. The result has been a somewhat violent protest 
in Commission. 

There is finally the conviction which General de Marinis and I both 
share, namely, that, while the President professes in public to be strictly 
impartial, he is not so in reality. In Commission he is always ready to put 
the worst complexion on offences committed by Germans, whilst taking no 
notice or excusing those committed by Poles. I think the climax was reached 
when, in Commission, he suggested that the majority of arms used by the 
Polish insurgents came from secret German stores. General de Marinis on 
that occasion said straight out that time had come to cease trying to make 
out that white was black and blue red, that in spite of General Le Rond’s 
constant suggestions that the Germans were preparing a coup d’état in Upper 
Silesia it was the contrary which was now proved to be the case, secing that 
it was the Poles who stood in arms and not the Germans. 

I submit that, in view of the foregoing, it is hardly to be expected that the 
Commission can continue to work in harmony. 

In conclusion, I have the honour to state my view that, for the purpose of 
holding an impartial plebiscite, the following steps should be taken:— 


1. The equal distribution of the districts between the Italian, French and 
British nationalities. 

2. The removal of the police from the Military Department, and the 
creation of a special department with British officers in command 
instead of French. 

3. That the industrial district should be equally divided amongst the three 
nationalities. At present only one of the seven districts in the industrial 
area is not French, and the French are trying to take it for themselves. 

4. The establishment of an allied Secretariat-General. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percrvau 
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The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 17) 
No. 1102 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General/199/3} 


PARIS, September 16, 1920 

The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairman- 
ship of M. Paléologue and the following questions were discussed :— 

1, In accordance with your telegram No. rooo,' I had asked that the 
question of the reorganisation of the Plebiscite Commission of Upper 
Silesia should be placed on the agenda, but M. Paléologue urged that in 
view of the importance of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government 
the question should be adjourned till M. Millerand’s? return as he wished 
to consult him before discussing it at the Conference. I could not but agree 
to such an adjournment, but it has been arranged that the Conference shall 
meet on the afternoon of the 2oth in order to discuss the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government. In the meantime the French Government are 
telegraphing to General Le Rond, the President of the Commission, to come 
to Paris to state his case and they expect that he will arrive in time for 
Monday’s3 meeting. I have informed Colonel Percival of the decision and 
suggested that he should either come himself or send somebody to advise me 
at the mecting of the 2oth.*.. .5 

1 No. 42. 

2 French President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

3 September 20. 

+ This telegram of September 16 was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 1100. 
Col. Percival, however, was ill and unfit to travel: Lt.-Col. Tidbury and Major Ottley 


therefore went to Paris in his stead. 
S The omitted sections related to other matters. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 20) 
No. 597 [C 6802/1621/18] 


WARSAW, September 16, 1920 
My Lord, 

Colonel Percival has been so good as to forward to me a copy of his 
despatch No. 209! of September 8th sent to Your Lordship regarding the 
date on which the plebiscite in Upper Silesia might be held. 

I have never discussed the question of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but the French Minister told me yesterday 
that he gathered that Prince Sapieha would welcome the holding of the 
plebiscite at as early a date as possible so as to get this irritating question out 
of the way. 

t No. 41. 
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For my part I feel it would be in the best interests of Poland that this 
plebiscite should, if possible, be held in November. 

The Poles are now, it is hoped, about to make peace with the Russians 
after which they will try to come to a settlement with the Lithuanians. In 
the meanwhile the treaty between Danzig and Poland is being negotiated 
at Paris. The only two important outstanding questions thus left will be 
those of Upper Silesia and Eastern Galicia. I venture to urge that these 
questions should be settled with as little delay as possible. It is high time that 
the definitive frontiers of Poland should be fixed in every direction and that 
this country should know the extent of its economic resources. 

In consequence of the recent Bolshevik invasion economic conditions in 
Poland are now even worse than they were at the time the Germans evacu- 
ated Poland. It is therefore doubly necessary that the Poles should know 
exactly how they stand with regard to their frontiers and economic resources. 

I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to Colonel Percival. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 See Nos. 584, 589, 594, 614 and 647 below. 
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Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1023 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6560/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 18, 1920, 4.30 p.m. 


Following is first memorandum by Mr. Bourdillon,' referred to in my 
telegram No. 1025? of to-day. 

Begins. 

(i) As aresult of the failure to repress the recent Polish insurrection, the 
Commission has not sufficient authority in Upper Silesia to be able to 
ensure the conduct of an impartial or even orderly plebiscite. 

On the following eight occasions it has yielded to organised opposition 
demonstrations, namely on the matters of :— 

(1) The proposal to form a Supreme Court and a Court of Appeal in 
March. 

(2) The giving of compensation to the dependents [sic] of Platzek who was 
killed by a French soldier on April 13th. 

(3) The proposed introduction of a new system of piece work in the rail- 
way workshops. 

(4) The condonement of prohibited Polish demonstrations on April 25th. 

(5) The two days’ strike of Polish miners in May. 


1 Mr. F. B. Bourdillon was deputy British representative on the Inter-Allied Administra- 
tive and Plebiscite Commission in Upper Silesia. 
2 No. 51 below. 
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(6) The proposed publication of the railway ‘Amtsblatt’3 in Polish as well 
as German. | 

(7) The Kattowitz riot of August 18th. 

(8) The Polish insurrection of August 19th to 28th. 

By yielding on these occasions the Commission has given the impression 
that it will yield to exhibitions of force. 

On two previous occasions it had failed to provide protection for the 
inhabitants of Polish sympathies namely at Oppeln in May when the 
Polish Consulate and Polish processions were attacked by roughs, and at 
Beuthen on the occasion of the sacking of the Polish Headquarters. 

In the recent Polish insurrection the damage to the Gommission’s prestige 
is irretrievably great. 

The Commission failed to protect either life or property in about one half 
of the area of Upper Siliesia [szc]. 

It failed to support its police or local authorities. 

It failed to prevent the passage of men and arms over its frontiers. 

It allowed the insurgents to dictate terms of peace, thereby only recognising 
their position. 

It has failed to take measures against the organisers of the insurrection. 

It has taken no steps to break up the Polish semi-military organisation or 
to obtain delivery of the arms of which it disposes. 

The Polish organisations are thus in an even stronger position than before 
to take simliar [sic] action in the future. 

On the other hand the Germans are reduced to the belief that they can 
only find protection by recourse to arms on their part, and are believed to 
be actually arming themselves. 

(ii) The resultant lack of authority is aggravated by the fact that the 
French troops (which form over ? of the Gommission’s forces) and the French 
section of the Commission (which forms over 4 of the total) are definitely 
compromised in the eyes of the population as partial to the Polish party. 

The French officers and troops have from the first freely expressed their 
sympathy with the Poles. They frequent Polish shops and places of meeting; 
they interchange invitations freely with Polish hosts; they are seen daily 
in company with Polish leaders and propaganda agents. French officials 
openly declare their approval of recent Polish action, in particular of that 
of Mr. Korfanty. 

During the insurrection French officers and men were constantly to be 
seen on friendly terms with the insurgents. Only one case is reported in 
which they obtained arms from them during the first week of the insurrection. 
No case has been reported of their firing on the insurgents, and French 
military officers have declared that they would not have obeyed orders to 
fire on them, had they been given. 

(iii) The responsibility for the double loss of prestige caused by weakness 
and partiality, cannot be dissociated from General Le Rond. 

As President, he is the Executive Officer of the Commission and responsible 

3 Official Gazette. 
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for the manner in which its decisions are carried out. As French Commis- 
sioner he is responsible for the attitude of the French officials and troops 

The Military Department which also controls the police, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under which are the district controllers, are both in 
French hands. He maintains the closest control over the heads of these two 
departments, whose offices are in the same building as his own. 

In particular General Le Rond is responsible for certain measures which 
helped the spread of the insurrection. 

By a telegram sent from Paris when he was there he delayed the transforma- 
tion of the Security Police. By repeatedly declining to allow the French 
troops to be used in small detachments he has made it almost impossible to 
keep order in cases of widespread disturbances, even where the forces of 
disorder at any one place are very small. He also refused to give protection 
on the occasion of the attacks on the Polish Consulate at Oppeln and the 
Polish Headquarters at Beuthen. He has delayed the execution of the decision 
to appoint Polish Attachés to the Landrate. Thus, whether deliberately or 
not, he has in several ways left the Polish party with their principal grievances 
unredressed, although the Commission had decided to redress them. 

When the insurrection was in progress, General Le Rond informed his 
colleagues that the Military Department reported the situation well in hand 
at a time when the disturbances were in fact rapidly spreading. He made 
himself personally responsible for the way in which [the] Beuthen agreement 
was reached, by informing his colleagues that a meeting was about to take 
place, without mentioning at the time the nature or circumstances under 
which it was being arranged. 

In regard to the suppression of the insurrection he repeatedly stated on the 
Commission that he was not prepared to use the French troops either to 
protect the frontier or to occupy the disturbed points, as they were in his 
opinion too few in numbers to be distributed over the country. 

General Le Rond’s responsibility is increased by his peculiar position in 
virtue of the statutes of the Commission, by which the sittings are held in 
private and no minutes kept. He has only recently consented even to the 
registration, after each sitting, of the actual decisions taken. 

He has gradually increased his personal control by virtually superseding 
the Secretariat General by his own personal staff, through whom all papers 
now pass on their way to or from the Commission. Several cases have 
occurred in which his two colleagues only became aware by accident of 
papers handed in to the Commission and of action taken by General Le 
Rond without their knowledge. 

The sources of information are in particular exclusively at General Le 
Rond’s personal disposal, the secret intelligence service consisting wholly of 
French agents and reporting solely to him. 

A situation has thus arisen in which the Commission is felt to be powerless 
to prevent disorder, and owing to the predominance of the French section, 
to be unable to maintain an impartial attitude to the two parties in the area. 
Memorandum ends. 
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No. 50 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1024 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6560/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 18, 1920, 4.30 p.m. 


Following is second memorandum by Mr. Bourdillon referred to in my 
telegram No. 1025! of to-day. Begins:— 

In order to ensure that the Upper Silesian Commission when reconstituted 
may possess the confidence of the inhabitants the following internal changes 
in Organisation appear to be essential :— 

1. That the distribution of the Districts between the three nationalities 
represented in the Commission should be equalised. This could be most 
easily effected by the allocation of the district of Beuthen Town to a British 
Controller and of those of Gleiwitz Town and Tost-Gleiwitz (which could 
be more conveniently administered under a single controller) to an Italian. 
If at the same time the districts of Oppeln Town and Rural were united 
under one (French) controller, the distribution would then be as follows :— 

French Control 6 districts (Oppeln, Cosel, Kreuzburg, Kattowitz, K6nigs- 
hiitte, and Zabrze-Hindenburg). 

Italian Control 5 districts (Pless,; Rybnik, Ratibor, Leobschiitz and 
Gleiwitz, including Tost-Gleiwitz). 

British Control 5 districts (Beuthen, Tarnowitz, Rosenberg, Lublinitz, 
and Gross-Strehlitz). 

The change could be effected by the substitution of two British and three 
Italian officials for the corresponding number of French officials. 

2. That the police force should be removed from the Military Department 
and constituted as a separate Department under British control. The 
organisation, which is at the present moment in course of completion, could 
be utilised with the only difference that 26 or preferably 27 British officers 
(one Lieutenant Colonel, four Majors and twenty-two Captains) would be 
substituted for 26 French officers. Under British control it is believed by the 
British and Italian Commissioners that the plebiscite police could in the 
course of three months be converted into a force capable of maintaining 
order and impartiality without the need for using the military for any other 
purpose than as a reserve in case of riots. 

If British officers were appointed to control the police force the position 
created by the absence of British troops among the forces of occupation 
would be in some degree equalised. 

g. That the industrial area, instead of (as at present proposed) being 
placed under the control of a special regional Commissioner (French), 
should be placed under a joint special commission in which the British and 
Italian sections of the Commission are represented as well as the French. 
This would entail the appointment of two additional British and two 
additional Italian officers. This Commission would co-ordinate the action 

t No. 51 below. 
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of the present District controllers in the seven districts which together 
compose the industrial area. 

4. That the Secretarial Department of the Commission should be recon- 
stituted in such a way that all the papers sent to or from the Commission 
should pass through its hands (instead of as at present, to a very great 
extent, exclusively through those of the President’s personal staff). The 
British and Italian sections of the Commission should be represented on the 
Secretariat by experienced officials, preferably second class officials, who 
should have access to all correspondence dealt with. The Secretary General 
should attend the meetings of the Commission, and keep full Minutes, of 
which each Commissioner should be furnished with a copy. 

The exclusive concentration of all the business of the Commission in the 
hands of the President and his personal staff would thus be prevented. 

5. That the Frontier police (gendarmerie) and municipal and rural 
police forces should be organised either as part of the plebiscite police or as 
separate units, but in either case under the control of the (British) police 
department. ) 

The present illicit frontier traffic in arms, and the indiscriminate crossing 
by persons without passports could thus be prevented. 

6. That the Secret Service should be reorganised by the addition of a small 
number of British and Italian Agents, and placed under the control of a 
sub-department in which there should be a British and Italian representative. 
The present position, in which the intelligence service is exclusively at the 
disposal of the French Commissioner, would thus be obviated. 

7. That the finances of the Commission should be inspected by an expert 
appointed temporarily for the purpose by the Conference of Ambassadors. 
The responsibility for the expenses of the Commission up to the date of the 
reconstitution, would thus be prevented from falling on the Commissioners 
under the altered constitution. 

8. That at the sittings of the Commission each Commissioner should be 
permitted to be accompanied by one member of his section, in a consultative 
capacity. The predominating position of the President would be diminished 
by the presence of a witness who could at the same time be chosen for the 
occasion as an expert on the subject to be discussed. 

Of the above recommendations those numbered 1 to 7 have the express 
approval of the Italian Commissioner as well as that of Colonel Percival. 
Memorandum ends. 
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No. 51 


Eart Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1025 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6560/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 18, 1920, 4.30 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 1023! and 1024? of today (Silesia) contain two memo- 
randa which have been prepared here by Mr. Bourdillon. They concern 

(1) the general loss of prestige by the Commission and the responsibility 
of General le Rond: 

(2) proposals for reorganisation of the Commission. 

I am not prepared without further reference to Colonel Percival unre- 
servedly to endorse all the views and criticisms set out in these memoranda 
nor to press definitely for the adoption of the particular remedial measures 
suggested. 

The papers are sent for Your Excellency’s confidential information and for 
consideration in the light of such fuller information as Colonel Perceval [sic] 
may on his arrival at Paris place personally before you. 


1 No. 49. 2 No. 50. 


No. 52 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 20, 9 a.m.) 
No. 1107 Telegraphic [C 6689/8/18] 


Urgent. Confidential PARIS, September 19, 1920, 9.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 1022,' 1023,? 1024,3 and 1025* with reference to 
Upper Silesia and Geneva Conference. 

With regard to former I have hopes, though they may be ill-founded, 
that I shall be able to arrange matters in direction you desire without having 
to take an actual vote on Ambassadors’ Conference. My present intention 
is, at the Ambassadors’ Conference tomorrow afternoon, to insist that German 
note of protest’ shall be discussed and after General Le Rond has made his 
statement that we should immediately adjourn. I shall then see how matters 
stand and if I am able meanwhile to effect a settlement out of Court, I would, 
at next meeting state our case and if I am not met by French take a vote... .6 


1 Vol. X, No. 378. 2 No. 49. 3 No. 50. 4 No. 51. 5 See No. 53, n. I. 

6 The remainder of this telegram was concerned with the proposed Geneva Conference 
about reparation. In Foreign Office telegram No. 1030 of September 20 Lord Curzon re- 
plied that he concurred with Lord Derby’s proposed course of action. 
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No. 53 


Str H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 21, 6 p.m.) 
No. 847 Telegraphic [C 6917/1621/18] 


WARSAW, September 20, 1920, 7.51 p.m. 


Telegram from Oppeln No. 97 to you.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs states emphatically that Polish Government 
was not and would in no circumstances be privy to any such scheme, but 
would do all it could to stop any that existed, as it recognised that such 
scheme would be injurious to Polish interests. Polish Government, he said, 
was endeavouring to locate a store of arms believed to exist on Polish side 
of frontier, and if successful would confiscate it. 

I pointed out to His Excellency that exploits of Polish armed bands in 
plebiscite area on one occasion had already weakened Commission’s authority 
which it was a Polish interest to uphold, and that a recurrence of that event 
might well render Commission’s task altogether impossible. He acknowledged 
the truth of this and assured me that such organisations as existed were 
purely defensive and designed to check execution by Germans of just such 
a ‘coup de main’ as they now imputed to Poles. I impressed on him desira- 
bility nevertheless of preventing passage of arms from Polish territory. 

Repeated to Colonel Percival. 


1 Of September 16, not printed. This telegram referred to the publication in the 
German press of a German note which was handed to the Chairman of the Inter-Allied 
Commission on September 14 and of which a copy was handed to Sir Eyre Crowe by the 
Counsellor of the German Embassy in London on the 18th. This note alleged that the 
German Government possessed documents which served as ‘fresh proof’ of the Polish inten- 
tion tooccupy Upper Silesia by force and of ‘the existence of asecret Polish military organisa- 
tion created for this purpose’. For the text see D.G.X. ii, Juli-Dezember 1920, pp. 24-25. 


No. 54 


Letter from the Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon 


[ Confidential/ General] 363/16 | 
PARIS, September 20, 1920 
My dear George, 

I went down this morning to see if I could see Millerand on the two 
questions of urgent importance, Upper Silesia and the Geneva Conference. 
He sent me word that he would see me this afternoon with regard to the 
former but that he hoped any consideration of the latter might be postponed 
till after the Presidential crisis was over.1. However I had luncheon with him 
today—a farewell one given by him to Matsui the retiring Japanese Ambas- 
sador and he took me aside afterwards and we had a short conversation of 
which roughly the following is the gist. 


t M. Deschanel had resigned his office as President of the French Republic on September 
16. M. Millerand was elected to succeed him on September 23. 
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Upper Silesia. He quite realises that there must be a change but naturally 
[? wishes] to save Le Rond’s face and would be ready I think to agree to 
almost any proposal. I suggested that the best thing to do would be to say 
that it was obvious that the organisation was faulty and that it must be 
reconsidered. That this should be done in Paris—if you approved directly 
between him and me—that then having reformed the constitution of the 
Commission, and especially its sub-committees, that we should send it back 
but at the same time changing the personnel, Le Rond retiring and Percival 
who I understand is really seriously ill and wishes to retire on the ground 
of health, and any others who in the past have caused friction. He liked the 
proposal and we agreed that tomorrow we should simply hear Le Rond 
and then adjourn, and I should come over tomorrow night to see you and 
discuss the question. .. . 2 


2 The second half of the letter related to the proposed Geneva Conference about repara- 
tion. 


No. 55 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 23) 
No. 1119 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7059/1621/18] 


PARIS, September 21, 1920 


General Le Rond’s statement on Upper Silesia to the Conference of 
Ambassadors to-day took the form of a detailed reply to certain questions 
which had apparently been prepared by M. Paléologue. The following is 
the substance of his statement. 

1st Question. The action of allied troops in Kattowitz and neighbourhood 
during disturbances of August 17th and 18th. 

General Le Rond said that these disturbances were produced by the 
Germans. Martial law was proclaimed and the military under General 
Gratier took control. He pointed out that the total number of allied troops 
was 13,000 for the two and a half million inhabitants of Upper Silesia, 
whereas last year the Germans had at least 50,000 troops in the area. More- 
over the railway workers had refused to move troops and their mobility was 
therefore limited. The Germans had themselves admitted to him that 
more could not have been done with the insufficient troops at the disposal 
of the Commission. Nevertheless he had not been entirely satisfied with the 
behaviour of one Company at Myslowitz and the Officer commanding this 
Company had been recalled. 

2nd Question. Alleged fraternisation of troops with the insurgents in the 
Polish insurrection. 

General Le Rond completely denied these allegations and in particular 
that arms had been supplied to the insurgents by the troops. It was agreed 
that in certain cases French rifles had been found in the hands of the insur- 
gents, but these were rifles sold by the French Government to the Polish 
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Government and smuggled across the Polish frontier into Upper Silesia. 
On the 21st August the Commission had sent a protest to Warsaw on the 
matter of smuggling arms. 

It could not be pretended that the French troops had the same feelings 
towards the Poles and the Germans, but this was the natural result of their 
reception by the respective parties. Prince Halsfeld [sic] had, in conversation 
with General Le Rond, deplored the attitude of the German inhabitants 
which he had described as very stupid, and had said that the French troops 
had behaved much better than would have been expected. 

Wherever complaints had been received strict enquiries had been instituted 
and as a result of these six French Officers in all had been recalled. 

3rd Question. Crimes committed during the Polish insurrection. 

The total number of killed during the period from August 19th to Sep- 
tember 17th was 90 of whom 49 were Germans and 41 Poles. Some of these 
deaths were the result of collisions between the two parties, others were acts 
of vengeance, others simply assassinations. Where the perpetrators had been 
discovered they were being brought to justice in the ordinary way. There 
had been no martial law during this whole time except in Kattowitz and 
Rybnik. 

4th Question. German allegations regarding Polish plans of insurrection. 

Both sides had from time to time communicated to the Commission 
military plans alleged to have been captured from the other side. General 
Le Rond had always been inclined to suspect that the allegations on both 
sides were true but they could never be definitely verified and sometimes 
plans produced though genuine were obsolete. Neither side showed any 
hesitation in smuggling arms. From the roth to the 16th September large 
quantities of arms and munitions had been imported by the Germans. 
Although therefore 20,000 rifles had been collected in March, the population 
was in no sense disarmed. Since the recent disturbances about 2,000 rifles 
had been confiscated, nearly all from Poles. 

In conclusion General Le Rond said that there had been much exaggera- 
tion about these disturbances. The period of disturbance had closed at the 
end of August and since then no further trouble had occurred. Nevertheless 
Upper Silesia was like a volcano and one never knew where it might break 
out again. 

Under his auspices the Poles and Germans had been brought together, 
a thing which had never happened before. He had succeeded in forming an 
arbitration Committee composed of an equal number of Poles and Germans, 
leaders of both sides to command the confidence of the country. Both 
parties had expressed their full confidence in himself and he hoped that a 
great deal of useful work would be accomplished by this Committee. 

In answer to a question from the Italian Ambassador as to the possible 
date of the Plebiscite, General Le Rond said that he preferred not to discuss 
this in such a public gathering, but would be quite willing to speak to the 
Ambassador privately about it some other time. 
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No. 56 


Memorandum by the Earl of Derby on the Upper Silesian Question 
[C 7492/1621/78] 
LONDON, September 22, 1920 

The position is as follows: 

General Le Rond came before the Ambassadors’ Conference yesterday 
and made a statement. He was very frank and said there was no doubt 
that there was partiality, certainly amongst the troops themselves. But he 
asked, ‘Can you wonder at it? When the French troops go into the German 
areas they are hooted, stones are thrown at them, and if they go into any 
café they are stabbed in the back. On the other hand, when they go to the 
Polish part of the country they are cheered and welcomed in every possible 
way. The men would not be human if they did not differentiate between the 
two.’ With regard to the officers, he admitted also that there had been a 
great deal of partiality, but he said, ‘I have dealt with it’. I am speaking 
from memory, but the figures of officers I think he mentioned were 1 Colonel, 
3 Captains and 4 Lieutenants. He had sent them home, and there was 
another Captain whom he how [sic] proposed to try by Court Martial. Asa 
Colonel corresponds in our Army with a Brigadier and there are only two of 
them in Silisia [sc] he seemed to make a good case. He gave us a graphic 
account of all that went on, and complained, as I knew he would do, of the 
shortage of troops; never, however, saying that it was because we did not 
send them. 

I had arranged at the meeting to say nothing, but to adjourn directly 
after he had made his statement; therefore my side was not heard. But I 
talked to my American and Italian colleagues afterwards, and they both 
said they did not think under any circumstances the French would consent 
to withdraw him, and after hearing his statement they would not be prepared 
to support me in insisting upon it. 

I know General Le Rond, and have done for a long time. He is not 
popular with the French, and they would like, I think, to get rid of him, but 
still they won’t do so at our dictation, and I am bound to say that yesterday 
he did make a good impression. What I feel about him is this; that he 
does not mean to be impartial. He is tactless. He has surrounded himself 
entirely by French officers, and he has not kept his colleagues properly 
informed. The question is whether his case would not be met by my putting 
forward a proposal based on Mr. Bourdillon’s paper, for a complete re- 
organisation, which would necessitate more British officers, but it would also 
prevent any of the Departments being without a British representative. 
We could also lay down certain rules and regulations which Le Rond would 
have to adhere to, and which would I think do away with any danger of his 
colleagues not being kept properly informed. I suggested this with diffidence, 
in view of the very definite orders I had got. But what I wish to avoid is that 
I should be in the position of demanding Le Rond’s withdrawal, and that I 
should be in the minority of one, with all my colleagues against me. ‘That 
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would strengthen the French. That is what I think will happen, and after 
that you could not expect the French to acquiesce in our demand. At the 
same time, if my proposal is adopted, I might suggest to the French that say 
in a month or six weeks’ time some other and better appointment could 
suddenly be at their disposal into which they could put Le Rond. 

I should like also to insist, and here I think I should have the support of 
all my colleagues, that we should hurry on in every way possible, the Plebiscite. 
I am certain the longer it goes on the worse it will be. 

You will of course get the full proces verbal of our meeting, but I give you 
in advance the impression I have formed.! 


¥ Lord Hardinge minuted as follows: 

‘Lord Derby called this afternoon and handed to me the accompanying paper in con- 
nection with the Silesian question and how he proposed to deal with it at the Conference 
of Ambassadors to be held on Monday next. [No Conference took place that day; the 
Upper Silesian question was not referred to at the Conference of Ambassadors until October 
5 and g, see No. 61 below.] 

‘As Major Ottley, who is a member of the Commission, happened to be in the Foreign 
Office at the moment, he was brought into my room and we had a general discussion on 
the whole Silesian question. Major Ottley stated that General Le Rond’s speech was in 
reality a suppression of the truth and that he had had himself any number of facts, in- 
disputable in themselves, proving the partiality of the French Mission. He quoted many 
of these facts and said that he would bring evidence in support. 

‘Lord Derby therefore decided to confront General Le Rond on Monday next with these 
facts and to ask him for an explanation. He proposes to deal with the question of facts 
during the whole of the sitting and not to make any proposal as suggested in his paper 
before the adjournment. It will then be for consideration whether the proposal which he 
has outlined should be accepted. He is of opinion that in no circumstances will the French 
agree to the immediate recall of General Le Rond, and if this is the case the next best 
alternative would be, I believe, the proposal which he has outlined in the accompanying 
note. 


‘September 23rd, 1920. H.’ 


Lord Curzon commented: 

‘Lord Derby will I am sure make the best possible use of his facts. But it seems a pity, 
if General Le Rond were heard personally on one side, that an exponent of the rival case 
should not be heard on the other. 

‘I suppose this is impossible. 

‘C. 24/9. 

‘Lord Derby’s alternative can be held in reserve.’ 


No. 57 


Aide-mémoire communicated by the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
No. 4897 [C 7250/1621/18} 
POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, September 23, 1920 


The Polish Government has been informed that the German Government 
has presented a note to the Allied Governments and to General Lerond [sic],! 


™ See No. 53, n. 1. 
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to the effect that the German Government is in possession of Polish plans, 
reports etc. which, as they allege, prove that the Polish Government contem- 
plate the military occupation of Upper Silesia. The Polish Government do 
not contemplate the military occupation of Upper Silesia. The following is 
a summary of the facts with regard to this case: 


1) The documents which the German Government claim to possess relate 
to t&e former Polish secret military organisation P[olska] O[rganizacja] 
W[ojskowa],? which was founded during the war, with a view of preparing 
‘cadres’ of a future Polish Army, without the knowledge of the German 
Government. As this organisation was for the greater part instrumental 
in the disarming of the German forces of occupation in Poland in November 
1918, it has always been regarded with particular suspicion by the Germans, 

2) The above-mentioned documents have, for the greater part, a purely 
historic interest, as they concern plans drawn up by the P.O.W. organisa- 
tion for the defence of the Polish population, which were to be executed 
in the event of a German aggression In 1919. 

3) At the present time the military organisation P.O.W. no longer exists in 
Upper Silesia, as its members, who were Polish citizens, have been mobilised 
against the Bolsheviks. 

4) It is a well-known German policy to accuse their adversaries of acts 
committed or contemplated by themselves. This German characteristic 
is once more proved by the discovery in Opole (Oppeln) of a train with 
2000 rifles and 10 machine-guns, which were confiscated in spite of the 
protests of the German railwaymen, who opposed the searching of the 
train. 

The constant importation of German arms to Upper Silesia, on the one 
hand proves the desire of the German Government to avoid the destruction 
of arms by the Mission of General Nollet,3 on the other hand the German 
Government’s intention of harbouring aggressive plans in the event of the 
plebiscite proving favourable to Poland. 


2 1.e. Polish Military Organization. 
3 President of the Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control in Germany. 


No. 58 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 3198 [C 6701/1621/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 25, 1920 
My Lord, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of an aide-mémoire communicated by 
the Polish chargé d’affaires on September roth! in regard to the forthcoming 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 

! Not printed. 
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2. Your Excellency will notice that the proposals contained in this docu- 
ment are to abolish the outvoters at the forthcoming plebiscite, and that the 
Polish Government base their argument upon the apparent inconsistency 
between the description of the plebiscite voters given in paragraph 1 of 
Article 88 of the treaty of Versailles and paragraph 5 of the annex to Article 
88, and that given in paragraph 4 of the annex to Article 88. In the first two 
instances the voters are described as ‘inhabitants’. In the last instance they 
are qualified as (1) those ‘who have completed their 20th year’ (2) those 
‘born or domiciled in the plebiscite area’. 

3. I am advised that the intention of the treaty was to define the word 
‘mhabitants’ in the sense of paragraph 4 of the annex to Article 88. 

4. A copy of this correspondence has been sent to His Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative on the Silesia plebiscite commission. 

Iam &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
Eric Puipps 


No. 59 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 25, 11 p.m.) 
No. 1134 Telegraphic [C 7224/1621/18] 


Urgent PARIS, September 25, 1920, 8.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1024.! 

The re-organization on lines indicated which I hope to secure, even if I 
should be unable to obtain Le Rond’s immediate recall, will necessitate about 
thirty-four additional German speaking British officers exclusive of those 
required to replace any British personnel who may resign. Though I imagine 
no serious difficulty is to be anticipated in collecting them especially now that 
other plebiscite commissions are dissolved, I should be glad to have assurance 
that they will be forthcoming and suggest early steps should be taken to 
have suitable candidates ready if required. 

I should be glad of an early reply as matter will be discussed on Tuesday.? 


' No. 50. 

2 September 28, 1920. In telegram No. 1042 of September 28 the Foreign Office replied 
that they did not expect difficulty in supplying these officers and that they would begin to 
look for suitable candidates as soon as they heard that the French Government agreed to 
the replacement of French police officers by British. 
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No. 60 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1068 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7755/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1920 

My telegram No. 1042! of September 28th. British officers for Upper 
Silesia police. 

In spite of repeated and definite verbal assurances, on which my above- 
mentioned telegram was based, War Office now say that provision of 34 
suitable candidates is likely to prove matter of considerable difficulty and 
delay, but that they will take immediate steps as soon as definite require- 
ments are known. 

When the moment comes we shall leave nothing undone to overcome 
difficulties anticipated, which we trust will prove exaggerated. 


t See No. 59, n. 2. 


No. 61 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 11) 
No. 1181 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8397/1621/18] 


PARIS, October 9, 1920 

The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the presidency 
of Monsieur Jules Gambon, Monsieur Berthelot! being also present, to con- 
sider the question of Upper Silesia. 

As Your Lordship is aware, I have for some time been negotiating with 
Monsieur Berthelot, in conversations and in correspondence (copies of which 
are being sent by to-night’s bag),2 a settlement which should provide for 
reforms in the organisation and the working of the Commission without 
involving the recall of General Le Rond. I had succeeded in arriving at an 
agreement on all but two points, the keeping of procés-verbaux of the Com- 
mission and equal participation of French and British officers in the police. 
These points came up for discussion this morning and I was able to secure a 
satisfactory solution of both. The complete text of the understanding arrived 
at, which I have agreed to recommend to my Government for acceptance, 
is contained in my immediately following telegram.3 I would urge that 
I may be authorised to accept it on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
and venture to ask for immediate authority by telegram to inform my 
colleagues that it is approved. 


t M. Berthelot had succeeded M. Paléologue as Secretary-General of the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on October 1. 
2 Not printed. 3 No. 62. 
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I would add that I again took the opportunity of pointing out that by the 
treaty decisions of the Commission are taken by majority and that it 1s open 
to the Commission by this means to make further reforms in the organisation 
and working of the Commission. Monsieur Berthelot did not contest this 
point of view, and added that definite instructions had been given to General 
Le Rond to the effect that his position as President did not give him any 
greater powers or rights than his colleagues. 

I agreed that pending Your Lordship’s approval General Le Rond might 
return at once to Oppeln to take up his duties. 

Mr. Bourdillion [sic] leaves for Oppeln tonight. 

I have telegraphed the text of the agreement to Colonel Percival.‘ 


4 On October 12 Sir E. Crowe minuted: ‘. . . I think Lord Derby deserves credit for 
having obtained so good a compromise.’ Lord Hardinge added: ‘Sodo I. It was impossible 
to maintain our original demand. French amour propre would never have sanctioned Gen. 
Lerond’s withdrawal. Our control is considerably increased by the new scheme and should, 


I think, succeed in maintaining a position of equilibrium between the Poles and the 
Germans... .’ 


No. 62 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 11) 
No. 1182 Telegraphic: by bag (C 8398/1621/18] 


PARIS, October 9, 1920 

Following sent to Oppeln to-night. 

1. Secretariat General 

All papers to and from the Commission to be at the disposition of members 
of the Secretariat of all three nationalities. 

The form of this Communication will be settled by the Commission itself. 

Necessary measures to be determined by the Commission for the keeping 
of procés-verbaux and the proper recording of decisions. 

In cases where the Commissioners may wish to deliberate in private they 
shall then draw up a rough procés-verbal of their proceedings and decisions 
which shall, if they think fit, be placed in the archives of the Commission. 


2. Finances 

The finances of the Commission, which will be controlled by the Finance 
Department, will be open to inspection at any time by an expert nominated 
by each or any of the three Governments who will not necessarily be a 
member of the Commission. 


3. Police 


The police to be a body distinct from the military force. 

(a) This force, whether already recruited or to be recruited, to be equally 
divided between the three powers. If any one of the powers does not exercise 
the right to send officers, the whole to be equally divided between the other 
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two. If any one of the powers does not send their full share of one third, 
the balance to be equally divided between the other two. 

The force to be under a French commandant with a British and an 
Italian assistant. 

(b) The Commission to decide whether the Secret Police Service shall be 
retained. If retained, it shall be divided between the three powers. 

(c) If the Commission decide to form municipal or frontier police, these 
to be equally divided on same principle as (a). 

4. Efforts to be made to reduce the number of officials of the Commission. 

5. All other questions of organisation to be left to the Commission to 
settle. 


No. 63 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1092 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8397/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1920 


Your telegrams Nos. 1181,' 1182? and 11833 of October oth. Reorganiza- 
tion of Upper Silesia Commission. 

His Majesty’s Government accept the settlement arrived at and Your 
Excellency is authorised to inform your colleagues accordingly.‘ 

Colonel Percival has been informed. 


t No. 61. 2 No. 62. 3 Not printed. 
¢ The authorization was also telephoned to Paris on October 13. 


No. 64 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 28, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 973 Telegraphic [C 9845/1621/18] 


Confidential WARSAW, October 27, 1920, 8.5 p.m. 
I hear that General Niessel' is urging Polish Government to send troops 
to Upper Silesian frontier where there are next to none at present and I 
presume that such advice is based on apprehensions of a German coup on 
plebiscite area. 
I cannot believe that this would be wise measure and fear that it would 
be more likely to complicate matters than to counterbalance forces. This 
opinion is shared by General de Wiart.? 


t The head of the French Military Mission to Poland who had just succeeded General 


Henrys. 
2 General Carton de Wiart was head of the British Military Mission to Poland. 
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No. 65 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received November 2) 
No. 257 [C 10163/1621/18] 


OPPELN, October 28, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of two Notes which are to 
be sent to the Conference of Ambassadors and which have been drawn up 
by General de Marinis and myself, on the subject of the right to vote in the 
Plebiscite of persons born but not domiciled in the territory. 

A memorandum is being drawn up by General Le Rond on this subject 
which will be sent to the Conference of Ambassadors together with these 
Notes. A copy will be forwarded to your Lordship when available.' 

2. This question being one of interpretation of the Treaty, is a matter 
which could have been decided by the Commission in virtue of its right to 
interpret clauses affecting Upper Silesia. 

If a decision had been taken by the Commission, this decision would, as 
will appear from the two Notes enclosed with this despatch, have been in 
favour of admission to the vote of all persons who were born in Upper Silesia, 
whether or no they had resided in the country for any considerable period 
since their birth. 

3. This matter is, however, probably the most important question with 
which the Commission will be faced during its term of Government, as a 
question of interpretation, because it is not unlikely that the votes of the class 
of person concerned will operate in the direction of turning the scale in 
favour of Germany in Communes where there might otherwise be a small 
majority in favour of Poland. 

It is variously estimated that the number of such voters will be between 
one-third and one-sixth of the whole, and I think it is probable that they will 
form at least 20%. 

4. It is not unnatural that the Polish party should have launched a 
campaign protesting against what they represent as an unnatural interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty, and at the same time a moral injustice to themselves, and 
although I could not share the view that the question is anything but a 
technical and legal one in view of the fact that the Treaty has been confirmed 
by both parties to the Plebiscite, I feel that the matter is one whose decision 
would play a part of so much importance in the Plebiscite, that it should not 
be decided locally by the Commission unless the Commission were expressly 
instructed to decide it by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

5. I therefore agreed to the course of action proposed, namely that each 
of the three Commissioners should submit in common to the Conference of 
Ambassadors their several views on the interpretation of the Treaty in this 
respect. 

6. I should add that in the event of a decision excluding from the vote 

™ See No. 70, n. 4. 
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persons born but not resident in the territory, it would become necessary to 
define the meaning to be given to the term ‘resident’ as regards the date, 
length and continuity of residence necessary as a qualification. 
I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 65 


Memorandum by Colonel Percival, British Commissioner, Inter-Allied Commission in 

Upper Silesta, on the question of the interpretation of the Treaty with regard to the 

right to vote of persons born in the Plebiscite area, but not domiciled there during 
recent years 

OPPELN, October 27, 1920 


Terms of Reference. The following extracts from Article 88 of the Treaty have 
special reference to the question: 

(I) ‘In the portion of Upper Silesia included within the boundaries 
described below the inhabitants will be called upon to indicate by a vote 
whether they wish to be attached to Germany or to Poland.’ 

(II) “The regime under which this plebiscite will be taken and given 
effect to is laid down in the Annex hereto.’ 

(III) ‘ANNEX ...... The right to vote shall be given to all persons without 
distinction of sex who: 

a. Have completed their twentieth year on the 1st. January of the year 

in which the plebiscite takes place. 

b. Were born in the plebiscite area or have been domiciled there since a 
date to be determined by the Commission, which shall not be sub- 
sequent to January Ist. 1919, or who have been expelled by the German 
authorities and have not retained their domicile there.’ 


1. It has been contended that the word ‘inhabitants’ in (I) of the Terms 
of Reference above, excludes from the right to vote persons who were born 
in the plebiscite area but who have not been domiciled in this area during 
recent years, because the word ‘inhabitants’ implies residence. 

On the other hand it is also contended that (II) and (III) clearly admit 
the right to vote to the above persons. 

2. In connection with this question, the following general considerations 
arise.— 

a. It is difficult to see how the interpretation given in the almost identical 
cases of Sleswig, Allenstein and Marienwerder,? can be avoided in the 
case of Upper Silesia. Otherwise the same words in the same Treaty 
will have been interpreted differently by the representatives of the 
Allied Governments, and it will be claimed with justice that one of the 
interpretations must necessarily be incorrect. 

b. The Annex defines who should be included under the heading ‘in- 
habitants’ and does not define the period of domicile in the case of 
persons born in the territory as it does in the case of those not born in 


2 See Wambaugh, vol. ii, pp. 79 and 123. 
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the territory who have acquired the right to vote by reason of residence. 
The inference is that all persons born in Upper Silesia are entitled to 
the vote. 

c. Generally speaking it would appear fair not to permit a person who has 
severed all connection with Upper Silesia to influence the decision as 
to its fate. This is a point in favour of not allowing out-voters an 
unqualified right to vote. But I submit that the wording of the Treaty 
does not take this into account, and as the Treaty itself is signed by 
Germany as well as Poland, the former might with some reason consider 
the elimination of out-voters as a breach of the Treaty. 


3. I am of opinion that, according to (II) and (III) of the Terms of 
Reference quoted above, all persons born in the Plebiscite area who have 
completed their twentieth year have the right to vote. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 65 


Note a Végard du paragraphe 4 de Pannexe a Varticle 88 du Traité de Versailles, qui 
statue ad V’égard des personnes qui ont droit a voter pour le plébiscite en Haute-Silésie, 
rédigée par le Général de Manis, Commissaire Italien en Haute-Siléste. 


OPPELN, 27 Octobre, 1920 


A mon avis la rédaction du paragraphe 4 est si claire et si précise, qu'elle 
ne peut pas donner lieu a aucune question d’interprétation. _ 

L’application des dispositions de ce paragraphe ressort de la lettre méme 
de ce quiy est dit. Et cette application ne peut étre que la méme qui a été 
faite au Sleswig, a Marienwerder et 4 Allenstein, et approuvée par les 
mémes Puissances qui ont signé le méme Traité. 

Le fait qu’a l’article 88 et au par. 5 de l’annexe on emploie le mot ‘habi- 
tants’ pour indiquer les citoyens qui ont droit au vote, n’infirme aucunement 
ce qui est élucidé dans le par. 4. 

Le par. 4 a été fait expressément pour énumérer et préciser les catégories 
des personnes qui ont droit au vote. Or, il y aurait lieu de se demander 
comment, en dehors de ce paragraphe, toutes les fois qu’il fallait nommer 
d’une facon générale, synthétiquement, l’ensemble des votants, comment, 
par quel mot, par quelle expression autre que la parole ‘habitants’ aurait-on 
pu les indiquer? 

Il est 4 remarquer que l’article 109, qui regarde le Plébiscite dans le 
Sleswig, au lieu d’appeler les personnes qui doivent voter ‘habitants’, les 
appelle, d’une facon plus précise encore: les ‘populations habitant les 
territoires’, et malgré cela, dans le Sleswig, ont voté toutes les personnes 
nées dans la région — Pourquoi? — Justement parce que dans les lignes 
suivantes on a spécifié que telles personnes ont droit au vote. 

Pour le Plébiscite dans le Bassin de la Sarre, ot l’on veut que votent 
seulement les personnes demeurant sur la territoire, on a laissé toujours le 
mot habitant, sans ajouter aucune spécification particuliére. Cette diversité 
de rédaction tient parfaitement a la diversité d’intentions du législateur. 
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Si on n’avait pas voulu que le fait d’étre né dans le pays fat suffisant a 
lui seul pour donner droit au vote, il n’y aurait eu absolument aucun sens 
a écrire dans le par. 4 de l’Annexe a l’article 88 les mots qui, en revanche, 
ont été exprcss¢ment ajoutés: “étre né dans la z6ne soumise au plebiscite’. 

Je ne me demande pas s’il est juste ou non de donner le vote a ceux qui 
sont nés dans la z6ne soumise au Pleébiscite et qui vivent ailleurs; comme 
Commissaire, j’ai le devoir d’appliquer le Traité tel qu'il est. Néanmoins, 
méme a cet égard, il y aurait des considérations a faire: car il n’est pas 
douteux que des liens spirituels ineffagables subsistent toujours entre les 
ressortissants d’un pays et leur terre natale. Ces liens sont indestructibles. 
On peut acquerir des droits sur un territoire ou l’on n’est pas né: mais on ne 
perd jamais certains droits que la naissance confére. De méme fagon on 
peut devenir membre d’une famille, mais on ne peut jamais abroger cette 
qualité pour ceux qui sont réunis par des liens de sang. Aussi l’esprit de 
retour parmi les émigrants est présumé, et ne pourrait pas étre méconnu 
a priori. 

En conclusion, mon opinion est que méconnaitre le droit au vote a ceux 
qui sont nés dans le pays, parce qu’ils en vivent éloignés, serait désavouer le 
Traité. Et ce fait serait assurément mis en valeur par la Puissance qui se 
croirait lésée par suite d’une telle interprétation. D’autre part, les Puissances 
qui auraient pu s’avantager de |’exclusion des votants dont il s’agit dans les 
zones ou le vote a déja eu lieu (Marienwerder, Allenstein, Sleswig) auraient 
le droit de contester la validité du Plébiscite et d’en demander la révision. 

J’ ajoute que méme la clause que |’on pourrait éventuellement arréter, de 
donner le vote 4 ceux qui, étant nés dans le pays et demeurant ailleurs, 
gardent tout de méme des intéréts de famille ou de propriété dans ce pays, 
ne serait pas admissible. A part que cela impliquerait une interprétation 
arbitraire, dans le sens restrictif de [? du] Traité, cela apporterait des diffi- 
cultés d’ordre practique [sic] trés graves, qui donneraient assurément lieu 
a des plaintes et a des désordres et pourraient troubler l’équité et la tran- 
quillité du Plébiscite. 


No. 66 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1181 Telegraphic [C 9845/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1920, 9 p.m. 
Warsaw telegram No. 973.! 
Please communicate substance to French Government and suggest that 
they should exercise restraining influence on General Niessel. 
Repeated to Warsaw and Oppeln. 


1 No. 64. 
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No. 67 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay" (Paris) 
No. 3625 [C 10086/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1920 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith copy of an intercepted German wireless message 
as to Polish intrigues in Upper Silesia. 

2. I should be glad if Lord Derby would communicate this report to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference and suggest that a report from the Commission 
in Oppeln should be called for. His Excellency should also raise the question 
whether the time has not come to request the Polish Government to take 
steps to secure the recall of Monsieur Korfanty from Upper Silesia where 
he is clearly doing as much harm to the cause of Poland as to the interests 
of the Allied governments. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


1 Mr. Lindsay had been appointed Minister in H.M. Embassy in Paris as from Sep- 
tember 23. 


ENcLosur_E IN No. 67 
M. Korfanty’s Polish organisation in Upper Silesia—German account 
The following is the translation of a message as intercepted :— 


BRESLAU, via BERLIN, October 28, 1920 


The national tension has reached its climax in regard to the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite. The Poles are working by means of powerful secret organisations, 
whose centre is the well-known Lomnitz Hotel at Beuthen. It springs from 
the Polish organisation founded by Pilsudski during the first Russian revolu- 
tion in 1905 and called ‘Polska Obrona Wojskowa’ (P.O.W.). It was out of 
its ranks that there arose the Polish bands of August 1919, which, after the 
suppression of the revolt by armed force, fled to Sosnowice across the Polish 
frontier. Out of the P.O.W. there developed the P.O.G., or ‘Polska Obrona 
Gornolonska’, which entertains an espionage service on a large scale with 
ramifications all over Upper Silesia. Its centre is the Lomnitz Hotel, from 
which threads extend to Breslau, Berlin and the Rhine industrial district. 
There are perpetual complaints by German officials of the attempts at bribery 
by the Polish Centre, which did not stop even at the Plebiscite Commission. 
A staff of its own is trained to carry out its bribery system. The head of 
the whole business is the well-known ex-Reichstag Deputy Pan Wojciech 
Korfanty and the ex-Prussian ‘Assessor’ Wolny, who live, well-protected, in 
the Hotel. They can only be got at by passing a triple cordon of guards. 
The large, gloomy Lomnitz building has literally been converted into a 
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fort. Korfanty informed a French interviewer a short time ago:—‘There 
are only two fortresses which have never been taken, vz. Belfort and Lomnitz.’ 
What does the International Plegiscite [sic] Commission say to there being 
fortresses in its territory? A red building consisting of four floors, with 
heavily barred windows on all the floors; a main entrance, of which the 
door is furnished with strong plates of steel; an armoured tower with con- 
crete cement loop-holes welded in; the tower furnished with numerous 
machine guns, to which is attached a suitable complement of men! Korfanty 
built this fortress after the Germans had got the best of it on the occasion 
of the collision during the last Whitsuntide market. Korfanty’s methods 
are driving sensible Poles into the German camp. The recent action of the 
German Government in promising autonomy to Upper Silesia,? a promise 
which has been solemnly announced by Chancellor Fehrenbach in the 
Reichstag, is having a strong attractive effect, which is replied to by 
Korfanty by means of increased espionage and terrorism. 


2 See No. 74 below. 


No. 68 


Mr. Bourdillon (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 138 Telegraphic [C 10695/1621/18] 


OPPELN, WVovember 7, 1920, 11.2 a.m. 

Reference my telegram No. 127.! 

General Lerond [sic] has now definitely agreed to proposal for interallied 
control of all districts. Thus each British Controller will have one French 
and one Italian Assistant and correspondingly each French and Italian 
Controller will have one British Assistant.? 

It is further proposed in the two most important British districts Controller 
shall have also a British Assistant. This scheme will obviate necessity of 
finding extra Allied officials for plebiscite control. Thus it will be necessary 
to provide 17 British Assistant Controllers of whom 7 are additional to 
existing establishment of 10 as originally authorised. 

With regard to salaries of the new officers to be found, it is considered that 
they should not exceed those of Captains in the Police Force and they have 
been fixed therefore at £80 per month for the 7 additional officers who are 
required at this salary who must know both French and German thoroughly. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 Of October 26. Not printed. 
2 Hitherto, as explained in Oppeln telegram No. 127, each district had had three officials 
of the same nationality. 
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No. 69 


Letter from Mr. Waterlow to Colonel Percival 
[C 10844/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1920 
My dear Percival, 

It may be convenient if, before you go back to Silesia, I put shortly on 
record the various points which have emerged in the course of our discussions 
Nere..a/s. 2) 

(4) I pass to the most important question of policy which concerns us, that 
of the date of the plebiscite. As you know, it has now been decided that the 
total amount of Germany’s liability cannot be finally settled until the result 
of the Silesia Plebiscite is known. On the assumption that the early fixation 
of Germany’s indebtedness is desirable in the interests both of the economic 
reconstruction of Europe and the tranquillity of the world, this decision 
provides a powerful argument for doing everything possible to expedite the 
taking of the vote. I would suggest that you should satisfy yourself as soon 
as you return that the necessary arrangements are being pressed forward in 
a practical spirit, and that you should impress upon the Commission the 
importance of such machinery being put in motion as will secure a decision 
by, say, the end of the year. If, on investigation, you find that there are 
difficulties in the way of this, which the intervention of the Foreign Office 
might help to remove, we should be only too glad to take action on any 
representations that you may send. The problem presents itself to me as 
primarily one of organisation, which ought to be easy of solution if the 
resources of the allied Governments are applied to it, and if the President of 
the Commission is properly stimulated from Paris. I understand that those 
best qualified to judge think that about one hundred days is the minimum 
period for making the arrangements for the plebiscite. I am not clear whether 
this estimate 1s exclusive of any preliminary spade work that may have already 
been done, or not, but in any case I cannot help thinking that the period 
might be shortened. If when you get back you find yourself able to telegraph 
to us that it could be shortened, provided that certain measures (perhaps of 
organisation, or perhaps of pressure upon the French Government) were 
taken, we would consider the possibility of getting those measures taken. 
I know that we can rely on you to do everything in your power to push 
matters on, but it occurs to me that it may strengthen your hands if you are 
assured that you will be supported by us if you tell us that you are not 
satisfied with the progress that has been made. 

As to the difficulties relating to the out-voters, the German arguments for 
delay on practical grounds do not seem very convincing. As regards the 
question of the interpretation of the treaty, the point is, in our view, so clear 
that I would suggest that you should insist on all arrangements proceeding 


t The three omitted paragraphs related to details concerning the staff of the Plebiscite 
Commission. Col. Percival had returned to England on leave at the end of October. 
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without delay on the assumption that the point is settled in the sense sup- 
ported by yourself and your Italian colleague. Should the Conference of 
Ambassadors pronounce otherwise (as is most unlikely) the necessary 
modifications could be made, but it would be absurd that the arrangements 
of the Commission should be suspended meanwhile. If you find any difficulty 
in proceeding on these lines, I would suggest that you should report by 
telegraph and ask us to bring pressure on the French Government. 

(5) As you know, I am inclined to think that the value of the Paris decisions, 
from our point of view, will be exactly proportionate to the extent to which you 
can secure such an organisation of the secretariat and minutes as will ensure 
that nothing of importance is done without the consent of the Commission, 
and that every such act is formally recorded. From this point of view I 
venture to suggest that it is desirable that you should take some concrete 
step which will make clear that the change in the President’s position is a 
practical reality. As an instance of such a step I can think of nothing better 
than a proposal by you that some leading Polish agitator (say Korfanty) 
should be expelled. Such a proposal would in any case have a good effect on 
general political grounds, and if you are unable to secure the assent of the 
Commission, we should welcome a reasoned request from you to us to press 
the proposal on the Conference of Ambassadors. . . .? 

Yours, 
S. P. W. 


2 In his concluding paragraph Mr. Waterlow expressed the Foreign Office’s ‘great 
indebtedness’ to Col. Percival for all the work he had done. 


No. 70 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 3661 [C 10163/1621/18] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1920 


My Lord, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith copy of a despatch, No. 257 of 
the 28th ultimo,! together with its enclosures, from His Majesty’s representa- 
tive on the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission, as to the right to vote in the 
plebiscite of persons born, but not domiciled, in the plebiscite area. 

2. I am in general agreement with the views expressed by Colonel Percival 
and the Italian Commissioner; the note by the latter puts the case with great 
clearness. I am advised that the word ‘inhabitant’ in the first paragraph of 
article 188 [sic] of the Treaty of Versailles was used as a general phrase, 
which is to be defined, and is defined, later, i.e., in paragraph 4 of the 


1 No. 65. 
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annex. The terms of the annex itself are perfectly plain, and it would not 
seem possible to modify them by a reference back to the general phrase 
which they defined. To do so would be an inversion of what was intended. 

3. I have reason to believe that, at the discussions in Paris last year, it was 
the general intention that, as regards all the plebiscites, birth in the area 
should be a sufficient qualification. Moreover, documentary evidence is 
available, from which it appears that, at a meeting on June 8th, 1919, of 
the Commission on the Eastern Frontiers of Germany, by which the pro- 
visions for the Silesian plebiscite were drafted, General Lerond [sic] read the 
draft provisions relating to the Allenstein plebiscite, and said that, as regards 
the points relating to the qualification for the suffrage, there was no reason 
to introduce any important modifications as regards Upper Silesia. The 
relevant extract from the minutes in question is enclosed.? Since in the 
Allenstein plebiscite birth in the area has been in fact treated as a sufficient 
qualification, it would seem to follow that the same rule was intended to be 
applied in Upper Silesia. These observations may be useful to Your Excellency 
when the matter comes before the Conference of Ambassadors. 

4. There is a practical reason why the point should be formally settled with 
the least possible delay. This is that the difficulties in compiling the lists of 
out-voters constitute one of the numerous reasons alleged by the Commission 
to show that the holding of the plebiscite at an early date is practically 
impossible. Those difficulties in their turn can be plausibly represented as 
insoluble until all uncertainty on the present point is removed. As Your 
Excellency is aware, the present intention of His Majesty’s Government and 
of the French Government is that the conference between the allied Govern- | 
ments and the German Government to fix the total amount of the German 
liability for reparations is to be postponed until the result of the Silesia 
plebiscite is known. I would therefore suggest, for your consideration, that, 
if the present question is not coming before the Conference at a very early 
date, you should press for its immediate decision.3 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


2 Not here printed. These minutes are printed in Conférence de la Paix, 1919-1920. Recueil 
des actes de la conférence, part iv, C. 2 (Paris, 1928), pp. 1196-7. 

3 This despatch crossed Lord Derby’s No. 3360 of November 9 which enclosed with other 
documents a copy of General Le Rond’s letter of October 29 and of the lengthy French 
memorandum on the subject of out-voters. These papers are not printed. 
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No. 71 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Lord D’ Abernon' (Berlin) 
No. 207 Telegraphic [C 11122/1621/18] 


Confidential WARSAW, November 11, 1920 


I have some reason to fear that Polish General Staff are despatching troops 
unobtrusively in the direction of Upper Silesian frontier. It would con- 
siderably strengthen my hands in representing to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the undesirability and danger of any concentration in that region if 
you could furnish me with positive information that there is no similar 
German concentration going on on the other side. 

Means are available for preventing it should Germans harbour any such 
intention.3 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 This telegram was repeated as No. 1012 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on 
November 13 at 11.45 a.m. 

3 A note by Mr. Waterlow on the file copy read: ‘I don’t know what this means. The 
decyphering (checked) seems correct. S. P. W.’ 


No. 72 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1 7) 
No. 3376 [C 11469/1621/18] 


PARIS, November 14, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 3625 (C. 10086/1621/18) of the 5th instant to Mr. Lindsay! in which 
you instruct me to communicate to the Conference of Ambassadors a copy 
of an intercepted German wireless message regarding the alleged Polish 
intrigues in Upper Silesia, and to suggest that a report should be obtained 
from the Plebiscite Commission on the activities of Mr. Korfanty, with a 
view to deciding whether the time has not come to request the Polish 
Government to take steps to secure the recall of this gentleman from Upper 
Silesia. Before making these proposals to the Conference of Ambassadors 
I would venture to point out that no recent complaints have been received 
either from the Commission as a whole, nor so far as I know from the 
British member of it, regarding Mr. Korfanty’s activities. In the absence of 
any such official complaints it would be difficult for me to raise the matter 
merely on the strength of an intercepted German report, which is naturally 
biased and which the French would probably refuse to accept as evidence 
at all. 


™ No. 67. 
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Quite apart from this consideration I view with some alarm the prospect 
of reopening at the present juncture the question of the administration of 
Upper Silesia by the Plebiscite Commission, unless it is shown to be absolutely 
necessary. I would remind Your Lordship that as the result of long negotia- 
tions this Commission was recently re-organised for the express purpose of 
rendering its administration more impartial and of strengthening its hands 
in dealing with illegal intrigues on the part of both the Poles and the Germans. 
If I were now to bring the case of Mr. Korfanty’s alleged intrigues before the 
Conference I should have the appearance of questioning the capacity of 
the Commission as re-organised to maintain its authority in the plebiscite 
zone. 

In these circumstances I would suggest that in the first instance at any 
rate the intercepted German telegram should be forwarded to the British 
member on the Plebiscite Commission, and that he should be asked to furnish 
His Majesty’s Government with a report on the subject, stating whether he 
intends to raise the question of Mr. Korfanty’s activities with his fellow 
Commissioners. If the evidence is such that he considers himself justified 
in proposing to the Commission that Mr. Korfanty should be removed from 
Upper Silesia, the proposal will, in the natural course of things, come 
before the Conference of Ambassadors either as an agreed recommendation 
of the Commission, or else as a question which it has had to refer to the 
Conference owing to disagreement among the members of the Commission. 

I believe that Colonel Percival is at present in England. If this is so it 
might be possible to consult him on the matter.? 

I have, &c., 
DERBY 


2 Copies of this despatch and of No. 67 were transmitted to Mr. Bourdillon under cover 
of Foreign Office despatch No. 136 to Oppeln of November 19. Mr. Bourdillon was in- 
formed that Lord Curzon concurred in the observations contained in Lord Derby’s despatch, 
and was requested ‘to act as suggested by Lord Derby in the penultimate paragraph’. 


No. 73 


Sir P, Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 17, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 1027 Telegraphic [C 11504/1621/18] 


WARSAW, November 16, 1920, 12 midnight 


On (? further) (? discussion of) Berlin telegram No. 584.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs assures me categorically that there is no 
question whatever of a Polish concentration on Upper Silesian frontier. 
He added for my private information that one had been planned by Chief 


1 This telegram of November 14 referred to No. 71 and reported that the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had assured Lord D’Abernon that there was no concentration 
of German troops towards Upper Silesia and that none could occur without their know- 
ledge. 
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of Polish General Staff, but that this had been summarily stopped by 
Marshal Pilsudski? even before he himself had had time to intervene. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is thoroughly alive to undesirability of any such 
step. 

His Excellency explained that origin of report may have been that, as 
Congress Poland regiments are more hardened to rough winter conditions, 
the first withdrawals from front are of West Galician and Posnanian Regi- 
ments, which are being sent back to their native districts, partially into garrison 
and partially for demobilization. 

I told Prince Sapieha that I had positive information from Berlin that 
there was no German concentration and that none could take place without 
knowledge of Disarmament Commission. He was very grateful for this in- 
formation. 

Repeated to Berlin and Oppeln. 


2 Polish Chief of the State and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish armies. 

3 In his telegram No. 1038 of November 20 Sir P. Loraine further reported that in accor- 
dance with instructions from the Foreign Office he had obtained renewed assurances from 
Prince Sapieha that there would be no display of force near the Silesian frontier. 


No. 74 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received November 18, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 588 Telegraphic [C 11595/1621/18] 


BERLIN, November 17, 1920, 9.30 p.m. 


The Reichsrat yesterday adopted unanimously a law regarding autonomy 
of Upper Silesia.' The law decrees that two months after the plebiscite if 
the majority of the population have declared in favour of Germany a new 
plebiscite will take place to determine whether Upper Silesia shall be created 
an autonomous Federal State or not. Should the majority of the population 
of Upper Silesia declare for the creation of an autonomous Federal State 
immediate satisfaction will be given to this wish without any fresh legislation 
on the part of the Empire. In a note accompanying the law the German 
Government insists upon the point that the autonomy promised to Upper 
Silesia constitutes an exceptional case and does not justify in any way the 
demand for similar autonomy on the part of other portions of the Empire. 
In commenting on this law the German press accentuates the fact that the 
advantages now offered to the Upper Silesians are far greater than those 
granted under the Polish law. They believe that propagandists like Korfanty 
will find it difficult to discover any defect in the German proposal. 


1 On November 26 in his telegram No. 595 Lord D’Abernon reported that this law had 
also been passed by the Reichstag. 
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No. 75 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. ...! Telegraphic [C 11600/1621/18| 
OPPELN, November 17, 1920 


The Commission is telegraphing to Council of Ambassadors reporting 
that it has received 90 protests as result of Polish meetings held throughout 
Upper Silesia last Sunday? against admission of out-voters to plebiscite and 
pointing out that such admission will inevitably lead to bloodshed. The 
telegram goes on to demand military reinforcements. While agreeing that 
military forces at present at disposal of Commission are inadequate to meet 
this new threat I am of opinion that these protests are result of a concerted 
plan on the part of Polish party to influence in favour of Poland the Council 
of Ambassadors in its deliberations on the question of out-voters. I also 
consider that holding of these meetings is calculated to bring about precisely 
such a state of excitement of feeling as would lead in the end to bloodshed 
foreshadowed. 

The above does not in any way change my view that out-voters are 
entitled to participate in the plebiscite according to treaty. 

Addressed to Paris, repeated to London, Berlin and Warsaw. 


* This telegram was repeated as No. 150 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on 
November 18 at 4 p.m. 


2 November 14. 
No. 76 
Note from the French Ambassador to Earl Curzon 
[C 11584/1621/18] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 17 Novembre, 1920 


Les accords intervenus 4 Paris entre les Gouvernements britannique et 
francais 4 propos de la question des réparations prévoient que les opérations 
du plébiscite en Haute Silésie doivent précéder la Conférence financiére de 
Genéve dont la réunion est fixée au plus tard a la premiére quinzaine de 
Février. 

Le plébiscite de Haute Silésie doit donc avoir lieu a une date telle que ses 
résultats généraux puissent étre connus des négociateurs alliés. 

Tous les représentants alliés 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs ont 
d’ailleurs, 4 diverses reprises, manifesté le désir de voir hater dans toute 
la mesure possible les opérations du plébiscite. Le Gouvernement frangais a 
déja pour sa part envoyé des instructions dans ce sens au Général Le Rond. 

Monsieur Leygues! serait trés désireux de voir Lord Derby envoyer des 


1M. Leygues had succeeded M. Millerand as French President of the Council and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the latter’s election as President of the Republic on Sep- 
tember 23, 1920. 
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directions analogues au Représentant britannique a Oppeln, dés que la 

Conférence des Ambassadeurs aura arrété les décisions de principe qu’elle 

doit prendre incessamment au sujet de la préparation des listes électorales. 
Monsieur Paul Cambon saisit &c. 


No. 77 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 19) 
No. 1343 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11651/1621/78] 


PARIS, November 18, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairman- 
ship of M. Jules Gambon and considered the following questions: 

.1 (2) The Conference considered the question of the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite and the rights of the out-voters (see your despatch No. 3661 of 
November roth? and my despatch No. 3360 of November roth [szc]3). The 
French delegation put before the Conference a telegram just received from 
the Commission, copy of which is enclosed in my despatch No. 3452 of today’s 
date. I had not, at the time of the meeting, received Colonel Percival’s 
comments on this telegram which have been repeated direct to Your Lord- 
ship. The fact that he had signed the original joint telegram demanding 
fresh troops very much weakened my arguments.® In view of his subsequent 
comments, his acquiescence in the joint telegram seems to me to be a grave 
error of judgment. Monsieur Cambon, who appealed to and was supported 
by Marshal Foch,’ said that the French Government would only be prepared 
to accept the consequences of giving the right to vote to the out-voters if 
the army of occupation in Upper Silesia was increased to 60,000 men. The 
original intention had been to send 25,000 men to Upper Silesia, but the 
forces actually there at the present moment amounted only to 13,500. The 
lives of French soldiers were at stake and the present forces would be entirely 
unable to prevent bloodshed in the event of the invasion of Upper Silesia by 
something like 300,000 German out-voters. In fact general civil war between 
the German and Polish parties would be certain to break out. Moreover 
the interpretation of the treaty on this point appeared to be open to con- 
siderable doubt. 

I said that there seemed to me to be two distinct questions: (a) the right 
of out-voters to vote under the terms of the treaty, (5) the requirements for 
keeping order in the area. On the first question I thought there could be 


t The omitted sections related to other matters. 2 No. 70. 

3 Not printed. See No. 70, n. 3. 4 Not printed. Cf. No. 75. 5 No. 75. 

6 Ina minute of November 19 Sir E. Crowe asked how Colonel Percival could ‘refrain from 
supporting the statement [i.e. a statement by General Le Rond that, should the arrival of 
the outvoters lead to disturbances, the existing forces were insufficient to preserve order] 
if he considers it well founded? Lord Derby himself does not question its correctness ...’. 

7 Chairman of the Inter-Allied Military Committee at Versailles. 
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no doubt that under the terms of the treaty out-voters were to be admitted. 
In addition to the arguments used by the British and Italian commissioners 
and the further arguments contained in Your Lordship’s despatch referred 
to, I pointed out that the Conference itself had in the case of Allenstein been 
called on to decide the question whether the votes of out-voters should be 
recorded in separate urns® and had therefore by implication admitted the 
rights of out-voters to the vote. 

On the second question, I said that the French Government might 
legitimately take up the attitude that they could not accept responsibility 
for the maintenance of order in Upper Silesia with the present forces at their 
disposal and this matter could only be settled by reference to our respective 
Governments. 

The Italian Ambassador supported me. The American Ambassador said 
that although he was officially unable to take any part in the discussion, he 
personally thought that the Conference ought to help Poland in this matter. 

As it was obviously impossible to come to a decision, it was unanimously 
agreed to refer the matter intact to our Governments... .! 


8 See Vol. X, No. 610. 


No. 78 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 19) 
No. 1344 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11655/1621/18] 


PARIS, November 18, 1920 

My telegram No. 1343 of to-day’s date, Section 2,' reporting the discussion 
at the Conference of Ambassadors on the question of the out-voters in Upper 
Silesia. 

I need hardly draw attention to the extreme gravity of the question which 
now confronts His Majesty’s Government. The French Government refuse 
in effect to continue to accept responsibility for the maintenance of order in 
Upper Silesia with existing forces unless the Treaty of Versailles is modified 
in such a way as to exclude the out-voters. This attitude is no doubt in part 
an attempt to force the hand of the Allied Governments and especially of 
His Majesty’s Government in view of the failure of the latter to send troops. 
But the apprehensions expressed seem to be founded on fact. The experience 
‘of August last has shown the Poles their power, and they are quite capable 
of raising an armed insurrection either immediately or at the time of the vote 
as a protest against the admission of German out-voters. This is practically 
what they are threatening to do. The experience of August further shows 
that, if they do so, the French forces are either unwilling or unable to suppress 

the insurrection or to protect the German party against violence. The 
presence of the out-voters would undoubtedly give the Poles, at the time of 


1 No. 77. 
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the plebiscite, a pretext for the disorder which as a matter of fact they are 
only too likely to provoke whether the out-voters are admitted or not. 

I do not think that I exaggerate when I say that His Majesty’s Government — 
are now confronted with two alternatives, either to take their share in the 
military responsibility involved by sending troops to Upper Silesia or to 
abandon the plebiscite entirely. The exclusion of the out-voters contrary 
to the provisions of the Treaty could not seriously be countenanced by His 
Majesty’s Government and would certainly not be accepted by Germany. 
If on the other hand they are admitted, the French Government practically 
refuse to continue without further assistance (which means the assistance of 
British troops) their responsibility for the maintenance of order, and in view 
of the temper of the Poles I cannot help thinking their refusal is not without 
justification. 

Meanwhile the delay in settling this question inevitably means delay in 
taking the plebiscite, which further involves the reparations agreement. 


No. 79 


Note from the German Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon 
No. 2155 [C 12231/1621/18] 


Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, November 22, 1920 
My Lord, 

On behalf of my Government I beg to inform you of the following :— 

The Poles are making renewed attempts to prevent persons born in Upper 
Silesia from exercising their right to vote, and to allow only such people 
to do so as may be resident in the plebiscite area at the time of the plebiscite. 
The provisions of § 4 (2) of the annex to Article 88 of the Treaty of Peace 
with regard to plebiscite voters are absolutely unambiguous and clear. 

It is obviously inconvenient for the Poles that persons born in Upper 
Silesia, but who now reside outside the plebiscite area, should be allowed to 
take part in the plebiscite. They therefore state that the wording of §4 
is liable to misconstruction and that the provisions of Article 88 must be 
authoritative, which Article provides for a plebiscite in Upper Silesia and 
there refers to ‘inhabitants’ of the district. Residence in the country must 
therefore be added to the fact of Upper Silesian birth. 

This artificial reading obviously contradicts the unmistakable contents 
of the Treaty of Peace. Par. 1 of Article 88 is only a preamble to the entire 
section of the Treaty dealing with Upper Silesia, and only establishes the 
principle that Upper Silesia cannot (as was provided in the first draft of the 
Treaty conditions) be handed over without further ceremony, but must be 
subjected to a plebiscite. Any serious misconstruction is impossible, if only 
in view of the fact that the Article goes on to say:—‘The régime under which 
this plebiscite will be taken and given effect to is laid down in the annex 
hereto’. The annex, however, includes the said § 4, which clearly determines 
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both categories of voters. That paragraph alone is authoritative regarding 
this question, which it also deals with exhaustively. All other attempts at 
interpretation, built on the word ‘inhabitants’, miss their mark in view of 
the unambiguous ruling set forth in § 4 (Par. 2) of the annex to Article 88. 

The question has also been settled by the plebiscites in East and West 
Prussia and in Slesvig. According to Articles 95 and 159 [109] of the Treaty 
of Peace, which are also authoritative for Upper Silesia, all voters who were 
born there but are not resident in the district at the time, are entitled to 
take part in the plebiscite without further formality. Furthermore, the 
Conference of Ambassadors decided—upon being informed by the German 
Government that it was intended in East Prussia to have two ballot-boxes, 
i.e., one for voters resident in the district, and one for those born in the 
district but residing outside it—‘that no difference could be made between 
voters residing or habitually sojourning in the plebiscite area and those 
voters who were born there, but who now reside outside the district’. The 
Conference of Ambassadors specially forbade the provision of separate 
ballot-boxes for the latter category of voters.! 

According to news in the press, the Conference of Ambassadors is now 
dealing with the Polish suggestion that the circle of voters should be limited. 
The French press leads one to believe that there is a feeling in France that 
the Polish point of view should be favoured to the detriment of Germany. 
The Polish demands are in absolute contradiction to the obvious wording 
of the Treaty of Peace, and any deviation from these provisions by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors would be a manifest breach of the Treaty of Peace. 
In view of the serious consequences which might thus arise, the German 
Government feels obliged to draw attention to the matter without delay. 

I have, &c., 
ALBERT DuFrour-FERONCE 
t See Cmd. 1325 of 1921, No. 188, and Vol. X, No. 610. 


No. 80 


Record of a conversation between Sir E. Crowe and the Italian Ambassador 
[C 11987/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Wovember 22, 1920 


The Italian Ambassador referred in conversation with me to-day to the 
recent discussion in the Ambassadors’ Conference at Paris on the subject of 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia.' He said his Government was most anxious 
to act with us in this matter, and was glad to know that Lord Derby and his 
Italian colleague in the Conference had taken the same view in regard to the 
French attempt to exclude the German out-voters from the plebiscite. 

I told the Ambassador that the question was assuming very grave propor- 
tions. The French were taking the line that if the claim of the out-voters 


1 See No. 77. 
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were admitted, the forces at General le Rond’s disposal were too weak to 
ensure the preservation of order and that the Allies must therefore choose 
between abandoning the plebiscite or materially reinforcing the troops. 
No decision had as yet been arrived at here as to what action we should, 
in the circumstances, take. I promised to let him know as soon as a decision 
was reached. 

E. A. C, 


No. 81 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received November 25, 10.45 p.m.) 
No. 591 Telegraphic [C 12190/1621/18} 


BERLIN, November 24, 1920, 8.20 p.m. 


In view of apprehensions as to probability of outbreak of general civil 
war in Upper Silesia expressed in Lord Derby’s telegrams No. 1343! and 
13442 I venture to make the following suggestions as to possible means of 
minimizing danger: | 

1. That some measures be taken by entente which would reassure both 
Polish and German commercial and political circles that whatever the result 
of Plebiscite their economic and industrial interests would be safeguarded. 
In other words whether territory became German or Polish fullest facilities for 
transport of coal to its natural economic destination would be ensured with- 
out discrimination either in respect of duties or freight. In my opinion if 
prevailing apprehensions as to industrial harm likely to result to one or other 
in the event of unfavourable vote were eliminated inflammation would to 
some extent be allayed. Competent authorities on the spot might be able 
to devise some such scheme. 

2. That out-voters in Germany might be allowed to vote at their places 
of residence or at certain fixed points in Germany under impartial non- 
German control after due verification of their title. This would obviate 
danger anticipated from influx of large numbers of Germans into territory 
administered by Inter-Allied Commission and would moreover render in- 
timidation impossible. 

g. Or again Plebiscite might be held in different portions of area at 
different times so that invasion of three hundred thousand out-voters might 
be spread over a comparatively wide space of time. 

I shall not mention above suggestions to German Government until 
receiving Your Lordship’s instructions.3 


1 No. 77. 2 No. 78. 

3 This telegram was minuted by Mr. Waterlow and Sir E. Crowe and initialled by Lord 
Curzon as follows: ‘As regards Lord D’Abernon’s suggestions (Berlin telegram No. 591): 

‘1. Under article go of the Treaty of Versailles Poland is already bound ‘“‘to permit for 
a period of 15 years the exportation to Germany of the products of the mines in any part of 
Upper Silesia transferred to Poland”’. It is also stipulated that such products shall be free 
from all export duties or other charges or restrictions on exportation. In general, Poland 
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agrees to give Germany, as regards sales, equal treatment with that accorded to buyers in 
Poland or elsewhere. 

‘This seems to exclude preferential duties or freights for 15 years, so that what Lord 
D’Abernon suggests is, in effect, that we should reassure the Germans by declaring that the 
treaty will be observed. It may be doubted whether such a declaration would have any 
effect, if only because it is held that, if the mines go to Poland, Polish mismanagement and 
the expulsion of skilled German supervisors will reduce the output to a negligeable [sic] 
quantity. That is the view of our experts on the spot. 

‘To arrange and to announce a reciprocal obligation on Germany for the benefit of 
Poland might conceivably do a little good; but very little, since the passions inflaming this 
dispute are purely political. It is a pity that in such matters economic considerations do 
not move men’s bosoms; but so it is. In any case Germany is bound by the treaty not to 
discriminate against the allies. 

‘As to suggestions 2 and 3, the treaty (section 4 of the annex to article 88) directs every 
person to vote in the commune where he is domiciled, or in which he was born, if he has not 
retained his domicile in the area. The voting is to be by communes. Thus the treaty pre- 
cludes the polling of the out-voters in Germany. The suggested alternative of spreading the 
plebiscite over a wide space of time is open to the objection that a prolongation of tension 
would be dangerous. 

‘I do not think that any progress will be made by referring the principle of these suggestions 
to the Commission in Silesia, or even to the Ambassadors’ Conference. The position is such 
that the Governments must decide here [i.e. at the Second Conference of London] whether 
to send reinforcements, and whether there is any other adjustment that they can make to 
allay excitement on the out-voter question. 

‘While time would be required to give shape to Lord D’Abernon’s economic suggestions 
(and even then with doubtful profit), his suggestion of polling the out-voters in Germany is 
worth examining. It would indeed involve an alteration of the treaty, for which Polish and 
German assent would be required, but, if both sides accept the idea, that would not matter. 
The practical difficulty of arranging for the lists to be checked in Germany and the vote to 
be taken under a supervision that would satisfy the Poles would evidently be great, but 
perhaps not insuperable, especially if the vote could be held in the Rhineland, say at Cologne, 
where no one would impugn our fairness. Should it be decided here to consult the Germans 
and the Poles as to the principle of this proposal, the details could be left to the Conference 
of Ambassadors to work out in consultation with the Silesia Commission. If the majority 
of the out-voters are, as I believe they are, Westphalian miners, that is an argument for this 
proposal on practical grounds. 

‘The French memorandum of November 24 [No. 84 below] insists that, if troops are not 
sent—and the French Government can send none—the treaty must be varied by excluding 
the out-voters. 

‘S. P. WATERLOW 
‘Nov. 26, 1920. 


‘The above minute is the result of discussion between Mr. Waterlow and myself. I agree 
as to the valuelessness of a scheme of assurances resp: economic treatment as between 
Germany and Poland: the matter is covered already by the treaty. 

‘As regards the outvoters, I see immense practical difficulties in the way of taking their 
votes in other places and in other ways than the treaty lays down. But if the French were 
to consider that some such plan could perhaps be worked out in agreement with the Poles 
and the Germans, I see no objection to the ambassadors’ conference setting up a technical 
committee to go into the matter. E. A. C. Nov. 26.’ 


‘C, 26/11’. 
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No. 82 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Paris) 
No. 3824 [C 11998/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1920 
Sir, 

The Polish Chargé d’Affaires called on the 22nd instant to say that the 
Polish Government had proposed the following ‘compromise’ on the Silesian 
out-voter question to the Conference of Ambassadors: 

(1) The out-voters (whom he put at 200,000 to 250,000, while the German 
estimate is 350,000) to be strictly limited in number, only those who had 
some genuine interest (undefined) in Silesia to be allowed to vote; 

(2) The out-voters, in order to avoid disturbance, to record their votes, 
not during the plebiscite, but after it. 

2. Mr. Ciechanowski asked what the attitude of H.M. Government would 
be towards these proposals. 

3. As to (1) Mr. Waterlow pointed out that the treaty was explicit as to 
the qualification for voting: every adult born in Silesia was entitled to vote. 
It was unlikely that H.M. Government would countenance any deviation 
from this provision of the treaty. Strict scrutiny, however, of each individual 
claim was desirable, and to this no doubt the Commission would see. The 
second proposal, which was a matter for the Commission and the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference, seemed worthy of consideration. 

4. Mr. -Waterlow then asked Mr. Ciechanowski to impress most seriously 
on the Polish Government the grave responsibility which they would incur 
if disorders were to break out. Some disorder was probably inevitable, and 
the Polish Government, unless they wished irretrievably to damage their 
cause in the eyes of British public opinion, would be well-advised to take 
with the greatest possible publicity definite steps to show that they were 
determined to do what they could to restrain the dangerous agitation which 
threatened to make a fair vote impossible. Instances of such steps were the 
removal of Mr. Korfanty and other leading agitators, and strong measures to 
repress that contraband traffic in arms of which it was not attempted to 
deny the existence. 

5- Mr. Ciechanowski promised to recommend these suggestions to his 
Government. But he said that the removal of Mr. Korfanty was impossible, 
and that to attempt it would do more harm than good. 

6. Copies of this despatch have been sent to H.M. Representatives at 
Warsaw and Oppeln. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 
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No. 83 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received November 29) 
No. 270 [C 12456/1621/18] 


OPPELN, November 24, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my recent telegram! on the subject of Polish meetings 
held last week throughout Upper Silesia to protest against the admission 
of outvoters to the plebiscite, I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy 
of a document sent to me by Mons. Korfanty, the chief of the Polish Plebiscite 
Commissariat, and giving a report of the proceedings of one of these protest 
meetings held at Tarnowitz on the 14th November, 1920. 

2. I have selected this particular document for transmission to your 
Lordship because it embodies the arguments put forward by other protest 
meetings, and also because the original of it has been sent to me by Mons. 
Korfanty himself, who therefore may be regarded as approving the senti- 
ments expressed in it. 

3. As I had the honour to point out in my telegram, I believe that these 
protest meetings were directed by some central authority and have for their 
object the intimidation of the Commission, and through it the Conference 
of Ambassadors, with a view to influencing the latter to give a verdict in the 
question of outvoters in favour of the Polish cause. 

4. When this Commission was engaged in drafting its telegraphic report 
to the Conference of Ambassadors on the subject, the French and Italian 
Commissioners laid stress on the fact that the present Allied garrison is 
inadequate to ensure the maintenance of order in the event of serious 
disorder. 

Your Lordship will be aware that this is not the first occasion that the 
inadequacy of the military forces at the disposal of the Commission has been 
reported to the Conference of Ambassadors. I trust, however, that this 
military question will not be allowed to influence the question of outvoters 
now before the Conference of Ambassadors, as otherwise the political parties 
in Upper Silesia may be tempted to adopt a policy of coercion to compel 
the Commission to accept other demands. 

I have, &c., 


H. F. P. Percrvart 
t No. 75. 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 83 


Comité Plébiscitatre Polonais pour la Haute Siléste a la Haute Commission Interalliée 
de Gouvernement et de Plébiscite a Opole 


BYTOM (Beuthen) /e 18 Nov[emb]re, 1920 


Jai Phonneur de transmettre ci-joint la r[e]quéte de union des Maires, 
des conseillers communaux et des délégués des associations polonaises du 
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district de Tarnowskie Gory (Tarnowitz), en priant la Haute Commission 
de bien vouloir prendre note de cette communication. 
| Veuillez agréer, &c., 
W. KorFanty 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 83 
A la Haute Commission Interalliée de Gouvernement et de Plébiscite a Opole 


TARNOWSKIE GORY (Tarnowitz) le 14 Nov[emb]re, 1920 


Les maires et les conseillers communaux ainsi que les délégués des associa- 
tions du district de Tarnowskie Gory réunis aujourd’hui, se permettent de 
soumettre la déclaration suivante, que la population polonaise du district 
de Tarnowskie Gory présente a la Haute Commission Interalliée. 

Pareillement a la population polonaise des le [sic] districts de la Haute 
Silésie, représentant une forte majorité des habitants de ce pays — la popu- 
lation polonaise du district de Tarnowskie Gory qui constituc les { de la 
population de ce district, n’aurait jamais supposé qu’elle devait étre exposée a 
tant de difficultés et 4 tant de désagréments pendant le période plébiscitaire. 

Il est vrai qu’en théorie le plébiscite est une institution idéale, cependant 
dans la pratique il doit forcément subir les influences funestes que des gens 
peu consciencieux s’efforcent d’exercer de sorte qu'il ne saurait exprimer 
avec exactitude le [sic] volonté du peuple. 

Si d’aprés le Traité de Versailles le plébiscite haut-silésien a été réellement 
décidé, la population polonaise de la Haute Silésie se soumettra volontiers 
a cette épreuve de patience, en espérant toutefois que les autorités interalliées 
voudront bien: 

(a) assurer a la population polonaise la possibilité de se préparer dans le 
calme a la consultation populaire, et: 

(b) donner les garanties nécessaires que le plébiscite aura lieu en stricte 
conformité avec les tendances fondamentales du traité du [szc] Versailles. 

En ce qui concerne la Haute-Silésie, ’idée maitresse du Traité de paix 
ne pouvait consister a autoriser au vote que les habitants de ce pays dont il 
est actuellement et sera toujours a l’avenir la vraie patrie et le vraie [stc] patri- 
moine. 

Cette idée-maitresse du Traité exclue par conséquent comme le bon sens 
semblerait l’indiquer, la participation au vote des personnes suivantes: 

1. de celles qui habitent actuellement la Haute-Silésie mais ne sont 
rattachées a ce pays par aucun lien naturel, autrement dit, les personnes 
qui, n’étant pas neées ici, n’habitent la Haute-Silésie qu’en qualité h’hétes 
[sic] de cette province. 

2. Tous les émigrés, qui, quoique nés en Haute-Silésie, ont détruit leur[s] 
liens qui les reliaient a leur pays natal et qui l’ont quitté de plein gré pour 
arranger leur vie en dehors des limites de cette province. 

Des personnes appartenant a cette catégorie, des gens dont un autre pays 
est devenue [sic] la patrie qui les fait vivre, ne sauraient certainement pas 
décider du sort de la Haute-Silésie. Ils n’y auraient stirement pas pensé, si 
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on ne les y avait pas incités et si — c’est la raison principale — on ne leur 
promettait pas de payer largement les frais de leur voyage en Haute-Silésie. 

Cette consta[ta]tion provoque une indignation profonde dans la population 
polonaise, qui se rend fort bien compte des intrigues allemandes. Aussi cette 
population a-t-elle décidé de ne pas admettre les émigrés au vote d’autant plus que 
le sort de la Haute-Silésie leur est bien indifférent au fond. 

En qualité de représentants du peuple polonais du district de Tarnowskie 
Gory (Tarnowitz) nous nous adressons 4 la Haute Commission Interalliée 
pour lui demander de bien vouloir prendre les mesures nécessaires afin que, 
dans aucun cas les émigrés ne soient admis au vote dans le territoire plébiscitaire. 

S’il en était autrement, la population polonaise se verrait obligée de 
prendre des mesures elle-méme pour empécher les émigrés de voter.? 

La population polonaise née en Haute-Silésie et établie depuis des siécles 
dans ce pays, ne peut admettre que des intrus ou des émigrés de tout acabit 
décident de son sort. 

Actuellement lindignation de la population contre les pangermanistes et 
contre les émigrés qu’ils veulent faire venir, pour voter, est déja bien grande; 
cette indignation augmente tous les jours et pourrait facilement se diriger 
contre les Allemands en général. 

La Haute Commission Interalliée pourrait facilement parer a ces éventu- 
alités d’une portée incalculable, si elle voulait prendre de[s] mesures con- 
formes a l’idée fondamentale du Traité de Versailles qui a dicté les passages 
concernant le plébiscite en Haute-Silésie. 


Veuillez agréer, &c., 


Le Bureau de l’union des maires et de[s] conseillers communaux ainsi 
que des délégués des associations du district de Tarnowskie Gory 


BonDkowskI, président 
KiszKA, secrétaire 
E. Gajpas, président du comité plébiscitaire du district. 


2 This paragraph was heavily underlined in the Foreign Office. 


No. 84 


Note from the French Ambassador to Earl Curzon 
[C 12577/1621/18 | 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 24 Novembre, 1920 


Par une note en date du 17 de ce mois,' Monsieur Paul Gambon a eu 
Phonneur d’attirer l’attention de Sa Seigneurie le Comte Curzon of Kedleston 
sur lintérét qu’attache le Gouvernement frangais a voir les opérations de 
plébiscite en Haute Silésie se terminer aussi rapidement que possible. 


La Conférence des Ambassadeurs vient d’examiner la question au [? du] 
t No. 76. 
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vote des non domiciliés. Elle n’a pu se mettre d’accord a leur sujet et a 
décidé de renvoyer la question 4 l’examen des Gouvernements compétents. 

Sa Seigneurie le Comte Curzon of Kedleston connait déja le point de vue 
du Gouvernement frangais. En droit, l’admission au vote des non domiciliés 
est discutable. Elle souléverait des difficultés de contréle telles qu’elle 
risquerait de fausser les résultats du plébiscite. En fait, introduction de 
plusieurs centaines de milliers d’électeurs allemands provoquerait des 
troubles graves et obligerait 4 porter le corps d’occupation 4 un total de 
60 ooo hommes. Or les ressources en hommes dont dispose le Gouvernement 
francais ne lui permettent pas d’augmenter le nombre des soldats qu’il a 
déja envoyé en Silésie. I] appartiendrait donc 4 d’autres Puissances alliées 
de fournir le supplément de 45 000 hommes qui serait nécessaire. 

Dans les cas du Sleswig et de la Prusse Orientale, les Commissions inter- 
alliées avaient elles-mémes décidé d’admettre au vote les non domiciliés. Pour 
la Haute Silésie, au contraire, la Commission de plébiscite a reculé devant 
une mesure semblable et n’a pas voulu assumer la responsabilité des troubles 
trés graves qui éclateront certainement. 

Les Gouvernements se trouvent donc maintenant avoir a adopter soit 
une interprétation du Traité permettant de ne pas admettre au vote les non 
domiciliés, soit un renforcement considérable du corps d’occupation, qui 
rendrait le plébiscite sinon aisé, du moins possible. Le Gouvernement 
francais estime pour sa part que les moyens dont il dispose ne lui permettent 
pas de proposer cette seconde solution. 

Monsieur Paul Cambon saisit, &c. 


No. 85 


Letter from M. Ciechanowski to Mr. Waterlow (Received November 26) 
[C 12206/1621/18] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, November 24, 1920 
Dear Mr. Waterlow, 

I trust that you will not take it in bad part if I write to you once more 
on the matter of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite. I have pondered the arguments 
which you were kind enough to advance on the 22nd inst., when I had the 
pleasure of discussing this matter with you at the Foreign Office.' Since then 
I have been able to ascertain several points, and the whole question is of 
such a burning nature and so important not only to Poland, but also I believe 
to the future peace of the world, that I take the liberty of taking up your time 
once more on this subject. The points which I wish to touch upon are the 
following: 

1) The Peace Treaty definitely states that all persons born in the plebiscite 
area are to be called upon to record their vote. I quite understand that to 
change this clause would be, under the circumstances, changing the wording 


1 See No. 82. 
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of the Treaty. However, it appears to me that when the Treaty was being 
drawn up the injustice and difficulties connected with this clause must have 
been overlooked. It seems unfair in principle that persons, born in Silesia, 
but who since then have emigrated and severed all connections with the 
place of their birth and have resided in Germany and consider themselves 
and are considered by others not as Silesians proper but as Germans, should 
at present be called upon to record their vote concerning a Province with 
which they have nothing in common and in which they do not intend to 
reside. The injustice of such an interpretation would seem sufficient to 
justify a modification of that clause. 

2) Without wishing to state anything that you might consider as a hostile 
insinuation against the German Government, I do not doubt that you will 
agree with me that, having an entire control over the non-resident emigrants 
from Upper Silesia, who according to the afore-mentioned clause are to be 
called upon to record their vote, and who are at present de facto residents 
of Germany and German nationals in the proper sense of the word ;—it is 
but natural that the German Government should do all in its power to 
utilise this opportunity in the following ways: 

a) to attempt by every means at their disposal to create out of the mass 
of these emigrants a powerful weapon of pro-German and anti-Polish pro- 
paganda; 

b) By resorting to artificial means, as was the case in the plebiscites in 
Prussia, where persons having no claim to the plebiscite areas were substituted 
for persons deceased or missing, to increase as much as possible the number 
of these emigrants. 

c) The German Government have proved by the secret activity which 
they have displayed in Silesia that they understand fully that they would 
strengthen their hand in the matter by provoking a state of unrest in Silesia 
and throwing the responsibility thereofon the Polish Government and popula- 
tion. It can be easily proved by documentary evidence that the mass of 
emigrants will be utilised to bring such a state of things about and create 
regrettable chaos. 

2) [sic] The arrival of the emigrants in Upper Silesia to take part in the 
plebiscite would doubtless produce a state of unrest and exercise a terroristic 
influence on the population, which could either render impossible the taking 
of the plebiscite or at least cause grave disorders and render fair play im- 
possible. 

3) The unrest which has hitherto been latent amongst the population of 
Upper Silesia, and which has already caused bloodshed, will most probably 
break out at the arrival of the emigrants, as it is difficult to conceive that the 
Upper Silesian population should agree without energetic protest that the 
vote which is to decide of [stc] their destiny should be in the hands of an ele- 
ment which has no connection with their local interests and no local patriot- 
ism whatever. 

4) I can assure you most definitely, that it is by no means the intention 
cither of the Polish Government or of the Polish Leaders in Upper Silesia to 
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put forward the arguments, which I have enumerated, as threats. On the 
contrary it is solely because they understand the gravity of the situation that 
they are anxious that the situation should be realised by the Governments of 
the Entente Powers in all its gravity. An upheaval in Upper Silesia, should it 
result from the above described state of things, might be fatal to internal 
peace for a long period and would most assuredly give to the elements of 
unrest the impulse to take things in their hands with the result of ruining the 
economic, industrial and social welfare of Silesia. 

5) I should like at the same time to draw your attention to the fact that 
according to my information in the plebiscite area of Upper Silesia there is 
a considerable number of German settlers. This immigration has been 
going on with special vigour of late and this part of the population forms a 
very strong element of purely German origin which, owing to its having 
become resident in the Province since a limited number of years, has not yet 
assimilated with Silesian interests proper and ought not to be considered as 
Silesians. It would appear to me, that should it be found impossible to 
prevent the emigrants from recording their votes, the strictest control should 
be ensured in the case of these German settlers and immigrants. I venture 
to suggest that it might be consistent with justice to limit the right of vote 
of settlers and immigrants to those who have settled or become residents of 
the plebiscite area before say, 1900, or at the latest, 1908. This measure 
would, in my opinion, be consistent with the idea of justice. 

6) There is one more point which appears to me of vital importance. The 
certificates of identity, which have been hitherto delivered by the parish and 
communal authorities of Upper Silesia to German emigrants, non-resident 
in Upper Silesia, have been delivered at the request and according to 
suggestions made by agents of the association known under the name of 
“Heimatstreuer Oberschlesier’, which is one of the most important centres of 
German propaganda in Silesia. It has been proved in numerous cases that 
the applications for documents of identity had been made to the parish 
authorities by this association on behalf of non-existing persons. This has 
been proved in the following way: Having received applications for identity 
documents, some of the parish authorities considered it their duty to send 
the documents by registered post directly to the addresses of persons for whom 
the documents have been demanded by the ‘Heimatstreuer Oberschlesier’ 
association. In numerous cases such letters were returned by the postal 
authorities in Germany with statements on the envelope to the effect that 
such persons were unknown or had never existed. The Polish Government 
hold these proofs in hand. In the case of the emigrants born in Upper Silesia 
and resident in Germany being admitted to record their vote, it would appear 
absolutely necessary that all the identity documents, hitherto delivered by 
the local authorities of Upper Silesia, should be annuled [sic] and that no 
documents of this kind should be delivered except directly by request of the 
persons interested, and moreover, that each applicant should give as reference 
two residents of the commune in which he alleges to have been born. I 
believe also that it would be of the utmost necessity that the Interallied 
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Commission should exercise very strict control over the delivery of such 
documents of identity. I have no doubt personally, that the arrival in Upper 
Silesia of a considerable number of emigrants will, let alone the result of the 
plebiscite, be itself a danger to the social rest of the country. In my opinion, 
it must be remembered that all present upheavals and risings take their 
source amongst the working classes. Upper Silesia, as a most important 
industrial centre, is more than most provinces dependent on its economic 
and social stability and future development on the pacification of the working 
element. It must be remembered that the working element is chiefly Polish. 

I should like to point out that if I have taken the liberty of writing to you 
at this length, I do so quite privately hoping that the arguments which I 
have used will be of interest to you and may prove useful in connection with 
the matter at stake.? 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. CIECHANOWSKI 


2 This letter was acknowledged by Mr. Waterlow on November 27. He pointed out that 
under the Treaty every adult was qualified to vote who had been domiciled in the area 
since a date (not later than January 1, 1919) to be determined by the Commission, and added 
that the considerations set out in § 6 of M. Ciechanowski’s letter seemed to deserve serious 
consideration and would no doubt be taken into account by the Commission. 


No. 86 


Foreign Office memorandum on the Silesian situation! 
[C 12184/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 1920 


1, It is necessary that the plebiscite should be held as soon as possible, not 
only to put an end to the uncertainty which prolongs and envenoms political 
irritation, but because it is impossible to discuss Germany’s total liability 
under the reparations clauses of the treaty of Versailles until the fate of 
Silesia is known. For that reason the Geneva Conference has been postponed 
until (at latest) the middle of February. But a situation has now arisen 
which impedes preparations for the plebiscite and even threatens to frustrate 
the treaty by plunging the area into civil war. 

2. The problem of the out-voters has brought matters to a head. The 
Polish faction have declared that if the out-voters are admitted to vote, 
there will be bloodshed. The only troops in Silesia, except a handful of 
Italians, are some 13,500 French troops,? and the French Government 
refuse in effect to continue to accept responsibility for the maintenance of 
order with this force, unless the treaty is so modified as to exclude the 
out-voters. Lord Derby considers their apprehensions to be well-founded. 

1 This memorandum was prepared for the Prime Minister. 


2 The figures given on November 27 by M. Leygues were ‘13,000 troops—11,000 
of whom were French and 2,000 Italian’. (See Vol. VIII, No. 96, minute 3.) 
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3. If this view is correct (and there is no reason to question it), the enquiry 
how far the French Government and the French authorities in Silesia are 
responsible for this state of things becomes irrelevant. It may be plausibly 
argued that if General Lerond [sic] had put down the Polish disturbances 
last August with greater severity (not a single Pole was punished) ; if he had 
taken timely steps to disarm the Polish faction and to prevent them from 
terrorising the Germans; and if he and the Polish Government had co- 
operated to stop the smuggling of arms from Poland, the Commission could 
have maintained its prestige with the present force, and the Poles would not 
have presumed—for that is what 1t comes to—to demand under threats of 
violence an alteration of the treaty in their favour. 

4. But the question is now the practical one of concerting measures to 
ensure the early holding of the plebiscite without violent disturbances. 

5. Of the two possible solutions, the exclusion of the out-voters seems 
inadmissible. Under the treaty all men and women who, being now adult, 
were born in Silesia, are qualified to vote. An attempt is being made by the 
French Commissioner (his British and Italian colleagues dissenting) and by 
the French Government to place an interpretation on the relevant clauses 
of the treaty which would confine the suffrage to ‘inhabitants’. But this is 
a perversion of the clear meaning of the treaty, which contemplates no 
difference in this respect between the Silesia plebiscite and the other plebis- 
cites. If, merely in order to exclude a large body of out-voters from Germany 
—estimates vary from 200,000 to 350,000,—we were to agree to a deviation 
from the treaty, we should be exposed to an unanswerable charge of breach 
of faith, A German protest on that ground is already foreshadowed. 

6. There remains therefore the solution of reinforcements. Marshal Foch 
says that the minimum to which the present strength of 13,500 men must 
be raised is 60,000 men. This may well be an exaggerated view, but we have 
no means of controverting it. It would no doubt be an excellent thing, if 
only because we have failed to carry out our original pledges in the matter, 
that British troops should be sent. But, since presumably none can be spared 
from any theatre, the only remaining possibilities are Italian or perhaps 
American troops. The Americans have some 16,000 troops on the Rhine, a 
force which includes troops originally destined for plebiscite areas. It is, 
however, hardly possible to expect that the United States Government could 
be induced to make such a departure from their policy of aloofness from 
measures connected with the execution of the treaty of Versailles, as to detail 
American troops to keep order in Upper Silesia. The objection to the detach- 
ment of British troops from the Rhineland, if they could be spared, is that the 
French military authorities might make it a pretext to press for the occupation 
of Cologne by French troops. 

7. Pressure on the Polish Government to stop the traffic in arms and to 
control their partisans is also desirable. But it cannot be relied upon as a 
substitute for troops, for the Silesian Poles are armed, and it is doubtful how 
far the Polish Government can control them now, even if they wish to. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to believe that, even with the forces at present 
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at their disposal, the Commission could not deal more energetically with the 
leaders and principal organizers of the Polish movement for creating distur- 
bances in the plebiscite area. 

8. The only other suggestion that has been made is one which would 
involve a complete departure from the Treaty of Versailles. Lord Derby 
thinks that the question is insoluble if a plebiscite is to be held, and that the 
only alternative is to create a separate state administered, perhaps, by the 
League of Nations. 

g. On the particular question of the out-voters, the Polish Government 
have suggested that they might be allowed to vote, not during, but after 
the plebiscite. It would be dangerous to entertain this proposal without 
safeguards against a possible claim that the result of the voting minus the 
out-voters should be taken as decisive, and in any case it would not really 
dispose of the main difficulties of the situation. 


No. 87 


Memorandum by Mr. Waterlow on a conversation with the 
German Chargé d’ Affaires 


[C 12344/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1920 


The German Chargé d’Affaires, in the course of conversation to-day, 
said that the German Government would be grateful if it could be borne 
in mind that, should it be decided to reinforce the allied troops in the Upper 
Silesia plebiscite area, they for their part would greatly prefer that the 
reinforcements should be British, rather than French. 

S. P. WATERLOW 


No. 88 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 
No. 778 [C 13074/1621/18] 


WARSAW, November 27, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship with reference to your 
despatch No. 533 (C. 11262/1621/18) of the rgth instant,' the accompanying 
copy of a letter from Brigadier General A. Carton de Wiart, Head of the 
British Military Mission to Poland, relative to the alleged concentration of 
Polish troops on the frontiers of Upper Silesia. 

' Not printed. This formal despatch (not preserved in the Foreign Office achive) 
covered the aide-mémoire (not printed) of November 12 from Herr Sthamer referred to in 


the enclosure below. Herr Sthamer had presented his letters of credence as German Am- 
bassador on October 14. 


III 


Your Lordship will note that the information furnished by General Carton 
de Wiart on this subject confirms that which was supplied to me by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and was reported to Your Lordship in my 
telegrams Nos. 1027? and 10383 of the 16th and 2oth instant respectively. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 
2 No. 73. 3 Not printed. 


ENCLOosuURE IN No. 88 
General Carton de Wiart to Sir P. Loraine 


BRITISH MILITARY MISSION, WARSAW, November 25, 1920 
Dear Loraine, 

With reference to your letter of November 23rd, containing an arde- 
mémoire by the German Ambassador in London to the Foreign Office, 
regarding reported concentration of Polish troops on the borders of Upper 
Silesia, I consider that the statements of the German Ambassador are grossly 
exaggerated. 

I have no information of any military preparation being made on the 
Upper Silesian frontier, and at the present time there are certainly not 
seven divisions in that area. The plan of the Polish General Staff is to send 
their West Galician and Posnanian Divisions to their home areas for rest 
and re-organisation, as these troops have been fighting continuously for the 
last six years, but only one of these has yet arrived, and that in the Graudenz- 
Thorn area. 

As for the organisation of ‘annihilation squads’ at Sosnowicze, I have 
no information on this subject, which is probably a piece of pure German 
propaganda. 

A. CARTON DE WIART, 
Brig. Gen. 


No. 89 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received December 1, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 605 Telegraphic [C 12696/1621/18) 


BERLIN, November 30, 1920, 6.20 p.m. 


Rumour that British and French Governments will propose alternative 
method of voting in Upper Silesia so as to avoid 300,000 German outvoters 
being transported in Excursion trains to somewhat disturbed area has evoked 
in German press of right a quite comic outburst of enthusiasm for precise 
execution of Treaty of Versailles. They appear not to understand that 
object was to facilitate task of voting for absentee residents so as to avoid 
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difficulty of winter journey against which Germans have protested and also 
to diminish chances of local trouble while facilitating full and free voting 
exempt from intimidation. ‘Allgemeine Zeitung’ quotes paragraph four of 
annex to article 88 of Treaty of Versailles which it alleges is contrary to both 
suggested systems of voting and concludes its article with these words. 


‘Plebiscite will not be just and free from outside influence unless it takes 
place in accordance with letter and spirit of Treaty of peace. German 
Government could not recognise any Plebiscite which was undertaken 
on any other basis.’ 


There appears to be considerable advantage in allowing this newly 
developed enthusiasm for literal execution of Treaty of Peace fullest op- 
portunity for self-expression. 


No. 90 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge' (Paris), Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin), Sir G. 
Buchanan (Rome), Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw), Colonel Percival (Oppeln), 
and Colonel Ryan? (Coblenz) 


No. 12643 Telegraphic [C 12681/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1920, 9 p.m. 


My immediately following telegram.‘ 

Conference of Prime Ministers have [sic] decided5 that, if above proposal is 
not accepted by Polish and German Governments, proposal made by French 
President of the Council shall be adopted; namely that residents in Upper 
Silesia shall vote on one day, and that the out-voters shall vote in the area 
ten, twelve or fourteen days later as the Commission may prescribe in the 
interests of public order. 


1 Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord Derby as H.M. Ambassador at Paris on November 27, 
1920, and was himself succeeded as Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
by Sir E Crowe. 

2 Deputy British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 

3 No. 1264 to Paris, No. 352 to Berlin, No. 517 to Rome, No. 496 to Warsaw, No. 96 to 
Oppeln, and No. 117 to Coblenz. 

4 Not printed. This telegram transmitted the text of the note to the German and Polish 
Chargés d’Affaires (see No. 93 below). 

5 See Vol. VIII, No. 96, minute 3. 
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No. 91 


Earl Curzon to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) and Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 355! Telegraphic [C 12681/1621/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1920, 9 p.m. 
Silesia outvoters. 
Please do what you can to induce German (Polish) Government to accept 
proposal. 
Sent to Berlin (Warsaw). 


1 No. 355 to Berlin and No. 498 to Warsaw. 


No. 92 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [C 12681/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 30, 1920, 9 p.m. 
My two immediately preceding telegrams.’ Silesia outvoters. 
Please inform your colleagues. 
You should impress on them importance of not disclosing alternative 
French proposal to either Poles or Germans. 
Repeated to Paris, No. 1266 and Berlin, No. 354. 


1 No. go, and see No. go, n. 4. 


No. 93 


Note from Mr. Lloyd George to the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
[C 12681/1621/18] 


10 DOWNING STREET, LONDON, November 30, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the British, French and Italian!’ 
Governments, animated by the desire that the plebiscite, which is shortly 
to be held in Upper Silesia in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles, shall take place in such a manner as will permit every duly 
qualified voter to record his or her vote under conditions of complete 
impartiality and tranquillity, have given their most careful consideration 
to the possibility that the voting may be disturbed and even impeded by a 
strict and literal interpretation in practice of the terms of section 4 of the 
annex to article 88 of the treaty, which provides that ‘every person’ shall 
‘vote in the commune where he is domiciled or in which he was born, if 
he has not retained his domicile in the area’. 

' The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza, had not reached London in 
time for the meeting of November 27 (Vol. VIII, No. 96) at which the decision con- 


cerning the out-voters was taken, but his agreement was obtained before the despatch of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s note. 
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2. Conceiving it their duty to forestall in advance any danger of such 
disturbances as might prejudice the free exercise of the suffrage by any 
section of properly qualified voters, the three Governments have anxiously 
examined the facts of the situation as it has been represented to them by the 
Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission and by the Polish and German Govern- 
ments. As the result of that examination, they have unanimously decided 
to make to the Polish and German Governments the following proposal. 

3. The last clause of section 4 of the above-mentioned annex runs as 
follows: “The result of the vote must be determined by communes according 
to the majority of votes in each commune’. The British, French and Italian 
Governments are of opinion that, provided that the votes of persons born, 
but not actually resident, in the area, are eventually, for the purposes of the 
final result, distributed among the communes in which those persons were 
born and added to the votes of the residents in those communes, it will not 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the clause cited above, if the actual recording 
of the votes of the non-residents takes place at some point outside the area. 
The three Governments desire to draw attention to the fact that, if the Polish 
and German Governments accept this view, it will become possible to 
arrange for the votes of the non-residents to be recorded under conditions 
which, by removing the present apprehension of disturbances in Upper 
Silesia, should give satisfaction both to the Polish and to the German 
Governments. The conditions which seem to the three Governments best 
calculated to satisfy those requirements are as follows. All persons not 
resident in Upper Silesia, but qualified by their place of birth to take part 
in the plebiscite, might be concentrated at some point, such as Cologne, or 
at several points, in the part of Germany at present in the occupation of 
allied forces, there to record their votes under the supervision of a sub- 
commission of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission, which would be 
appointed by the allied Governments for the purpose. The administrative 
details involved in this proposal will, if it be accepted, require to be worked 
out by the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission under instructions from the 
Conference of Ambassadors, and need not be discussed here. For the moment 
the three Governments wish merely to emphasize the fact that the proposal 
affords a full guarantee that the vote of the non-residents shall be taken 
freely, impartially and without disorder. 

4. There are, however, two points which it may be convenient to elucidate 
at this stage. 

5. In the first place, the reason why the three Governments suggest the 
occupied territory of Germany as the district where the vote of the non- 
residents should be recorded is not merely the safeguard afforded by the 
presence of an adequate Allied military force, but the fact that the majority 
of the out-voters are understood to be actually resident in Germany. It is 
believed also that access to the occupied territory would be not inconvenient 
for any qualified voters whom it may be desired to transport from overseas. 

6. In the second place, it will be for the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Com- 
mission, in the exercise of their powers under the treaty, to decide whether 
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or not, if the present proposal be accepted, the out-voters shall vote on the 
same day or days as those on which the plebiscite is held in Upper Silesia, 
or whether more than one day shall be allowed for the recording of their 
votes. These are questions on which the three Governments do not wish to 
anticipate the decision of the Commission. It will, however, be perceived 
from the second sentence of paragraph 3 above that, under the present 
proposal, the result of the plebiscite cannot be known, much less that it can 
be published, until the votes of the non-residents have been added, commune 
by commune, to those of the residents. The Plebiscite Commission would 
not, in the opinion of the three Governments, have power to make known 
at different dates the results of the voting of either body of voters. 

7. On behalf of the three Governments I have the honour to express the 
hope that, in order that the necessary measures may be taken without delay, 
the German Government will give to this proposal their immediate and 
favourable consideration, and will inform the Conference of Ambassadors 
of the result at a very early moment. 

8. A similar note has been addressed to the Polish Chargé d’Affaires at 
this Court. 

I have, &c., 
D. LLoyp GEORGE 


No. 94 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 
No. 275 [C 13071/1621/18] 
OPPELN, December 1, 1920 
My Lord, 

In reply to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 136, dated 19th November,! 
on the subject of M. Korfanty’s activities in Upper Silesia, I have the honour 
to report that I have proposed to the Commission that M. Korfanty be 
recalled. 

2. The circumstances leading up to this were the following. 

According to the German press, M. Korfanty made a speech at Rosenberg 
on the 23rd November at an agricultural meeting. In it he called upon his 
audience to treat German outvoters as traitors, and to help him to drive them 
away by force. He was also said to have hinted in unmistakable terms that 
German officials and landowners would be compelled to vote for Poland, as 
otherwise they would lose all their property. 

3. I personally made a visit to Rosenberg and received complaints from 
the German officials against M. Korfanty for having made this speech. At 
the same time I interviewed a local Polish official, who stated that the German 
reports were absolutely incorrect, and that whoever had reported M. Kor- 
fanty’s speech was evidently not well up in the Polish language, and had 
clearly misunderstood what had been said. 

t See No. 72, n. 2. 
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Whatever the facts may be, it is certain that M. Korfanty’s speech caused 
considerable excitement in the country, and to my mind scriously imperils 
the maintenance of law and order before and during the plebiscite. 

4. On my return from Rosenberg I proposed to the Commission that 
M. Korfanty should be removed. In the meanwhile the German Plebiscite 
Commissariat sent in a demand to the Commission for M. Korfanty’s ex- 
pulsion on account of his Rosenberg speech, and this demand was published 
in the press. 

In forwarding this demand the German Plebiscite Commissariat enclosed 
a report of the speech in question, a copy of which I have the honour to 
enclose.? It will be seen that if the accusation against M. Korfanty can be 
substantiated he has clearly rendered himself liable to be expelled from the 
territory on a charge of having attempted to falsify the result of the plebiscite 
by intimidation. 

5- I would also draw Your Lordship’s attention to a paragraph in the 
report of M. Korfanty’s speech, according to which he is said to have accused 
Mr. Lloyd George of being the greatest enemy of Poland and the greatest 
friend of Germany, as well as hinting that the British are not impartial. 

6. When I placed my proposal before the Commission, General Le Rond 
pointed out that M. Korfanty had already denied categorically in the Polish 
press that he had made use of the expressions of which he is accused in the 
German press, and that a very large number of witnesses could be produced 
to prove this. He could not agree that it was fair to take action against 
M. Korfanty on the evidence produced by one side only. He also said that 
if the Commission expelled M. Korfanty there would most certainly be a 
Polish revolution far worse than the troubles experienced in August. 

I pointed out that, whatever the facts may be, the result of M. Korfanty’s 
speech was to emphasise the unrest which already existed. 

As to the argument that there would be a revolution if M. Korfanty was 
expelled, I pointed out that it seemed to me it was just as likely that we should 
have very serious disorders if M. Korfanty remained. Moreover, if we 
admitted that we dare not expel M. Korfanty on that ground, then it seemed 
to me that M. Korfanty was at liberty to do as he pleased in Upper Silesia, 
and disregard completely the authority of the Commission. 

7. General [de] Marinis said that, whilst he agreed with me that M. 
Korfanty’s activities in Upper Silesia had in the past been, and were likely 
to be in the future, productive of unrest, he could not help agreeing with the 
President that to expel M. Korfanty at this moment would certainly lead to 
very serious trouble. He thought that if we could prevail upon the Polish 
Government to withdraw M. Korfanty voluntarily it would be the best 
solution. 

8. General Le Rond then replied that that was a difficult matter, in view 
of the fact that the Polish Consul-General at present in Oppeln was hardly 
a suitable person to entrust with so difficult a mission, but that in any case 
the matter was one for serious consideration, and he asked me once more to 

2 Not printed. 
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state what my case against M. Korfanty was, to enable him to go into it more 
thoroughly. In reply I read the greater part of the report of the speech sent 
by the German Plebiscite Commissariat, and added that my complaints 
were not only in reference to what was alleged to have taken place at 
Rosenberg, but also to M. Korfanty’s previous activities in Upper Silesia. 

g. I also produced in Commission the intercepted German telegram.3 I 
personally believe that the facts are to some extent as stated in this telegram, 
but I should add that the Commission has already acted on previous similar 
reports, and has caused the Lomnitz Hotel to be inspected by the local 
controller. The result of this inspection was that neither arms nor ammunition, 
other than those which the Commission has permitted M. Korfanty’s staff 
to hold for self-protection, were found. I personally do not believe that 
much good can be obtained from prosecuting this particular accusation, 
as it must be borne in mind that the Lomnitz Hotel in the past has been 
submitted to a siege by an infuriated German mob, and it is not unreasonable 
for M. Korfanty and his staff to take certain measures of self-protection 
against the repetition of such an attack. 

10. I have spoken privately to General de Marinis on this subject of M. 
Korfanty. He is in sympathy with my action, but says he is not in favour of 
expulsion, and he considers that in view of the large number of witnesses 
that can be produced by M. Korfanty to say that the German reports are 
incorrect, it does not appear that I have got a very clear case, although he 
agrees that in view of M. Korfanty’s past it may be possible to approach 
the Warsaw Government by some means or other with the object of obtaining 
his recall. 

I am now endeavouring to obtain further evidence both with regard to 
M. Korfanty’s speech and certain of his activities in the past, and will in 
due course bring up the case for decision in Commission, when I will report 
further to Your Lordship. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percrvar 


3 See enclosure in No. 67. 


No. 95 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 3) 
No. 1367 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12836/1621/18] 


PARIS, December 2, 1920 


Your telegram No. 1266 of the 30th November' repeating instructions to 
Oppeln regarding secrecy of the Silesian out-voters decision. 

The alternative ‘French’ and ‘British’ proposals were fully described in 
the ‘Echo de Paris’ of November 28th by Pertinax,? who, as you are doubtless 


t See No. 92. 2 Nom de plume of M. A. Géraud. 
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aware, Is in London with the French Delegation, and the same writer to-day 
indicates that if the Governments of Warsaw and Berlin do not accept the 
present note the out-voters will then be allowed to vote in Upper Silesia 
itself three weeks after the inhabitants. The matter has been referred to less 
fully in the French papers and has also, I believe, been commented on in 
the German and Polish press. _ 

It may therefore be assumed that, apart from any communication which 
may have passed between the French and Polish Governments, the matter 
is no secret to any of the parties concerned.3 


3 Lord Curzon minuted this telegram on December 3: ‘We knew the Poles would object 
to our proposal. What astonishes me is that the Germans appear to object equally. In these 
circs we shall have to fall back upon the French proposals. C. 3/12.’ 


No. 96 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 1093 Telegraphic [C 13130/1621/18] 


WARSAW, December 4, 1920, 12.32 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 498.! 

I only received late last night what must be your two immediately preced- 
ing telegrams dated December ist. but incorrectly numbered.? 

Substance of proposal that out-voters should record their votes at a place 
or places in Germany, but outside plebiscite area, has been known here for 
several days and has called forth violent comment in the Polish press of 
practically every shade of opinion and also in the Diet. The attack is solely 
directed against His Majesty’s Government who are held responsible for a 
proposal injurious to Polish interests :— 

(1) Because it ignores Polish contention that admission of out-voters who 
have no permanent (? interest) in Upper Silesia will falsify express wishes 
of genuine inhabitants. 

(2) Because voting outside plebiscite area is against Treaty and merely 
favours Germany, as it relaxes guarantees against fraudulent voters. 

I have ascertained that French Minister and Italian Chargé d’ Affaires have 
received neither text of Note to Poland [sic] and German Chargé[s] d’ Affaires 
in London, nor instructions to urge its acceptance here. As that Note was 
sent in the name of the three Governments it appears to me that it should 
be supported here jointly by the three representatives and that for me to act 
singly in that sense would probably, without strengthening the effect of the 
Note, merely fan resentment against His Majesty’s Government who are 
believed to have extorted this proposal from their reluctant Allies. This 
would be especially unfortunate at a moment when Poland has substantially 
espoused the British policy towards Russia in preference to the French one 


1 No. g1. 2 Presumably Nos. 496 and 497 to Warsaw, 
both despatched on November 30. See No. go, and see No. go, n. 4. 
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and when there are many signs of a real desire in this country for a political 
and economic rapprochement with Great Britain.3 
If a suitable opportunity occurs I will sound Prince Sapieha privately and 
see how the land lies but I doubt wisdom of making any formal communica- 
tion unless French and Italian representatives receive like instructions. 
Repeated to Berlin No. go. 


3 See No. 660 below. 


No. 97 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9) 
No. 277 [C 13398/1621/18] 


OPPELN, December 4, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 136 of 19th November,! 
and in continuation of my despatch No. 275 of 1st December? on the subject 
of M. Korfanty’s activities in Upper Silesia, I have the honour to report 
that on the 4th November [sic], 1920, I requested this commission to come 
to a definite decision on the question of my demand for M. Korfanty’s expul- 
sion. 

2. The Italian Commissioner, General de Marinis, maintained his previous 
attitude, that is to say, he declined to agree to expulsion because this would 
give rise to a Polish rising. He put forward the following proposals :— 


(az) The Polish Government should be called upon either to withdraw 
M. Korfanty or to inform him that he would be withdrawn in the 
event of his giving further trouble. 

(b) M. Korfanty should be reprimanded by the commission itself. 


3. General Le Rond stated that as far as he himself was concerned he had 
already taken action similar to that proposed by General de Marinis. He 
had telegraphed to the French Government to say that, although there was 
no clear proof that the German account of M. Korfanty’s speech was correct, 
some parts of this speech were not above reproach, and that it was possible 
he had made remarks which may have been directed against the British. 
He had asked that the French Minister at Warsaw might be instructed to 
draw the attention of the Polish Government to this matter and, if possible, 
to take steps to prevent recurrence. 

4. General Le Rond further suggested that the Italian Minister at Warsaw 
should take the action proposed by General de Marinis at 2 (a) above, but 
General de Marinis would not agree to this. 

5. After a lengthy discussion, in which it was claimed by General Le Rond 
that in a matter of this nature it was not desirable to enter into direct relations 
with Poland, and any communication to be made on the subject should be 


™ See No. 72, n. 2. 2 No. 94. 
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addressed to Warsaw through the medium of our Governments, I proposed 
to refer the matter to Your Lordship in the hope that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may consider the advisability of approaching the Polish Government 
with a view to M. Korfanty’s recall from Upper Silesia. 

6. Both my colleagues expressed their satisfaction at this, but General Le 
Rond added that he hoped it was quite clear that personally he had already 
gone as far as he considered it right to go. He would not like it to be assumed 
that he associated himself with a demand for the recall of M. Korfanty. His 
Government, he said, would not approve of this, but he did not object to 
the proposal that the Polish Government should be asked to warn M. Korfanty. 

7. In order to summarise the part played by M. Korfanty in instigating 
or fomenting disorder I have the honour to enclose :— 


(a) A memorandum: handed by me to my colleagues previous to demand- 
ing M. Korfanty’s recall. 

(6) A summary? of my statement in Commission when the case came up 
for decision. 

(c) Copy of a letter? written by a Polish official of the Commission who 
heard M. Korfanty’s Rosenberg speech. 


Copies of this despatch have been sent to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivau 
3 Not printed. 
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Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6, 12.25 p.m.) 
No. 165 Telegraphic [C 13102/1621/18] 
OPPELN, December 5, 1920, 12.15 a.m. 


The question as to whether a Gutsbezirk is a commune for the purpose of 
voting. It has separate administration from Landgemeinde bearing the 
same name and in German official censorship commune census tables of 
(? May 2oth) rgr2 the Gutsbezirk . . .1 (? both) are enumerated as commune 
units separate from the Landgemeinde. I understand in Slesvig, Allenstein 
and Marienwerder plebiscites the Gutsbezirk were treated as separate urns 
and that results were (? published) for each Gutsbezirk. On plea that large 
number of these Gutsbezirk have very small populations and that their 
administration is not elective, the French are proposing to amalgamate 
Gutsbezirk with less than 600 voters, with Landgemeinde of same name. As 
Treaty stipulates that each person shall vote in commune where he is domiciled 
and as a Gutsbezirk voter who is forced to vote in neighbouring Landgemeinde 
might object that he is not voting in commune where he is domiciled, I pro- 
pose to object to this amalgamation. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 99 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received December 10) 
No. 1252 [C 13496/1621/18] 


BERLIN, December 6, 1920 
My Lord, 

My telegrams Nos. 611! and 612? will have kept Your Lordship informed 
of the curious storm of indignation which swept over the German press on 
hearing that the Allied Powers had proposed to Germany and Poland a 
‘modification of—or special interpretation of—certain articles of the Treaty 
of Versailles, relating to the Plebiscite in Upper Silesia. This indignation, 
however unwarranted and short-sighted, was undoubtedly genuine. AI- 
though possibly started by the Press Bureau of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, the cue was taken up with such enthusiasm all over the country that 
the Government has been inundated by telegrams in the strongest language 
protesting against the mere idea that the text of the Treaty of Versailles in 
this regard should be modified or that an extended interpretation should be 
given to any of its clauses. 

The main cause of this outburst has been the mention of Cologne as 
an alternative voting place for Upper Silesian out-voters. This aroused a 
suspicion that the town had been selected by the Allies at French instigation 
with a view to facilitating the voting of Polish miners, who are employed in 
large numbers in the Ruhr area in the immediate vicinity of Cologne. In 
the original newspaper telegrams published here, Cologne was given as the 
obligatory alternative voting place, and not as an example of one of the towns 
which might be selected for voting. 

The extreme suspicion entertained by German public opinion against 
any proposal supposed to be of French origin, therefore, led the German 
public to lose sight of the great advantage which the Allied proposal offered 
to German voters, in that it gave them facilities of recording their votes 
without undertaking a long winter journey to Upper Silesia, and without 
incurring the risk of getting their heads broken in an election riot. 

If other towns in Germany, besides Cologne, had been mentioned as 
possible alternatives, it is probable that, for better or for worse, the German 
reception of the idea would have been different. Already the news from 
Poland that the Poles are no less hostile to the proposal than Germany has 
caused a good many people here to ask themselves whether their hostility 
has not been precipitate and erroneous. 

As a matter of fact, 1t is quite clear that the Germans have made a con- 
siderable mistake. I should doubt if in the whole history of controversy any 
side had ever done more to prejudice, if not to destroy, its own case with such 
unanimity and enthusiasm. It is quite clear that by claiming, as they have 
done in effect, verbal inspiration for Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, 

1 Of December 5, not printed. See n. 3 below. 


2 This was a wrong reference and as such deleted in the Foreign Office. Cf. instead 
No. 89. 
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the German press make it very difficult for themselves on future occasions to 
deny to other portions of the same document some claim to similar origin and 
authorship. They have thus gone a long way to weaken their own case for a 
revision of the Treaty. 

The whole episode is a remarkable instance of a characteristic feature of 
German mentality— inability to consider or to take into account the secondary 
effect of any action they may esteem momentarily expedient. There were 
many instances of this during the war, notably the invasion of Belgium 
and the submarine campaign. The present case is somewhat analogous, the 
German instinct having been to shut their eyes to the prejudice they were 
clearly causing to the future conduct of their own case. 

The German Cabinet are understood to have discussed this question 
yesterday, but their decision will not be made known until it has been 
approved by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag.3 

I imagine that the wiser members of the Cabinet are conscious of the 
danger of the attitude of the public press. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they will be bold enough to run counter to it, or skillful [sc] enough to set a 
safe course. 

A minor reason for hostility to the Entente proposal has been the fact that 
large organisations have been started to aid out-voters to travel to Upper 
Silesia. Street collection has gone on for many days—special concerts and 
theatrical performances have been given. It would be a serious disappoint- 
ment to those who have organised so energetically in this matter, if it even- 


tually turned out that there was nothing to organise for. 
I have, &c., 


D’ ABERNON 


3 The substance of this paragraph was reported in Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. 611 
of December 5. 


No. 100 


Note from M. Ciechanowski to Earl Curzon (Received December 8) 
No. 6187 [C 139325/1621/18] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, December 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to the note of November goth 1920,' addressed to me by 
the British Prime Minister on behalf of the British, French and Italian 
Governments for communication to my Government, and concerning the 
proposal of recording the vote of non-residents of Upper Silesian origin in 
a locality or localities situated in the part of Germany at present under Allied 
military occupation, I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that I 
have to-day received instructions from my Government to communicate to 
Your Lordship that the Polish Government have given the matter their 
careful consideration and have found it impossible to agree to this proposal. 

! See No. 93. 
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The Polish Government are of opinion that the voting of non-residents 
of Upper Silesian origin in localities situated outside the territory of Upper 
Silesia could not take place under conditions of fairness and impartiality 
for the following reasons: 

1) The establishment of an adequate control of the voting identity cards 
would be impossible considering that trustworthy representatives of the 
resident Silesian population could not be called upon to exercise such a 
control with the object of hindering abuses and attempts at substitution of 
persons. 

2) Notwithstanding that the Polish Government have fullest confidence 
that the Allied authorities of occupation are decided to do all in their power 
to enforce perfect impartiality, they consider that it would not be possible, 
without the concourse of the local population of Upper Silesia, to ensure 
adequate control and prevent abuses connected with the voting of so con- 
siderable a number of non-residents on a territory actually under German 
administration, even under strict supervision of Allied troops. The Polish 
Government are in possession of proofs that the German authorities are 
employing all means with a view to hindering the pro-Polish Upper Silesian 
out-voters, resident in Germany, from recording their votes. 

3) The plebiscites in East Prussia have proved that it was possible only 
for a very smal] number of Polish emigrants to arrive from Germany to the 
plebiscite area; on the other hand, among the extremely large number of 
Germans who took part in the plebiscite, cases were recorded of voters 
holding identity cards bearing the names of deceased persons.? 

The Polish Government, whilst in principle considering that the granting 
of the right of vote to non-residents of Upper Silesian origin is not in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Versailles Peace Treaty, have the honour to 
suggest, in view of the different conclusion which the Governments of the 
Allied Powers have reached in this matter, that the following measures be 
adopted :— 

1. That the right of vote of the persons born but not resident in Upper 
Silesia should be limited to those who left that province after a certain pre- 
clusive date to be fixed by the Upper Silesian Plebiscite Commission. 

2. That in order to avoid unrest, the voting of these non-residents should 
take place at a later date than the actual plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 

3. That to ensure control, the out-voters should record their votes 1n the 
communes in which they were born in the plebiscite area. 

I have, &c., 
J. GrecHANowskI, Chargé d’ Affaires 


2 See No. 102, n. 3 below. 
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No. 101 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13) 
No. 278 [C 13674/1621/18] 


OPPELN, December 8, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that in framing the Regulations 
for the carrying out of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, the Commission has 
agreed upon the date since which according to the terms of Para. 4 of the 
Annexe to Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, persons not born in the 
plebiscite area, must have been domiciled there in order to obtain the right 
to vote. 

It has been decided to adopt the date of January Ist., 1904, on the ground 
that it was in that year that the measures designed to prevent the acquisition 
of land by persons of Polish sympathies, were first applied in Silesia. This 
date thus marks the moment since when the natural process of the extension 
of the population in rural areas has been interfered with by ‘exceptional’ 
legislation. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percrvar 


No. 102 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13) 
No. 812 [C 13720/1621/18} 


warsaw, December 9, 1920 
My Lord, 

As I had the honour to inform you by my telegram No. 1105 of yesterday’s 
date,' the interview which I finally secured with the Polish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs happened too late for me to be able to influence in any way 
the reply of the Polish Government to the proposal made to them on behalf 
of the French, Italian and British Governments, to the effect that the out- 
voters in the Upper Silesia plebiscite should record their votes in a place in 
Germany outside the plebiscite area but under allied occupation. In my 
earlier telegram No. 1093 of the 4th instant? I explained to Your Lordship 
the reasons for which it had seemed to me inadvisable for me to act singly and 
without support by the representative of at least one of the other Govern- 
ments responsible for the proposal. 

Prince Sapieha informed me that two days previously the Polish Govern- 
ment had sent a negative reply to the proposal. I enquired on what grounds 
this refusal had been based, and he said that the Polish Government had 
feared that it would prove impossible outside the plebiscite area to exercise 
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the necessary control over the out-voters and to prevent fraudulent voting. I 
remarked to His Excellency that the question of controlling the voters seemed 
to be one exclusively for the plebiscite commission, which was the responsible 
body. There should be no difficulty in controlling the votes as one of the 
steps in the preparation of a plebiscite was the compilation of voters’ lists to 
be agreed on between the delegates of the parties interested in the result of the 
plebiscite. I was well aware that in the case of the Allenstein plebiscite there 
had been serious complaints on the Polish side about fraudulent voting by 
Germans, the impersonation of dead men by living, etc., etc.;3 there was 
however a special reason for this, inasmuch as the Poles had for a long time 
refused to participate in the sub-commission for settling the voters’ lists, had 
only agreed to do so very late in the day and, when the period allotted for 
the preparation of the lists had been prolonged to suit their convenience, had 
declared that even so sufficient time had not been left them to scrutinise 
thoroughly the lists and secure their proper revision. 

Prince Sapicha thereupon said that the fact that the German Government 
had likewise rejected the proposal was of itself sufficient proof to him that the 
vote would be properly controlled under the proposal of the three Govern- 
ments as, had they seen any opportunity of successfully evading that control, 
they would have accepted the proposal. He added, however, that there was 
another reason; had the Polish Government accepted the proposal, they 
would not have been able to resist the demand which would immediately 
have been made in the country for facilities to be given to out-voters to 
record their votes at other points in the world, e.g., in the United States of 
America, where there were a great number of emigrants from Upper Silesia, 
mostly of Polish origin. Logically such a demand would have been perfectly 
justified but its acceptance would have involved insuperable difficulties of 
a practical order, especially in the case which he had mentioned of emigrants 
to America, both owing to the material difficulties of organisation and to 
the fact that the United States Government had not yet ratified the treaty 
of Versailles and would therefore be placed in a most embarrassing position 
if called on to execute a portion of its provisions on their own territory. His 
Excellency said, smiling, that once he knew that the German Government 
intended to reject the proposal, he might easily have accepted it in order to 
show the readiness of the Polish Government to fall in with the wishes of 
their great Allies, and thus have scored a tactical success; but that he had 
refrained from doing so for the reasons above stated. 

I said that in my opinion the last reason which he had mentioned was a 
legitimate one, but that the reason relating to the control of voters was less 
so, as the responsibility for that control rested entirely on the shoulders of a 
plebiscite commission. I observed, however, that His Excellency had not 
mentioned the danger of disturbances in the plebiscite area owing to the 
influx of out-voters, and added that the incitements to disturbances in this 
connection made by Monsieur Korfanty in a recent speech had done nothing 


3 For Polish allegations of this kind relating to both the Allenstein and Marienwerder 
plebiscites, see Vol. X, Nos. 601 and 602. 
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to allay the apprehensions of the plebiscite commission in this connection. 
I pointed out that the Commission was empowered by the treaty of Versailles 
to expel persons from the plebiscite area for that very reason and enquired 
whether His Excellency was aware that the German Government had officially 
demanded the expulsion of Monsieur Korfanty on those grounds. 

Prince Sapieha said he was aware of this and also the fact that Monsieur 
Korfanty’s expulsion had been demanded by Colonel Percival, as he knew 
from French sources. I demurred at once to the distinction thus drawn 
between the action of a single plebiscite commissioner and the commission 
itself, which was collectively responsible for any decision taken in a matter 
belonging to its competence. It was, I said, for the commission to accept or 
reject the demand by either interested party for the expulsion of a particular 
individual, and that it was not fair to discuss what might have been said for 
or against any such request in the commission by one of its members. If the 
French had told him that Colonel Percival desired Monsieur Korfanty’s 
expulsion it seemed to me rather like telling tales out of school. Prince 
Sapieha hastened to assure me that the French had not acted at all disloyally 
in the matter; they had told him personally, and the information had gone 
no further, of the demand for Monsieur Korfanty’s expulsion and had 
acquainted him with Colonel Percival’s opinion on the subject in order to 
impress on him the gravity of the situation and the serious necessity of keeping 
Monsieur Korfanty’s activities within legitimate bounds. His Excellency 
did not disguise from me his own opinion in regard to the foolishness of many 
of Monsieur Korfanty’s doings and said that if I saw the communications 
which he had found it frequently necessary to address to Monsieur Korfanty 
in order to restrain him, I should be quite satisfied that everything possible 
to that effect had been done. He believed that Monsieur Korfanty would 
now keep fairly quiet and he himself was not apprehensive of serious dis- 
orders if a solution of the out-voters’ difficulty was found by arranging for 
their vote to be recorded within the plebiscite area at a later date than that 
of the resident voters. I suggested that this alternative possessed the dis- 
advantage of prolonging the state of suspense, and consequently the possible 
period of disturbances, which would ensue from the moment when the voting 
began until the announcement of its results; for it would be clearly impossible 
to make any announcement of results at all until the whole vote had been 
taken, both of the resident voters and of the out-voters. His Excellency 
nevertheless maintained his optimistic view in regard to the absence of dis- 
turbances and expressed his belief that Poland would win the plebiscite. 

I am forwarding copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin, and to Colonel Percival at Oppeln. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 
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No. 103 


Note from Earl Curzon to M. Ciechanowski 
[C 13325/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 9, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note, No. 6187 of 
the 7th instant,' in which you inform me of the reasons why the Polish 
Government are unable to accept the proposal put forward by His Majesty’s 
Government in concert with the French and Italian Governments, that the 
votes of persons qualified to vote in the Upper Silesia Plebiscite should be 
recorded in the occupied territory of Germany. 

2. This proposal was made to the Polish Government with the object of 
promoting the impartial solution of a question on which the gravest issues 
depend. His Majesty’s Government regret therefore that the Polish Govern- 
ment have rejected it. The Polish Government advance in its stead three 
proposals which, since they are apparently intended not to be alternatives 
but to be cumulative, and since they include and are based upon the suggestion 
that the right to vote should not be extended to all persons born in Upper 
Silesia, are contrary to the express terms of the fourth section of the annex to 
article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles. This, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, is so contrary to the spirit of the treaty, that I can hold out no 
hope that the Conference of Ambassadors, when the proposal comes before 
them, will consider it favourably. 

I have, &c., 
(for Earl Curzon of Kedleston), 
S. P. WATERLOW 
t No. 100. 


No. 104 


Note from the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon 
(Received December 10) 


No. 132 [13484/1621/18] 


JAPANESE EMBASSY, LONDON, December 9, 1920 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship did me the honour in a note of the Ist instant! of asking 
me to obtain the views of the Japanese Government to the proposal which 
the British, French and Italian Governments came to agreement with regard 
to the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. I did not fail to communicate the proposal 
to the Japanese Government and am now authorized to state that the 
Japanese Government have no objection to the said proposal of the three 


Governments. 
! Not printed. 
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In this connection, the Japanese Government instruct me further to call 
Your Lordship’s attention to their wish that any questions like this which 
relate to the execution of the Peace Treaties should have been considered 
with the participation of the Japanese Government who are no doubt 


entitled to it. 
I have, &c., 


M. Nacatr 


No. 105 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [C 13398/1621/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 277! of 4th December. 

Proposal to approach Polish Government with a view to recall of Korfanty 
does not commend itself to us. You should insist that steps should be im- 
mediately taken by the Commission itself to expel him from Upper Silesia. 

If you are outvoted you should move the Commission to refer your pro- 
posal to the Conference of Ambassadors as a matter of urgency. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 1291. 


t No. 97. 


No. 106 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with M, Cambon 
[C 13859/1621/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1920 


Monsieur Cambon informed me today that, on the recommendation of 
General le Rond, the French government had made urgent representations 
at Warsaw with the view of a serious warning being given to Monsieur 
Korfanty that he must moderate his attitude in Upper Silesia. This appeared 
to the French government preferable to demanding the recall of Mons. 
Korfanty, as such recall would give a serious advantage to the Germans in 
the forthcoming plebiscite. 

I said that the advantage which the Polish party in Upper Silesia derived 
from the presence and activity of M. Korfanty consisted in his organizing 
a regular Terror directed against the German residents, based on the action 
of armed bands and assassination and kept up by inflammatory speeches and 
leaflets addressed to the Polish inhabitants. I reminded M. Cambon that 
General le Rond had declared his inability to maintain order unless the troops 
under his command were reinforced. The disorders and disturbances 
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apprehended were systematically organized, according to our information, 
by this M. Korfanty, and our officers on the spot were convinced that if 
Korfanty were removed, it would become much easier to maintain the peace. 
Korfanty had recently incited openly to resistance to the influx of the out- 
voters. The Polish government had—very foolishly, we thought—rejected 
the proposal for concentrating the outvoters in the occupied territoried [sic] on 
the left bank of the Rhine. It was therefore all the more important to put 
a stop to the mischievous agitation organized by Korfanty against the out- 
voters coming to Upper Silesia. 

In these circumstances, we had instructed our Commissioner at Oppeln 
to insist on the deportation of Korfanty. Should the Commission not agree 
to this course, the matter would come before the Conference of Ambassadors 
at Paris, but I hoped the French government would, on consideration, 
recognize that the action we proposed offered the best prospect of maintaining 
tranquillity in the storm centre of Upper Silesia.' 

E. A. C. 


! On December 12 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I am glad that Sir E. Crowe spoke so firmly. 
C. 12/12.’ 


No. 107 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewed December 15) 
No. 1390 Telegraphic: by bag [C 13862/1621/18} 


PARIS, December 14, 1920 


The instructions contained in your telegram No. 113 of the 11th instant! 
to Oppeln, repeated to me, make it probable that the question of Korfanty’s 
expulsion from Upper Silesia will come before the Conference of Ambassadors 
at an early date. 

Colonel Percival’s despatches, of which copies have been forwarded to 
me, make it quite clear that Korfanty’s expulsion 1s justified, and is, indeed, 
necessary if the Commission is to maintain strict impartiality, since members 
of the German Party have certainly been expelled on less clear evidence. 
I think, however, I ought to warn Your Lordship at this stage that the pro- 
posal will meet with vehement opposition from the French Government, and 
that I shall probably receive no support from any of my other colleagues. 
The French Government may in particular urge that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who have no troops in Upper Silesia, are not entitled to dictate a 
measure which might involve disturbances threatening the lives of French 
and Italian soldiers. The reply that this argument is a confession of the 
inability of the Commission to maintain its authority in the district, or that 
it might be better to risk the small disturbance which Korfanty’s expulsion 
might now cause rather than the serious disturbance which his presence is 
likely to cause at the time of the vote, will not convince them. 
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If the matter is discussed at the Conference there will be three courses 
open to me:— 


1. To withdraw the proposal in face of the opposition. 

2. Lo refer the matter back to His Majesty’s Government. 

3. To indicate that if the French Government are not prepared to redeem 
the assurances, given in the recent discussions, that the Commission 
should act with strict impartiality between the two parties, His Majesty’s 
Government will be compelled to withdraw their Commissioner. 


Of these courses, the first will be somewhat humiliating to His Majesty’s 
Government and in particular to Colonel Percival, who has been instructed 
to take the initiative in making the proposal; the second merely postpones 
and throws back on His Majesty’s Government the responsibility for the 
decision; the third is the one argument likely to produce any effect on the 
French Government, but I should be very reluctant to use it unless I were 
assured that His Majesty’s Government have seriously counted the cost, 
and are prepared to go to the length of withdrawing from the Commission 
in case their proposal is not accepted by the French Government. 

I should be glad of instructions as to the line I am to take if and when the 
question is raised at the Conference of Ambassadors, but I venture to express 
the strong hope that I shall not be instructed to use any threat which His 
Majesty’s Government are not in the last resort prepared to execute. 


No. 108 
Note from Herr Sthamer to Mr. Lloyd George! 
[C 13936/1621/18] 
Confidential. Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, December 14, 1920 


Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a note which reached me on the 
11th instant from my Government, with instructions to hand it to Your 
Excellency. As I have not yet been able to carry out this instruction, for 
which purpose I had applied for an interview with Your Excellency, I 
think it desirable, in view of the importance of the contents of the note, 
which is a reply to that of Your Excellency of the goth ultimo,? not to wait 
any longer, and accordingly have the honour tosend it herewith accompanied 
by an English translation.3 

I have, &c., 
STHAMER 


' A copy of this note and of its enclosure was sent by the Secretary to the Cabinet, Sir 
M. Hankey, to the Foreign Office, where it was received on December 15 as was a copy 
sent direct from the German Embassy. 

2 No. 93. 

3 The German text of this note is printed in D.G.X. ii, Juli-Dezember 1920, pp. 49-50. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 108 


Note communicated by German Embassy 
Translation 


According to instructions received from my Government, I have the honour 
to hand the following answer to Your Excellency’s note of the 3oth November, 
1920 :— 

“The German Government has carefully examined the proposal which 
the British Prime Minister has made regarding the plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia in the name of the British, the French, the Italian Governments and 
has the honour to answer as follows :— 

“The Peace Treaty gives Germany the right to rest assured that during 
the Plebiscite all voting be free, uninfluenced and secret, and that absolutely 
no difference be made between those persons dwelling in Upper Silesia and 
those not living there but who have the right to vote. This claim can only 
be met if the act of voting be carried out in complete uniformity of plan and 
action. This principle of uniformity according to Articles 95 and 109 of the 
Peace Treaty was carried out to the letter, both as regards time and place, 
during the Plebiscites of Schleswig and East and West Prussia, and the con- 
ditions stipulated in Articles 95 and 109 correspond essentially with the 
conditions of paragraph 4 of the Annex to Article 88. Besides, the Council 
of Ambassadors recognised the principle of complete uniformity during the 
act of voting when it rejected the proposal to use two separate ballot-boxes 
in East Prussia. And in their note of the 30th November the British, the 
French and the Italian Governments show that they adhere to the principles 
which are laid down by the Peace Treaty, and which have been acted upon 
so far. The German Government appreciates with satisfaction that the 
proposal put before it has been dictated by the well-meaning intention to 
prevent disorder, which might be occasioned by the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 
It is also fully aware of the great responsibility which the three Governments 
have undertaken in setting themselves the task to secure the free, uninfluenced 
and secret vote and during the days of the plebiscite to protect from all 
danger the territory of Upper Silesia which has been entrusted to their care. 
In recognition of this, and guided by the wish to facilitate the task of the three 
Powers, the German Government is prepared to submit the problem raised 
in the Note of the goth of November to a renewed detailed examination. 
It begs to point out that the proposal of the Powers would encounter great 
technical difficulties as to transport, housing, &c., and further draws 
attention to the fact that, according to paragraph 6 of the Note, the result 
of the plebiscite cannot be known until the votes of the residents as well as 
of the non-residents have been collected and added. Furthermore, it seems 
highly doubtful whether it will be possible entirely to avoid a discrimination 
of those entitled to vote, as well as a violation of the principle of secrecy. 
The German Government is of opinion that a verbal discussion would be 
best and in the quickest way enable it to come to a decision concerning the 
questions raised by the note. The German Government therefore has the 
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honour to propose that a conference should take place as soon as possible 
between delegates of those Governments which have put forward the proposal 
and of those Governments to which it has been made, and would be grateful if 
the British Prime Minister would also transmit this proposition to the French 
and Italian Governments.’4 


4 In a note dated December 17 Lord Curzon informed Herr Sthamer that the Prime 
Minister did not think that anything would be gained by a personal interview at this stage 
but that the German Government’s reply would be considered by the Allied Governments 
concerned. 


No. 109 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 17) 
No. 1394 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General/199/3] 


PARIS, December 15, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairman- 
ship of M. Jules Gambon and considered the following questions: 

...! (8) The Conference considered the reply of the German Government 
to the proposal of the Supreme Council with regard to the methods to be 
adopted for enabling the out-voters to vote in the Upper Silesian Plebiscite.? 
As the German Government have refused to accept the proposal that the 
voting should take place in the Rhineland territory, the Conference decided 
to accept the alternative proposal adopted by the Supreme Council,3 namely 
that the out-voters shall vote at a different and subsequent date to the 
inhabitants. The Plebiscite Commission is to be instructed to proceed at 
once to make the necessary arrangements to carry out this decision. The 
Italian Ambassador pointed out that the decision of the Supreme Council 
had been taken in the absence of Count Sforza,+ and that therefore he must 
await instructions from his Government as to the proposal now made. He 
hopes to be able to inform the Conference of his Government’s decision 
within 48 hours... .! 


1 The omitted sections related to other matters. 2 See enclosure in No. 108. 
3 On November 27; see Nos. go and 111. * Cf. No. 93, n. 1. 
No. 110 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 20) 
No. 834 [C 14318/1621/18] 
Very confidential WARSAW, December 16, 1920 
My Lord, 


I have the honour to inform you that, in the course of conversation yester- 
day, the Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me privately and informally 
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about the question of Upper Silesia. He seemed inclined to think that, 
perhaps in about a month’s time, the Allies might put forward a proposal 
for a compromise between Germany and Poland in regard to this question. 
I said that, speaking likewise quite personally, I did not see how the Treaty 
of Versailles left any room for the suggestion of a compromise, and doubted 
indeed whether any compromise more effectual than that which might 
result from the plebiscite itself could be devised. I drew His Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that the plebiscite did not necessarily imply the assign- 
ment of the entire area to one or other of the claimants, but that the plebis- 
cite Commission, as soon as it became aware of the result of the voting, 
which would be taken by communes, would, as had been the case in other 
plebiscites and was provided for in the Treaty, make a map showing the 
results of the voting and then proceed to recommend a line based on those 
results to the Allied and Associated Powers, with whom the ultimate decision 
in regard to the adoption or modification of that line rested. The plebiscite 
therefore in itself seemed to me to offer all the necessary guarantees for a 
_ proper compromise between the conflicting interests based on the expressed 
wishes of the inhabitants. 

Prince Sapieha then expressed his regret that the Polish proposal for the 
division of the plebiscite area for taking the resident vote into an eastern 
and western zone had been rejected. In his opinion it would have enabled 
the Commission to place all the forces at its disposal successively in one or 
other zone for the day of voting and would thereby minimise the possibility 
of disturbances or violence. He added, moreover, that if the voting took 
place first in the eastern zone, its result would almost certainly be a Polish 
victory, and this might influence the later voting in a sense favourable to 
Poland. 

I pointed out that this would hardly be the case as there was no intention 
to publish any partial result of the poll, and that, even if his suggestion had 
been adopted, the western zone would have no opportunity of knowing 
how the eastern zone had voted, and the system therefore would not, so far 
as I could see, be favourable to Poland or the reverse. Prince Sapieha on 
reflection appeared to concur in this view. 

His Excellency went on to allude, but repeating that he spoke quite 
unofficially, to the very widespread impression in Poland that England 
would prefer to see Upper Silesia retained by Germany, and to the prevailing 
conviction, which he did not himself of course share, that the proposal to 
allow the outvoters to vote at Cologne would mean the favouring of the 
German outvoters, as the vote would be taken under British auspices. I 
said that this idea really seemed to me too absurd, and that people who 
made such criticisms or drew such conclusions might at least read the text 
of the proposal made by the three Governments. The proposal had not 
indicated Cologne as a necessary place for recording outvotes, but as an 
example of a convenient spot in German territory under Allied occupation 
for that purpose; nor, according to the proposal, was voting outside the 
plebiscite area to be confined neccessarily to one place. 
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Prince Sapieha quite agreed with me, but went on to say that he could 
understand that, from a general point of view, it might be considered in 
England preferable for British interests that Upper Silesia should remain in 
German hands, and its extensive industries under German management. It 
would, after all, be quite logical to argue that the administration of this 
important industrial area was a task beyond the strength and capacity for 
organisation of the new Polish State and that, if entrusted to it, its efficiency 
and prosperity would decline, to the detriment of general economic conditions 
in Europe, quite apart from the possible political complication of an en- 
deavour on the part of Germany to regain its possession, and he could not 
help thinking that reasoning of this description might have influenced 
English minds on this question in a sense unfavourable to Poland. 

I interrupted His Excellency at this point to express my complete dis- 
agreement with the idea that such considerations had influenced in the 
slightest degree English statesmen or officials concerned with the conduct 
of the plebiscite. I said that, speaking as an Englishman, and supposing 
that I were in any way responsible for the plebiscite, I should regard myself 
as being very much in the position of an umpire at an important football 
match. My purpose would certainly not be to umpire in such a way that 
one or other side won the match, but merely to count the goals, see that they 
were honestly got, and register the result; it was very likely that I should be 
whistled at and booed by partisans in the crowd of either team, but it was 
not my business either to take exception to the personal sympathies of anyone 
in the crowd or to take them into account while discharging my duties as 
an umpire. I felt convinced that my compatriots concerned with the Upper 
Silesian Plebiscite had been actuated by similar motives. Besides that, 
though there was an obvious risk of disturbances both during and after the 
plebiscite, whichever way it went, and though the outcome must have far- 
reaching consequences of both a political and economic order, it was my 
firm conviction that His Majesty’s Government cared less whether Upper 
Silesia belonged to Germany or to Poland than that it should belong to the 
country with which the majority of Upper Silesians wished it to be united; 
for that was in their opinion the surest basis for a durable settlement of this 
difficult problem. 

I am forwarding copies of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and to Colonel Percival at Oppeln. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 
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No. 111 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) and Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) 
No. 1304' Telegraphic (C 13936/1621/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1920, 6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1265 (518).? 

German reply} to our note of November goth‘ points out alleged difficul- 
ties in the way of polling outvoters in the occupied territory, and suggests 
early Conference between delegates of the three Allied Governments and 
German and Polish delegates. 

While there is something to be said for admitting both parties to discuss 
question with Conference of Ambassadors, we conceive this to be precluded 
by the decision of the inter-Allied Conference on November 27th. that, if 
the British proposal were rejected, the French alternative should take effect, 
namely that the outvoters should be brought into Silesia to vote after the 
vote of the residents has been taken. 

Please ask Government to which you are accredited whether this 1s stall 
their view, or whether they think that the German suggestion should be 
taken up. Polish Government have rejected British proposal. 


1 No. 1304 to Paris and No. 537 to Rome. 2 See No. go, n. 4. 
3 Enclosure in No. 108. 4 No. 93. 


No. 112 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) 
No. 1303 Telegraph: by bag (C 13862/1621/18] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1920 


Your telegram No. 1390 of the 14th December.! 

We fully realise that the proposal to expel Korfanty from Silesia is likely 
to meet with determined opposition from the French Government. I trust, 
however, that when the question comes before the Conference Your Excellency 
will be able to overcome that opposition by making it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government regard this measure as necessary, not only as the most effective 
means at the disposal of the Allies for maintaining order, but also in order 
to put the reputation of the Plebiscite Commission for impartiality beyond 
doubt. 

The position is that the principal Polish organiser and agitator enjoys 
complete immunity in spite of a series of acts of which any one would have 
been enough to cause the instant expulsion of a German political leader. 
Should the plebiscite go in favour of Poland, the Germans may be expected 
in any case to assert that the dice were loaded against them, and it is essential 
that the Allied Governments should be in a position to convince public 

1 No. 107. 
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opinion at home and abroad that the German outcry is baseless. But in 
view of the past history of the Plebiscite Commission, this will be impossible 
unless the Commission itself takes action against Korfanty. We contemplate 
with dismay the vista of disturbances and political complications which any 
doubt as to the freedom and fairness of the plebiscite result must open up, 
and we feel confident that the French Government will share and act upon 
our apprehensions, if the foregoing argument, fortified by the facts at Your 
Excellency’s disposal, is pressed upon them. 

In the event of the French Government urging that the French and Italian 
troops in the area are insufficient to cope with the disturbances which the 
expulsion of Korfanty will provoke, it may be useful to you to know that we 
are extremely sceptical not only as to this, but as to the assertion that serious 
disturbance is inevitable. All the information collected from the British 
mission tends to show that, provided the Commission acts with firmness, 
no grave disorders need be expected in this connection, and that the forces 
at its disposal could deal with such as may occur. 

Should it prove impossible to secure the adherence of your colleagues to 
the point of view set out above, Your Excellency should, in the last resort, 
refer the matter to His Majesty’s Government, in order that the alternative 
marked (3) in your telegram under reply may be considered. 


No. 113 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 28) 
No. 288 [C 14869/1621/18} 


OPPELN, December 18, 1920 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 277 of 4th December, 1920,' on the 
subject of the removal of M. Korfanty from Upper Silesia, I have the honour 
to report that I have renewed my demand to the Commission for M. Korfanty’s 
expulsion, and requested that, in the event of the Commission not seeing its 
way clear to accede to my demand, the matter may be submitted to the 
Conference of Ambassadors for consideration as a matter of urgency. 

2. Neither General Le Rond nor General de Marinis would agree to 
expulsion, the latter stating that, although he agreed that it was desirable 
that M. Korfanty should be removed from Upper Silesia, he maintained his 
previous opinion, that it should not be by means of expulsion by the Com- 
mission, but rather by a demand on the Polish Government at Warsaw. 

g. On the second point, namely, that the question of M. Korfanty’s 
expulsion may be submitted to the Conference of Ambassadors, General Le 
Rond stated that, in view of the fact that by a majority the Commission had 
decided that M. Korfanty should not be expelled, he did not consider that 
the question should be referred to the Conference of Ambassadors. 


t No. 97. 
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He also added that, in his view, even if the matter did go before the 
Conference of Ambassadors, it would take some considerable time, because 
he, on his part, would have to submit a memorandum, as he did not consider 
that both sides of the question would be otherwise heard. 

4. I repeated my request that the matter be referred to the Conference of 
Ambassadors, but, while General Le Rond showed a disposition to refuse 
my request definitely, General de Marinis declined to support him. The 
latter maintained that the matter should go to the Conference of Ambassadors 
in the form of a demand for M. Korfanty’s recall by the Warsaw Govern- 
ment, and proposed that he (General de Marinis) should submit such a 
demand. 

General de Marinis is now in his turn putting up his case against M. 
Korfanty, and I propose to re-submit my demand together with his. 

Action in the matter has been somewhat delayed by the heavy pressure 
of work in connexion with the completion of the plebiscite arrangements, 
which are not making rapid progress owing to constant discussion on points 
of procedure and details connected with the conduct of the plebiscite it- 
self. 

In the meanwhile I have the honour to enclose copies of the documents? 
which I have myself placed before the Commission, and which in all proba- 
bility will be submitted to the Conference of Ambassadors. 

: I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PerRcrvat 


2 Not printed. Two of these three documents were identical with those marked 5 and ¢ 
sent under cover of Oppeln despatch No. 277 (No. 97). 


No. 114 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 19, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 1401 Telegraphic [C 14166/1621/18] 


PARIS, December 19, 1920, 3.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1304.! 

As reported in my telegram No. 1394, paragraph eight,? the Conference of 
Ambassadors proceeded on December 15th to adopt French alternative 
scheme, in accordance with decision of Supreme Council November 27th.3 
The German proposal of a joint Conference was not discussed at all. The 
Italian Ambassador, who reserved his decision in order to obtain instructions, 
has now concurred in this course of action. Instructions have accordingly 
been sent to Plebiscite Commission to proceed at once to put French alterna- 
tive scheme into operation. 

May I be furnished with a copy of the Polish reply+ for my own informa- 
tion and for communication to French Government who are asking for it. 

Repeated to Rome. 


t No. 1rt. 2 No. 109. 3 See No. go. 4 See No. 100. 
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No. 115 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [C 14040/1621/18] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1920, 4 p.m. 
Conference of Ambassadors having instructed Plebiscite Commission to 
make necessary arrangements to carry out decision that out-voters shall 
vote in the area at a different and subsequent date to the residents, we wish 
to draw your attention to the following point. 

It is most important that these arrangements should be such as to ensure 
that the votes of the residents should not be counted and the result announced 
before the votes of the non-residents have in each commune been agglome- 
rated with them. 

We rely upon you to see to this. 

Repeated to Paris No. 1311. 


No. 116 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 24, 12 noon) 
No. 1142 Telegraphic (C 14677/1621/18] 


WARSAW, December 23, 1920! 


Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me yesterday whether there was 
any likelihood of question of Monsieur Korfanty’s expulsion from Upper Silesia 
being proceeded with: he had evidently heard that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were likely to demand it and drew my attention, with great emphasis, 
to very grave situation which his expulsion would create in the plebiscite 
area. He said that, after I had last spoken to him on the subject, (see my 
despatch No. 812)? he had again written to Monsieur Korfanty urging him as 
strongly as he could to keep quiet and abstain from any indiscretions. He 
thought that this injunction would be heeded but was very apprehensive 
of results if a man who had been elected to German Reichstag for something 
like twenty years by Polish vote in Upper Silesia was to be expelled at this 
stage of the proceedings. My latest information on the subject is derived 
from Paris telegram No. 13903 and, being unaware of reply sent by Your 
Lordship to Lord Hardinge’s request for instructions, I thought it prudent 
to disclaim knowledge of what was likely to happen as regards Monsieur Kor- 
fanty; I therefore said that the German request for his expulsion had ap- 
parently not been acted on and I did not know whether further action would 
be taken in matter. I pointed out, however, to Prince Sapiecha that Monsieur 
Korfanty had actually been guilty of the very offences for which certain Ger- 
mans had already been expelled from plebiscite area by Commission. 

Repeated to Paris [No.] 23. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 
2 No. 102. 3 No. 107. 
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No. 117 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 24, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 184 Telegraphic (C' 14676/1621/18] 


Immediate OPPELN, December 23, 1920, 9.45 p.m. 


Referring to your telegram No. 120.! 

I have pressed for my demand for expulsion and have been outvoted. 
I have requested that matter be submitted to Council of Ambassadors and 
this has been now agreed to. General Demarinis [sic] will probably submit his 
own report on Korfanty’s activities and will propose that Council of Ambas- 
sadors request Warsaw for Korfanty’s recall. I propose to forward my 
original demand for expulsion as submitted to Commission. General Lerond 
[sic] states that he will forward report advocating rejection of our demands 
and will lay stress on fact that onus of dealing with disorders resulting on 
Korfanty’s removal will fall on French troops and that he will take no re- 
sponsibility for consequences. Referring to my despatch No. 288? on this 
subject General Le Rond now states that he raises no objection whatever 
to matter being laid before Council of Ambassadors. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


' Not printed. This telegram repeated telegram No. 118 to Oppeln of December 21, also 
not printed, which enquired what was the position regarding M. Korfanty’s proposed 
expulsion. 

2 No. 113. 


No. 118 


The French Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon! 
[C 14664/1621/18] 


Télégramme de Monsieur Leygues & Monsieur de Fleuriau 


PARIS, le 23 Décembre 1920 


Lors de sa derniére réunion 4 Londres le Conseil Supréme a décidé,? en 
vue de diminuer les chances de troubles, de faire participer au plebiscite 
de Haute Silésie les émigrés plusieurs jours aprés les domiciliés. 

L’arrivée soudaine dans cette province d’un nombre considérable d’Alle- 
mands, dont les sentiments anti-polonais sont connus, peut néanmoins déter- 
miner de trés sérieux conflits. 

I] convient de se préoccuper de cette situation. Les effectifs d’occupation 
sont insuffisants pour assurer l’ordre au moment des votes. II est indispen- 
sable de les renforcer. 

1 This communication was received in the Foreign Office on December 24, 1920. A copy 
was sent by the Foreign Office on December 25 to the War Office, who replied on December 
27 that ‘in view of the military commitments elsewhere’ they strongly deprecated the 


despatch of any British troops to Upper Silesia. 
2 See No. go. 
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Actuellement les troupes frangaises sont presque seules 4 supporter le 
poids de l’occupation avec II 420 [11,420] hommes, assistés d’un faible 
contingent italien de 2 ooo hommes. 

En ce qui nous concerne, nous sommes dans |’impossibilité absolue 
d’augmenter notre contingent; nous avons assumé jusqu’ici de beaucoup la 
plus grande part des charges de l’occupation, tant a cause de l’abstention 
complete des Etats-Unis et de l’Angleterre, qu’en raison de la faible participa- 
tion italienne. Nos troupes sont les plus éprouvées par cette tache difficile 
et la haine des Allemands est concentrée sur elle[s]. 

Pour faire face aux éventualités que peut entrainer la venue des émigrants 
et pour affirmer aux yeux des populations la solidarité des Alliés, circonstance 
qui facilitera de beaucoup la tache des troupes d’occupation, il est indispen- 
sable que le Gouvernement britannique fasse un effort pour envoyer un 
contingent en Haute Silésie. J’invite Ambassadeur de la République a 
Rome a insister auprés du Gouvernement italien afin qu’il renforce ses 
effectifs. 

M. Lloyd George a, d’autre part, envisagé lors des derniéres réunions de 
Londres la possibilité de prélever sur le Rhin quelques bataillons pour les 
envoyer en Silésie. Veuillez le rappeler au Gouvernement britannique et lui 
exposer les raisons si graves pour lesquelles nous lui demandons de mettre 
ce projet a exécution. 


No. 119 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 25) 
No. 3810 [C 14725/1621/18] 


My Lord, PARIS, December 24, 1920 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 1303 of the 17th instant,! respecting the proposed expulsion of M. 
Korfanty from Upper Silesia, and to refer to Colonel Percival’s telegram to 
Your Lordship No. 184 of the 23rd inst.? on the same subject. I need hardly 
assure Your Lordship that when this question comes hefore the Conference 
of Ambassadors I shall present the case in the manner indicated in your tele- 
gram under reply, and endeavour to the best of my ability to bring my 
colleagues in line with the views of His Majesty’s Government with which 
I am personally in complete agreement. I think, however, that it is right 
that I should warn Your Lordship that the inherent difference of aim which 
separates His Majesty’s Government and the French Government in this 
matter will deprive the arguments advanced in your telegram of the greater 
part of their value and force. I am afraid that the French Government do 
not in the least share the apprehension felt by His Majesty’s Government as 
regards the freedom and fairness of the plebiscite, and arguments based on 
these apprehensions are likely to leave them entirely unmoved. The French 


t No. 112. 2 No. 117. 
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Government have indeed apprehensions of their own with regard to this 
plebiscite which are equally real but of an entirely different nature. Their 
dominating fear is that the voting may result in a German victory which 
would leave Germany in possession of the Upper Silesian coalfield and save 
her from being entirely dependent on the Ruhr basin for her coal supply. 
They rightly feel that the more dependent Germany is on the Ruhr coal, the 
more potent will be their favourite threat of a French occupation of the Ruhr 
basin, and their whole outlook on the Upper Silesian question is influenced 
by this consideration. By giving way with regard to the out-voters they have 
already seriously endangered the chances of Polish success in the result of 
the plebiscite, and they will therefore be all the less inclined to prejudice the 
position still further by disorganising the Polish propaganda in the plebiscite 
area. 

As to the danger of disturbances being provoked by Korfanty’s expulsion, 
I will of course insist that the Commission, if it acts with firmness, can easily 
cope with such as may occur, but I foresee that if I quote the reports which 
Your Lordship has received from the British Mission (by which I presume 
is meant Colonel Percival and his staff) the French will retaliate by quoting 
equally convincing reports from General Le Rond in the opposite sense. 

In these circumstances it will be difficult for me to be able to convince 
the French Government by arguments of the desirability of M. Korfanty’s 
expulsion, and it was for this reason that I suggested that if His Majesty’s 
Government really desire this man’s expulsion, it would be necessary to 
bring some sort of pressure to bear on the French Government to overcome 
their reluctance. I trust, therefore, that His Majesty’s Government, if they 
really intend to carry their point in the matter of Korfanty, will consider 
forthwith whether or not they are prepared to use the threat of withdrawing 
from the Plebiscite Commission, and not postpone their examination of this 
all important point till after the matter has reached a deadlock at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. A discussion of the question at the Conference of 
Ambassadors is bound to be acrimonious, and for that very reason to be 
avoided, unless His Majesty’s Government are determined either to have 
their way or to be quit of all further responsibility. A discussion ending in an 
adjournment will only delay the settlement and accentuate the disagreement, 
which the French press will not be slow to advertise and magnify. If in the 
end His Majesty’s Government decide not to use pressure but to acquiesce 
in the French view, the last state of the plebiscite will be worse than the 
first, for the continuance of Korfanty in Upper Silesia will be held up as a 
rebuff to His Majesty’s Government and a triumph for the Polish agitators. 

A further argument which I would venture to advocate against taking 
two bites at this cherry is that if Korfanty’s expulsion is to have any tangible 
effect it ought to take place forthwith. The question ought to be settled one 
way or another at a single sitting, so as not to allow the discussion to be 
protracted until his expulsion, if decided upon, has lost most of its value. 

I have, &c., 
HARDINGE OF PENSHURST 
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No. 120 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received December 28, 7 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 14889/1621/18| 


OPPELN, December 28, 1920, 1.45 p.m. 
Earliest possible date of plebiscite (? is) March 13th. Following are 
proposed stages. 

A. Publication of steps to be taken by out-voters to establish right to vote, 
December 30th. 

B. Publication of regulations for plebiscite, January roth. 

C. Establishment of Plebiscite Committees in Communes, January 14th. 

D. Closing of voting lists, February 3rd. 

E. Last date for receipt of protests against lists of voters, February 17th. 

F. Last date for adjudication of protests, March 8th. 

These dates are based on D, which gives barely time for receipt and 
examination of out-voters’ claims to vote. As early steps have to be taken to 
arrange questions of transportation of out-voters with German and Polish 
Governments it is desirable that these Governments should be informed 
officially [of] decision (? regarding) (? out-voters at once on account of) 
examination.! 

1 In his telegram No. 1323 of December 30 Lord Curzon instructed Lord Hardinge to 
propose that the Conference of Ambassadors, if it had not already done so, should inform the 


two Governments as soon as possible of the administrative arrangements for holding the 
plebiscite. 


No. 121 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardtnge (Paris) 
No. 1321 Telegraphic: by bag [C 14725/1621/18] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1920 


Your despatch No. 3810 of December 24th.! 

We are unwilling at this stage to commit ourselves to a definite decision 
to withdraw from the plebiscite, if the French Government support General 
Lerond [sic] in refusing to expel Korfanty. 

Your Excellency is however authorised, if the arguments outlined in my 
telegram No. 1303 of December 17th? prove of no avail, to make it clear 
that we feel very strongly on the matter, and that persistence in a non possumus 
attitude will oblige His Majesty’s Government seriously to consider the with- 
drawal of their Commissioner from participation in a plebiscite which they 
can but regard as irreparably tainted with partiality, and to make public 
their reasons for this step. 


1 No. 119. 
2 No. 112. 
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No. 122 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 4, 1921) 
No. 303 [C 167/92/18] 
OPPELN, December 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that during the last two weeks this Commission 
has been engaged in completing the regulations for the plebiscite, and that 
these regulations are ready with the exception of the instructions referring 
to the procedure to be adopted in connexion with the scrutiny of the votes. 

2. With regard to this latter subject, as I have already informed Your 
Lordship by telegram,! the French claim that it is impossible to arrange for 
the votes of residents to be left unexamined until after those of the non- 
residents have been added. I have put forward a proposal that the 2,500 
odd voting urns should be sealed and collected at convenient centres in 
districts immediately after the votes of the residents have been placed in 
them, and before these votes are scrutinised, and that the urns should be 
kept at these centres, under guard, until the day for the voting of the non- 
residents, when they should be returned to the communes so that all the 
votes may be counted together on the evening of the second voting day. 

3. The French have raised considerable objection to this proposal which 
they say is impracticable. They state that the urns available are much too 
lightly built to stand the stress of transportation to the centres, and that they 
will certainly be attacked by bands either on the day of the first vote, when 
they are being conveyed to the centre of collection, or, at any rate, on the 
day when they are being returned to the communes. 

4. I have pointed out that a scheme must certainly be devised whereby 
the votes of residents remain unexamined until those of the non-residents 
have been added, and the French have agreed to go into the matter with a 
view to my demand being met, but so far a workable scheme has not yet 
been produced in substitution for the one which I have proposed, whilst, 
on the other hand, every opportunity is being taken to point out to General 
de Marinis and myself that such a scheme is, in fact, not possible, and that 
therefore the votes of the residents must necessarily be counted before those 
of the non-residents are added. I am, of course, opposing such a proposal 
to the best of my ability. 

5. I should perhaps mention that on the occasion of a visit to me to-day, 
Herr von Moltke, who is representing Prince Hatzfeld, demanded to know 
whether it was true that it was proposed that the out-voters should register 
their votes a fortnight later than those of the residents. I could, of course, 
give no definite reply, as we have not yet received official communication to 
the effect that this procedure is to be adopted. Herr von Moltke then went 
on to say that he trusted that such a proposal would not be carried out, as 
it was bound to create very serious disorder—far more serious than was 
likely to occur in the case of residents and non-residents voting on the same 


t Oppeln No. 183 of December. 22, not printed. 
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day. In fact, he thought that, if such a scheme were carried out, it would 
mean that the greater part of the votes of the non-residents would never 
be registered. 

6. Herr von Moltke then asked whether it was likely that the voting 
would be by zones. This proposal he thought to be more reasonable, and 
one against which there could be very little objection. 

I should perhaps mention here that General Le Rond did, in fact, propose 
that Upper Silesia should be divided into two equal portions—a western 
and an eastern—for purposes of voting, and that residents should vote in the 
first zone on the first Sunday and non-residents in the same zone on the 
second Sunday, and so on in the second zone. My principal objection to such 
a scheme would be that it would unduly prolong the actual plebiscite, and 
when General de Marinis and myself stated in Commission that, if such a 
scheme should be adopted, we should take it for granted that the first zone 
to vote would be the western zone, General Le Rond said that he wished to 
withdraw his proposal. 

7. With reference to Herr von Moltke’s statement, that he considered that 
a scheme whereby the non-residents should vote fourteen days after the 
residents would produce more serious unrest than would be the case if they 
all voted on the same day, I fear that he is right, in view of the attitude 
recently adopted by M. Korfanty and his agents. 

8. During the last week General Le Rond has almost daily remarked to 
General [de] Marinis and myself that, owing to the small number of troops in 
Upper Silesia, there would be little possibility of taking effective action if 
serious disorders occurred. He inferred? that the troops would be able to 
do little more than stand aside and let the two parties fight. He never 
failed to mention that, in accordance with Marshal Foch’s estimate, not less 
than 60,000 men would be required to maintain order during the period of 
the plebiscite. When this matter has been under discussion I have expressed 
an opinion in favour of the Commission taking steps to increase the police, 
and also to provide for this force being properly and suitably armed. 

It has also been pointed out by me that very energetic measures should 
be taken to complete the armament and equipment of the police force without 
delay, and I have, in Commission, drawn attention to the fact that many of 
the Customs officials, frontier guards and police have been without arms 
for months, and in some cases ever since the August insurrection. Some 
measures are, I am pleased to say, being taken to carry out improvements in 
these matters. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PErcrvau 


2 A pencilled note at this point on the filed copy of the despatch reads ‘i.e. implied’. 
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No. 123 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Recewved January 6) 
No. 2 [C 420/92/18] 
BERLIN, January I, 1921 
My Lord, 

With reference to Colonel Percival’s despatch No. 291 of December 22nd 
last! to Your Lordship, I have the honour to transmit herewith a memoran- 
dum by the Commercial Secretary to His Majesty’s Embassy on the probable 
effects of the transfer of Upper Silesia or parts thereof to Poland. 

I am forwarding a copy of the memorandum to Colonel Percival. 

I have, &c., 
KILMARNOCK 


t Not printed. This despatch referred to enquiries made independently by the French 
and British Economics Departments of the Plebiscite Commission into the probable effects 
of the transfer of whole or part of Upper Silesia to Poland. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 123 
Memorandum on the probable effects of the transfer of Upper Silesta to Poland 


BERLIN, December 29, 1920 


With reference to the attached reports? as to the commercial, industrial 
and financial effects of the transfer of Upper Silesia or parts thereof to Poland, 
I have the following observations to make :— 

1. It must be remembered that Upper Silesia has been entirely developed 
by Germany, and that its commerce, industry and finance are bound up 
completely with German banks and German industrial enterprises. It has 
been sufficiently demonstrated since the conclusion of the war that the sudden 
severance of areas which are economically and industrially interdependent 
can only lead to extreme disorganisation and hardship for at least one of the 
districts concerned, generally for both. 

2. In endeavouring to form an estimate of the effect on Upper Silesia of 
its separation from Germany, it is necessary to take into consideration one 
factor which is doubtful, and that is the attitude which the Germans would 
adopt. They would be placed in the dilemma of having to choose between 
abandoning Upper Silesia completely and risking that somebody else will 
step in and take their place, or of retaining such commercial, industrial and 
financial hold on it as they can, in the hope that they would soon be recog- 
nised as indispensable and be able to make their own terms on being requested 
to preserve the industry of Upper Silesia from collapse. — 

3. I think it will be universally admitted that, as Poland has neither the 
financial means nor the right kind of personnel to run the very complicated 
and highly industrialised area of Upper Silesia, this district would be speedily 
reduced to a state of chaos if, after a decision adverse to them, the Germans 

2 Not attached to filed copy. 
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withdrew from it. It is true that the idea has already been mooted of asking 
an English congern to run the industrial area for the Poles, but it must be 
considered doubtful whether such a plan would be practicable, even were 
large financial means and a large number of highly-trained mining and other 
experts held in readiness and brought forward on the withdrawal of the 
Germans. It is naturally not merely technical training, but, even to a larger 
degree, experience and knowledge of the workers and the country which 
would be necessary for the successful administration of Upper Silesia. 

4. It may in any case be taken for granted that the Germans will do all in 
their power to create an impossible situation in Upper Silesia if the plebiscite 
goes against them, and it is difficult to say [? see] how they can fail to be suc- 
cessful, as all they need do is to leave the country to its own devices. However, 
even if they attempted to keep the more important mining and industrial con- 
cerns going, past experiences show that the Poles would probably make life 
impossible for them. 

5. I agree with the remarks in the attached papers that the food question 
would also become very acute on Upper Silesia falling to Poland. I am not 
sure what the food situation in Poland is, but as far as my recollection goes, 
conditions are bad. Whatever else she might do, Germany would certainly 
not send food to Upper Silesia if she lost it, and this again is a most important 
factor for which elaborate preparations would have to be made before- 
hand, presumably by the Allies, as Poland is hardly in a position to do so. 

6. Currency trouble will also be very serious, as it would hardly be possible 
to have a different coinage in Upper Silesia from the rest of Poland, and the 
sudden change from German to Polish currency would immediately place 
Upper Silesia in a much more disadvantageous position for the purchase of 
all its necessaries than it 1s [in] at present. 

Credit might perhaps be forthcoming from France, England or America 
ifthe mines and industrial undertakings were given security, but, as mentioned 
above, even strong financial support would not overcome the inherent 
difficulty of actually running the country. It must also be remembered that 
the manner in which Poland has dealt with such industrial areas as have 
fallen to her does not offer any incentive to invest money in concerns within 
Polish territory. 

7. As far as coal is concerned, my fear is not so much that there would 
be difficulties about disposing of Upper Silesian coal, or even of Germany 
purchasing coal from Poland, but rather that the conditions following upon 
a transfer of Upper Silesia to Poland would be such that little or no coal 
would be produced, with the result that the situation would become critical 
in all those areas (parts of Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy) which 
are mainly dependent on Silesian coal. 

8. With regard to the attached Polish bulletin,? entitled “The Future of the 
Upper Silesian Iron Works’, I should not like to express an opinion until 
Colonel Percival has tested the figures and the reason for the changes shown, 
if the latter should prove correct. On the face of it, however, the statements 
made do not seem probable. F, THELWALL 
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No. 124 


Note from the German Ambassador to Earl Curzon (Received January 3) 
No. Ar [C 2412/92/18] 
Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, fanuary I, 1921 


The German Ambassador has the honour by order of his Government to 
inform the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the German Peace 
Delegation at Paris has been instructed to transmit the following note to 
the French Minister-President as an interim reply to the note of the Allied 
Governments in the matter of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite. 

‘The German Government has received the note of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference of December 27th.! It must protest against the decision that the 
voting of the persons entitled to vote but not domiciled in the plebiscite 
zone will take place at a later date than that of those similarly entitled who 
reside within the area. It will set forth its views in a subsequent note. ’? 

t Not traced in Foreign Office archives. The note presumably resulted from the agree- 
ment reached by the Conference of Ambassadors on December 27 ‘to notify the German 


and Polish Governments of the decision’ taken on December 15 (see No. 114 above). 
2 See No. 127, n. 1. 


No. 125 
Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received January 3, 3 p.m.) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [C 117/92/18] 
OPPELN, january 2, 1921, 8.40 p.m. 


Plebiscite regulations are now complete, with the exception of chapter 
dealing with procedure and counting of votes. This chapter is delayed 
owing to the fact that it is not easy to make arrangements for allowing for 
votes of residents to remain unexamined and be kept secret until those of 
non-residents have been added. There is reason to think that Polish party 
may create serious disturbances, after residents have voted, with the object 
of preventing votes of non-residents or at any rate to produce situation which 
will make it impossible to prevent results of residents’ votes becoming known. 

It is indeed becoming clear to me and to my Italian colleague that post- 
ponement of voting of non-residents is likely to cause more trouble and more 
disorder than if all were to vote on the same day. General Lerond [sic] has 
so far not seriously disputed this contention but argues that Commission has 
no responsibility for arrangement under which out-voters vote on different 
days but has merely to carry out instructions received on this subject. 

My own view now is that, if for shortage of troops it is necessary to vote 
on separate days, the best solution would be to divide Upper Silesia into 
two or three zones in such a way that it would be unlikely that either party 
would derive advantage from fact that one zone voted before the other, and 
to arrange for residents and non-residents to vote on same day. Should 
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solution of this kind ever be contemplated I am ready to submit proposals 
for such a partition.' General Demarinis [sic] would probably support pro- 
posal of this nature. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


™ Such a solution was in fact proposed by Dr. Mayer, the German Ambassador in Paris, 
in a conversation with Lord Hardinge on January 12, 1921. 


No. 126 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [C 117/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1921, 6 p.m. 


If you are satisfied that the solution outlined in the last paragraph of your 
telegram No. 195! is in existing circumstances the only way of attaining 
the result indicated in my telegram No. 121? as indispensable, you should 
arrange for reference to Conference of Ambassadors. 

Repeated to Paris No. 3 and Berlin No. 4. 


1 No. 125. 

2 Not primted. In this telegram of December 25 Lord Curzon said that it was essential 
(1) that the result of the voting should not become known ‘separately before the non- 
residents had voted and (2) that, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty, the votes of 
the non-residents should be combined with those of the residents in the commune where 
they were born. 


No. 127 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) 


No. 72 [C 434/92/18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1921 
My Lord, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith copy of a note! from the German 
Ambassador at this Court, proposing that the procedure to be adopted by the 
Upper Silesia Plebiscite Commission for registering the votes of the out- 
voters should form the subject of a conference in which German delegates, 
and presumably also Polish delegates, should participate. 

2. There are strong objections to withdrawing the right and duty of 
settling the conditions of the plebiscite from the Inter-Allied Commission 
and entrusting it to a conference such as that now proposed by the German 
Government. The German Government declare their readiness to put 

' Not printed. An identical note was delivered on January 5 by the German Peace 


Delegation to the Conference of Ambassadors. For the German text see D.G.X. ii, Januar— 
Juni 1921, pp. 11-14. 
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forward proposals; but they do not in fact put them forward, presumably 
because they prefer a conference where plans can be discussed orally. I 
have little confidence in oral discussions in which German and Polish 
officials take part. It is open both to the Germans and to the Poles to put 
forward proposals and suggestions, and both parties may be assured that 
these will receive due consideration, whether by the Plebiscite Commission 
on the spot or by the Conference of Ambassadors. But if a decision were to 
be made dependent on agreement between the Germans and the Poles, 
there would be little prospect of anything but interminable disputes and nega- 
tive results. 

3. As regards the criticisms which the German Government direct against 
the procedure now contemplated, I do not think that any case is made out 
for the contention that to take separately the residents’ and the out-voters’ 
votes would be contrary to the treaty. There is more force in what is said 
as to the danger of disturbances if, when the German out-voters arrive, the 
result of the residents’ vote, previously taken, is known to have been favour- 
able to Poland. The responsibility for dealing with that danger must be 
placed upon the Commission. 

4. I should be glad if Your Excellency, when the present German note 
comes before the Conference of Ambassadors, would bear the above con- 
siderations in mind and would take the opportunity of pointing out that the 
apprehension of serious disturbances under the procedure at present con- 
templated, confirmed as it is by Colonel Percival’s recent telegrams and 
despatches, affords an additional reason for insisting on the expulsion of 
Korfanty without further loss of time. For Korfanty is undoubtedly, and 
almost overtly, organising resistance to the German out-voters. 

5. Copy of this despatch has been sent to Colonel Percival and to His 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin. 

Iam, &c., 
(for the Secretary of State) 
S. P. WATERLOW 


No. 128 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received January 11, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [C 785/92/18] 

PARIS, January I0, 1921, 10 p.m. 

The question of Korfanty’s expulsion is to be brought up at the Conference 

on Wednesday morning,' and I have been preparing the ground with my 
colleagues and the French Government. 

1 i.e. January 12. In fact the Upper Silesian question was not discussed by the Conference 

of Ambassadors at their meeting that day, and in a minute on the file, undated, but prob- 


ably of January 14, Lord Curzon wrote: ‘We have dropped the Korfanty proposal for the 
present. C.’ 
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I have explained to all of them views of His Majesty’s Government. 
Practically no support is to be expected from Italians, their only aim being 
to find some middle course which does not appear to exist. My Japanese 
colleague is disinterested. This afternoon I spent an hour and a half at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs discussing this question and I have made them 
aware that in the event of persistence in opposing his expulsion, His Majesty’s 
Government will seriously consider withdrawal of their commissioner. This, 
I may point out, is regarded as a very extreme measure by all those to whom 
I have mentioned it, since it would tar both French and Italian Govern- 
ments with the charge of partiality. French Government have for the past 
month, so they tell me, persistently pressed Polish Government to give orders 
to Korfanty to keep quiet and they point out that their efforts have so far 
succeeded that not only has he kept quiet but he has issued a proclamation 
to his Polish compatriots, of which I have a copy before me, in which he has 
urged upon them to keep quiet whatever happens and to maintain public 
order. Following paragraph occurs towards the end of a long manifesto, 
which I am told is placarded throughout Upper Silesia :— 


“Whatever events may occur, keep calm, maintain your equanimity and 
be most vigilant supporters of public order. Whatever happens do not 
allow yourselves to turn aside from the only thing that matters—the vote. 
Calm and tranquillity can alone serve our cause. You are strongest; 
show yourselves the most just.’ 


This is a new factor of which we apparently have no knowledge. French 
Government point out that it would be ridiculous to demand expulsion of a 
man who only a few days ago adjured his compatriots to maintain public 
order under any circumstances whatever. They also add that whatever 
disorders may be provoked in future at time of plebiscite, steps taken for 
expulsion of Korfanty at present moment would be certain to produce very 
serious troubles of which they alone would have to bear the brunt, since 
Italian troops in Upper Silesia are at the moment reduced to about (? only) 
700 men. 

I made a suggestion that Polish Government might be induced to send 
orders to Korfanty to withdraw. To this M. Berthelot replied that they 
could not possibly do so, since Korfanty is head of Polish organisation, and it 
would be implied by Poles throughout Upper Silesia that Poland was dis- 
interesting herself in favour of Germany. 

It is now nearly two months since Korfanty made his speech at Rosen- 
berg. During that time he has kept quiet. He has now issued a proclamation 
which is satisfactory in its terms. I do not see any likelihood, if question is 
raised at Conference on Wednesday next, of obtaining a solution in accor- 
dance with your views, and I suggest whether it may not be desirable to 
adjourn question for more mature consideration. 
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No. 129 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Parts) 
No. 95 (C 744/92/18] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 192I 


My Lord, 
On December goth the Cabinet took the following decision :-— 


‘In order to secure the adoption in Germany of fair conditions for the 
plebiscite, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should be authorised, 
as a last resort, to state that the British Government would be willing to 
send a force not exceeding four battalions (of five hundred men each) 
from the Army of occupation of the Rhine to reinforce the Allied Army 
of Occupation in Silesia until the completion of the plebiscite. While 
this force would come under the general control of the President of the 
Plebiscite Commission, arrangements should be made that the local 
command in the area in which it was employed should be entrusted to a 
British officer.’ 


2. In communicating the above to Your Excellency I rely on your not 
making use of or disclosing the possibility of the dispatch of these troops 
without further instructions. 

Iam, &c., 
(for the Secretary of State) 
E. A. C. 


No. 130 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [C 657/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, january 11, 1921, 12.30 p.m. 


We have received note from German Ambassador’ protesting against 
alleged action of Polish authorities in penalising Upper Silesians living in 
Poland who are suspected of wishing to vote German. German Government 
have absolutely reliable information that such persons are being prevented 
from procuring necessary papers of identity, and from carrying on lawful 
propaganda. Polish authorities are anxious to obstruct their departure for 
Silesia. 

Can you confirm? 

1 Of January 8, 1921, not printed. 
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No. 131 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C 657/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January II, 1921, I p.m. 


According to note received from German Ambassador! German Govern- 
ment have precise information that Polish Government have completed 
military preparations for fomenting rising in Upper Silesia to break out in the 
middle of this month. Allegations are of three kinds: (1) that depots for 
arms and dumps of technical material have been organised along the 
frontier, (2) that combatant groups have been organised in Silesia under 
officers from Poland, and (3) that concentration of troops near the frontier 
is increasing. According to sketch map, submitted in illustration of last 
point, these concentrations amount to some 190,000 men. 

Can you confirm? 


1 This further note of January 8, 1921, is not printed. 


No. 132 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 13, 3 p.m.) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [C 975/92/18] 
WARSAW, January 12, 1921, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 8:! alleged Polish preparations for a rising in Upper 
Silesia. 

I much doubt truth and strongly suspect that German intelligence service 
has got hold of former Polish General Staff plan the execution of which was 
timed for mid January. It was however stopped—or exposure killed it; 
please see my telegrams Nos. 1027? and 1038.3 

I am asking British Military Mission meanwhile to make enquiries, and 
have brought German statements to notice of Polish Government requesting 
information. 

1 No. 131. 2 No. 73. 3 See No. 73, n. 2. 


No. 133 
Str P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 13, 12.50 p.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [C 974/92/18] 
WARSAW, January 12, 1921, 9.22 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me yesterday about economic results 
of Upper Silesia plebiscite if Poland wins it. 
Polish Government calculates that if Germany loses Upper Silesia her 
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capacity to pay reparations will be diminished by 6 per cent. Therefore, 
in addition to financial obligations which they incurred, under Treaty of 
Versailles in respect of former German State property in any area assigned 
to Poland as a result of plebiscite, they propose to create a monopoly of coal 
industry in entire State of Poland to be entrusted to an Allied group and 
to pay one and perhaps even two per cent. of net proceeds to Allies on account 
of reparation. The calculation is that this would produce (? 2)50,000,000 
francs a year on a one per cent. basis. Definite proposals in this respect 
have already been formulated and are being communicated to French 
Government. His Excellency has promised me a copy which I hope to re- 
ceive in time to forward to Your Lordship by next bag.! 

Prince Sapieha also told me that Polish Government did not propose to 
liquidate German property in any portion of Upper Silesia ultimately 
assigned to Poland. They felt that such a measure would only exacerbate 
the feelings which are already bitter enough between the two sections of the 
population, that in many cases it would inflict an injustice on particular 
individuals and that far the wisest course was to retain as it stood the popula- 
tion which had built up industry and prosperity of the region and in general 
to pursue a policy of appeasement and reconciliation. His Excellency added 
that even in Posnania he thought Polish Government would shortly waive 
its right to liquidate German property. 

I expressed my personal conviction that Polish Government could not 
pursue a wiser course both in its own and the general interest and I felt no 
doubt that Your Lordship would take a like view. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 5. 


t A copy (not printed) of these proposals was transmitted to the Foreign Office under 
cover of Warsaw despatch No. 49 of January 20. 


No. 134 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 14, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [C rogo/g2/18] 


WARSAW, January 13, 1921, 8 p.m. 

My telegram No. 34 of yesterday. 

General Carton de Wiart has no information whatever to confirm German 
allegations of Polish concentration etc. and is convinced that they are alto- 
gether untrue. He has no reason to alter the views expressed in his reports 
to War Office on this subject. 


1 No. 132. 
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No. 135 


Letter from Sir E. Crowe to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
[C 77/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 192I 
My dear Percival, 

The German Government, through their Embassy here, have recently 
been overwhelming us with complaints about the failure of the Plebiscite 
Commission to maintain order in Silesia, and the consequent creation of 
conditions which, they assure us, must make an impartial vote impossible. 

2. One of their recent notes' deals with preparations that the Polish 
Government are said to be making for fomenting a rising in Upper Silesia, 
which is to break out in the middle of this month. It alleges amont [sic] other 
things that combatant groups have been organized in Silesia under officers 
from Poland. We have also received a long communication, of which the 
following are the essential points. 

g. Criminal outrages, especially robbery, are said to be of daily occurrence 
and to be due to armed bands of thieves who, even in broad daylight, 
terrorize peaceful persons in the districts near the Polish frontier. Political 
terrorism, ranging from the blowing up of monuments to murder, 1s also 
rife, and the statistics show that there has been an enormous increase of 
crime ‘since the arrival of the Inter-allied Commission’, the increase for 
murders being approximately 245 per cent and that for theft 80 per cent. 
The Commission, especially in the frontier districts, have taken no energetic 
steps to preserve order, and the bandits are encouraged in their misdeeds 
by the fact that they can at any time cross the frontier into Poland before 
they are caught. The German Government regard it as essential that 
systematic steps should be taken to close and guard the frontier. 

4. These statements will presumably come before the Conference of 
Ambassadors, and, in any case, it would not be for us to take action on them 
alone. At the same time it is most important that we should have early and 
full information as to the extent to which they are in accordance with the 
facts, especially as the only recent information from non-partisan sources 
which we have is that contained in your despatch, No. 307 of January 5th,? 
which, so far as it goes, tends to bear out what the Germans say. 

5. You will, I am sure, realise that, if the German contentions are sub- 
stantially justified, the position becomes serious from our point of view. 
The Germans have been disarmed, and the Poles have not. German 
stores of arms have been seized, and, so far as we know, no Polish. German 
agitators have been expelled and no Poles. Finally, the Commission’s own 
act now implies the admission that Polish terrorism has not been checked; 
nor has the frontier been adequately closed against the influx of undesirable 
Poles. Such is the picture so far as we can construct it from the information 
that you have supplied. What I should like to know is whether you can 


1 See No. 131. 2 Not printed. 
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confirm this as a more or less correct description, and, if so, whether you 
think that it amounts to such a failure to hold the balance between the two 
sides as to call for intervention on our part in the interests of justice. 

6. It would be useful if you could let us have as soon as possible a report 
on the position from this point of view. I would at the same time suggest 
that it might help us to estimate the situation, if we could receive copies of 
the procés-verbaux of the Commission, which I understood were to be pro- 
duced regularly as part of the new arrangements recently made at Paris. 
Not one has reached us yet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eyre A. CROWE 

3 In his telegram No. 14 of January 24 (not printed) Col. Percival referred to his des- 
patches Nos. 307, 314, and 324 of January 5, 11, and 19 respectively (not printed), gave 
particulars of Polish arms seized, and said he could not confirm the accusation that War- 
saw was fomenting a rising in Upper Silesia. 


* Copies for a sample week were sent in March but discontinued owing to shortage of 
clerical staff at Oppeln. 


No. 136 
Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 24) 
No. 55 [C 1752/92/18] 
WARSAW, january 15, 1921 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship with the substance of a 
leading article which appeared in the ‘Kurjer Warszawski’ of January 13th 
entitled: ‘The Enigma of English Policy’. 

The article opens by stating that it is necessary to realise that the Upper 
Silesian question is at the root of all Central Europe’s present difficulties, and 
that future peace and order depend on a satisfactory solution of that question. 

The military power of Germany was founded on the iron ore of Lorraine, 
and on the coal of Upper Silesia. During the war Germany bent all her efforts 
to keep these areas behind her front, and had she lost either Lorraine to 
France or Silesia to Russia in 1914, she would have been forced to abandon 
the war at an early date. 

The first essential step in the disarmament of Germany was therefore to com- 
pel her to cede those areas, and thus to crush her hopes of waging a war of re- 
venge. She has in fact had to give up Lorraine, but not Upper Silesia, and a 
dangerous situation has thus been created whichis affecting the entire continent. 

The hope of retaining Upper Silesia has revived German militarism. 
Realising that under normal conditions a plebiscite in that area would 
result in a victory for Poland, the Germans have let loose every source of 
disorder at their command, and have troubled the repose of Europe in 
order to depress the scales in their favour. The results will be borne by the 
Allies, and amongst them Great Britain, who, by consenting to a plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia, caused the resurrection of German militarism. 
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The policy of Mr. Lloyd George at the Paris Conference, which has laid 
Europe open to this danger, is an alarming enigma. The theory has been 
advanced that England, having made capital out of the war, and having 
safeguarded herself by the destruction of the German fleet and the seizure 
of the German colonies, is now anxious to resume normal relations with 
Berlin: that at the same time, fearing the political influence on the continent 
of a powerful Franco-Polish combination, she has endeavoured to weaken 
the two last-named powers; and hence her attitude regarding Upper Silesia, 
Allenstein and Lithuania. 

If such be the case, the selfish policy of England is short-sighted or mis- 
informed. German militarism is not vanquished, but in alliance with 
Bolshevism it is endeavouring to attain political and economic sway over 
Central Europe, Asia and India. Islam, irritated by certain clauses of the 
Treaty of the Sévres [sic], is joining Bolshevism. The Bolshevik-Mussulman 
front now stretches from the Baltic to Afghanistan through the Caucasus. 

This, however, represents only half of this front. The other half is designed 
to stretch from the Baltic to the Rhine. This union of German militarism 
and Bolshevism was to have taken place on the ruins of Poland. If this union 
has been frustrated, it is in spite of the policy of England who did all that 
was possible to strike the weapons out of Poland’s hand. Poland and France 
on that occasion saved the Peace of Versailles and also saved England, who 
was unconscious of the danger. Modern history fails to understand the 
blindness of English statesmen. 

English policy with regard to Upper Silesia is injurious not only to Poland, 
but to England herself, as peace in Europe is in England’s interest, and this 
peace can only be obtained by an immediate settlement of the Upper Silesian 
question in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles. The result of the 
plebiscite cannot be doubted—f there has been any doubt so far, it is due to 
Pan-German intrigues carried out under cover of English support. 

The Pan-Germans are delaying the plebiscite in order to induce the 
Bolsheviks to make another effort to consolidate the front from the Rhine to 
the Indian Ocean. This is clear to everyone in Paris and Warsaw, but 
cannot be grasped in London. It is reported that English statesmen are now 
proposing a restriction to the effect that the final destiny of Upper Silesia 
will not depend on the results of the voting. They do not see that any such 
effort to violate the principles of the plebiscite will let loose the hurricane. 
A French diplomatist has written ‘that only the solution of the Upper 
Silesian problem will prove whether the Allies won the Great War’. 

There would be no doubt about the solution were it not for certain disturb- 
ing influences in the entourage of Mr. Lloyd George. These influences acted 
fatally at the Versailles Conference, and still disturb British policy. Should 
Upper Silesia fall to Germany they will have rendered fruitless all the efforts 
and sacrifices of the war. 

I have thought it worth while to draw Your Lordship’s attention to this 
article because it summarizes a great many of the ideas current here in regard 
to the tendencies of British policy: I need not dwell on their fallacious 
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character. The article may, however, assist Your Lordship in appreciating 
the difficult atmosphere in which any conversations on political subjects in 
this country are carried out; the Pole enjoys nothing more than such a 
conversation, and prefers that it should last for several hours. There is no 
immediate remedy for these misconceptions; but by the steadfast exercise of 
patience and tact in maintaining and explaining the British point of view, 
it will eventually become manifest to any mind not entirely distorted by 
prejudice that British policy is not so short-sighted as is generally supposed 
and that His Majesty’s Government, while eschewing themselves and dis- 
couraging on the part of others policies of adventure or of force, direct their 
efforts towards the creation of political and economic conditions in Europe 
such as will render life tolerable for the masses of the people in every country 
and enable the States which vindicated or secured the freedom of their national 
existence during the recent war, to repair the ravages wrought during that 
upheaval. 
I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 137 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 21, 11 p.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [C 1568/92/18] 


WARSAW, January 20, 1921, 9.15 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that he has taken up a suggestion 
made to him by a private individual that it would be a good thing if Polish 
and German Governments were to agree on and publish some form of mutual 
guardianship against disturbances, riotous behaviour etc. in connection 
with Upper Silesia Plebiscite. He has already started discussing matter 
with German Chargé d’Affaires and is hopeful of reaching a satisfactory 
agreement. 

I said what I could to encourage this idea and expressed personal view 
that step would make a very favourable impression on Allied Powers who 
were responsible for conduct of Plebiscite. 

Repeated to Paris No. 12. Berlin No. 6. and Oppeln No. 3. 


No. 138 
‘olonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received fanuary 22, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. rr Telegraphic (C 1601/92/18] 
Urgent OPPELN, January 21, 1921" 


Reference to my telegram No. 195.” 
I am convinced arrangement, by which non-residents are to vote on a 
different day to that on which residents are to vote, will cause more (? trouble) 


t The time of despatch is not recorded. 2 No. 125. 
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(? than if) all were to vote on same day. Whatever arrangement is in force 
it is quite impossible to provide military protection in every commune in 
upper Silesia, and it is clear that as a result of constant agitation on the 
part of Polish party against out-voters the advantage of small numbers of 
voters in rural (? communes will) . . .3 and attack. If non-residents vote 
on the same day as others they would be less conspicuous and danger of 
acts of intimidation is correspondingly reduced. (? It would be) exceed- 
ingly difficult for me to re-open this question in commission at this stage 
and I therefore beg to submit for Your Lordship’s consideration whether 
action could not be (? taken) (? at) Paris to get (? present ? arrangement) 
revised. I believe General de Marinis has made similar recommendations 
to Italian Ambassador at (? Paris). 
Repeated to (? Berlin). 
3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 139 


Record by Mr. Waterlow of a conversation with Herr Sthamer 
[C 1807/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1921 


The German Ambassador called this morning to tell me that he was 
instructed by his Government to draw the serious attention of H.M. Govern- 
ment to the dangers which, in the opinion of the German Government, 
were involved in the decision that the out-voters should record their votes 
at a date subsequent to the voting of the residents in Upper Silesia. Both 
sides of the frontier between Silesia and Poland were strewn with masses of 
inflammable material, and the influx of some 200,000 persons from Germany, 
on top of the excitement caused by the voting of the residents, might easily 
precipitate disaster. The guns had a way of going off by themselves. The 
German Government were convinced that, since the French troops were 
ineffective for the purpose of keeping impartial order, the only means of 
preventing a catastrophe, which might have the most far-reaching results, 
was to reinforce them by British and Italian troops. They earnestly hoped 
that H.M. Government would lose no time in making arrangements for the 
despatch of British troops, and would bring pressure to bear on the Italian 
Government to send a contingent. 

I said that, in the event of our being convinced that a strengthening of the 
occupying troops by a British force was in fact an absolutely necessary con- 
dition of the maintenance of order—and we were not yet so convinced,—I 
believed that H.M. Government would give serious consideration to the 
possibility of sending a small British force to Upper Silesia. Although I was 
careful to point out that this statement was perfectly indefinjte, it seemed to 
give some gratification to Dr. Sthamer. 

S. P. WATERLOW 
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No. 140 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C/1562/92/18] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1921, 2.45 p.m. 


We have received from German Embassy note! protesting against plebiscite 
regulations.2, German Government urge that they have been drawn up 
without consulting any organisation representing German voters, whereas 
Poles were given opportunity to express their wishes. 

Main points of protest are as follows :— 

(1) Grievance as to Gut[s]bezirke;3 (2) three communes in Kreis of 
Ratibor are refused the right to vote; (3) grievance as to voting of out- 
voters later than residents; (4) fixing of January Ist, 1904, as last date for 
domicile qualification unfairly favours Poles by excluding German workmen 
and professional immigrants who have developed Silesian industry since 
1904; (5) regulations contained in articles 25 and 26 are so drawn as to place 
maximum difficulty in way of non-resident voters; (6) periods for preliminary 
work‘ provided in article 10 are too short; (7) regulation forbidding officials, 
town councillors, etc., to be members of any association connected with 
the plebiscite is exclusively directed against Germans and will give Poles 
absolutely free hand on great majority of such organisations; (8) penalties 
prescribed for attempts to distort the result of the plebiscite by violence 
are trifling, while penalties laid down in articles 37-39 of the regulations’ are 
heavy; (9) persons banished by the Commission are not to be allowed to vote. 

German Government also consider many of the regulations to be impossible 
of execution in practice. 

We shall be glad to learn as soon as possible whether you consider there is 
any justification for German contention that whole spirit of these regulations 
constitutes deliberate loading of the dice against Germany. Some of the 
points mentioned above are obviously captious, but others seem to us to 
have some weight. Full details are contained in two printed annexes to the 
German note, which, if you do not possess, you can no doubt obtain from 
German Commissioner. 

Please repeat your reply to Paris for information of British delegation. 


1 This note of January 20 is not printed. 

2 These were published on December 30, 1920. They are printed in Wambaugh, vol. ii, 
pp. 207 ff. 

3 i.e. that small ‘Gutsbezirke’ were not recognised as independent voting districts. See 
No. 98. 

+ i.e. registration of voters. 

5 These articles prescribed penalties for negligence by officials, forging, &c., of official 
documents, and the exercise of illegal pressure upon officials concerned with carrying out 
the plebiscite. 
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No. 141 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received January 27, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 17 Telegraphic [C 1973/92/18] 


Most urgent OPPELN, January 26, 1921, 8.30 p.m. 


In reply to your telegram No. 8.! I beg to submit following observations 
on points mentioned in your telegram. 

Point 1 [2]. Communes of Haatsch, Owschutz and Sandau are excluded 
from vote by decision of Council of. . .s? dated July 20th, 19203 which is quoted 
in Article 6 of plebiscite regulations. 

Point 3. This also was not decided by Commission but by Allied Govern- 
ments. My own view Is as stated in my telegram No. 11¢ that residents and 
non-residents should vote on the same day. 

Point 4. This date was fixed because in that year German Colonisation 
Law restricting freedom of settlement was put into force in Upper Silesia. 

Point 6. The German complaint under this heading is probably justified. 
Commission has already authorised Comité Paritaire to accept applications 
for insertions on list of vote[r]s up to February 1oth provided demands, 
though unaccompanied by certificates of identity, are received by original date 
fixed i.e. February 3rd. According to reports which are coming in from out 
districts it appears to me ‘possible however that even this concession will 
prove insufficient. I think correct solution would be definitely to prolong 
period by at least seven days but French protest that, if this is done, Allied 
Governments will be subjected to further demands for amendments. 

Point 7. My view 1s that it is fair that certain officials such as Landraete 
Burgomaasters [stc] Gutsvorsteher® Amtsvorsteher’ should not be permitted 
to function but regulations as a result of majority vote went rather further 
than this and excluded, in my opinion unnecessarily, officials of every 
description. This question is debateable [sic] and I therefore think that 
majority vote of Commission should be upheld. 

Point 9. This question has not been definitely settled but I hold the view 
that there is nothing in Treaty to exclude from vote such of these persons 
as would have been entitled to it if not expelled, and I shall act accordingly. 
Their total number is very small. I consider ofall complaints made by German 
Government the one to the effect that time allowed for preparation of voting 
list etc. is too short may prove well-founded and I also consider they may have 
a legitimate grievance by reason of decision that out-voters should vote after 
remainder, as this measure will probably result in intimidation which will 
prevent many out-voters recording their votes. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


1 No. 140. 2 The text is here uncertain, but ‘Ambassadors’ was clearly intended. 
3 See No. 22. 4 No. 138. 
5 Officials in charge of the administration of Landkreise. 

6 Administrative heads of Gutsbezirke. 

7 Administrative heads of Amtsbezirke, districts formed from groups of Gutsbezirke. 
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No. 142 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 31) 


No. 67 [C 2094/92/18] 
WARSAW, January 26, 1921 
My Lord, 

As reported in my telegram No. 56 of the 22nd instant,' an agreement has 
just been concluded between the Polish and German Governments to facili- 
tate and regulate the conduct by both sides of lawful propaganda with 
regard to the Upper Silesian Plebiscite. 

A copy of this agreement and of a covering letter from the Polish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is inclosed herewith.! 

I have further the honour to transmit herewith copy of Prince Sapieha’s 
reply! to the Memorandum which I handed to him on receipt of Your 
Lordship’s telegram No. 7 of the 11th instant? informing me that the German 
Government had complained that the Polish authorities were endeavouring 
by every means to prevent German Silesians in Poland from taking part in the 
Plebiscite. 

The enclosures in Prince Sapieha’s letter show that, whether he is entirely 
correct or not in denying the German accusations, the Poles have for some 
time past been complaining of action by the German Government precisely 
similar to that of which it now accuses the Poles. 

It is perhaps permissible to observe that the main points of the recom- 
mendations formulated at the end of the Note of December 24th from the 
Polish Commission to the Plebiscite Commission! have been embodied in 
the agreement, and to conclude that the Poles are adopting a reasonable 
and sensible attitude in a question which they rightly regard as of vital 
importance. 

I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berlin and to Colonel Percival at Oppeln. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 
1 Not printed. 2 No. 130. 


No. 143 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 1) 


No. 328 [C 2265/92/18] 
OPPELN, January 26, 1921 
My Lord, 
In continuation of my despatch No. 324, dated 19th January,' on the sub- 
ject of the maintenance of law and order in Upper Silesia, I have the honour 
to report that the situation has not materially changed during the last week, 


1 Not printed. 
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excepting that there have been several outrages committed by Polish 
sympathisers which must be regarded as of a political nature in contra- 
distinction to the outrages which during the last month were generally of 
a nature unconnected with politics, though committed undoubtedly by 
persons and by bands which had repeatedly crossed the Polish frontier. As 
an example I beg to enclose copy of a report! sent in by the Italian District 
Controller of Rybnik having reference to outrages committed by a Polish 
band against German sympathisers which ended in the brutal murder of one 
of the latter. 

2. The Police continue to carry out seizures of arms and ammunition, 
as will be seen from the attached report showing the numbers of machine- 
guns, rifles, revolvers, grenades, bombs, ammunition, etc. captured during the 
last week. In connexion with these captures I beg to draw the attention of 
your Lordship to the fact that during the past week such captures have been 
made almost exclusively from Polish sympathisers. The captures at Raptau 
and Malapane prove decisively, I think, that the Polish organisations are 
arming, as the quantities of machine-guns, rifles, ammunition, etc. conveyed 
in wagons are too large to admit of any other interpretation. 

3. The capture of the 117 rifles at Makoschau was brought about by 
Captain Craster, the British police officer at Zabrze. The latter reports that 
the French controllers in this district, Commandant Gerdes and Captain 
Paillas, have placed difficulties in his way in disarming the Poles, and I 
have called upon him to send in a detailed report to the French General 
Commanding the Police so that the matter may be taken up officially. 

4. Lieut. List, the British Police Officer at Cosel, has also reported that 
he is not satisfied that he is getting the proper support of the local authorities 
in regard to this service. He states that, as a result of arrangements made by 
the French district controller for the search of arms by the police, it invariably 
happens that, though arms are discovered in German houses, they are never 
discovered in Polish houses, although it frequently occurs that the inmates 
of the latter have fled, the inference being that the Poles are warned of 
intended searches by the police. 

I have drawn the attention of the Director of the Interior, M. Anjubault, 
to this, and, with the concurrence of General Le Rond, I have called upon 
him to institute enquiries. In doing so I pointed out that it had come to my 
notice that the Polish official, Dr. Potyka, (attached to the district control 
office of Cosel for the purpose of supervising the activities of the German 
authorities administering the district to ensure that Polish rights are not 
ignored) has interfered latterly with the administration of the district, that 
he has been issuing orders to the police, and generally behaving in a way 
which suggests that the attitude of the French controller in that district 
is incorrect. As a result of preliminary investigations by M. Anjubault the 
Polish official has already been removed from office at Cosel, and General 
Le Rond has also temporarily relieved the district controller, Commandant 
Lamborot, by another French official. That certain irregularities have 
occurred in the control office is admitted, but they are put down to the 
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illness of Commandant Lamborot, who is now being sent to France on leave 
of absence to visit his father who is said to be dying. It 1s probable that 
action will also be taken against the French assistant controller in that 
district, Lieut. Julet, if it can be proved that he was cognisant of, if not 
actually instrumental in, the improper conduct of the Polish official. 

The new district controller, Colonel Adam, appears to be conducting his 
office in a straightforward manner. I hope that, as a result of the steps taken, 
the conduct of the administration in that district will in future be satisfactory. 

5. In my opinion the principal difficulty that has to be contended with 
in restoring law and order is the fact that it is impossible to close the Polish 
frontier effectively. The military forces at the disposal of the Commission 
have, during the last few months, been diminished by reason of the departure 
of time-expired men, who have either not been replaced or who have been 
replaced by recruits without any military training. The number of troops 
available does not admit of the frontier being closed by military forces, and 
the police force also is insufficient to provide for this service. Unfortunately, 
it is a fact that so long as the Polish frontier remains insufficiently guarded 
the eastern district of Upper Silesia will continue to be the theatre of opera- 
tions for brigands and criminals who are able to gain refuge, when pursued, 
on the other side of the frontier. In the event of another Polish insurrection 
it will also enable the Polish organisations to base themselves for military 
operations on Poland. It is an admitted fact that arms and ammunition 
are constantly crossing the frontier, and this alone is a serious factor. If the 
plebiscite is to be carried out peacefully it is essential that this frontier be 
closed, but I am bound to admit I can see no way of effecting this under 
present conditions. 

6. In connexion with the question of closing the Polish frontier, I have to 
inform your Lordship that, in conversation with the General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, General Gratier, the other day, I was told that nine 
troop-trains were being held in readiness at Mayence to convey British 
troops to Upper Silesia. From other sources also information has reached 
me that His Majesty’s Government proposes to send British troops to Upper 
Silesia. As I have informed your Lordship telegraphically, the advent of 
British troops into Upper Silesia would be welcomed and would go a long way 
towards the restoration, not only of law and order, but also [of] the confidence 
of the German section of the population in the impartiality of the Allied 
administration. 

The absence of British troops up to the present has led the population 
to believe that His Majesty’s Government has not the same interest in the 
conduct of the plebiscite as the French Government, which supplies the 
majority of the troops of occupation. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivar 
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No. 144 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 1) 
No. 330 [C 2267/92/18] 


My Lord, OPPELN, january 26, 1921 

In continuation of my despatch No. 321 of the rgth January! on the subject 
of certain enquiries instituted by the French regarding the effect on Upper 
Silesian commerce, industry and finance, in the event of the whole or part of 
the plebiscite area being ceded to Poland, I now have the honour to enclose :— 


(a) Copies of reports sent in by fourteen managing directors of mines, iron 
factories, &c., in reply to French enquiries;! 

(6) A précis of these reports, drawn up by Major Clarke, Mr. Saxton and 
Mr. Mather, the British representatives in the Economics Department 
of the Commission; 

and a brief report drawn up by Messrs. Clarke, Saxton and Mather, giving 
their views regarding these reports. 

I should add that Major Clarke is a trained mining engineer of world 
wide experience who has made himself thoroughly acquainted during the 
last twenty months with the industrial conditions not only in Upper Silesia 
but in adjoining countries in Central and Eastern Europe, especially with a 
view to ascertaining the need for coal, the amount available and the amount 
likely to be available. 

Mr. Saxton, who was associated with Major Clarke for several months, | 
and who is now chief of the Commercial and Industrial Section of the 
Economics Department, has been in close touch with industrial problems 
since the beginning of the Commission, and he also gained special knowledge 
of the transport problem during a month’s work with the Department of 
Communications. 

Mr. Mather, who has had considerable business experience and a highly 
technical business training before joining the Commission, has been for three 
months with Mr. Saxton in the Commercial and Industrial Section, where 
he has had every opportunity of studying statistics and speaking with leaders 
of the Upper Silesian business world. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 
t Not printed. 


ENCLOosuRE I IN No. 144 
- Précis of Reports from Managing Directors of Mines, Ironworks, &c., in Upper 
Silesia 
The statements contained in the précis are answers to three questions asked 


on behalf of the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission. The questions are as 
follows :— 


(a) Will the positions of the industries of Upper Silesia be in any way 
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prejudiced by the possible complete or partial transfer of the ownership 
of the country? 

(b) What measures are necessary in order to ensure the undisturbed 
continuance of work of the individual branches of industry in the event 
of a transfer, complete or partial, of Upper Silesia to Poland? 

(c) What measures should be taken in order to maintain existing con- 
tracts by virtue whereof all necessary raw materials are delivered to 
the various supervising authorities and a market for the finished articles 
is assured? 


2. For convenience the three largest industries, Coal, Iron and Steel, 
Metalliferous Mines and Smelting Works, have been taken separately and 
marked ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’. Where the same arguments recur in the different 
reports, but from different points of view, the general sense of these argu- 
ments has been condensed into one paragraph. 


‘A’ Coal Industry 


3. There is little doubt that if Upper Silesia becomes wholly or partly 
Polish the greater number of certificated officials would leave the country. 
These men are fully informed as to events which have occurred in Posen 
and East Prussia. 

It is well known that in almost every mining district in Upper Silesia the 
officials have not only been menaced but assaulted, and in some cases 
murdered. Many of these officials have already been terrorised into either 
leaving the district or the country, and they cannot believe that under 
Polish rule these conditions would improve. If these men are lost to Upper 
Silesia there is no means of replacing them during the next four or five years. 

4. There is only one mining school in Upper Silesia for training subordi- 
nate officials. Higher officials are all educated in Germany. It might be 
urged that many of the officials would prefer to remain in Upper Silesia 
rather than be out of work in Germany. 

The experience of the last eighteen months has shown, however, that, 
although the majority of the officials left the Saar district soon after the 
occupation, they were readily absorbed in the coalfields of Westphalia and 
other parts of Germany. In Poland thereare no higher schools where advanced 
mining is taught. Owing to the language difficulties and peculiar conditions 
of mining in Upper Silesia, it would be extremely difficult to import foreign 
officials for either the superior or lower grades. 


Machinery 


5. Almost every article of machinery used for mining purposes is imported 
from Germany. This applies more especially to electrical plant, winding 
engines and ropes, coke ovens and bye-product machinery, and materials, 
all of which are indispensable to the working of a colliery. In the case of 
special machinery, the firms supplying the machinery send specialists to 
erect it. Since the advent of the Plebiscite Commission it has been increas- 
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ingly difficult to obtain such men, and it is feared that later on this will 
become impossible owing to frontier difficulties. Spare parts for machinery 
already at the mines can only be obtained from the makers in Germany. 


Explosives 


6. Explosives of excellent quality for the mines are manufactured almost 
entirely in Upper Silesia. The raw materials for these, saltpetre, potash, &c., 
are drawn exclusively from Germany. 

Poland at the present moment has the greatest difficulty in supplying the 
Dombrowa and Galician coal basins with proper explosives. It would, 
therefore, be impossible for her, without the aid of Germany, to supply one- 
tenth part of the explosives required for the Upper Silesian coal basin. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that liquid air, manufactured at the 
mines, is used in about twenty per cent. of the Upper Silesian collieries. This 
explosive, however, is so dangerous and difficult to handle that it cannot 
continue to be used much longer. 


Timber 


7. Upper Silesia requires yearly about one million cubic metres of pit 
timber. A large part of this comes from Germany, and also a considerable 
quantity from Czecho-Slovakia. The import of pit timber from Germany 
would become impossible and it is doubtful whether Czecho-Slovakia would 
continue to supply under different political conditions. 


Production 


8. The zenith of production was reached in 1913 with an output of 
43,801,056 tons. This figure was nearly maintained up to 1918, when the 
output was 39,968,351 tons. Various factors caused the output to drop in 
191g to 25,932,372 tons. The output increased again in 1920 to 31,670,346 
tons. It must, however, be remembered that any increase of production at 
the moment will be at the expense of future years for the following reason :— 


Development, by which is meant new sinkings, large extensions to 
existing plant and underground exploratory work, has been almost com- 
pletely arrested. Such development, involving as it does the expenditure 
of a large amount of capital, would not be undertaken unless favourable 
working conditions were assured. 


Sales 


g. At present forty per cent. of the coal production of Upper Silesia is 
exported to Germany. This trade has been built up during the last forty 
years, and the closing of this market would be disastrous for the mines. 
It would be impossible at short notice to market this coal in the countries 
east and south-east of Upper Silesia. Even if this coal could be absorbed 
the transport difficulties are insuperable. It must be remembered that 
although there has been, and still exists, a world shortage of coal, this state 
of affairs is not likely to last. Competent judges are firmly of the opinion 
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that in a few years there will be an actual surplus of coal in Europe, without 
taking into consideration export coal from the United States of America. 

10. Germany is already preparing to use her enormous reserves of brown 
coal and lignite. Schemes have already been elaborated for the establishment 
of central electrical power stations making use of this fuel. Even under 
present conditions, Upper Silesian coal can only compete in the German 
market owing to preferential railway freights on German railways. If these 
were withdrawn, such competition would be impossible. 

11. It will be many years before Poland and the other countries of eastern 
and south-eastern Europe have reached such a stage of industrial development 
that they could absorb the coal which is now going to Germany. 

Statistics prove that before the war the competition of English coal pre- 
sented a serious problem to Upper Silesian coal-owners. 

Even though Upper Silesian coal had the advantage of preferential railway 
tariffs, English coal was able to compete as far as Berlin. 

Conditions are now more unfavourable to Upper Silesia, as the great 
waterway from Berlin to Stettin is now available for traffic. 

The above facts prove that the separation of Upper Silesia from Germany 
would at least imperil the commercial prosperity of the Upper Silesian 
collieries. 


‘B’ Lron and Steel Works 


12. It is well known to every well-informed student of this subject that the 
iron and steel trade of Upper Silesia is entirely artificial. The reasons for its 
existence were the large coal deposits in the Upper Silesian coal basin. With- 
out the assistance and co-operation of Germany this industry would shortly 
cease to exist. Although there are deposits of iron ore in Upper Silesia, these 
are not only inadequate in quantity for the Upper Silesian industry, but owing 
to their nature they require to be mixed with imported ores. A large amount 
of iron ore was formerly imported from Sweden, but owing to exchange 
difficulties it has become more difficult to purchase this ore. The larger 
part of imported ores comes from Germany. This also applies to materials 
necessary for the production of iron—for example, coke, manganese, wolfram, 
scrap iron, &c. Coke is not produced in sufficient quantities in Upper Silesia, 
and the quality of Upper Silesian coke is not suitable for the manufacture 
of many kinds of iron and steel produced here. The special coke required 
comes from Germany, and especially from Lower Silesia. 

13. The question of officials, which has been dealt with already under the 
heading ‘Coal’, would be even more serious in the case of the iron and steel 
trades, as not only the officials, but also the skilled workmen employed in 
these trades are nearly all German. Owing to passport formalities it has been 
increasingly difficult to recruit this kind of labour from Germany during the 
past year, and it is practically certain that recruiting from Germany would 
cease, and also that the majority of the skilled German officials and workmen 
would leave the district for the reasons stated above. 

14. If Germany lost Upper Silesia she would be forced to build up a large 
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iron and steel industry in Germany. The raw materials now supplied to 
Upper Silesia would be used in this industry, and, apart from any other 
considerations, the officials and skilled workmen now employed in Upper 
Silesia would be attracted to this new industry in their native land. Owing 
to the geographical position of Upper Silesia the raw materials quoted above, 
which are vital to the continuance of the industry, can be obtained from 
nowhere else but Germany. 

15. It has been stated that Poland has enormous reserves of iron ore 
which could be used in Upper Silesia. Estimates of the quantities available 
are geologists’ estimates, which must be taken with great reserve. This iron- 
ore field has not been exploited, and very little is known as to the actual 
mining possibilities, or the quality of the ore. We know that these ores are 
poor in phosphorus and are quite unsuitable for most modern processes. Even 
if this ore were suitable, it is only one of the raw materials for the production 
of iron and steel. The difficulty of obtaining scrap iron, which 1s one of the 
most important of the raw materials used, is insuperable. 

16. The bulk of the finished products is marketed in Germany. For 
many years to come it would be impossible to find markets elsewhere. 

17. For the coke produced in Upper Silesia it is necessary to have special 
coke ovens and bye-product plants. The materials and machinery for these 
come entirely from Germany and could not be procured elsewhere. 

18. The bye-product plants in Upper Silesia export practically the whole 
of their output to Germany. This country alone possesses the chemical works 
which take these bye-products and obtain from them their final derivatives. 

19. The officials and skilled workmen employed at coke and bye-product 
works are procured for the most part from Germany, as they have to receive 
a highly technical chemical education, which is only obtainable there. 


‘CO’ Metalliferous Mines and Smelting Works 


20. Upper Silesia possesses many large and well-equipped works for the 
smelting of zinc and lead ores. The reserves of these ores in Upper Silesia 
are not very large, and Upper Silesia at present imports a large amount 
of these ores from Germany, and will need to increase this amount as the 
ore reserves in Upper Silesia become exhausted. Large quantities of raw 
materials, other than ores themselves, have to be imported from Germany, 
chief of these being timber, clay and coke. 

What has already been said above with reference to the dependence of 
Upper Silesia on Germany for machinery, and particularly for electrical 
machinery, is true also in the case of the metalliferous industry. 

21. Remarks under the heading, ‘Iron and Steel Industry’ with reference 
to skilled personnel, are repeated by every metalliferous smelting firm. 

22. The greater part of the finished products of this industry is exported 
to Germany, more especially zinc ingots, and sulphuric acid for the manu- 
facture of corrugated iron. 

Germany is the only possible market for these products. 
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23. Poland already possesses very large zinc and lead smelting works at 
Trzebinia. These works can be extended, and are quite capable of dealing 
with all the lead and zinc ores which Poland can produce. 


24. The following questions are general in character, and will affect all 
the great industries in a similar manner :— 


(1) Finance. 

(2) Transport. 

(3) Food. 

(4) Interdependence. 


Finance 


25. Upper Silesia’s monthly wage bill is about 500 million German Marks, 
and wage payments are financed largely by the German Reichsbank, which, 
after the cession of Upper Silesia in part or wholly to Poland, would have no 
raison d’étre in the country. Other banks concerned have refused to discuss 
their intentions. They might, on the one hand, grasp the opportunity of 
making new business, but that would be the case only if they had genuine 
confidence in the future of the country. On the other hand, with a German 
Government behind them, undoubtedly hostile to a Polish Upper Silesia, 
they might, in one way or another, be brought to refuse any encouragement 
to industries which Germany must look upon as competitive with her own. 
As banks have shown such reserve on this question it is very difficult to discuss 
the matter thoroughly. 


Transport 


26. Transport conditions in Poland are at present hopelessly disorganised, 
and large numbers of German wagons are still detained there, in many cases, 
it is said, because they had fallen out of repair and cannot be repaired in 
Poland. The German Government is bound by the Peace Treaty in the 
case of a whole or partial cession of Upper Silesia to hand over, with the 
territory, a proportional part of the wagon park. Upper Silesian industry 
needs daily and regularly twelve thousand railway trucks, and trucks 
handed over to Poland would not remain in Upper Silesia and at the disposal 
of Upper Silesian industry, but would be slowly or rapidly moved into Poland, 
and there lost or fall into hopeless disrepair. Even assuming that every other 
difficulty created by a cession to Poland were overcome, the production of 
goods at full capacity would have no purpose, if the goods could not be 
transported and delivery contracts observed. 


Food 


27. Upper Silesia, as compared with Poland, is relatively well fed, but 
a great part of the necessary supplies comes from Germany, as Upper Silesian 
agriculture is not able to make the country self-supporting. On the other 
hand, economic conditions in one country tend to equalise themselves, and 
it is improbable that the Polish Government, or Polish labour, which is 
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more important, would allow one province of Poland to enjoy highly 
favoured conditions. 

The temper of workers in regard to food is apt to give itself violent expres- 
sion, and whatever happens—whether Germany shortens supplies, or large 
quantities of the supply obtained are divided among the whole of Poland— 
critical labour disturbances are inevitable. Miners in the Polish Dombrowa 
district are now fed with the greatest difficulty; their wages do not cover 
the bare needs of existence, the Polish Government can do nothing for them, 
and it is the colliery owners, who, to keep them willing and fit for work, have 
to supply them with free food. Such a method of feeding a working popula- 
tion may be practicable on asmall scale, but in a thickly populated and highly 
developed district such as the industrial region of Upper Silesia the obstacles 
are insuperable. 


Interdependence 


28. Many Upper Silesian undertakings are spread all over the country, 
each branch being absolutely necessary to the existence of the undertaking 
as a whole. Any division of Upper Silesia which created artificial frontiers 
separating one part of a concern from another would, as a result of the ensuing 
frontier difficulties, tariff collection, examination of weigh-bills [szc], and so 
on, creates [stc] such disturbances in highly delicate and complicated organisa- 
tions, as might well be fatal to their existence. For instance, blast furnaces 
and steel works are supplied with coal and coke from their own collieries in 
another part of the district; smelting works draw their raw materials some- 
times from their own mines in other parts of Upper Silesia. Sand, which is 
used extensively for filling up excavated areas in many of the mines, in some 
instances is carried as much as 60 kilom. by rail. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of the Upper Silesian coalfield, without 
this sand, many of the thicker seams, and especially those liable to sponta- 
neous combustion, could not be worked. A typical instance is that of the 
Eisenbahnbedarfs A.-G., which carries on operations in places so widely 
separated as Friedenshiitte, Beuthen, Gleiwitz, Gross-Strehlitz, TTarnowitz, 
Tost, Bogustschiitz, Borsigwalde and Zawadski. 

These undertakings form a close economic unity. This case is typical of 
many which might be quoted. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 144 


Observations by Messrs. Clarke, Saxton and Mather on the Précis of Reports from 
Managing Directors of Coal Mines, Ironworks, &c., in Upper Silesia 


29. The following observations reflect our opinion of the above précis. 
We have reached our conclusions after considering the question solely from 
the point of view of the economic future of the Upper Silesian industries and 
of the country as a whole; the question of politics has not been taken into 
account at all. 

30. The main conclusion we have reached is that, although Germany 
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would suffer severely economically from the loss of part or of the whole of 
Upper Silesia, this loss is not comparable to the loss Upper Silesia or any 
part of the industrial area would sustain in being cut off from Germany. 


Reference Paragraphs 3 and 4 


31. The loss of the greater part of the mining officials would undoubtedly 
have a most disastrous effect on the coal industry. We cannot say whether 
the opinion of the coalowners that emigration would be general is exaggerated 
or not. Apart from the question of good or bad treatment, there are also 
other factors to reckon with. Would these officials be contented to accept an 
all-round reduction of salary, which would be the inevitable result of being 
paid in a depreciated currency? By becoming members of a State where 
salaries have a purchasing power many times smaller than in Upper Silesia, 
they would suffer inevitable loss. If the German surmise is correct, namely, 
that there would be a scarcity of food, would they consent to remain under 
conditions which had become intolerable, or would they take the risk of 
unemployment in Germany? Our experience, since we have been in Upper 
Silesia, is that mine officials have been menaced and assaulted on many 
occasions. Since the unfortunate occurrences in August last, this state of 
affairs has grown rapidly worse. It is within our knowledge that in at least 
one district of Upper Silesia officials have had to leave their homes at the 
colliery and lodge themselves and their families in a town ten kilometres 
away. Cases have come under our official notice in which whole official 
staffs of mines have been dismissed by workmen and have only been allowed 
to return after prolonged negotiations. There are several cases where officials 
have been murdered. Can anyone persuade these people that conditions 
under the Polish Government, when the restraint which the Commission 
exercises has been removed, will be any more tolerable? These officials are 
8,000 in number in the coal industry alone. It may be possible to replace 
some of these men, but it will be extremely difficult to find substitutes for the 
more skilled and experienced officials, who would naturally be the first to 
go. Paragraph 4 contains a plain statement of fact. 


Reference Paragraph 5 


32. We think that some of these arguments are exaggerated. It is true 
that the bulk of this material comes from Germany, but it is an open question 
whether trade relations between the two countries would entirely cease. A 
great difficulty would be in respect of business on credit. One of the reports 
summarised above contains an allusion to the fact that already German 
firms are making very difficult conditions for the delivery of goods to 
Upper Silesia, demanding either prepayment or very heavy security. The 
statement is supported by a recent appeal from the Handelskammer in 
Berlin to German firms not to insist upon these difficult terms, as they 
suggested to Upper Silesia that Germany was losing her faith in the latter’s 
prospects. We think that the difficulty of obtaining skilled labour for the 
erection of special machinery has not been exaggerated. 
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Reference Paragraph 6 


33. Unless Germany will guarantee to continue to supply raw materials 
for the manufacture of explosives Upper Silesia will be unable to supply 
explosives to the mines. Owing to peculiar mining conditions in Upper 
Silesia very large use is made of explosives, even more so than in other 
countries. The seams are not generally suitable for the introduction of coal- 
cutting machinery, and very large quantities of explosives are absolutely 
necessary. 


Reference Paragraph 8 


34. An examination of the mines in Upper Silesia proves that development 
during the last five years has been almost completely arrested. This has 
already had its effect on the output and this effect will be cumulative unless 
vigorous development is specially undertaken. The depreciation of mining 
machinery 1s very high and in the near future it is absolutely necessary that 
many of the collieries should spend large sums in replacing worn out parts. 
We have no knowledge as to whether separation of Upper Silesia from Ger- 
many would encourage or retard such development. 


Reference Paragraph 9 


35. It is extremely improbable that the present world shortage of coal will 
continue much longer. We can only be guided by our knowledge of sales 
conditions existing before the war. It is well known that English coal was 
then a serious competitor of Upper Silesian coal. If the advantages of pre- 
ferential tariffs are removed, as they would undoubtedly be in the case of 
separation from Germany, Upper Silesia can hardly hope to find an extensive 
market outside its western political frontier. 


Reference Paragraphs 10, 11, and 12 


36. It is quite true that the iron and steel trades of Upper Silesia are on 
avery artificial basis. Jt ts well known that ores must come to coal. If Germany, 
owing to delimitation of the new political frontier, hinders the supply of raw 
materials for this industry, we doubt if this industry could carry on. It is 
quite true that the principal market for finished and half-finished products 
is in Germany and probably other markets cannot be found for some years. 
We do not know, of course, whether Germany would adopt the attitude 
suggested in the above précis, but it is quite true that Germany possesses 
enormous reserves of brown coal. It is also quite true that for some time past 
she has been preparing to make use of this in the future, in the event of 
shortage of fuel. It would be quite possible for Germany to build up large 
iron and steel industries, notably in Lower Silesia, where the best coking 
coal is available. Scrap iron is mentioned as being of the first importance in 
the list of raw materials for the iron and steel trades. It is well known that 
there is a great scarcity of scrap iron everywhere, and if the supply from 
Germany were cut off, it would be impossible to obtain it elsewhere, particu- 
larly in view of exchange conditions. 
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Reference Paragraph 20 


37. The present output of zinc and metalliferous ores can only be main- 
tained for thirty years in Upper Silesia. If separation from Germany meant 
that ores would cease to be exported from there, it would mean the extinction 
of this industry. We have no means of ascertaining if this would be an inevit- 
able result of separation. If this were so, more intensive working of the mines 
might produce the necessary ores for a few years, but it would be some little 
time before this increased production could be reached, and the eventual 
extinction of the industry would be accelerated. 


Reference Paragraph 22 


38. With regard to the markets for zinc ingots and sulphuric acid, which 
are now undoubtedly exported to Germany in large quantities, we cannot 
say whether it would be easy to find the markets for these products elsewhere. 


39. We find ourselves unable to disagree with most of the statements 
contained in the above précis, including those on which we have not com- 
mented. If the assumption is correct that after a separation from Germany 
the latter country would wholly or partially cease to have trade relations 
with Upper Silesia, it is difficult to believe that business people in Germany 
will neglect useful markets and sources of supply, but so long as present 
antipathy exists between Germans and Poles it would react on business 
relations. 

40. Germany will endeavour so far as she can to render herself independent 
of Upper Silesia, and where opportunity offers, to enter into competition 
against Upper Silesia in markets hitherto held by the latter. 

41. It must be remembered that though the distance is a small one, an 
iron industry, if it could be established in Lower Silesia, is a hundred miles 
nearer to the source of supply of raw materials and to markets for finished 
products, and is, moreover, likely to enjoy preferential freight rates, which 
will be denied to Upper Silesia. 

42. It is unfortunate that we have had no opportunity of consulting 
practically experienced industrial magnates of Polish nationality as these 
do not at present exist in Upper Silesia. 


R. W. CrarkeE, Major, R.E., 
Chief Controller of Mines, Plebtscite Area, 
A.M.I.C.E., M.I.Min.E. 
A. T. Saxton, M.A., Oxon., 
Chief of Commercial Branch, Economic 
Department 
J. B. MATHER, Captain, 
Commercial Branch, Economic Department 
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No. 145 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February r) 
No. 68 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2254/92/18] 


PARIS, January 31, 1921 


Colonel Percival’s telegram No. 11 of the 21st instant.! 

Voting in the Upper Silesian Plebiscite. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion that the present scheme 
whereby the out-voters are to vote a week or a fortnight after the inhabitants 
is unsatisfactory, and that not only will it be extremely difficult to keep the 
results of the first vote secret until after the second has taken place, but that 
the out-voters, voting separately, will be in considerable danger of molesta- 
tion and intimidation. The proposal whereby the vote should be taken in 
zones, residents and out-voters in each zone voting the same day, (See 
Colonel Percival’s telegram No. 195 of January 2nd?) would to a large 
extent avoid these difficulties, and seems the most logical solution of the 
problem. The alternative suggestion contained in Lord Kilmarnock’s 
telegram No. 26 of the 27th instant,? namely that the out-voters should vote 
separately but before the inhabitants, is less satisfactory, though it might 
to a slight extent diminish the danger of the separation of out-voters and 
inhabitants. 

The Supreme Council had no opportunity of dealing with the question 
last week,* and I should therefore be glad.of instructions whether I am to 
re-open it at the Conference of Ambassadors. If I am to do so I need hardly 
say that it is desirable that I should be authorised to do so without further 
delay. | 

In this connection I might suggest that His Majesty’s Government should 
now come to a definite decision regarding the despatch of four battalions 
to Upper Silesia (See your despatch No. 95 of January roth).5 If His Majesty’s 
Government are now prepared to send these troops and make it a condition 
that the scheme of voting by zones should be adopted, I think there is some 
hope of securing its adoption.® 


1 No. 198. 2 No. 125. 3 Not printed. 
¢ The Supreme Council had met in Paris from January 24-29, 1921. 
5 No. 129. 


6 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I was authorised on Dec. 30 by the Cabinet to send the 4 bat- 
talions and I think that the time has come to exercise that power. C 3/2.’ In his telegram 
No. 76 of February 4 (not printed) however, Lord Hardinge asked that the last paragraph 
of his telegram No. 68 should be cancelled. He feared, according to a letter of the same date 
from Mr. E. H. Carr to Mr. Waterlow, that the despatch of British troops to Upper Silesia 
‘would be seized on by the French as a pretext for replacing the four battalions on the Rhine 
by French troops’. 
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No. 146 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) 
No. 61 Telegraphic [C 2254/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1921, 8 p.m. 


Your Excellency is authorised to reopen at the Conference of Ambassadors 
the question of the voting in the Upper Silesia Plebiscite area upon the lines 
suggested in your telegram No. 68' and upon the understanding that His 
Majesty’s Government will consent to the despatch of not more than four 
British battalions to Upper Silesia. 


1 No. 145. 


No. 147 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 8, 1.20 p.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [C 2756/92/18] 


Urgent OPPELN, February 8, 1921, 6.40 a.m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 23.! Telegram has been sent by 
Commission to Conference of Ambassadors to-day? stating that I have made 
proposal mentioned in telegram referred to, that this proposal received the 
adhesion of my Italian Colleague, but that French Commissioner could in 
no way associate himself with it. Point of view of each Commissioner is 
debated at some length and may be summarised as follows: British Com- 
missioner raises the question at this stage because agitation against out-voters 
still continues. He urges (1) that it is impossible to afford military protection 
in each commune. Arrival of small groups of out-voters at . . .3 stations in 
rural communes is certain to lead to disaster. 

(2). If out-voters were allowed to vote with residents they would not be 
so conspicuous and therefore less liable to attack. 

(3). If out-voters vote at later date than residents the latter will be more 
inclined to regard them as interlopers with no right to interfere with verdict 
already given by (? residents). 

(4). In any case number of out-voters is now proved to be very much 
less than predicted. They are not likely to be more than 150,000 instead of 
300,000 and it seems that no advantage is to be gained by adopting a 
ponderous procedure on account of a section of voters which is out-numbered 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of February 6 Col. Percival reported that he had proposed 
that the Council of Ambassadors should be informed by telegram that ‘in opinion of Com- 
mission arrangement whereby non-resident voters are to vote on different date to that on 
which residents voted is calculated to give rise to more serious trouble and disorder than if 
they all voted on the same day’. 

2 This telegram was drafted on February 7. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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by the remaining voters in proportion of ten to one. Ideal would be to 
Carry out voting on single day so as not to keep the country in a continual 
state of excitement over longer period than is absolutely necessary. 

General de Marinis urges the following arguments in support of above: 

1). Necessity of guarding ballot-boxes between first and second dates of 
polling requires complicated arrangements besides diversion of at least 
1500 troops to this service. 

2). If present scheme is adopted, for the purpose of security it would be 
preferable to vote by zones, out-voters and residents voting on same day. 

3). Plebiscite réglements, as at present published, still hold good as procedure 
for actual voting is not yet legislated for in them. 

French Commissioner states that 

1). Decision to have separate dates for out-voters and residents has been 
already notified to German and Polish Governments and it has been referred 
to in paragraph 35 of Plebiscite Regulations. 

2). Material difficulties are not insuperable. 

3). Re-opening of question of out-voters would create new agitation. 

4). Present arrangement is now accepted by both parties and any change 
will be regarded as favouring one or the other of them (I do not agree that 
present arrangement is acceptable to both parties, vide German Government’s 
note to Allied Governments‘). 

5). Adoption of my proposal incurs the risk of delaying Plebiscite which 
under the circumstances is well within sight. 

(He does not explain why this should be the case and neither General de 
Marinis nor I can accept this contention). 

I should add that in private conversation General Lerond (? maintain)s 
that Council of Ambassadors cannot deal with proposal put forward by me 
because present arrangement was settled by Heads of Governments and 
that therefore as soon as Council ...3 M. Cambon will move that it be 
referred to the three Governments. 

General Lerond also states that he has been directed by his Government 
to fix first date of Plebiscite not later than March 13th.5 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

4 See No. 140. 


$ This telegram was amplified by Col. Percival in Oppeln despatch No. 345 of February 
Qg, not printed. 


No. 148 


Sir M. Cheetham (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 10) 
No. 82 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2871/92/18] 
PARIS, February 9, 1921 


Your telegram No. 61 of 8th [sic] instant?: Voting in Upper Silesia. 
The telegram from the Commission which is summarised in Colonel 


t Minister in H.M. Embassy at Paris since January 1, 1921. 2 No. 146. 
I. XI 177 N 


Percival’s telegram to Your Lordship No. 24 of the 8th instant,3 and of which 
a copy is enclosed in my despatch No. 443 of today’s date,‘ arrived from 
Oppeln last night. The Secretariat General had already placed on the 
agenda the question of the strength of the Allied forces in the area with a 
view to press His Majesty’s Government to send troops (see Lord Hardinge’s 
despatch No. 263),5 so that I was able to raise the whole question. I made 
no promise as to the British troops, but indicated that, if the French Govern- 
ment would accept the views put forward by the British and Italian Commis- 
sioners and agree to the vote being taken in zones, inhabitants and out-voters 
voting together, His Majesty’s Government might possibly be induced to 
send troops not exceeding four battalions. The French, however, while 
pressing their request for troops, adopted a non possumus attitude on the 
question of the voting. Marshal Foch tried to maintain that the system of 
voting in zones would require more troops than the existing scheme, though 
this argument seems difficult to follow. No decision was reached, and it was 
decided that the Italian Ambassador and myself should refer the matter to 
our respective Governments. 

The only argument of weight used by General Le Rond and by the French 
here is the fact that the decision that the out-voters should vote after the 
residents was taken by the Supreme Council in London and has been com- 
municated to the German and Polish Governments. This, however, is some- 
what outweighed by the facts (a) that the decision was admittedly a pis aller, 
adopted because the original London solution (voting of the out-voters 
outside the area) fell through; (5) that two out of the three Commissioners 
are convinced of the danger of the present scheme and of the necessity of 
reopening the question even at this late date. I argued that the proposal of 
the British and Italian Commissioners did not involve any postponement of 
the Plebiscite. It appears that under the present scheme, if no further delays 
intervene, the voting will take place on 20th March and grd April. Under 
the three-zones scheme it might take place on three consecutive Sundays, 
namely, March 2oth and 27th and April grd. 

The French undoubtedly attach great importance to securing a small 
contingent of British troops for the Plebiscite, and it 1s possible that they may 
still be prepared to make some concession in order to gain it. If His Majesty’s 
Government attach importance to the matter, I think the best way will be 
to raise it in London when the Supreme Council meets on February 21st. 
If the decision could be communicated to the Commission say, about 
February 25th, this would still leave three clear weeks to make the arrange- 
ments for the vote. 


3 No. 147. 

4 Not printed. 

$ Not printed. This despatch of January 21 transmitted a copy of a note, dated January © 
12, 1921, from General Le Rond to the Conference of Ambassadors, in which he pointed 
out that allied effectives in Upper Silesia amounted to little more than half the 25,000 men 
estimated as necessary by the Versailles Military Committee, and asked for reinforcements. 
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No. 149 


Earl Curzon to Sir M. Cheetham (Paris) 
No. 73 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2888/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1921 

Your telegram No. 82.! 

Please raise matter again at next meeting of Conference of Ambassadors 
and point out that the last paragraph of section 3 of the annex to article 88 
of the treaty provides that the decisions of the Silesia Commission shall be 
taken by a majority vote. The memorandum forwarded to the Conference 
by the Commission on February 8th shows that the British and Italian 
Commissioners have decided against the view of the French Commissioner. 
The only valid argument, therefore, for maintaining the decision of November 
27th appears to be that it was a decision of the Supreme Council, which has 
been notified to the German and Polish Governments, and that the Allied 
Governments alone can alter it. 

If however His Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government 
now decide to support their Commissioners, and to substitute the vote by 
zone for the vote by class, it is hoped that the French Government may 
yield, more especially as His Majesty’s Government are now prepared to 
supply troops. 

Please press this view strongly upon your colleagues, and urge the French 
Government to give way, pointing out the desirability of an early settlement 
of this question. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome is being asked? to get your Italian 
colleague instructed to support you. 


1 No. 148. 2 In telegram No. 49 of February 12, not printed. 


No. 150 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 16, 11.35 a.m.) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [C 3322/92/18] 


Urgent OPPELN, February 15, 1921, 5.30 p.m. 


With reference to Sir M. Cheetham’s telegram of February oth regarding 
out-voters.! 

Agitation by Polish Party against coming of out-voters to Upper Silesia 
has considerably increased during last few days. This agitation is on lines 
indicated in paragraph 12 of my despatch No. 345 of February 9th.2 About 
100 Councils of Communes in which there are Polish majorities have 
adopted motions in which it is asserted that out-voters are coming to Upper 
Silesia to disturb the peace and to falsify result of Plebiscite by terrorism, 
and in which it is suggested that difficulties should be put in the way of 


1 Presumably No. 148. 2 See No. 147, n. 5. 
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these out-voters by refusing them accommodation and food. Korfanty’s 
organ ‘Grenz Zeitung’ on February 11th further states that all Communal 
Councils of Pless district have unanimously decided to look upon every 
inhabitant disregarding above hints as traitors and to be treated as such. 
I fear this agitation has the object of inciting population of Communes 
concerned to prevent by violence voting of non-residents. In this connection 
I should add that French have now proposed that out-voters should use 
separate urn in the event of separate voting days being decided upon. I am 
resisting this proposal but it seems clear in any case that holding of voting 
on separate days will afford special facilities for interference with voting of 
non-residents. 

An early decision of question is desirable because date of Plebiscite should 
be published about a month before it is held. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


No. 151 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 18) 
No. 94 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3464/92/78] 


PARIS, February 17, 1921 

Your telegram No. 73 of the 12th instant.' Upper Silesian plebiscite. 

At to-day’s meeting of the Conference of Ambassadors the Italian Ambas- 
sador announced that Italian troops were being sent to Upper Silesia to 
bring the Italian contingent up to strength, Monsieur Cambon took the 
opportunity to ask me whether His Majesty’s Government had yet decided 
definitely to send British troops. I replied in the sense of your telegram 
No. 73, and made it clear that if the French Government agreed to alter 
the voting system so as to enable out-voters and residents to vote simul- 
taneously, His Majesty’s Government would send four battalions for the 
maintenance of order. The Italian Ambassador supported me in my request 
for an alteration in the voting system, but Monsieur Laroche and Marshal 
Foch repeated the objections which had been made at the last meeting, 
e.g. that it is undignified for the Allied Governments to be continually 
changing their arrang[e]ments; that any change at this stage would in- 
volve serious delay in holding the plebiscite; that the out-voters are still 
sufficiently numerous to make it dangerous to bring them into the district 
when the residents are voting; that recent reports received from Upper 
Silesia show that a fresh agitation has sprung up since the rumour has got 
about that out-voters and residents were to vote simultaneously. Marshal 
Foch capped this by declaring that forty-five thousand troops would be 
required if out-voters and residents voted on the same day. I refused to 
accept these arguments and insisted on the fact that the only reason why we 


1 No. 149. 
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proposed to abandon the present system was because in the view of the major- 
ity of the plebiscite commission it is almost certain to produce serious troubles 
which can be avoided by arranging for out-voters and residents to vote to- 
gether. I pressed the point that the majority of the Commission were in 
favour of the change and that we would be taking a grave risk by rejecting 
the advice of the men on the spot. Monsieur Cambon however maintained 
that a decision taken unanimously by the Allied Powers could not be re- 
versed by a majority vote either in the Conference of Ambassadors and still 
less in the plebiscite commission. 

Count Bonin suggested that pending a reference of the question to the 
Allied Governments, the arrangements for voting which are at present being 
made should be suspended. Monsieur Cambon, far from agreeing to this, 
said that all the Conference could do was to confirm the present voting system 
seeing that there was no unanimous decision to alter it. As Count Bonin and 
myself refused to do anything of the kind, it was eventually agreed that the 
matter would have to be referred back to the Governments. Incidentally, 
Monsieur Laroche announced that the French Government would prefer to 
do without British troops if their despatch was made conditional on altering 
the present voting system. Monsieur Cambon appealed to me to withdraw 
this condition, but I declined on the ground that His Majesty’s Government 
would hesitate in view of the reports they have received to assume the 
responsibility of keeping order in Upper Silesia if the present voting system 
is adhered to. 

As already stated in Sir M. Cheetham’s telegram No. 82,? I consider that 
if His Majesty’s Government attach importance to the matter the best way 
will be to raise it in London as soon as the Supreme Council meets, for it is 
quite clear that no progress will be made by discussing it further at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. If the voting system is to be altered it is essential 
that a decision should be taken forthwith since according to present arrange- 
ments the first vote is to take place on March 2oth, and the Commission 
wish to publish the system of voting if possible a month in advance. In these 
circumstances it may be desirable, if Your Lordship intends to raise the 
matter at the Supreme Council, to instruct Colonel Percival to prevent the 
Commission from taking any irremediable step such as a public announce- 
ment during the next few days. 

I did not receive repetition of Colonel Percival’s telegram to you of the 
15th instant} until after the meeting. 

Repeated to Oppeln. 


2 No. 148. 
3 Presumably No. 150. 
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No. 152 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 21, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [C 3685/92/18] 


Urgent OPPELN, February 20, 1921, 9.40 p.m. 


Reference my despatch No. 302 of December 2gth' on the subject of 
Monsignore [sic] Ogno’s? decree to clergy forbidding conduct of political 
propaganda by latter. 

Monsignore Ogno informed me to-day that pressure is being brought 
to bear on Vatican by Polish clergy and French Government with a view to 
revocation of above mentioned Decree with object of enabling Polish clergy 
to resume conduct of political propaganda. I believe this question will be 
considered by Vatican on February 25th. I sincerely trust that Decree will 
be maintained as it has proved effective in forcing moderation on clergy in 
their political activity. The more extreme Nationalist agitators on both 
sides included at one time a considerable proportion of clergy. 

This state of things has ceased since issue of decree which has, thanks to 
strong personal influence of Monsignore Ogno, imposed salutary restraint on 
all propaganda in Churches. It would be most unfortunate if this restraint 
should be removed just as election campaign reaches its climax. 

I venture therefore to submit for Your Lordship’s consideration that it 
would be in the interest of orderly plebiscite for His Majesty’s Representative 
at Vatican to use your influence to support action of Monsignore Ogno. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Count De Salis, Rome. 


1 Not printed. 
2 Mer. Ogno Serra had been appointed Apostolic Commissioner for Upper Silesia in 
December 1920. 


No. 153 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Percival (Oppeln) 
No. 17 Telegraphic [C 3711/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1921, 5.30 p.m. 
Following for General Le Rond from Mr. Lloyd George, as President of 
the Allied Conference, London: 
Begins: 
The Inter-Allied Conference, having examined afresh the situation in 
Upper Silesia, has taken the following decision: 


‘The plebiscite will take place as regards all the voters on the same day, 
the 2oth of March if possible, and, in any case, at the date nearest to it. 

‘The conference took note of the undertaking of the British Government 
to place 4 battalions at the disposal of the Plebiscite Commission.’ 
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The Allied Governments, convinced of the supreme importance of hold- 
ing the vote with the least possible delay, request the Commission to make 
every effort to ensure that the above decisions [sic] are carried out on 
the 20th March. Ends. 


No. 154 


Record by Mr. Tufton' of a conversation with the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
[C 3889/92/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 22, 1921 


The Polish Chargé d’ Affaires came to say that he was greatly surprised 
at the decision of the Supreme Council about the voting in Upper Silesia of 
residents and non-residents on the same day. He was convinced that this 
would only lead to riots and disturbances, as 4 extra battalions of troops 
would be quite inadequate to maintain order. He had telephoned to 
Prince Sapieha in Paris,? and a special messenger was being sent over from 
Paris to the Legation tonight. He anticipated receiving instructions to 
disclaim on behalf of the Polish Govt. all responsibility for the consequences 
of the Council’s decision. He said that Prince Sapicha in his conversations 
with the Secretary of State and Sir E. Crowe last week; had derived the im- 
pression that no change would be made in the arrangements for the plebiscite 
now.* 


! Mr. Tufton had succeeded Mr. Phipps as Head of the Central Department of the 
Foreign Office. 

2 Prince Sapieha, the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, had accompanied Marshal 
Pilsudski on an official visit to Paris from February 3 to 5, 1921; see No. 691, n. I. 

3 See No. 693 below. 

4 This paper was minuted as follows by Sir E. Crowe and Lord Curzon: ‘I am sure I said 
nothing to justify such an impression. The Polish Govt. have no locus stand: at all for a 
protest. E.A.C. Feb. 22.’ 

‘The subject of the Upper Silesian plebiscite was not even mentioned in my conversation 
with Prince Sapieha—of which I have placed on record a full account [see No. 691 below]. 

‘The only plebiscite alluded to was the Vilna plebiscite. C 22/2.’ 


No. 155 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received February 23, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 68 Telegraphic [C 3883/92/18] 


BERLIN, February 23, 1921, 1.42 p.m. 


Decision of Supreme Council regarding voting on one day in Upper 
Silesia has produced a great impression here and has improved chances of a 
more satisfactory attitude regarding reparations. 

German experts continue to differ but are endeavouring to patch up a 
joint report. 
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No. 156 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received February 24, 9.50 a.m.) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [C 3921/92/18] 


Urgent OPPELN, February 23, 1921, 8.50 p.m. 


With reference to your telegram of February a2ist.! 

This Commission has decided that plebiscite shall take place on March 
20th and this will be published tomorrow. 

Decision of Allied Conference to hold plebiscite on same day for all 
matters? has given considerable satisfaction in German circles. Very little 
comment has been forthcoming so far in Polish press. On the other hand 
Prince Czartoryski of Polish Consulate General has privately expressed 
opinion that Polish element will now create trouble so as to prevent by 
force holding of plebiscite. 

General Lerond left Oppeln for France on a visit to his mother who 
is dangerously ill. He stated that he would return on March grd. During 
the absence of General Lerond General De Marinis acts as President and 
[M.] Ponsot as French Commissioner. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


1 No. 153- 2 This word was emended on the filed copy to read ‘voters’. 


No. 157 


Mr. Max Muller! (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon 
(Received February 25, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 100 Telegraphic [C' 4080/92/18] 
WARSAW, February 24, 1921, II p.m. 


(Your telegram to Oppeln No. 17 of Feb. atst.)? 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs called on me this morning to discuss 
decision of Allied Conference. He made the usual complaint that voting 
of both classes on the same day would lead to disturbances, adding that 
Polish Government had definite information that Germans were preparing 
a “Putsch’ for day of voting. He said that Prince Sapieha was much aggrieved 
at decision of Conference. I see from Polish Press that before leaving Paris 
His Excellency made some choleric remarks on the subject to a Polish corres- 
pondent. 

I replied to Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs that my own view of 
situation in Upper Silesia was that it was six of one and half a dozen of the 
other and that disturbances were to be expected from Polish side just as 


t Mr. Max Muller was appointed to succeed Sir H. Rumbold as H.M. Minister at 
Warsaw on November 1, 1920. He arrived in Warsaw on January 27, 1921. 
2 This reference to No. 153 was inserted in the Foreign Office. 
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much as from German. I maintained that holding of voting for both .. . 
and I emphasized moral significance of despatch of four British battalions. 

He replied that Polish Government were very confident of result of plebis- 
cite and were most anxious that it should be held under peaceful conditions. 
(? They had) impressed this on Korfanty and he requested me to draw Your 
Lordship’s attention to manifesto issued by Korfanty yesterday to Upper 
Silesians appealing to them to show confidence in their cause, to preserve 
their dignity, to support order and public discipline, and to see that voting 
takes place quietly. 

Repeated to Berlin and Oppeln. 


3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 158 


Count de Salis (The Vatican) to Earl Curzon (Received February 26, 9 p.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [C 4167/92/18] 


ROME, February 26, 1921, 4 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 3 of February 23rd.! 

Decree will be maintained. At the request of. . .s? it will be interpreted 
as allowing clergy to express their personal opinions but any propaganda on 
their part remains forbidden. 


1 Not printed. In it Lord Curzon had instructed Count de Salis to use every effort to 
secure that Mgr. Ogno’s decree should be maintained. See No. 152. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 159 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 7) 


No. 128 [C 4754/92/18] 


WARSAW, February 26, 1921 
My Lord, | 

As I have already had the honour to inform Your Lordship in my telegram 
No. 109 of today’s date,' I had a long interview last night with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs who had returned the previous evening from Paris and 
is leaving again this afternoon for Bucharest. 

I began by asking His Excellency whether he had been satisfied with the 
result of his visit to London, and this gave him the opportunity for which he 
was waiting. He replied that he had returned to Paris from London in the 
best of spirits and very favourably impressed with the conversations he had 
had with Your Lordship and with the Prime Minister, but the good effect, 


t Not printed. 
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so far as he was concerned, had been completely destroyed by the news 
which reached him on the day of his departure from Paris of the decision of 
the Supreme Council that resident voters and outvoters of Upper Silesia 
were to record their votes for the plebiscite on the same day, thus reversing 
the previous decision of the Supreme Council on this question. 

His Excellency spoke very bitterly on the subject of this decision and 
declared that it came to him as a complete surprise after the discussions in 
the Council of Ambassadors and the expressions of good willin London. To 
his mind the British Government and Mr. Lloyd George in particular were 
responsible for this act of the Supreme Council which he regarded as pregnant 
with the gravest consequences. He referred more than once during our con- 
versation, which on this subject alone lasted about half-an-hour, to the 
heavy responsibility which Mr. Lloyd George had assumed, as he felt sure 
that nothing could now prevent an outburst of serious disorders in Upper 
Silesia on the day of voting. The Polish Government, as I was doubtless 
aware, was doing its best to maintain peace in Upper Silesia, and now 
instead of assisting in the preservation of order, His Majesty’s Government 
had taken a step which rendered disturbances almost inevitable. Naturally 
the Polish Government, who were convinced that it was in their best interests 
that the voting should take place in complete tranquillity, would spare no 
effort to secure this end, but I must know how even in Western countries 
and on far less important subjects an election day aroused the worst feelings 
of the public and from that I could judge how far more difficult was the 
task confronting the authorities in Upper Silesia. 

I allowed the Prince, who was evidently deeply moved and apparently 
sincere in the feeling with which he spoke, to continue in this strain, and when 
he had finished I replied that though I fully appreciated the vital importance 
which he, like every other Pole, attached to the result of the Upper Silesia 
plebiscite and therefore could excuse the bitterness with which he spoke, 
I entirely failed to understand the Polish attitude in regard to the decision 
of the Supreme Council which to my mind was of small importance, could 
not materially influence the result of the plebiscite and diminished rather 
than increased the probability of disturbances. Quite apart from the moral 
effect likely to be produced by the presence of four British battalions, my 
view was that when both resident voters and outvoters were engaged in 
voting they would have less time to spare for rioting. On the other hand, 
if the resident voters voted first and had reason to think that they had the 
best of the ballot they would be more than human if they resisted the 
temptation to prevent the outvoters from recording their votes at a later 
date. Moreover, the further advantage of the system of voting now to be 
adopted would be that the result would be known a fortnight earlier and the 
present dangerous period of suspense correspondingly curtailed. 

As to his surprise at the decision, I failed to understand it. His Excellency 
must have known that two out of three local representatives of the Allied 
Powers had recommended such a step and though the Council of Ambassadors 
had felt unable to reverse the former decision of the Supreme Council, it 
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was fairly evident that in such a matter the Prime Ministers would be guided 
by the advice of their local representatives. So far as I was concerned, 
though I could not pretend to an intimate knowledge of the question, I 
had since my arrival here made up my mind that the previous decision of 
the Supreme Council was sure to be reversed. He might take it that the 
present decision was really a foregone conclusion before his conversation 
with Your Lordship and the Prime Minister and was therefore in no way 
in contradiction with your expressions of good will, or a personal rebuff to 
himself. 

I am afraid that my arguments had little effect on His Excellency, who 
merely replied that after two years’ work devoted to the creation of stable 
and peaceful conditions in Poland he had now as a consequence of the 
decision of the Supreme Council to look forward to an outburst of disorder 
in Upper Silesia, with the consequent disastrous reaction on the general 
situation in Central Europe. When the news of the decision first reached 
him in Paris he made up his mind to resign and it was only the feeling that he 
was wanted in Bucharest to conclude the negotiations there? that had caused 
him to alter his decision. After his return from Bucharest he meant to 
proceed to Riga as the negotiations for the treaty with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was [sic] hanging fire and he was determined to get the treaty signed as 
soon as possible.3 After that he added he intended to retire into private 
life for at least two years and take a much needed rest. 

I do not attach much importance to this last threat, but I again repeated 
that I thought that His Excellency and the Polish people generally were 
inclined to take the decision of the Supreme Council much too tragically. 
I referred appreciatively to Monsieur Korfanty’s proclamation to the in- 
habitants of Upper Silesia, summarised in my despatch No. 122 of February 
23rd,4 and I expressed the hope that provided the Polish Government 
continued their efforts to ensure tranquillity both before and during the 
voting, his prognostication as to an outburst of serious disorders would not 
be realised. 

We then turned to other subjects but as I was leaving His Excellency 
again referred to the London decision and begged me to convey to Your 
Lordship how seriously aggrieved he felt personally and how heavy was the 
responsibility assumed by His Majesty’s Government and the British Prime 
Minister.$ 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 

2 Cf. Nos. 691 and 693 below. 

3 For further references to the delay in these negotiations see ibid. 

* Not printed. See No. 157. 

5 In his telegram No. 139 of March 3 (not printed) Mr. Max Muller added that when he 
saw the Prince ‘he had just come from what appears to have been an extremely unpleasant 
interview with the Diet Commission for Foreign Affairs, in the course of which members... 


roundly accused him of having allowed himself to be fooled by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
most ignominious manner’. 
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No. 160 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 1, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 114 Telegraphic [C 4376/92/18] 


WARSAW, February 28, 1921, 9.40 p.m. 

Press comment on London decision is still indignant but contains nothing 
of the nature of a logical argument against it except statement that simul- 
taneous voting will inevitably provoke disorders because the 100,000 out- 
voters will constitute a force of armed invaders who will endeavour to 
intimidate resident voters (see my telegram No. 100).! 

Absurd though this contention is, its reiteration may greatly increase 
excitement and consequent danger of disorders. It occurs to me that an 
effective method of dealing with this story would be to move Polish Govern- 
ment to instruct Korfanty to draw Plebiscite Commission’s attention to it, 
and to obtain from latter a statement for publication regarding measures 
which will be taken to ensure that out-voters neither arrive armed nor 
obtain arms after their arrival. In view of Minister for Foreign Affairs’ 
promise reported in my telegram No. 109? that Polish Government will 
continue their efforts to prevent disorder and Korfanty’s manifesto referred 
to in my telegram No. 100, it would be difficult for Polish Government to 
reject this suggestion. 

Subject to your approval} and Colonel Percival’s assent I propose to act 
on these lines unless agitation subsides within the next few days. 

Repeated to Oppeln. 


t No. 157. 2 See No. 159. 

3 In his telegram No. 48 of March 4 Lord Curzon approved Mr. Max Muller’s suggestion, 
but added ‘in view of observations in Colonel Percival’s telegram No. 35 (of March 2nd) 
[not printed] you might consider whether instructions of Polish Government had not better 
be given to their Consul-General at Oppeln’. (In this telegram Colonel Percival had sug- 
gested that M. Korfanty would ‘probably frame demand in such a way that it cannot be 
agreed to’.) On March 8 (Warsaw telegram No. 127, not printed) Mr. Max Muller 
reported that Prince Sapieha ‘would certainly act on this suggestion’. 


No. 161 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Receiwed March 8) 


No. 369 [C 4843/92/18] 
OPPELN, March 2, 1921 
My Lord, 

In confirmation of my telegram of today’s date,' I have the honour to 
state that I am in complete agreement with the general views expressed in 
Mr. Max Muller’s telegram to your Lordship of the 28th. February.? 

As far as I have been able to ascertain from personal investigation the 
Polish population of Upper Silesia has, in general, accepted the decision of 


1 j.e. Oppeln telegram No. 35 referred to in No. 160, n. 3. 2 No. 160. 
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the London Conference of February 21st., by which all classes of voters will 
vote on one day, without any apparent indication of bitterness against the 
Commission, and without any apparent intention of taking steps to obstruct 
the holding of the plebiscite on account of it. 

2. On the other hand, the Polish Press has, as I reported in my telegram, 
developed an attack against the decision on the ground that the outvoters 
will play the role of an invading force which will seek, by force of arms, to 
intimidate the Polish section of the resident population. 

This attitude has also been adopted by the Polish political leaders, with 
two of whom I had an interview yesterday, and by the Polish Labour leaders, 
who sent a deputation to the Plebiscite Directors. 

The fact that the Poles have adduced no more direct argument against 
the holding of the voting on a single day, constitutes, in my opinion, a com- 
plete vindication of the decision of the London Conference. 

3. The Polish contention that, owing to the presence of a large quantity 
of arms in the country, some of the outvoters may be furnished with these 
arms and seize the opportunity of paying off old scores against Polish 
leaders, is not altogether unreasonable, but the contention that the danger of 
armed intimidation is increased by the decision to hold the voting on a 
single day, cannot be accepted for the following reasons: 

(a) That it is equally certain that the Polish party have large stores of 
arms, which, in the event of a separate vote of the outvoters, they would have 
been able to employ for terrorisation. The danger of violent intimidation 
would, in fact, have been, in my view, far greater in the case of a separate 
vote. 

(5) The number of the outvoters is not so considerable that any serious 
danger need be feared from them in any area, except the large towns and 
the industrial area, where they might be organised in bands. Allied troops 
can be concentrated in these areas. 

(c) The danger of the Plebiscite being obstructed is greatly reduced by the 
removal of the necessity for transporting the votes to and from the district 
centres, and for their protection during the interval that would have elapsed 
between the two polling days. 

(d) The risk of disturbances is materially lessened by the reduction of the 
period of acute tension by a fortnight. 

(e) The agitation against outvoters was violent before the decision of the 
21st. February of the London Conference was reached. In former despatches 
I have forwarded evidence of this and I now beg to enclose one further proof, 
namely, a copy? of a Declaration by the leaders of 14,000 members of the 
Society of Sokols against the outvoters. This document bears the date of 
16th. February, i.e. five days before the decision in question. 

5. [sic] The contention of the Polish Press and Polish leaders, that the 
presence of the outvoters may lead to disturbances, has, moreover, received 
the serious attention of the Commission, which has already taken certain 
steps to obviate the danger. 

3 Not printed. 
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(a) Military control posts are being established at frontier stations to 
Carry out a vigorous search for arms-in the case of all persons entering this 
territory. 

(b) It has been arranged that the outvoters shall not assemble in centres 
to wait for the polling day, but shall, on arrival in the territory, proceed at 
once to the communes in which they will vote. 

(c) The German Government is, according to an assurance received by 
the Commission from Prince Hatzfeld[t], taking steps to warn the out- 
voters to refrain from processions, singing of national songs, etc. 

(d) Allied troops will be concentrated in the Districts where the number 
of ourvoters [stc] will be proportionately largest, and notably in the industrial 
area. 

(e) Lastly, steps are being taken to forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
to enforce the early closing of public houses, to stop agitation by means of 
posters and to prevent assemblies in the open. 

6. As I reported in my telegram, I propose to inform the Polish leaders 
that steps have been taken to diminish to a minimum the danger of armed 
disturbances by the outvoters. I should add that I feel it equally necessary 
that both parties should be warned that any cases of armed intimidation 
will not only be liable to lead to the annulment of the vote in the commune 
or communes affected, but that official cognisance will be taken of any such 
cases as affecting unfavourably the claims to the areas concerned of the party 
by whose adherents the intimidatory acts are committed. 

7. I am of opinion that, by the means indicated above, the purpose of the 
suggestions contained in Mr. Max Muller’s telegram will be in great measure 
effected. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. Percivar 


No. 162 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 16) 
No. 148 [C 4525/92/18] 
WARSAW, March 3, 1921 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that about a fortnight ago vague rumours 
began to circulate that military preparations were being made by the Polish 
Government on the German frontier. There was an atmosphere in Polish 
military circles here not dissimilar, I am told, to that which prevailed before 
the Kieff adventure last Spring.' Apart from this there was one concrete 
fact—namely, the despatch of three large field hospitals to Posnania. 

I therefore arranged with Major Clayton, who is in charge of the Military 
Mission now that General Carton de Wiart is on leave, to send Lieutenant 
Commander Rawlings, R.N., who acts as a member of the Mission, to 
Posen, to examine the situation on the spot. Commander Rawlings knows 

™ Cf. No. 231 below. 
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the town and district well and he has now furnished a report of which I 
have the honour to inclose a copy. 

Your Lordship will observe that he is satisfied that the Polish Military 
Authorities are not preparing any adventure. 

I would add that I took the opportunity of a conversation I had yesterday 
with Monsieur Morawski of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in the absence 
through illness of Monsieur Piltz,3 to draw his attention to the reports, which 
have been appearing not only in the German papers but also in the “Times’, 
of a concentration of Polish troops on the Prussian frontier, and to the state- 
ment that this was due to an agreement arrived at in Paris according to 
which, if Germany proved refractory to the terms of disarmament and repara- 
tion to be imposed upon her by the London Conference and France con- 
sequently had to resort to active pressure to enforce her demands, Poland 
would strengthen that pressure by a concentration of troops within one 
hundred miles of Berlin. 

Monsieur Morawski assured me in the most categoric terms that the 
existence of any such agreement was a pure invention, that there had been 
no strengthening of the Polish troops on the Prussian frontier, and that if 
there were a few more soldiers in Posnania than three months ago this was 
due to the return of the Posnanian regiments to their homes for purposes of 
demobilisation. 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


2 Not printed. 3 Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 163 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received March 11, 1 p.m.) 
No. go Telegraphic [C 5166/92/18] 


OPPELN, March 11, 1921, 1.35 a.m. 


As previously reported situation during week ending March 6th showed 
considerable improvement but numerous acts of terrorism including murder 
and arson have been committed by Polish sympathisers during first two days 
of this week, and particularly on March 8th, the day originally fixed for 
commencement of arrival of out-voters. 

A movement also has been started in a section of Polish Press calling upon 
its supporters to prevent the secrecy of vote by openly discarding voting 
card marked Germany, before entering the voting den. I have protested 
to Count Zoltowski the official representative of Polish Party, both against 
the renewal of terrorism and the attempt to prevent secrecy of vote. He has 
promised to take all possible steps to remedy this state of things. 

First train conveying out-voters arrived to-day, and reports state that 
detrainment is being carried out in a quiet and orderly manner. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 


Ig! 


No. 164 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 14, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 143 Telegraphic [C 5267/92/18] 


WARSAW, March 13, 1921, 5.42 p.m. 

My despatch No. 148.! 

Military Mission is reporting to War Office the circulation here of a 
persistent rumour that Germans are preparing an ‘unauthorized’ coup in 
Upper Silesia to take place on March 18th, and there are indications that 
Poles are preparing counter measures. 

Danger of situation seems to be that rumours may be put about by Germans 
to manceuvre Poles into some unprovoked act of aggression in the hope of 
compromising them in the eyes of the Allies and of wrecking Riga negotia- 
tions.? 

In order to reassure Poles would it not be possible for (? Allies) to inform 
Polish Government that if Germans make aggressive and unprovoked move, 
Upper Silesia will be definitely assigned to Poland with or without plebiscite ?3 

Repeated to Oppein and Berlin. 

™ No. 162. 2 See No. 693, section il. 

3 In a minute initialled by Lord Curzon, Sir E. Crowe wrote: ‘I see no necessity for 


issuing any further warnings. All the parties concerned clearly realize what the situation 
is. E. A. C. Mch 14.’ 


No. 165 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received March 13, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [C 5211/92/18) 


BERLIN, March 13, 1921, 8.35 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs has just sent Secretary to me to call my 
attention to serious situation which has arisen in Upper Silesia. Secretary 
who has just returned from visit to region states that Polish terrorism has 
again become active during last week and that many people have been 
killed by Polish bands. Troops are concentrated in towns and no protection 
is afforded country districts. He asked whether troops could not also be 
stationed in villages. 

I said that I would transmit his request to you. 

Repeated to Oppeln. 


No. 166 
Note from Polish Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon (Received March 16) 
No. P 379 [© 5450/92/18] 
My Lord, POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, March 14, 192% 


I am instructed by my Government to inform Your Lordship that They 
are in possession of the following information: 
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1) German military are being concentrated on the Silesian, Posnanian and 
East Prussian frontiers of Poland. 

2) German military preparations are being conducted on a very considerable 
scale. 

3) According to reliable information the number of German troops massed 
on these frontiers alone, surpasses in number the figures laid down by 
the Treaty of Versailles for the entire German Army. 

4) The German troops on these fronts have been lately reinforced by the 
arrival of a Saxon and Bavarian division. 

5) These regular troops are being supported by secret military organisations, 
such as ‘Orgesch’.! 

6) The Polish Government have laid these facts before the Interallied 
Plebiscite Commission in Opole and I am instructed to bring this matter 
to Your Lordship’s knowledge, at the same time to draw Your Lordship’s 
attention to the gravity of the situation and to the urgent necessity of 
applying all possible measures with a view to ensuring peace and order 
during the coming Plebiscite, of which measures one of the most important 
would be the unconditional closing of the frontier between Germany and 
Upper Silesia. 


In view of the urgency of this matter I have the honour to request Your 
Lordship to be kind enough to inform me of the measures which Your 
Lordship will consider it necessary to take to avert the growing danger 
which this action of the German Government may call forth.? 

I have, &c., 
J. CrEcHANOWSKI 
Chargé d’ Affaires 
1 For ‘Orgesch’, see Vol. X, No. 277. 
2 Lord Curzon replied on March 17 that His Majesty’s Government ‘had no confirmation 


of the rumours to which you refer; but as you are aware the Interallied Plebiscite Com- 
mission have full authority to deal with the situation’. 


No. 167 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received March 15, 9 p.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [C 5447/92/18] 


OPPELN, March 15, 1921, 3.40 p.m. 


Reference Lord Kilmarnock’s telegram of March 13th,! it is true that 
during last week Polish terrorism has again become active and that half a 
dozen Germans have been killed. Principal theatres of these outrages are 
Kattowitz Pless and Rybnick [sic] districts. In latter motor car conveying 
British police officer Captain Simpson and German police officer has been 
fired on and latter dangerously wounded. Prince Hatzfelt [sc] on behalf of 


t No. 165. 
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German Government has made representations on the subject as have also 
German Plebiscite Commissariat who declare that situation is very serious. I 
have personally investigated these complaints and have visited a considerable 
part of districts where outrages are said to be committed. Whilst it is true 
that isolated acts of terrorism have been indeed committed by Poles I cannot 
agree that situation is as bad as Germans would have us believe. Moreover 
I can vouch from personal investigation for fact that Germans also have been 
guilty of acts of terrorism including murder. 

Up to date I am inclined to take an optimistic view of situation which in 
view of excited state of country is really better than I had anticipated. 

I have informed Prince Hatzfelt [sic] that I have personally ascertained 
that German complaints regarding Polish terrorism are exaggerated and I 
have requested Polish representatives to exercise a modifying influence on 
their followers. 

Regarding Mr. Max Muller’s telegram of March 13th? on the subject of 
German coup on March 18th I have to report same rumour also has been 
circulated here in Upper Silesia by Poles. On the other hand I have just 
received reports from British officers located in Rosenberg-Lublinitz areas 
that Poles also intend to invade Upper Silesia during next few days. So far 
I have no confirming evidence that either Germans or Poles intend to invade 
this country though it is certain that Sokol Societies on Polish side of frontier 
are being armed and are undergoing military training. 

Both sides being well armed are in position to start a rising but I am 
inclined to think neither will take first step without serious provocation. 

In the meantime out-voters continue to arrive and their reception has so 
far led to no serious trouble. A proportion are women and their conduct 
generally is beyond reproach. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 


2 No. 164. 


No. 168 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received March 18) 
No. 147 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General]199/3] 


PARIS, March 16, 1921 


' ‘The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairmanship 
of M. Jules Cambon and discussed the following questions: 

. 1 (2) Monsieur Cambon submitted to the Conference two notes which 
were recently addressed by Prince Hatsfeldt [sic], German representative 
attached to the Upper Silesian Plebiscite Commission, protesting against the 
intimidation and ill-treatment of German voters. Monsieur Cambon said 
that, knowing the upright character of Prince Hatsfeldt, he was inclined to 


¥ The omitted sections related to other matters. 
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attach considerable importance to these protests. Marshal Foch, on the other 
hand, called attention to reports received from the French Consul at Breslau 
pointing to military preparations which are being made in that part of 
Germany presumably in anticipation of disturbances in the plebiscite 
district. The Conference decided (a) to ask the Plebiscite Commission by 
telegram for their views as to the protests made by Prince Hatsfeldt, (5) to 
warn the German Government that the Allied Governments cannot allow 
German intervention in case of disturbances in Upper Silesia since the 
Allied troops are solely responsible for the maintenance of order in that 
district, and (c) to warn the Polish Government to abstain from any acts of 
provocation. Unfortunately I did not receive Colonel Percival’s telegram 
to Your Lordship No. 41? until after the meeting. I am communicating 
substance of it to the-Conference. .. .! 


2 No. 167. 


No. 169 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received March 20, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [C 5798/92/18] 


BERLIN, March 20, 1921, 3 p.m. 


I received late last night sub-joined note from Minister for Foreign 
Affairs alleging Polish terror in Upper Silesia and calling on Allies to send 
troops into the country districts ‘in order to avoid falsification of plebiscite’. 

As German representative in London has been instructed to address 
similar note to Your Lordship' I am not telegraphing full text. It is significant 
that Minister for Foreign Affairs sent note to me at my private address by 
a secretary who was instructed to find me even if I was out. This he did after 
midnight at a ball at American Mission. French Chargé d’Affaires was 
pursued in the same manner about an hour later. This extreme anxiety on 
the part of Minister for Foreign Affairs to secure delivery of notes last night 
appears to give evidence of intention to allege that, in spite of warnings 
conveyed to Allies, the latter did not take adequate measures to ensure free 
plebiscite. 

French Chargé d’Affaires telephoned to Oppeln at 6 last night and was 
informed that all was quiet. 


1 Not printed. 
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No. 170 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received March 21, 4 p.m.) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [C 5891/92/18] 


Urgent OPPELN, March 21, 1921, 2.30 p.m. 


Plebiscite was carried out yesterday in quiet and orderly manner through- 
out Upper Silesia. Complete results are not yet received but it is already 
clear that Kreuzberg [sic] and territory west of Oder have voted German and 
Pless and Rybnik districts Polish. As regards remainder of [sic] large towns 
such as Beuthen Kattowitz KGnigshiitte Gleiwitz show large German 
majorities Zarbrze Hindenberg' also has large German majority. Country 
communes on other hand have generally voted Polish. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 Zabrze was the Polish name for Hindenburg. 


No. 171 


Colonel Percival (Oppeln) to Earl Curzon (Received March 30) 
No. 380 [C 6458/92/18] 
OPPELN, March 23, 1921 
My Lord, 

In confirmation of my telegraphic reports,! I have the honour to state that 
the Plebiscite was carried out on Sunday the 20th of March in a quiet and 
orderly manner throughout Upper Silesia. 

2. During the week preceding the plebiscite a very large number of tele- 
grams were addressed to me by private individuals in the districts of Rybnik, 
Pless, Kattowitz-Land, Beuthen, Tarnowitz, etc. complaining of Polish 
terrorism and demanding military protection for a large number of villages 
in these districts. As the result of personal investigation and of reports re- 
ceived from subordinate officials of the Commission, I satisfied myself that 
these complaints were very much exaggerated, although it is true that 
numerous isolated acts of intimidation on the part of the Poles had occurred 
in the districts mentioned. I hasten to add that, in my investigation, I also 
came across incidents of intimidation committed by German partisans. 

3. On the 20th of March as many British officials as could be spared 
visited the out-districts for the purpose of ascertaining whether the plebiscite 
was being conducted in an orderly manner. Their reports, as well as those 
of the local officials of the Commission, are unanimous in stating that calm 
prevailed everywhere and that the plebiscite was being conducted in all 
respects in an orderly and regular manner. Indeed, the 20th of March must 
be recorded as one of the quietest days experienced in Upper Silesia since 
August, 1920. 

! See No. 170. 
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4. The results of the voting are generally known, but the figures which 
have reached the Commission by telegram require confirmation. 

5. Of the total number of 1,483 polling areas (Communes or Gutsbezirke) 
in Upper Silesia approximately 800 have voted for Germany and approxi- 
mately 680 for Poland. 

Of the total vote of about 1,176,000 of Upper Silesia, about 704,000 votes 
were German and about 471,000 votes were Polish, the proportion of votes 
for Germany in Upper Silesia taken as a whole being thus 59.9 per centum. 

6. In the very important industrial area, situated within the triangle 
Beuthen-Gleiwitz—Kattowitz, which, so far as numbers go, represents a pro- 
portion of 40 per cent. of the total votes of Upper Silesia, about 259,000 votes 
have been recorded for Germany and about 205,000 votes for Poland, the 
proportion of votes for Germany being thus about 56 per cent. 

Definite German majorities have also been secured in the districts of 
Lublinitz, Rosenberg, Kreuzburg, Oppein, Cosel, Ratibor and Leobschiitz, 
whilst Pless, Rybnik and Tarnowitz show a decided majority for Poland, and, 
in the centre, Gross Strehlitz has voted Polish by a very slight majority. 

The above are the general results as known so far, and I enclose, for your 
Lordship’s information, more detailed figures of the results as far as they 
are available.2_ I must, however, point out that these figures have been 
obtained by means of telegrams and they are therefore as yet not confirmed 
nor are they likely to be much before the end of this week. 

7. As reported above, the northern, western and south-western portions 
of Upper Silesia have declared themselves definitely German, just as Rybnik 
and Pless in the south and Tarnowitz in the east have declared themselves 
decidedly Polish. In the other part the nationality in each district is not 
sO pronounced, except that it may be generally accepted that the towns 
have voted German, whilst the rural communes have voted Polish. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. P. PERcIvAL 


2 Not printed. 
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CHAPTER II 


Poland, Danzig, and the Baltic States 
January 26, 1920—March 20, 1921 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In January, 1920, as Sir H. Rumbold, H.M. Minister at Warsaw pointed 
out in a telegram (Vol. ITI, No. 651), the situation in Poland was ‘undoubt- 
edly serious from every point of view. Prices are rising daily: meat is no longer 
within reach of the poor. ... Typhus is spreading throughout the country. 
The value of the mark is steadily depreciating, nothing is being exported. . . .’ 
Furthermore, overshadowing all, was the question of ending the war which 
was still being waged against Soviet Russia. In these circumstances H.M. 
Minister was anxious to do his utmost to strengthen what he had called ‘the 
Polish barrier against Bolshevism’ and, while checking ‘any imperialistic 
tendencies’ on her part, to promote the development of that strong Poland 
which it was the aim of the Entente Powers to secure. He corresponded with 
Lord Hardinge! about the possibility of sending out to Poland further British 
experts in addition to the Police, Railway, Military and Naval Missions al- 
ready there, and he supported various Polish requests for assistance whether 
in the form, for instance, of coal from Upper Silesia? or of permission to pur- 
chase in Germany certain war materials, including 300,000 Mauser rifles. 
This second request, which was strongly favoured by France’s military ex- 
perts (see Vol. II, No: 51, Appendix G), was referred first to the Supreme 
Council and then to the Conference of Ambassadors (see Nos. 177, 180, 
184, and 185 below). In a telegram of January 163 Sir H. Rumbold backed 
it, saying that he understood that the Poles had no reserve stock of small 
arms and could not manufacture them in Poland: ‘If Poles are to resist (? a) 
Bolshevick [sic] offensive they will need all the rifles and ammunition they can 
get.... British Military Mission entirely agree with above.’ 

Sir H. Rumbold’s fulfilment of his diplomatic mission was not rendered 
easier by the difficulties described in the following despatch: 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 21) 
No. 38 [172348/73/55] 
My Lord, WARSAW, january 17, 1920 
I think it only right to report to Your Lordship the difficulties under 
which my Allied colleagues and I have to conduct business in this country. 
1 Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. This exchange of private letters 


took place in February, 1920. 2 Warsaw telegram No. 38 of January 17, not printed. 
3 Warsaw telegram No. 29, not printed. 
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Since I have been here* I have never once transacted any business with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs at the Foreign Office at Warsaw. When I 
arrived, Monsieur Paderewski who, as Your Lordship is aware, combined 
the functions of President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was absent in Paris. There was no one to speak with authority during his 
absence, as Monsieur Paderewski’s ministers seemed to act quite indepen- 
dently of one another. Monsieur de Skrzynski was in charge of the Foreign 
Office as Vice Minister but was unsatisfactory to deal with. He was frankly 
bored by questions of detail and by current business and lost himself in a 
cloud of verbiage, with the result that my colleagues and I came away from 
interviews with him with no clear idea as to what he had told or wished to 
tell us. 

On Monsieur Paderewski’s return I had two interviews with him at the 
former royal palace. He came to see me on one or two occasions but, speak- 
ing generally, was so absorbed by the internal crisis that foreign representa- 
tives had some difficulty in obtaining access to him. 

On leaving office his successor as Minister for Foreign Affairs immediately 
proceeded abroad without leaving anybody of authority in charge of the 
Foreign Office.’ Monsieur Patek in fact openly stated that he would not 
appoint under secretaries until he returned. Meanwhile the Foreign Office 
was left in the hands of Monsieur de Okencki head of the Political Department 
who was Austro-Hungarian Consul General at Cairo at the outbreak of war. 
‘Although a pleasant and, for a Pole, hardworking official, he can speak 
with no authority. When he fell ill he was succeeded by a Count Przezdziecki, 
also formerly of the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service, who beyond 
being pleasant has neither the qualifications nor the experience necessary 
to manage a large Government department. The Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Skulski, can only talk a little indifferent German in addition to his own 
language. Moreover he is quite new to office. The result is that the foreign 
ministers here have had literally nobody for some time past with whom to 
transact business. If this country were a Central American republic this 
state of things would not matter, but Poland is now passing through a very 
critical time indeed. It is desirable that the Allied representatives should 
have every opportunity of ascertaining the intentions and policy of the 
Polish Government. But it is questionable whether there is anybody in 
Warsaw at the present moment who is capable of supplying such information. 
I have compared notes on the subject with my principal Allied colleagues, 
who are unanimously of opinion that they have never in their experience 
served at a post at which it 1s so difficult either to obtain information or to 
arrive at the truth of what is going on. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


4 Sir H. Rumbold had arrived in Warsaw on October 2, 1919. 
5 M. Patek was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs on December 14, 1919. 
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No. 172 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 30) 
No. 59 [174760/30489/55] 
My Lord WARSAW, January 26, 1920 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the despatch No. 29 of the 
13th January,! in which Your Lordship invites an expression of my opinion 
on a report recently published in the ‘Morning Post’? regarding Poland’s views 
respecting her relations with Lithuania. 

In the first place it is, I think, evident that the magnitude of Poland’s 
claims, either to compensation or to a free hand in the settlement of matters 
which she considers to be of vital political interest to herself, will be in 
inverse ratio to the degree of support which she receives from her great 
Allies in repelling the Bolsheviks. The situation as regards the Bolsheviks is 
as follows: The Poles have an effective army of some 400,000 men; they wish 
to call up two classes, which would add another 300,000 men; without Allied 
assistance they cannot arm, and can only partially clothe these classes. Even 
if they can eventually put them into the field it is calculated that, Bolshevik 
hands being free in all other directions, an army of 1,200,000 Red troops 
may be concentrated against the Poles. As the latter are holding a front of 
500 kilometres the menace is a serious one. If Poland is left to her own 
resources and succeeds in weathering the storm, it 1s quite possible that she 
will be far less disposed than she is at present to heed Allied advice in regard 
to frontier matters and to her relations with limitrophe States. 

The telegrams! which I have addressed to Your Lordship during the past 
week will have informed you fully in regard to the present situation as between 
Poles and Lithuanians. It is not likely to alter in the immediate future unless 
the Lithuanians attack. In that case the Poles, as stated in my telegram 
No. 52 of the 22nd January,’ will take the law into their own hands. 

It may perhaps be useful to explain briefly the general attitude of the 
Poles towards the Lithuanian question. The Poles draw a distinction between 
Lithuania on the one hand and Latvia and Esthonia on the other. They do 
not mind very much whether Latvia and Esthonia become eventually 
reabsorbed into a great Russia, but they would view with the utmost alarm 
the reabsorption of Lithuania into a great Russia, whether Bolshevik or not. 
They have no objection to the independence of an ethnographical Lithuania, 
but they feel that it is vital to their safety that such a State should revolve 
within the Polish orbit, and they would no doubt accept any arrangement, 
such as an economic union which offered effective guarantees against 
German or Russian domination in the future Lithuanian State. Failing 
some such arrangement Germans and Russians can join hands across 
Poland’s flank, and inter alia cut off another possible access to the sea, which 
is of first-class importance to the future development of Poland. A Ger- 
manised or Russianised Lithuania would be a perpetual menace, and would 


1 Not printed. 2 Of January 7. 
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render the strategical position of Poland fundamentally insecure. The 
advantages, on the other hand, of a close understanding with Lithuania are 
so obvious that the Poles are, in principle, quite ready to discuss matters 
with a view to a friendly settlement. The question of Vilna would, however, 
be a stumbling-block, because the Poles maintain that that city is purely 
and indisputably Polish. 

It is difficult, however, to put these ideas into practice at the present 
moment owing to the attitude of the Lithuanians, and the reports telegraphed 
by His Majesty’s Minister at Helsingfors on the Border States Conference? 
will have shewn Your Lordship that the action of the Lithuanian delegates 
at the Conference can but have served to confirm, and do largely justify, 
Polish apprehensions. During the present operations of the Polish army 
against the Bolsheviks in the region of Dvinsk, it is clear that any threat 
from a force lying on the flank of the long line of communication to Dvinsk 
through Grodno and Vilna wears a very serious aspect and cannot be 
lightly ignored. 

It is not unnatural that in these circumstances the Poles should conclude 
that the Lithuanian attitude is determined by one or other of their enemies, 
the Germans or the Bolsheviks, and more likely the Germans. They recognise 
no very fundamental difference between themselves and the Lithuanians, 
and recall the close historical connection between the two peoples. More- 
over, many prominent Poles, including the Chief of the State himself,+ are 
of Lithuanian origin, and many interests and families are closely intermingled. 

So far as I am able to judge it is not at all improbable that the recent 
aggressive attitude of the Lithuanian Government is due to German instiga- 
tion, direct or indirect. It is no doubt true that there is little sympathy for 
the Germans among the Lithuanian population generally, and that a large 
and perhaps undue amount of credit is taken for the final ejection of German 
armed forces from Lithuanian territory.5 Nevertheless, I understand that 
former German nominees still possess considerable influence with the 
Lithuanian Government, and I suspect that the Germans do everything 
they can to envenom relations between the Lithuanians and Poland. 

If Count Tyskiewicz® in informing Your Lordship that Lithuania was 
willing to consider an alliance or federation with Poland correctly repre- 
sented the views of the Provisional Government of Lithuania, I am convinced 
that any overture to that effect would be cordially welcomed by the Polish 
Government, provided the question of Vilna was not prejudged to Poland’s 
dissatisfaction. So far as I am aware, however, the Polish Government have 
as yet made no claim whatever to a free hand for the settlement of their rela- 
tions with Lithuania. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 A conference of Baltic States at which Poland was represented had lately been sitting 
at Helsingfors. See Vol. III, Nos. 646, 661, 662. 

4 General Pilsudski. 5 See Vol. III, Chap. I passim. 

© Lithuanian representative in London. 
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No. 173 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 57 Telegraphic [173960/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1920, 6 p.m. 

My telfegram] No. 46.! 
It is very desirable that you should satisfy yourself that Gen[eral] Pilsudski, 
& the Polish Government, understand beyond all possibility of misunder- 
standing, the attitude of H.M. Gov[ernmen]t towards the question of peace 
or war between Poland and the Soviet Gov[ernmen]t of Russia, as defined 
by the Prime Minister in his interview with M. Patek on the 26th inst[ant].! 


t See Vol. III, No. 664. 


No. 174 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) and Colonel Ward! (Kovno) 
No. 582 Telegraphic [175246/30489/55 | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1920, 6 p.m. 


In view of the great importance of preventing further armed conflict 
between the Poles and Lithuanians and of bringing about conditions favourable 
to a satisfactory and just settlement of differences, the recommendation of the 
Allied Military Representatives at Vilna and Kovno for the establishment 
of a neutral zone of 20 kilometres between the two parties reported in Kovno 
telegram No. 7,3 repeated to Warsaw, seems fair and practical. You should 
at once bring such pressure as you can to bear upon the Polish (Lithuanian) 
Government to accept this suggestion. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 155. 


1 British Assistant Commissioner for the Baltic Provinces. 
2 No. 58 to Warsaw, No. 16 to Kovno. 3 Of January 24, not printed. 


No. 175 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [174536]171572/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1920, 7 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 37.! 
Please ascertain from Polish Government after reckoning stocks in hand, 


whether from American or other sources, what kinds of material in order 
of urgency are considered of the greatest importance for immediate despatch 


1 Of January 17, not printed. 
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to combat typhus and report by telegram. If such stores were sent to 
Dantzig could they be quickly forwarded? The danger to Europe from 
typhus is so great that it may be necessary for us to organize or facilitate 
supplies of necessary material in order to form a sanitary cordon. 


No. 176 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 31, 10 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [175196/40430/55 | 
WARSAW, January 30, 1920, 8.4 p.m. 


Director of Political Department who is in charge of Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs here, has just read me another Radio telegram received yesterday 
from Soviet Government proposing Peace. Telegram is signed by Lenin, 
Trotsky and Tchitcherin' and is much more definite. Some of the passages 
are missing but it is hoped to reconstruct telegram today. 

Telegram begins with a preamble stating that Poland is confronted by a 
decision which may have far-reaching effects on fortunes of the two countries. 
She should not listen to Imperialists of School of Clemenceau or Churchill, 
but should follow dictates of humanity. 

Soviet Government state that they are fully prepared to recognize inde- 
pendence of Republic of Poland which independence they have acknowledged 
(? almost) from the first on basis of self-determination of peoples. Telegram 
goes on to enumerate two points on White Ruthenian front i.e. Drysa and 
Bisna [Disna], beyond (? which) troops of Red Army will not advance. At 
this point there is a passage missing from telegram and Political Director 
supposes that Soviet Government proceeds to define remainder of line 
beyond which their troops will not advance. He infers from elsewhere that 
Bolsheviks would be prepared to take present line occupied by Polish troops 
as a (? basis) for negotiation (? in) settling Eastern Frontier of Poland. 

He says this offer is a serious one but that Polish Government wish to 
await return of Monsieur Patek, who is expected on February rst, (? before) 
dealing with it. 

Political Director who has evidently not heard result of conversation 
between Prime Minister and Monsieur Patek went on to say that Polish 
Government would wish to consider Bolshevik (? offer) in consultation with 
Allies. I then spoke to him in the sense of language held by Prime Minister 
to Monsieur Patek as recorded in your telegram [No.] 463 received yesterday. 


_ ¥ Respectively President of the Soviet Russian Council of People’s Commissars, Gommis- 
sar for War, and Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

2 The text of this declaration, in English translation, is printed in Degras, vol. 1, pp. 179- 
80. A copy of the wireless telegram was forwarded by Sir H. Rumbold to Lord Curzon on 
February 5 under cover of his despatch No. 88 (not printed). 

3 See Vol. IIT, No. 664. 
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We infer that this latest Bolshevik peace offer, coming at a moment when 
Bolsheviks have triumphed over anti-Bolshevik forces, and when raising of 
Blockade is apparently claimed as a moral success for them, 1.e. at a moment 
when their prospects are outwardly bright, indicates that they are apprehen- 
sive of internal situation in Russia itself, and that if they succeed in making 
peace with a State like Poland, Soviet Russia will have accomplished first 
step towards admittance into family of Nations. 


No. 177 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received January 31) 
No. 115 Telegraphic: by bag [175111/40430/55| 
PARIS, January 30, 1920 

I have just seen your telegram No. 46 to Warsaw of the 27th instant? 
reporting the interview which Mr. Patek had with the Prime Minister on 
the question of relations between Poland and the Bolsheviks. This would 
appear to have a direct bearing on two urgent questions on which I am 
awaiting instructions from Your Lordship:— 

(1) The proposed supply of German war material to Poland (see Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s telegram No. 1785 of January 5th.)3 

(2) Mr. Patek’s proposals for a military convention between Roum[a]nia, 
Poland and the Baltic States against the Bolsheviks (See my telegram No. 104 
of January 26th.) + 

On the former of these questions a further note has just been received 
from Marshal Foch a copy of which is annexed.5 

May I now, therefore, have early instructions what statement I am to 
make to the Supreme Council® regarding the attitude of His Mayjesty’s 
Government towards these two questions and whether you would desire 
me to communicate to my colleagues on the Council the substance of Mr. 
Patek’s interview with the Prime Minister? 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 

2 Vol. III, No. 664. 

3 Not printed. See Introductory Note to this Chapter. Sir E. Crowe was at that time 
Head of the British Peace Delegation in Paris. 

4 Not printed. 

S Not printed. This note urged that a decision should be reached without further delay. 

® i.e. to the Conference of Ambassadors; see No. 184, section 4. 
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No. 178 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 6) 
No. 73 [176641/30489/55] 
My Lord, WARSAW, January 30, 1920 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 35 of the roth instant,' forwarding a copy of a despatch No. 15 of the 
20th December last from His Mayjesty’s Representative in Kovno! on the 
subject of Polish-Lithuanian relations. 

Your Lordship will have learnt from my despatch No. 59 of the 26th 
instant? and my telegrams Nos. 52 and 69 of the 22nd! and 27th instant! 
respectively that I have neglected no opportunity for some time past of im- 
pressing on the Polish Government the desirability of composing their 
differences with the Lithuanians. I would wish, in this connection, strongly 
to emphasise the fact that the question of Poland’s relations with Lithuania 
is one which especially affects the Chief of the Polish State by whom decisions 
in this matter will be taken. I have pointed out in my despatch No. 38 of 
the 17th instant} that for some time past there has been no Foreign Minister 
or person in authority at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs with whom to 
transact business. I have therefore had to press suggestions for the appoint- 
ment of a Polish-Lithuanian Commission on officials who can only pass on 
these suggestions to the Chief of the State. 

I spoke to General Pilsudski on the 22nd instant about the relations 
between Poland and Lithuania. General Pilsudski said that he was quite pre- 
pared to agree to the setting up of a Polish-Lithuanian Commission for the 
investigation and settlement of disputes along the whole length of the present 
Polish-Lithuanian boundary. But as a preliminary condition the Lithu- 
anian Government must cease from arresting Poles for political reasons. 
I pointed out that, on the occasion of his recent visit to Warsaw, Colonel 
Ward had informed me that the Lithuanian Government had released 
all but forty-three persons connected with the plot against the Lithuanian 
Government in the autumn. General Pilsudski replied that the Lithuanian 
Government had since arrested more Poles. I then said that I understood 
that the main grievance of the Lithuanians against the Poles was that the 
latter had advanced beyond the demarcation line fixed by the Supreme 
Council. General Pilsudski answered that, as a soldier, he was obliged to 
consider the safety of his communications, especially now that the Polish 
troops had taken Dwinsk. In view of the fact that my conversation with the 
Chief of the State took place at a moment when Polish-Lithuanian relations 
were very critical, and that General Pilsudski had assured me that he would 
do nothing on his side to envenom those relations, I thought it better at this 
point to drop the subject. 

I understand that two lines of demarcation were fixed last year on different 


' Not printed. 2 No. 172. 
3 See Introductory Note to this Chapter. 
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dates.* The first line was so fixed as to prevent the Poles from protecting the 
railway in the north, which they considered of importance to themselves. 
Representations were therefore made to Paris, and the demarcation line 
was fixed further from the railway in question. Nevertheless, the Poles went 
beyond that line in some places, for reasons with which I am unacquainted, 
as I had not arrived in Poland at that time. If the Allies wish to remove the 
above-mentioned grievance of the Lithuanian Government in the interests 
of good relations between Lithuania and Poland, I presume that the Allied 
Ministers here will be instructed to request the Polish Government to 
withdraw their troops or posts to the second demarcation line. This does 
not seem to be a matter which should be handled by this Legation alone, 
as the decision was presumably taken by the principal Allied Governments 
represented on the Supreme Council. I am not aware that this matter has 
ever been seriously taken up with the Polish Government by the Allied 
representatives at Warsaw acting together. I have little doubt that in 
present circumstances the Poles would be very unwilling to retire to the 
demarcation line in question. 

I took the opportunity of Colonel Ward’s visit to Warsaw to introduce 
him to the head of the Political Department, M. de Okencki, who has been 
in charge of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs during the absence of M. Patek. 
Colonel Ward came to an arrangement with M. de Okencki by which com- 
plaints from the Poles or Lithuanians about their treatment and ill-usage 
should be transmitted through this Legation, either to the Polish Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs or to the Lithuanian Government, for the necessary 
investigation. Colonel Ward likewise met Sir H. MackinderS whilst the latter 
was staying with me. 

I assume that if the Poles come to terms with the Bolsheviks the settlement of 
the Polish-Lithuanian boundary will form part and parcel of their arrangement. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


4 The first line was fixed on June 13, 1919, see Conference de la Paix 1919-1920: Recueil des 
actes de la conférence, part iv, C 7 (Paris, 1923) ; the second on July 26, 1919, see Vol. I, No. 19, 
minute 1, and map facing p. 216. - 

5 British High Commissioner for South Russia. Cf. Vol. III, No. 656. 


No. 179 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 9, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [177443/30499/55] 


WARSAW, January 31, 1920, 9.35 p.m. 
Your Lordship’s telegram No. 58 of yesterday’s date. 
I saw Director of Political Department today and pressed him to accept 
proposal for a neutral zone of twenty kilometres on Polish-Lithuanian front. 
1 No. 174. 
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He said he was seeing General Pilsudski this evening and would repeat to 
latter what I had said. Meanwhile, you will have seen from my telegram 
No. 76 of January 29,2 which was sent by bag, that General Pilsudski had 
agreed to confer with Lithuanians in regard to establishment of neutral 
zone as suggested by Allied Military Representatives, subject to a slight 
modification in Poland’s favour. 

On the other hand, Colonel Ward reports from Kovno? that Lithuanian 
Government have summarily rejected proposal on ground that it would 
signify their tacit acceptance of Polish violation of demarcation line. I 
venture to think Lithuanians might have agreed to discuss proposal without 
prejudice to their contentions as regards line of demarcation. 

Repeated to Kovno. 


2 Not printed. 
3 In Kovno telegram No. 10 of January 26 (not printed). 


No. 180 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 1, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [175170/40430/55]| 


PARIS, January 31, 1920, 9.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 115 January 30.! 

I should like to draw Your Lordship’s attention to one aspect of proposal 
to authorise supply of German war material to Poland which may have 
been overlooked. | 

In my telegram No. 107? I brought to your attention desire of French and 
Italian Governments to take possession of certain naval material. French 
and Italian Delegations are naturally desirous of establishing a precedent 
for over-riding clauses in Treaty which provide for destruction of German 
war material. If handing over to Poland of German war material, destruc- 
tion of which is enjoined by Article 169 of Treaty, is now sanctioned by 
Council, I apprehend that an attempt will be certainly made to apply 
precedent against us in the matter of naval material. 

French delegation intends again to bring question of supplying German 
rifles to Poland before Council on February 2nd.3 Unless I have received 
contrary instructions by then, I propose to take line that I am not authorised 
to agree to any departure from letter of treaty which requires that this 
material should be destroyed. 


! No. 177. 2 Vol. X, No. 2. 3 See No. 184, section 4. 
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No. 181 


Earl Curzon to Sir R. Tower (Paris) 
[175368/117922/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1920 
Sir, 

His Majesty’s Government have been entrusted by the Supreme Council 
with the appointment of a temporary administrator for the City of Danzig, 
until such time as the Free City of Danzig is formally constituted, and the 
Treaty between Poland and Danzig provided for under Article 104 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany comes into force. You are appointed to this 
post. You will represent the principal Allied and Associated Powers in all 
matters devolving on [stc] the Articles 100-108 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 

2. You will, as far as practicable during your tenure of this post, provide 
continuance of the administration of the town and territory of Danzig by 
the existing authorities, and any radical changes in the administration should 
be as far as possible avoided. You should, however, make it clearly under- 
stood that the authority under which the executive acts is derived solely from 
you as the representative of the principal Allied and Associated Powers to 
whom all rights and titles of the City have been temporarily transferred. 

3. You will, as representative of the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
be responsible for the maintenance of order. It is hoped that you will be 
able for this purpose to rely upon civilian organizations recruited within 
the territory of Danzig. The Allied forces of occupation will, however, be 
available in case of necessity, either for the protection of the City and its 
territory against external attack, or for the preservation of order. For the 
latter purpose the Commander of the Allied forces will be instructed that 
he shall take no part in suppressing disorder unless he receives a demand 
from you. 

You will refuse admission within the territory to any troops or armed 
forces, except in accordance with instructions received from the Military 
Council of the Allies. 

4. In regard to the preparation of the Treaty to be negotiated by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers between Poland and the Free City 
of Danzig, you will be guided by the decision of the Supreme Council of 
November 28th, a copy of which is attached. (Annex A).! 

5. You may at your discretion tender to the authorities of Danzig such 
assistance and advice as you may think proper in framing the constitution 
of the Free City, bearing in mind that, under Article 103 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany, the constitution will not be set up except with the 
agreement of the High Commissioner to be appointed by the League of 
Nations. 

6. You will bear in mind that, under Article 107, of the Treaty of Peace 


1 Not here printed. See Vol. II, No. 31, minute 2. 
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with Germany, all property within the territory of Danzig belonging to the 
German Empire, or to any German State, on the coming into force of the 
Treaty passes to the principal Allied and Associated Powers, and it will 
therefore provisionally be under your control as their representative; under 
the same Article it is determined that such property will ultimately be trans- 
ferred to the Free City of Danzig or to the Polish State, as the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers may consider equitable; you should therefore 
at once take into consideration and forward recommendations as to its 
ultimate allocation, and it is desirable that during the provisional period 
the administration of this property should be such as to facilitate the final 
attribution. | 

7. You are empowered to issue exequaturs to foreign Consuls resident 
in Danzig, in accordance with the decision of the Supreme Council of 
November 28th, a copy of which is attached. (Annex B.)! 

8. As representative of the principal Allied and Associated Powers, you 
will address your reports to the President of the Council of Ambassadors in 
Paris; you should simultaneously send copies of these reports to the Foreign 
Office and to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, the British representative 
on the Council of Ambassadors. Telegrams should be addressed to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris for transmission to the Council. 

g. A part of the expense of your administration including the salaries and 
allowances of yourself and of the British Staff which accompanies you is 
being advanced by His Majesty’s Government acting on behalf of the Allied 
Governments. This is recoverable from the Free City of Danzig, and should 
be made a first charge upon its revenue. 

Iam, &c.,? 


2 The signature was lacking from the filed copy. 


No. 182 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1587 P. Telegraphic [172481/39818/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 72.! 

Question of Polish Navy has been discussed here with Commander 
Wharton? and Admiralty and following is our agreed view. 

(1) That Poland is determined to have, and should be allowed to have, 
a small navy which should so far as possible be defensive and not offensive 
in character. 

(2) That they would be satisfied with ships named in paragraph 4 of my 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of January 21 Lord Derby had raised the question of 
the Polish Government’s further request for warships made to the Supreme Council on 


December 24, 1919 (see Vol. II, No. 45, minute 1). 
2 Head of the British Naval Mission to Poland. 
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telegram No. 14793 plus six ex-enemy torpedo boats not exceeding 1200 tons 
in aggregate, but that if they were now limited to less than this, they would 
try and get more ships from France or elsewhere. 

(3) That there is no objection to the Poles being allowed to have ships 
named in (2) above. 

(4) That it would on political grounds have been desirable to press 
Supreme Council for allocation of Austrian rather than German ships to 
Poland, but that as for technical reasons it would probably be impossible 
for Austrian ships to reach Poland before Autumn and as owing to lack of 
funds it seems doubtful whether Poles will eventually be able to acquire any 
British ships Poland might fail to acquire any ships at all by say June if only 
Austrian ships were allocated. Our Naval Mission say they would in these 
circumstance{s] lose all prestige and would be forced to come home. It seems 
better therefore to advise Council of Ambassadors to allocate ex-German ships. 

(5) We propose to inform Poles that they can purchase from us ships 
named in paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 1479.3 

(6) If Council of Ambassadors object that Poles might be satisfied by 
allocation, instead of them, of more ex-enemy ships and that we are trying 
to make money out of Polish necessity you might answer: 

(a) That Poles have expressed desire to British Naval Mission to buy 
British ships and that there is no good ground on which to oppose this. 

(b) That Poles want some British ships because they will be able in future 
easily to acquire British equipment to suit them whereas they would not be 
able to acquire German or Austrian equipment. 

(c) That the allocation of additional ex-enemy ships to Poland could con- 
flict with claims of other applicants with better rights to these, and would 
lead to question being reopened by Brazil, Greece, etc. 

I should be glad of an early reply, as we shall suspend action on paragraph 
5 until we have heard from you. | 


3 Of December 16, 1919, not printed. See below, No. 208, n. 2. 


No. 183 


Mr. Dewhurst! (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Recewed February 4, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [176067/164548/59 | 


RIGA, February 3, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 

Serious lack of food in Latvia will probably cause large increase of Bol- 

shevism. President, in a conversation with General Turner,? stated that de 

jure recognition of their Government would enable them to obtain credit of 

foreign countries, thus ensuring food supplies. May I be informed if there 

is any intention on the part of Governments of Allied Powers or of Great 
Britain to arrive at a decision on this point in the near future? 


1 British Deputy Assistant Commissioner for the Baltic Provinces. 
2 Chief of the British Military Commission in the Baltic Provinces. 
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No. 184 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 4) 
No. 129 Telegraphic: by bag [175890/7067/39] 
Following for the Cabinet. i he ag 

At the meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference this morning. . . .! 

3. ... Finally General Niessel? said that without wishing to embark on 
questions of Russian policy he would like to state the general situation in the 
Baltic Provinces. As he had not been in Estonia his remarks did not apply to 
that country. 

(1) It was necessary to coordinate action between the Baltic States, 
Finland and Poland. If left to themselves they would never come to an 
understanding. Where points of difference were likely to arise between 
them it was necessary for the Allies to give a clear indication of their wishes 
and decisions to these States, who would welcome a display of firmness from 
outside in order to settle their disputes. 

(2) The economic situation of the Baltic Provinces was very serious. 
They were mainly agricultural and the loss which they had sustained particu- 
larly in horses and cattle might therefore be fatal to their prosperity. There 
was not much danger of Bolshevism appearing from within, except possibly 
from the working population of Riga. 

(3) The situation between the Letts and the Poles presented serious 
difficulties. General Niessel was convinced that these difficulties were very | 
largely due to German intrigues and he had done his best to make both 
parties reasonable. His Commission had secured the dismissal from Kovno 
of the large German Mission formerly working there, and General Pilsudski 
had personally thanked him for having got rid of the Germans from Kovno. 
The Allies should take a firm line in the matter and should insist on ending 
the trouble between the Lithuanians and Poles. 

(4) The sentiment of nationality was very strongly developed in the Baltic 
provinces. Whatever their future organisation might be this sentiment 
must not and could not be ignored. These States claimed to treat on an 
equal footing with any other States within Russia or elsewhere with whom 
they might be associated. 

General Niessel was thanked by the Council, and after some discussion 
it was decided to reconstitute the Baltic Commission of the Conference in 
order to examine General Niessel’s report in detail and make to the Council 
any recommendation that seemed to be called for. 

4. General Weygand: introduced the question of the application for the 
purchase by Poland in Germany of 300,000 rifles. (See my telegram No. 115 
of January goth* and [No.] 116 of January 3rst5.) He explained that this 

1 The omitted sections related to other matters. 

2 President of the Inter-Allied Commission to the Baltic Provinces. The omitted portion 


of paragraph 3 related to his report on the Commission’s work: see Vol. X, No. 4. 
3 Chief of Staff to Marshal Foch. 4 No. 177. 5 No. 180. 
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question had been outstanding for a month pending a statement of the views 
of His Majesty’s Government. Marshal Foch was in favour of the pro- 
posal from the military point of view. 

I said that I naturally could not profess to argue the question from a 
military point of view but that I feared that my Government would not 
consent to waive the provision of Article 169 of the Treaty of Versailles 
which laid down that these arms should be destroyed. 

The Italian representative, while admitting that the provision of the 
Treaty was as I had stated, said that his Government would have in this 
case been prepared to admit an exception if the other Delegations had also 
approved this course. The Japanese representative said he believed an 
exception had already been permitted in the case of arms supplied to General 
Yudenitch® and to the Czecho-Slovaks. 

General Weygand in supporting the proposals said that these rifles, 
purchased from our enemies by our friends would benefit our friends by 
improving their military position, and would at the same time put money 
in the pockets of our enemies, which from the point of view of reparations 
was also a desirable result. 

I said that I was aware of the two cases quoted by the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, but that these both related to very small quantity of material while 
the present demand of the Poles was of considerable magnitude. These 
concessions had both been regarded at the time as quite exceptional measures 
and it seemed to me that to be continually admitting exceptions to principles 
established in the Treaty was a highly undesirable practice. Moreover, 
there was this important difference. The two cases referred to had both 
occurred before the Treaty came into force at a time when no-one was 
bound by it. Now the Treaty had been ratified we were bound by it as 
much as was Germany and it would very much weaken our position in 
regard to Germany if we attempted to enforce the Treaty against her while 
being prepared to waive its provisions for our own benefit. 

In response to an appeal from M. Cambon I said that I would report to 
His Majesty’s Government the substance of what had been said by my 
Colleagues and General Weygand and that if I received further instructions 
enabling me to assent to the proposal I would lose no time in communicating 
my assent to the Council. The Italian representative again emphasised the 
fact that the sale would benefit the Reparation Funds. I pointed out, how- 
ever, that this would afford little consolation to the Germans and would not 
do much to reconcile them to a violation at our request of the Treaty. 

I made it clear that the Conference must understand that my Government 
was unable to consent to this proposal unless I were to receive some com- 
munication from them in a contrary sense at a later date... .” 


6 Former Commander-in-Chief of the White Russian North Western Army. 
7 The omitted sections related to other matters. 


No. 185 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1589 P. Telegraphic [176393/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1920, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 137 (of February 5th) (German war material for 
Poland).! 

You should maintain the attitude which you have already adopted. The 
full force of the Treaty should be maintained.? 


1 In this telegram (not printed) Lord Derby had inquired whether he should maintain 
his attitude (reported in Nos. 177, 180, and 184) concerning the supply of German arms to 
Poland. 

2 In his telegram No. 174 of February 15 Sir G. Grahame, Minister in H.M. Embassy at 
Paris, reported that on February 14 he had, in accordance with these instructions, made a 
communication to the Conference of Ambassadors ‘to the effect that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment maintained their refusal to consent to the sale of 300,000 German rifles to the Polish 
Government instead of destroying them in accordance with the Treaty’. In a letter of Feb- 
ruary 16 the War Office protested to the Foreign Office against a reversal of policy on which 
they had not been consulted. They had urged that Marshal Foch’s request should be 
supported. 


No. 186 


Sir M. de C. Findlay! (Christiania) to Earl Curzon (Received February 20) 


No. 55 [179929/16086/56] 


Confidential CHRISTIANIA, February 9, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to refer to Lord Acton’s? despatch No. 14 of the 14th 
ultimo? on the subject of the arrangement proposed by the Finnish Govern- 
ment to the Government of North Russia for the establishment of a Finnish 
guard along a line extending to the port of Petchenga. 

I met the Norwegian Prime Minister on the 6th instant at a dinner given 
by my American colleague and had about an hour’s conversation with him 
afterwards. Among other subjects he alluded with considerable concern to 
the Finnish expedition to Petchenga. Norway, he said, had had Russia as a 
neighbour in the North for centuries and had never had any trouble with 
her. He did not feel sure that the Finns would prove such quiet neighbours. 

Before the departure of the last Russian Minister, M. Gulkevitch, negotia- 
tions had been begun with him for a division between Russia and Norway 
of the water power which might be derived from the falls on the Pasvik 
river, and he had hoped that a proposal that each country should take 
alternate falls might have been accepted. This water-power would have 


t H.M. Minister at Christiania. 2 H.M. Minister at Helsingfors. 3 Not printed. 
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been of great value to Northern Norway, especially to such undertakings 
as the mines at Syd-Varanger. 

The Finnish Government appeared to believe that there were large copper- 
fields in northern Finland. He was not convinced that this belief was well- 
founded and implied that the allegation might be only a pretext for the 
advance of Finland to the arctic sea. He did not see what goods Finland 
could at present export or receive through the port of Petchenga or what 
commercial reasons could lead her to desire that port. 

It is obvious that if Great Britain and Russia are ever again allies in a 
war in which Finland takes the other side the establishment of Finland at 
Petchenga might prove a thorn in our sides as it certainly would have done 
during the war. | 

I presume that this point will be borne in mind when the question of the 
possession of Petchenga is decided. 

I have, &c., 
M. pve C. FINDLAY 


No. 187 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 13) 


No. 94 [178467/73/55] 
WARSAW, February 9, 1920 


My Lord, 

I have from time to time brought to the notice of the Polish Government 
in a private and informal manner various reports which have reached me 
about the condition of affairs either in Eastern Galicia, on [sic] the intern- 
ment camps, or on other matters. This action on my part would no doubt, 
in the case of a well established state, be construed as an interference in 
the internal affairs of that State, but, having regard to the need of this country 
for advice, I have thought it the action of a friend to let the Polish Govern- 
ment know how certain details of their administration strike an impartial 
foreigner in order to give them a chance of enquiring into and of remedying 
the defects or abuses brought to their notice. 

I wish to place on record that in every case in which I have acted as 
described above, the Polish Government have thanked me and, as far as I 
know, have taken action. They have received these representations in a 
friendly and cordial manner and have even asked me to bring to their 
notice, of course privately and informally, any abuses of which I may hear. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 188 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 11, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [178045/40430/55] 


WARSAW, February 10, 1920, 6.20 p.m. 


General de Wiart had a long conversation with General Pilsudski yester- 
day. Latter said that information brought back by M. Patek as to attitude 
of Allies in matter of Bolshevik peace offer to Poland' had come as a great 
shock to public opinion in Poland. On the whole however, General Pilsudski 
felt that it was a good thing that Poland which had hitherto been accustomed 
to lean on Western Powers should realise that she must stand alone. 

General Pilsudski gave General de Wiart to understand that he had 
already drawn up conditions on which he was prepared to enter on negotia- 
tions for peace with Soviet Government. These conditions were now being 
considered by Polish Government. They were very stiff because General 
Pilsudski felt that he must avoid all appearance of capitulating to Bolsheviks 
and must show them that he was in strong (? er) position of the two. He did 
not know whether Soviet Government would accept. If they did not, he 
felt confident of being able to carry on present war for several months. He 
added that his latest information from Russia indicated that Soviet Govern- 
ment were badly in need of peace. 

General Pilsudski evidently has a strong peace in view. This does not 
necessarily imply he is going in for territorial aggrandisement. 

There are indications that General Pilsudski would favour creation of 
some buffer States between Poland and Great Russia, such States to consist 
' for example of White Ruthenia and Volhynia. If Soviet Government 
would not [stc] have such a project it would get over the difficulty of handing 
back to Bolsheviks territories now in Polish occupation which have indisput- 
able Russian majorities. But this solution would be a temporary one and I 
cannot help thinking that such Buffer States would be a source of trouble in 
future. 

™ See Vol. III, No. 664. 


No. 189 


Memorandum by Mr. Harvey on Polish-Lithuanian Relations: 
[178617/30489/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 10, 1920 
The Polish-Lithuanian question has been a serious anxiety ever since the 
Armistice. 
' This memorandum was prepared for Lord Curzon by Mr. Harvey, member of the 
Northern Department of the Foreign Office, in view of the visit to London of the Lithuanian. 


Prime Minister, who had arrived on February 8. For Lord Hardinge’s conversation with 
M. Galvanowski, see No. 191 below. 
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Polish views with regard to this question may be said to favour two alterna- 
tive solutions :— 


(a) The revival of the historic union of Lithuania and Poland in a double 
State, with one Head, common defence and customs, but with local 
Diets for each of the two States. 


(5) Failing this, the whittling down of an independent Lithuania to the 
narrowest possible ethnographical limits. 


Both M. Paderewski and General Pilsudski openly favour the former 
proposal. 

Poland, obsessed with the fear of a Russo-German combination against 
her, hopes thus to drive a wedge between her enemies and gain further 
access to the sea. She is strengthened in this view by the fact that the 
Lithuanians are Catholics and many prominent men in Poland hail from 
Lithuanian territory. 

The Lithuanians, on the other hand, having just got free of the Russians, 
have no desire again to put their heads into a noose. The population of 
Poland is about forty million? and that of Lithuania hardly three million; 
there would therefore be little equality in a joint State. The Lithuanians, 
whilst strongly conscious of their nationality, realise that they are too small 
to stand alone. The Lithuanian Representative in London recently stated 
that Lithuania would not be unwilling to join an Alliance or a Confederation 
with the other Baltic States or even with Poland provided that she came in 
on her own terms. Lithuania is at present extremely anti-German and 
anti-Bolshevik. 

With this background of conflicting national ideals, the dispute now turns 
mainly on the possession of Vilna and of the Suwalki area. Vilna is claimed 
by both parties; its population is half Jewish and half Polish, with a con- 
siderable White Russian mixture, but owing to Lithuania’s more tolerant 
attitude towards the Jews, that party would probably vote for possession by 
Lithuania. The Suwalki area contains Seini, which is the chief centre of 
Lithuanian culture and religion and is the seat of the famous Lithuanian 
seminary. In view of the menace of an armed conflict between the two 
parties in June last year the Allies in Paris drew a demarcation line called 
the first Foch line, and the two parties were ordered to respect it.3 This 
line running five kilometres west of the Vilna—Dvinsk Railway assigned 
Vilna to the Poles, whilst the Suwalki area was assigned to the Lithuanians. 

The Poles were not satisfied with the settlement, invaded Lithuanian 
territory, refused to withdraw and were never forced to do so. On the 
contrary, the Supreme Council decreed a second demarcation line in July 
last year, whereby Suwalki, including the Seini district west of the River 
Chernohanca and its confluence with the Niemen, was assigned to the Poles. 
The River Chernohanca was wrongly placed on Marshal Foch’s map and 


2 Another copy of the memorandum here read correctly ‘twenty million’. 
3 See No. 178, n. 4. 
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there is some reason to believe that it was not intended to assign the town 
of Seini to the Poles. 

Ever since incessant incidents have taken place along the line. The Poles 
are continually nibbling further and further into Lithuanian territory, 
giving specious reasons such as that the Lithuanians are favouring the 
Bolsheviks or are intriguing with the Germans. Our Representative in 
Kovno receives incessant complaints of Polish ill-treatment of Lithuanians, 
and more especially of Polish persecution of means schools and the 
seminary at Seini. 

Affairs have now reached such a pass that each side has threatened to go 
to war with the other. 

The question overshadowed all others at the recent conference of the 
Baltic States at Helsingfors. The other Baltic States supported the Lithuanian 
point of view, and endeavoured to bring about a settlement. The Polish 
Delegate actually put forward a proposal that the boundary disputes should 
be submitted to an Arbitration Court composed of Baltic States representa- 
tives, and should this fail to make a settlement, the matter should be referred 
to the League of Nations. Almost the same day, however, came news of 
a further Polish invasion of Lithuanian territory and the proposal was 
dropped. 

Colonel Ward at Kovno has continually urged that a Polish-Lithuanian 
Commission under an Allied chairman should be appointed, and this pro- 
posal was also urged at Warsaw. But the attitude always adopted by the 
Poles has been that it is a question of internal politics. At the end of January 
the Allied Military Representatives at Vilna urged the creation of a neutral 
zone of twenty kilometres, and this proposal is also being pressed by our 
representatives with each of the Governments. The Lithuanians, however, 
insist on the withdrawal of the Poles to the first Foch line as a preliminary 
condition. The Poles on the other hand profess to fear for their lines of 
communication with the Bolshevik front. 

Whilst from the ethnographical point of view the dispute is an extremely 
complicated one, there is one outstanding feature and that is the very short- 
sighted nature of the present policy of Poland. It was expressly laid down 
that the Foch demarcation lines were made without prejudice to the future 
settlement of the frontiers. The Poles by continually creating fatts accomplis 
and then talking of the petitions they have received, and of the elections 
which they intend to hold, are doing their best to defeat their own object. 
If Lithuania is to be induced to join some sort of federation with Poland, 
and it may well be that this is the best solution, Lithuania must be reassured 
and reconciled. By her present behaviour, Poland is doing her best to drive 
Lithuania into the arms of Germany. 

No satisfactory settlement will be reached unless the matter is taken up 
either by the Allies or by the League of Nations. Lithuania is only a de facto 
State, and it may be that, faced with the alternative of returning to the new 
Russia or of joining Poland, she may prefer to join Poland. But this is a 
question which must be left until Lithuania can see what is to be the new 
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Russia. In the meanwhile we should press calm counsels upon the Lithu- 
anians and exercise firm pressure on Poland.¢ 


O. C. Harvey 


¢ Under cover of Foreign Office despatches Nos. 85 to Warsaw, 17 to Kovno, and 14 to 
Riga of February 18, copies ‘of this memorandum were transmitted to Sir H. Rumbold, 
Colonel Ward, and Colonel Tallents, who were asked for any observations they might wish 
to make thereon. 


No. 190 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Dewhurst (Riga) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [176067/164548/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 2 of 3rd February. 

His Majesty’s Government have at present no intention of going beyond 
de facto recognition of Latvia.? 

t No. 183. 


2 A provisional de facto recognition had been given by H.M. Government in November 
1918. 


No. 191 


Record by Lord Hardinge of a conversation with the Lithuanian Prime Minister 
[178617/30489/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE; February 12, 1920 
Lord Curzon, 

The Lithuanian Prime Minister called on me this morning. 

M. Galvanowski dealt at great length with the various causes of the 
existing conflict between Poland and Lithuania upon the question of the 
delimitation of their respective frontiers. I need not recount all that he said, 
which was in absolute accordance with the information in our possession. 
He maintained that the attitude of Poland was due to the fact that the 
military party in that country consider that Lithuania not having received 
de jure recognition they could annex what they like of it without protest 
from the Allies. Further, Poland was very anxious to destroy the indepen- 
dence of Lithuania and to make it a dependency of Poland. He begged for 
the support of our Government in helping Lithuania to maintain its inde- 
pendence and to secure an equitable frontier, such as that defined by Marshal 
Foch. He said that his Government would welcome a Mixed Commission 
to demarcate the frontier, but such a proposal would not be accepted by the 
Poles. He asked what course we could recommend. 

I remarked to him that, in our view, it was not within the province of 
Poland to demarcate the frontiers of Lithuania, but it was the duty of the 
Conference of Ambassadors in Paris, upon whom the mantle of the Supreme 
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Council had fallen as regards the creation of Poland as an independent 
State. I could only, therefore, urge the Prime Minister to bring his case 
again before the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris, and I warned him to 
take no offensive action against the Poles, and to do all in his power to 
maintain friendly relations and contact between the two opposing armies. 
I further told him that we attach importance to the independence of Lithu- 
ania, and that the definition of our policy towards the Baltic States remains 
' the same as when enunciated a few months ago.’ I added that the Prime 
Minister had spoken to M. Patek during his recent visit to London on the 
absolute necessity of arriving at a friendly agreement with the Lithuanian 
Government, and at all hazards of preventing any conflict between the two 
neighbouring States. 

The Lithuanian Prime Minister appeared to be reassured to a certain 
extent. 

H. 
™ See Vol. IIT, No. 445. 


No. 192 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1590 P. Telegraphic [177096/39818/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 13, 1920, 3.15 p.m. 


My telegram No. 1587 P! and your telegram No. 152.? 

After further discussion with Captain Fuller of the Admiralty we think 
it will suffice if you only bring before the Council the question of allocation 
of ex-enemy ships. 

As soon as this point has been settled we will inform the Polish Govern- 
ment that certain British ships will be available for them on repayment but 
that their number would depend on thé number of ex-enemy ships allotted. 


™ No. 182. 2 Of February 7, not printed. 


No. 193 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Dewhurst (Riga) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [176357/152993/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Although we have no actual obligation you should insist upon the Estho- 
nian authorities guaranteeing the personal freedom and safety of General 
Yudenitch himself. If there is reason to fear that his life is in danger he should 
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remain under the protection of the Mission’ or else be assisted to leave 
Esthonia after having signed a document of the nature suggested by General 
Turner in his telegram to the War Office [No.] W. 123 of February 1.2 
You should inform General Turner of the above. 


_ 1 i.e. the British Military Mission in the Baltic States. General Yudenitch had been 
kidnapped in Reval on January 27 by General Balahovich and a group of men suspected 
of being in collusion with the Bolsheviks. Upon representations from the British Deputy 
Commissioner for the Baltic Provinces the Esthonian authorities had intervened and ensured 
his return to Reval. 

2 Not printed. General Turner’s suggestion was that General Yudenitch should sign a 
document undertaking to hand over the funds in his possession to the Esthonian authorities. 
On the file Lord Curzon minuted: ‘General Yudenitch has, I think, evaporated or absquatu- 
lated or escaped. C. 8/2/20.’ 


No. 194 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 15, 12 noon) 
No. 108 Telegraphic [178896/40430/55] 


Urgent WARSAW, February 14, 1920, 8.10 p.m. 


Telegram No. 123 from High Commissioner Constantinople repeating 
telegram from High Commissioner for South Russia of February tst.! 

I assume in view of attitude of His Majesty’s Government on the subject 
of Bolshevik offers of peace to Poland as recently defined by Prime Minister 
to Monsieur Patek in London? idea of co-operation between Poland, Deni- 
kin and Roumania against Bolsheviks has been abandoned (? through) 
consequence of. . .3 (Please see your telegram 38 of January 15th to High 
Commissioner Constantinople* and my telegram No. 487 of December 16th 
last).5 If my assumption is correct it would seem useless for me to renew to 
General Pilsudski proposal that he should meet either Denikin or a Mission 
from latter at Czersowitz [Czernowitz]. I also hesitate pending instructions 
from you to sound Polish Government as suggested in (? telegram of) High 
Commissioner for South Russia regarding scope of Denikin’s Mission. 

I infer from High Commissioner’s telegram under reference that he is not 
acquainted with recent developments of events as they affect Poland and 
I venture to suggest short summary of Prime Minister’s conversation with 
Monsieur Patek on January 26th recorded in Your Lordship’s telegram 18 


1 This telegram reported the desire of General Denikin, Commander-in-Chief of White 
Russian forces in South Russia, to send a mission to Czernowitz in Roumania to negotiate 
with the Poles. 

2 See Vol. III, No. 664. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 Not printed. This telegram reported that the proposal to urge General Denikin to 
come to terms with Poland, Roumania, and Georgia had been approved. 

5 See Vol. III, No. 656, appendix A, doc. 1. 
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to Vladivostock® (See telegram section’? of February 7th) should be tele- 
graphed to High Commissioner for South Russia. 


6 Not printed. This telegram was a summary of Vol. III, No. 664. 
7 Selection of recent telegrams circulated confidentially to H.M. Representatives abroad. 


No. 195 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 20) 
No. 107 [179996/40430/55] 


WARSAW, February 16, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of a 
Note which I have received from the Minister for Foreign Affairs! for- 
warding copy of a Note which the latter has addressed to Monsieur Miller- 
and.? 

I have ascertained that Monsieur Patek’s Note to Monsieur Millerand 
is dated February 10 and was sent off on February 12. It was therefore 
drafted after Monsieur Patek’s return to Poland and after the Polish Govern- 
ment had taken stock of the situation by the light of the second peace offer 
made by the Soviet Government, as well as with a full knowledge of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the matter of the Bolshevist peace 
offer to Poland. 

The Note to Monsieur Millerand would seem to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Bolshevist peace offer does not exclude the possibility of an 
eventual attack on Poland. It also expresses apprehension of the internal 
situation in Germany and hints at a possible co-operation between the 
Bolshevists and Germany with a view to tearing up the Treaty of Versailles. 
In these circumstances, Monsieur Patek points out that the Polish Army is 
the only rampart capable of holding up the Bolshevist flood but that in 
order to fulfil this task, that army must be properly equipped. The Note 
therefore encloses a List of the war material and equipment necessary to 
put the Polish Army on a proper footing. In framing this List, it is to be 
presumed that the Polish Government had in mind a defensive rather than 
an offensive war. 

As regards the method of financing these proposed deliveries of war material 
etc., by the Allies, the Polish Government state that whilst they consider it 
incumbent on themselves to pay the normal cost of the upkeep of their 
army, the supplies for the same, such as arms, munitions, aeroplanes, etc., 
should be paid for proportionately by the Powers interested, on the ground 
that Poland is rendering a service to the whole of Europe by opposing the 
spread of Bolshevism. 

Whilst I have no doubt that the Polish Army is in need of much of the 


' Not attached to file copy. 2 Not printed. 3 See No. 176. 
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munitions etc. set forth in the attached statements, Monsieur Patek, in 
suggesting the supply of such considerable quantities of war material, 
including for instance, 5 squadrons of Bristol fighters and 75 British fighting 
aeroplanes from England, seems to have forgotten the Prime Minister’s 
statement to him in London that His Majesty’s Government did not wish 

to give Poland the slightest encouragement to pursue a policy of war.4 
My telegram No. 93 of the gth. instant’ will have already indicated the 
sanitary stocks which in the opinion of the Polish Minister of Health are 
required to fight the typhus epidemic. 

I have, &c., 

Horace RuMBOoLD 


¢ Lord Hardinge minuted as follows: ‘This question will settle itself when M. Patek 
arrives. 

‘The French who are responsible for providing the Poles with equipment are fairly sure 
not to provide what is wanted as they have absolutely failed to do so in the past. We will 
certainly not do so, nor the Italians either. H.’ This minute was initialled by Lord Curzon. 

5 Not printed. 


No. 196 


Earl Curzon to Lord Acton (Helsing fors) 
No. 35 [177681/16086/56] - 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1920 
My Lord, 

Colonel Meiklejohn! has doubtless communicated to you copies of his 
recent reports to the War Office? regarding Finnish ambitions in Karelia. 

From these reports and from the complaints which reach me from time to 
time from the Government of the Northern Region of Russia it appears 
certain that there is a strong party in Finland which intends to take advantage 
of the present weakness of Russia to extend Finnish domination over a con- 
siderable tract of Russian territory. 

Though it is unnecessary that you should take the initiative in this matter 
you should whenever the Minister for Foreign Affairs gives you an opportunity 
of so doing, suggest that any action of this nature would hardly be wise. You 
should express the opinion that the present weakness of Russia is a passing 
phase, but that the resentment caused by the annexation of any Russian 
territory is likely to be lasting and that there is little doubt that when 
Russia has recovered her strength she will make a demand for the restoration 
of such territory. Finland has secured her independence and unless she 
provokes a re-opening of the question her position as an independent State 
appears to be assured. So far as it 1s possible to judge, the future Government 
of Russia will have no pretext for re-opening the question unless it is afforded 


1 Chief of the British Military Mission in East Finland. 
2 Not printed. 
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by Finland herself, and she would afford that pretext if she proceeded to 
annex Russian territory at the present time. 

I would add for your confidential information that the Finnish Minister 
expressed these views in a recent conversation and further that the Norwegian 
Chargé d’Affaires states that if Finland acquires fresh territory to the east, 
the Norwegian Government in their turn will put forward a demand for a 
frontier rectification. 

Iam, &c.,3 


3 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 197 


Record by Mr. Palairet! of a conversation with the Latvian Representative 
[179829/67181/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1920 


The Latvian representative called here this afternoon and told me that 
he had been informed by his Government that they were about to start 
peace negotiations with the Soviet Govt. The negotiations are to take place 
at Petrograd, & delegates will leave Latvia within a few days. Mr. Bisseneek 
said that Lithuania & Finland would also open negotiations, he thought 
simultaneously with Latvia. 

He anticipates getting good terms from the Soviet Govt., though the latter 
will probably begin by putting forward unreasonable demands, as they 
did in their negotiations with Esthonia. The Latvians are slightly in advance 
of their frontier-line and propose to use this situation to make concessions. 
He hopes to get even more gold than the Esthonians did, as the population 
of Latvia is larger than that of Esthonia!2 The Latvian delegates who re- 
cently returned from Moscow (where they were negotiating about prisoners) 
report that the Soviet Govt. are genuinely anxious for peace & for trade 
facilities through Baltic ports. 

I told him, in reply to his enquiry, that H.M.G.’s policy towards the 
Baltic States had not changed as a result of recent Allied deliberations. 

M. PALAIRET 


t Member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 For the treaty between the Esthonian and Soviet Russian Government signed at Dorpat 
on February 2, 1920, see B.F.S.P., vol. 123, pp. 854-66. 
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No. 198 


Note from Earl Curzon to M. Wirgo! 
[774390/67181/59] 


Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1920 
I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to refer to your note of the 
28th ultimo,? enclosing a copy of a draft of the Military Guarantees Agree- 
ment initialled by the Esthonian and Soviet Peace Delegations in Dorpat 
on the 31st December last.3 

2. I am to say that the policy of His Majesty’s Government towards the 
Provisional Government of Esthonia has undergone no change since the 
declaration of the 25th September,* and that accordingly both in regard 
to a political Treaty and in regard to a commercial Treaty with Soviet 
Russia, Esthonia must act in accordance with what she considers to be her 
best interests. 

3. I am to add that the question of the continued presence of British 
ships in Esthonian waters is one upon which the Admiralty are now being 
consulted, and a further communication will be sent to you on this matter 


in due course.5 
: Iam, &c., 


J. D. Grecory® 


1 Esthonian Representative in London. 

2 Not printed. In this note M. Wirgo said that his Government hoped that the British 
Government would not see in the Esthonian reservations in Article 48 of the Soviet- 
Esthonian Military Guarantees Agreement any obstacle to the continued presence of the 
British fleet in Esthonian territorial waters. He also asked whether the British Government 
would object to the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Esthonia and Soviet Russia. 

3 See Vol. III, No. 628. + See ibid., No. 445. 

5 A Foreign Office letter of the same day to the Admiralty stated that Lord Curzon 
presumed that there would be no alteration of naval policy in the Baltic in consequence of 
the conclusion (on February 2) of peace between Esthonia and Soviet Russia: ‘In his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, the continued presence of His Majesty’s Ships in the Baltic is no less necessary 
now than before, for the maintenance of British prestige in view of our growing commercial 
interests in those regions.’ 

On the file Lord Hardinge and Lord Curzon had minuted as follows: ‘Our information 
is to the effect that feverish activity is being displayed at Kronstadt in repairing and making 
the Russian fleet ready for sea. It is not unlikely that a considerable German naval element 
may be imported, which will enhance the efficiency of the Russian fleet. Hitherto we have 
attacked the Bolshevik fleet on every possible opportunity. What is to be our policy now? 
If we are to overawe the Bolsheviks we shall require a large naval force in the Baltic based 
on a port under our control. It looks as though this will present a very awkward question 
in the spring. H.’ 

‘I thought that while I was away I had seen a proposal, endorsed by the Admiralty, to 
make negotiations of any sort (even commercial or economic) with the Soviet Govt. depen- 
dent on the surrender or sinking of the Bolshevik fleet. C. 7/2/20.’ 

On March 6 the Foreign Office informed M. Wirgo that ‘there will be no alteration in 
British Naval policy in the Baltic, and accordingly His Majesty’s Ships in those waters will 
continue, so far as ice conditions permit, to maintain communication with the ports of the 
Baltic States.’ 

© Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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No. 199 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig)! to Earl Curzon (Recewved February 26) 
No. 6 [181199/181199/39] 


DANZIG, February 20, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that General Dupont, President of the Inter- 
Allied Boundary Delimitation Commission, arrived at Danzig on the 17th 
instant for the purpose of obtaining information as to the beginning of the 
work of his Commission. 

At a meeting on that day, at which I was present, General Dupont 
explained the lines upon which he proposed to work, and recommended 
that the Danzig authorities should begin making preparations for co-opera- 
ting with him in the work in the matter of providing officials, instruments, 
etc. He explained that numerous representations have been made to him by 
the City of Danzig for alterations to be made in the line marked by the Peace 
Treaty. He wished it to be clearly understood that his Commission was 
solely for the purposes of delimitation and that, except in exceptional 
cases where the line could not be made to correspond with the indications 
given in the Treaty, he was unable to comply with any desire for alteration. 
He declined therefore to receive a Memorial furnished to him by Herr 
Sahm, Oberbiirgermeister of Danzig, saying that the matter was not in his 
competence. 

The Oberbiirgermeister called upon me yesterday, stating that the question 
of the rectification of certain portions of the boundary is so vital to the future 
of the City that he ventured to ask me to forward copies of this Memorial 
direct to Your Lordship, with the special request that the influence of the 
British representative on the Conference of Ambassadors might be used 
towards giving effect to the wishes of Danzig. 

I pointed out to him that the representations could hardly be expected 
to attain a favourable result. The line had been marked by the Supreme 
Council, and I could not believe that the Conference of Ambassadors now 
sitting in Paris would be prepared to make any radical changes. In deference 
to his strongly expressed wish, I agreed however to forward a copy of the 
Memorial? to Your Lordship, and I am sending copy of this despatch and 
its enclosure to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris, 
to H.B.M. Ambassador in Paris and to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations. 

I should explain that the general attitude of the Danzig authorities is 
based upon the firm conviction that the sovereignty of Danzig is assured by 
the Treaty. They appear to cherish the hope that in the future the Allied 
Powers will allow the Free City to be independent and self-contained as 
far as production of food, etc. is concerned. They regard the threatened 
privileges to Poland with dismay, and will not at present listen to any 


t Sir R. Tower had arrived in Danzig on February 11. 2 Not printed. 
I. XI 225 Q 


arguments from me in the sense of the strict enforcement of the Treaty of 
Peace by me during my temporary administration. They will certainly 
resent all concessions to Poland as far as they can, but I have made it clear 
to them that in general they are wasting their time in fruitless representations 
against the inevitable, and particularly in the present case relating to the 
delimitation of the boundary.3 » 
I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


3 On this despatch Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Assistant Director of the Political 
Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office, commented as follows: ‘ 

‘On one point I entirely agree with the preface of the memorandum (p. 5) where it points 
out that ‘‘the difficult task of detaching a newly organised Commonwealth from its sur- 
rounding country cannot be achieved without a detailed preparatory work which requires 
much time. ... It cannot be wondered at that considering the short time in which the 
instrument of peace had to be drawn up, there was no time left for such complicated pre- 
Pparations.” 

“In this as in all other boundary Commissions, it is I think a matter of serious regret that 
they have not been given larger latitude; I do not think that anyone who took part in Paris 
at these discussions of frontier could be satisfied that the decisions which were made would 
be really tenable. When we were discussing the Danzig frontiers, I felt this very strongly; 
we had not really nearly enough knowledge to come to a just decision. 

‘Just for this reason it would be most improper, and also at present quite futile, to give any 
opinion as to the particular merits of these various Commissions; I should like, however, 
to say that I pressed very strongly to get Dirschau put into the Danzig area, but without 
success. 

‘I am sure that eventually there will have to be a considerablé number of minor recti- 
fications of frontier here and elsewhere. 

“There is one point in Sir Reginald Tower’s letter which is interesting. While the Danzig 
people are quite justified in maintaining that the sovereignty of Danzig is assured by the 
Treaty, they seem to me to be absolutely wrong when they draw the corollary that the Free 
City is to be independent and self-contained as far as the production of food is concerned. 
This is a fallacy which we find very common among all the new States and is doing more 
than anything else to impede the settlement of Europe. As Danzig will anyhow be in the 
Polish Customs Union, there is not the slightest reason why food supplies should not go into 
the Free City from the contiguous Polish districts; this is no infringement of sovereignty; 
no doubt Sir Reginald Tower has pointed out the fallacy. It is a fallacy just like that of the 
Czecho-Slovaks when they maintain that their territory must be self-sufficing in the matter 
of coal. 

‘JJ. W. H. M. 4. 3. 20.’ 

A copy of this minute was sent to Sir R. Tower on March 8 by Mr. Gregory. 


No. 200 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 25) 
No. 527 [180855/170474/55] 
PARIS, February 23, 1920 
The Earl of Derby presents his compliments to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit herewith copy of a telegram 
from Dantzig dated February 20 respecting foodstuffs and raw material for 
Dantzig, of which copies have been sent to the Secretary General. 
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ENCLOosuURE IN No. 200 
Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 


DANZIG, February 20, 1920 

Following for Conference of Ambassadors. 

In view of serious dearth of foodstuffs and raw material in Danzig I 
propose on February 25th to admit imports from Germany and Poland free 
of duty until further (? notice) and to allow Germany to maintain her 
attitude towards Danzig with regard to foodstuffs and raw material on 
condition that we conform to her export and import regulations. 

This arrangement! which is indispensable for immediate pressing require- 
ments of Danzig can be terminated at any moment. 


™ On March 14 Sir R. Tower telegraphed that he had approved the arrangement as from 
March 11. A copy of his telegram (not printed) was sent to Lord Curzon with Lord Derby’s 
covering despatch No. 821 of March 17. 


No. 201 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 27) 
No. 123 [181534/40430/55] 


WARSAW, February 23, 1920 
My Lord, 

At the interview which I had with the Chief of the State on the 17th instant 
General Pilsudski spoke mostly about the Bolshevist question. He said 
that the Western Powers could afford to await developments in Russia. 
Poland, being a limitrophe State, could not afford to do so. He thought 
that the Western Powers did not sufficiently take Poland’s situation into 
consideration. 

I pointed out that Admiral Kolchak! and Generals Denikin and Yudenitch 
had hopelessly failed to upset the Bolshevists and their failure was due to 
causes which we could not remedy. It was not surprising that the British 
nation was tired of helping people who could not help themselves, and that 
it did not wish to be involved in further adventures as might be the case 
supposing it encouraged the Poles to undertake offensive operations against 
the Bolshevists. 

I said to General Pilsudski that I had heard on good authority that if and 
when the Polish Government made peace with the Soviet Government the 
prices of foodstuffs in this country, which were already very high, would 
rise still higher. He said that he fully anticipated this and that he was very 
apprehensive of the future from an economic point of view. Russia needed 
foodstuffs and manufactured articles of every kind. Poland would be drained 
of these because the prices offered would be too tempting for the Poles to 
resist. An embargo on exports would be difficult to enforce on the present 

1 See Vol. III, No. 683. 
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eastern frontier of Poland. The difficulty on the Russian side would be 
how to pay for the commodities imported from Poland. Russian paper 
money was practically valueless, even if it was not forged. I asked if there 
would be possibilities of barter. He said he thought not, although the Russians 
might offer some flax. 

General Pilsudski was very emphatic on the subject of the poor prospects 
of this year’s harvest in Russia. He affirmed that, as regards the Ukraine, 
which had been the granary of Russia, the peasants had only sown enough 
wheat for their own purposes. There would be nothing left to export. There 
might, however, be some hidden stocks of grain from former years unless the 
Bolshevists had discovered them. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLp 


No. 202 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 27) 
No. 124 [181535/181535/55] 


WARSAW, february 23, 1920 
My Lord, 

There are signs that Poland and Hungary will draw close together in the 
future. It is only natural that Poland should seek for close relations with 
some country other than its two great neighbours. But on the face of it, it 
might have been expected that the Poles and the Roumanians would have 
drawn together. 

The Poles attached great importance to having a common frontier with 
Roumania, but it is evident that this was more in order to prevent direct 
intercourse between the Czecho-Slovak State and Russia than because they 
wished to be on good terms with the Roumanians. The coolness almost of 
the relations between Roumania and Poland is, indeed, a matter of some 
surprise in view of the common danger to which they are exposed at the 
hands of the Bolshevists. The reason for this may, I think, be sought in the 
policy of the Poles in the Ukraine. As I understand it, the Roumanians 
would be glad to see something in the nature of an independent or autonomous 
Ukraine. They probably reproach the Poles with having rendered the above 
scheme difficult of realisation, partly by expelling the Ruthenians from 
Eastern Galicia, and subsequently by not sufficiently supporting Petlura.' 

The Poles have been wise not to embark in serious adventures in the 
Ukraine, where Germans, Austrians and Bolshevists have successively burnt 
their fingers. 

So far as I am aware, there have hitherto been no conversations between 
the Roumanian and Polish Governments on the subject of defensive measures 
against the Bolshevists. The Poles have many reasons for disliking the 


1 Head of the Ukrainian Directory and Commander-in-Chief of Ukrainian forces. 
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Czechs; the Austrians do not count: and so the Poles naturally turn to the 
Hungarians. 

An unofficial Hungarian Military Mission recently came to this country, 
and it has been stated that the Poles hope to recruit some Hungarian 
officers for service with the Polish army. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 203 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 27, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [181609/9019/39] 


WARSAW, February 25, 1920, 8.50 p.m. 


Sir R. Tower’s despatches of February 6th! and February 13th! to President 
of Ambassadors’ Conference on the subject of Herr Sahm.? 

On receipt of a despatch from Sir R. Tower to myself, pointing out 
difficulty of position in which he finds himself, in view of inclusion of Herr 
Sahm amongst official[s] whose extradition has been demanded from German 
Government by Polish Government, I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs 
how this case stood. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that he had been charged to go 
through Herr Sahm’s dossier. If examination of same allowed him to 
waive demand for extradition and to withdraw Herr Sahm’s name from 
list without risk of inflaming public opinion in Poland he was quite prepared 
to adopt this course. He wished as preliminary however to know how His 
Majesty’s Government would view withdrawal by Polish Government of 
Herr Sahm’s name from list. 

I should accordingly be grateful for an expression of your views by tele- 
graph on above point.3 


1 Not printed. 

2 Herr Sahm, Oberbiirgermeister of Danzig, had been in temporary charge of the ad- 
ministration of Danzig pending the arrival there of Sir R. Tower. 

3 On this same day Sir H. Rumbold sent a despatch to Sir R. Tower informing him of his 
conversation with M. Patek. In it he said that M. Patek ‘was favourably disposed in this 
matter because he quite understood the position in which you found yourself vis-a-vis 
Herr Sahm, and was well aware of the latter’s popularity in Danzig’. He added that he 
had gathered that Herr Sahm was ‘accused of having, under the orders of Glasenupp, the 
German Chief of Police at Warsaw during the German occupation, forcibly recruited Polish 
workmen for employment in German factories during the war, and that this proceeding 
is considered as the equivalent of the Belgian deportations’. A copy of this despatch was 
forwarded to Lord Curzon under cover of Danzig despatch No. 20 of February 29 (not 
printed). 
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No. 204 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 95 Telegraphic [178896/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1920, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 108.! 

I concur in your views. We cannot any longer act as intermediaries 
between General Denikin and neighbouring Governments in negotiations 
which might involve the latter in aggressive action against the Bolsheviks. 
General Keyes has been so informed.? 


1 No. 194. 
2 In telegram No. 125 of February 16 to Constantinople. Brigadier-General T. H. Keyes 
was acting British High Commissioner to South Russia. 


No. 205 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents' (Riga) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [181574/146768/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1920, 6 p.m. 


I understand that Latvian Government are making difficulties in complet- 
ing agreement with Tilden-Smith group.? 

If you think it advisable you should inform them confidentially that 
plans are under consideration for reopening Russia to British trade, primarily 
through Baltic ports. It is obviously important that the Latvian Govern- 
ment should, in their own interests, prepare for events by improving their 
transport and harbour facilities, and that as a first step they should put their 
currency on a sound basis by developing their export trade. You will no 
doubt consider that this is a matter in which your influence may properly 
be used to secure early completion of agreement, which is of great importance 
to British interests. 

Mr. G. M. Young, who was lately in charge of the North Russian currency, 
is leaving for Riga on February 28 in connection with Tilden-Smith negotia- 
tions. You should give him any support with the Latvian Government 
that you may think desirable. 


1 H.M. Commissioner for the Baltic Provinces. 

2 Messrs. R. and J. Tilden-Smith were directors of the National Metal and Chemical 
Bank Ltd., which had proposed a scheme for the commercial development of the Baltic 
States. An interim general report by General Turner of the British Baltic Military Mission, 
dated February 25, of which a copy was forwarded by the War Office to the Foreign Office, 
urged the importance of safeguarding the interests of the peasant proprietors: ‘If it appears 
to the inhabitants that they are bound hand and foot to a capitalist firm in London, for 
whose apparent gain a very inadequate amount is paid for their produce, the prestige of 
England will suffer very considerably. .. .’ 
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No. 206 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 27) 


No. 578 [181487/73/55] 
PARIS, February 26, 1920 


The Earl of Derby presents his compliments to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to Foreign Office despatch No. 599 of 
February 17,' has the honour to transmit herewith copy of a memorandum 
by the British Delegation for the Ambassadors’ Conference respecting plebis- 
cite in occupied districts of White Russia, Lithuania, &c. Copy has been 
sent to. H.M. Representative at Warsaw. 

™ Not printed. This despatch covered a copy of a memorandum on Poland’s eastern 


frontiers drawn up in the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office on 
December 5, 1919. 


ENCLOosuURE 1 IN No. 206 
Memorandum by the British Delegation for the Ambassadors’ Conference 


PARIS, February 24, 1920 


On November 25th the Polish Diet adopted a resolution to hold within 
ninety days elections of representatives of the Eastern territories at present 
under Polish occupation (i.e. parts of the former Russian Empire beyond 
the frontier of Congress Poland) with a view to ‘pronounce officially on the 
relations which the population desires to see established with the Polish 
Republic’. It is understood that these elections are shortly to take place. 

In signing the Treaty of Versailles Poland agreed that ‘the boundaries of 
Poland, not laid down in the present treaty, will be subsequently determined 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ (article 87). Prior to the 
signature of that treaty, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had 
already, in their note of May 27th addressed to Admiral Koltchak,? expressed 
their views as to the manner in which the Eastern frontier of Poland should 
be ultimately determined. In the event of an agreement not being reached 
between Poland and Russia on the question the matter was to be left to the 
arbitration of the League of Nations. On September 25th, the Supreme 
Council, in approving report No. 6 [of] the Polish Commission, defined 
what they considered to be the Eastern limit of undisputed Polish territory, 
and reaffirmed their opinion that, as regards any extension of Polish territory 
to the East, the matter should be regulated in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the note of May 27th.3 

The elections which Poland now proposes to hold in these regions, which 
are in her military occupation, constitute a form of Plebiscite, or at least an 
anticipation of a plebiscite. They are inadmissible for two reasons :— 


(a) In signing the Treaty of Versailles Poland has agreed that her Eastern 


2 See Vol. III, No. 233, appendix I. 
3 See Vol. I, No. 64, minute 10, and appendix L. 
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frontier should be fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
She has, therefore, no right on her own motion to order any form of 
election with a view to determining these frontiers, or to decide when, 
or in what manner, or over what territory, such elections shall take 
place. 

(b) The Allied and Associated Powers have repeatedly recognised the 
principle that no form of plebiscite can be held under the military 
occupation of an interested party. 


On November roth the Supreme Council decided in somewhat analogous 
circumstances to protest against the holding by the German Government of 
municipal elections in the plebiscite area of Upper Silesia, on the ground that 
such elections would inevitably tend to prejudice the result of the plebiscite. 
Many of the arguments contained in the note to the German Government, 
approved by the Supreme Council on November 13th,’ are applicable, with 
equal force, to the present proposed elections. In a certain sense the objections 
to the present proposal are of even greater weight in as much as the elections 
contemplated are not municipal but admittedly partake of the nature of a 
plebiscite. 

The British Ambassador has been instructed by His Majesty’s Government® 
to bring these considerations to the immediate notice of the Ambassadors’ 
Council, and to propose that a joint representation should be addressed to 
the Polish Government warning them that any election held under present 
conditions will be considered by the Allies as null and void, and as affording 
no grounds for the ultimate settlement of the destination of the districts 
involved. 

A draft of a communication to the Polish Government in this sense is 
submitted for the consideration of the Council. 


4 See Vol. II, No. 18, minute 2. 
5 See ibid., No. 21, minute 3, and appendix D. 
© In Foreign Office telegram No. 592 of February 17 (not printed). 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 206 
Communication to the Polish Government 


Information has reached the Principal Allied and Associated Powers that 
the Polish Government propose at an early date to hold elections of repre- 
sentatives in certain Russian provinces, militarily occupied by Polish forces 
in the course of their present operations against the Bolsheviks, with the 
object of ascertaining the wishes of the population as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of these territories. 

In the event of this information, which appears to be confirmed by a 
resolution passed in the Polish Diet on November 25th, being correct, the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers feel bound at once to remark that 
the procedure indicated appears to them open to grave objections. 
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In signing the Treaty of Versailles, Poland agreed that ‘the boundaries 
of Poland not laid down in the present treaty will be subsequently decided 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ (Article 87). While fully 
appreciating the reasons which have led Poland to occupy the districts 
referred to, the Powers must point out that it is for them, not for the Polish 
Government, to determine when, and under what conditions, any consulta- 
tion of the inhabitants regarding the future status of these territories should 
take place. 

Furthermore they firmly adhere to the principle, which has been regularly 
maintained in those sections of the Treaty of Versailles which relate to the 
holding of plebiscites, that no form of plebiscite can be held under the military 
occupation of an interested party. Elections regarding the future status of the 
districts in question could only be recognised if held at the direction and 
under the control of the Allies or of the League of Nations. 

In these circumstances the Principal Allied and Associated Powers could 
only consider it regrettable if Poland were to see fit to hold elections of the 
kind indicated in conditions which could not be held to guarantee a free 
and unbiassed expression of the wishes of the population, and which might 
convey the impression that the Polish Government were endeavouring to 
take advantage of the abnormal conditions of the moment to influence the 
future destination of the territories in question. Such elections if held 
would be considered by the Allies as null and void and as having no influence 
whatever on the ultimate settlement of the districts involved.’ 


7 On February 28 the Conference of Ambassadors decided: ‘to approve the text of the 
communication to the Polish Government drawn up by the British Delegation, with the 
following modifications: (1) to add at the end of paragraph 3, ‘‘Further, the Powers refer 
to the declaration made by them on December 8, 1919”’ [see Vol. II, No. 34, minute 7, and n. 
6]. (2) in paragraph 5 to substitute the words ‘‘Not consent to Poland holding” for the 
words ‘‘Only consider it regrettable were Poland to see fit to hold’’. (3) to delete the end 
of the first sentence of paragraph 5 beginning with the words “‘and which might...”’. 
Mr. Wallace would refer the present resolution to Washington for instructions from his 
Government.’ In paragraph 6 of his telegram No. 253 of March 6 (not printed) Lord Derby 
reported that the U.S. Government had approved the note which ‘will now be despatched’. 


No. 207 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received February 28, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [181843/40430/55] 


KOVNO, February 27, 1920, 10.25 p.m. 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs reports Lettish Chargé d’Affaires here asked 
today officially on behalf of his Government if Lithuania is taking part in 
conference said to commence February 28th at Warsaw. Hestates that Poland 
has invited Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Roumania, to conference 
in connection with Peace with Soviet Russia. Lithuania has received no 
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invitation to conference. If Warsaw telegram! indicates the possibility of 
any early negotiations whatever between Poland and the Bolsheviks it 
appears urgently necessary for His Majesty’s Government to inform Poland 
that demarcation of frontier affecting interests of Lithuania are [sc] concern 
of Allies as well as of Poland and Russia. This may apply even to line of 
demarcation fixed under Armistice. 


! Probably No. 134 of February 25 (not printed) indicating the probable attitude of the 
Polish Government to the Soviet peace offer. 


No. 208 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [180543/39818/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1920, 3.30 p.m. 


Your Despatch No. 511 December 5th.! 

Following for Naval Mission. 

Council of Ambassadors on 21st instant decided (1) that no further distribu- 
tion of ex-enemy vessels could be made to the lesser powers and (2) that the 
torpedo boats assigned to Poland should be German and not Austrian in 
view of practical difficulty and expense of towing Austrian ships from 
Adriatic to Danzig. 

We consider that as Poland is determined to have a small navy, it would 
be preferable for her to buy ships from us. Her navy should be defensive and 
not offensive in character. 

We would therefore be prepared to sell to Poles ships mentioned in para- 
graph 4 of my telegram No. 439 of December 16th,? namely as many motor 
launches as desired, two hulks, one light cruiser and eventually four destroyers. 


1 This despatch covered one dated December 1, 1919, from Commander Wharton con- 
cerning Poland’s determination to have a navy. 

2 Not printed. Foreign Office telegram No. 1479 to Sir Eyre Crowe at Paris (see No. 
182, n. 3) was repeated to Warsaw as No. 439. 


No. 209 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 5) 
No. 141 [183144[30489/55] 


WARSAW, February 28, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 85 of the 18th instant,' transmitting copy of a memorandum in regard 
to Polish-Lithuanian relations.2....... 3 

1 Not printed. See No. 189, n. 4. 2 See No. 189. 


3 The comments in the omitted seven paragraphs repeated much of the gist of previous 
despatches relating to this subject. 
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I agree with the memorandum in considering that probably no satisfactory 
solution of Polish-Lithuanian relations will be reached unless this question is 
taken up by the Allies or by the League of Nations. It may be assumed that 
Polish-Lithuanian relations will to a certain extent be affected by any arrange- 
ment come to between Poland and the Soviet Government. Should the 
Allied Governments decide to exercise firm pressure on Poland in connection 
with Lithuania pending a final decision regarding the status and boundaries 
of that country, it 1s desirable to avoid solitary action by this Legation in the 
matter. There is no reason why this Legation should bear the brunt of 
the odium incurred by making communications to the Polish Government 
which are not palatable to them. I also venture to think that before it is 
decided to exercise pressure on the Poles, the Allied Governments should 
have some idea in their minds of what the future relation of Poland to 
Lithuania is to be, and what it 1s desired that the Poles should do at the 
present moment. I am inclined to think that French policy consists in 
favouring some sort of union between Lithuania and Poland in the hope of 
creating as strong a Poland as possible. The French might therefore be 
lukewarm in the exercise of any pressure on the Poles. The Americans 
seem to be indifferent on the subject, whilst the Italian Minister pursues a 
policy of his own here and is inclined to flatter the Poles on every occasion. 
He would certainly not act with me in this matter unless he received cate- 
gorical instructions from his Government to do so. : 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 210 


Sir G. Clerk! (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received March 5) 
No. 29 [183166/183166/38] 


PRAGUE, February 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

In the course of a conversation yesterday the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
dwelt at some length on the subject of Poland. 

Dr. Bene§ regarded an attack on that country by Russia as inevitable in 
the course of a few weeks, though he did not profess to know whether the 
Russians would content themselves with recovering so much of Polish 
territory as they considered rightly to belong to Russia, or whether they 
would overrun the whole country. In any case, he observed, the Bolshevik 
Government was now taking a national line—a remark which is borne out 
by a recent warning of Lenin to the Italians, ‘that it must not be forgotten 
that the Russians remembered that they were also Slavs’ and a war against 
Poland would undoubtedly be popular in Russia. Dr. Bene3 had no belief 


1 H.M. Minister at Prague. 
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in the capacity of the Polish army to resist a Russian advance, especially as 
sympathy with the Bolshevik movement was more developed in Poland than 
in any other of the countries on the western front of Russia. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs confessed himself as in consequence 
greatly pre-occupied with the right policy and action for this country. The 
situation was of course immensely complicated by the uncertainty as to 
what line Germany would take, though one thing was sure, that Germany 
would endeavour to draw all the profit she could for herself. If she came to 

the rescue of Poland, that country would henceforth be entirely under 
_ German domination. But if Germany allowed Poland to be crushed it 
would mean a prior understanding with the Bolshevik Government and the 
beginning of a Russo-German alliance. 

Both prospects were unpleasant to Czecho-Slovakia, and though this 
country had no reason to love Poland, it was none the less essential to its 
existence that there should be a solid barrier between Germany and Russia. 

In its own interests, therefore, Czecho-Slovakia might be called upon to 
assist Poland, a prospect which Dr. Bene’ regarded with considerable 
misgiving. He had no confidence in the ability of the Poles to withstand a 
Russian attack, and, I think, very little in the efficiency of any Czecho-Slovak 
support. Moreover both President Masaryk and he are anxious to establish 
peaceful commercial relations with Russia, and generally to adopt the line 
which they understand to be that now favoured by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But any decision as to the policy of this country in regard to Russia 
depended entirely upon the policy of the Great Allied Powers. Should 
Poland be attacked and the Allies come to her assistance, Czecho-Slovakia 
would be ready to take her proper part, though there was always the danger 
that Poland, assured of Allied support, might provoke a Russian attack for 
her own purposes. 

On the other hand, if the Great Allied Powers decided on a policy of 
peace with Russia, Czecho-Slovakia would gladly follow suit. It was there- 
fore of great and immediate importance to the Government of this country 
to have some idea of the views of His Majesty’s Government on which to 
base their own decisions, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs begged me 
to submit his observations to your Lordship.? 

I have, &c., 
GrorcE R. CLERK 


2 In his reply of March 26 Lord Curzon referred Sir G. Clerk to the views already ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister in his conversation in January with M. Patek (see Vol. III, 
No. 664) and to ‘the resolution passed by the Supreme Council of the Allies with regard to 
reopening trade relations with the Russian Co-operative Societies and to sending a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to Russia from the League of Nations’ (see Vol. VII, No. 23, minute 1, 
and No. 24, minute 1). 
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No. 211 


Note from Count Tyszkiewicz to the Foreign Office 
[182572/30489/55] 


LITHUANIAN LEGATION, LONDON, March 1, 1920 
Sir, 

I have been informed by my Government that the Poles are mobilising 
men born in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 in the occupied parts of Suvalki Province. 

The Lithuanian-Polish frontiers are not yet settled, but a demarcation 
line was established by the Supreme Allied Council, which has been crossed 
by the Polish troops. 

This demarcation line, as communicated to the Lithuanian Delegation to 
the Peace Conference in Paris, is a temporary one, and does not prejudice 
the ultimate settlement of the Lithuanian-Polish frontier; consequently, 
mobilisation by the Poles is quite an illegal act, against which I, in the name 
of my Government, emphatically protest. 

If the Allied Powers, being aware of this mobilisation, should fail to 
point out its illegality to the Poles, they would, ipso facto, be recognising the 
Polish sovereignty in the occupied Lithuanian parts, thereby further com- 
plicating the existing Lithuanian-Polish relations. 

I therefore beg leave to request His Majesty’s Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop the illegal Polish mobilisation in the occupied 
Lithuanian regions.! 

Iam, &e., 
TYszKIEWICZ, 
Chargé d’ Affaires 


™ For action by His Majesty’s Government see No. 230 below. 


No. 212 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Recewved March 3, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [182973/67181/59] 


RIGA, March 3, 1920, 7.27 p.m. 


According to latest information here Poles have not invited Lithuania to 
send a representative to forthcoming Bolshevik peace discussion in Warsaw. ! 

This is comprehensible, having regard to events at Helsingfors Conference,” 
but regrettable on wider grounds. 

Lettish Foreign Secretary states that Finnish, Esthonian and Lettish 
Delegates will hold a secret conference at Riga on their return and promises 
to invite Lithuanian Foreign Secretary. 

If Lithuanians are excluded from consultation they are likely to seek peace 


1 Cf. No. 207. 2 See Nos. 172 and 189. 
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in advance of Poles. Question of Germans trading with Bolshevik Russia, 
though bound to arise in any negotiations affecting Lithuania, would be 
especially acute in case of a separate peace. I do not think that any repre- 
sentations to Lithuanian Government would long prevent German access 
through Lithuania to Russia even if prevention were desired. In case, 
however, issue is suddenly raised, I should be glad if Riga and Kovno 
_ branches might be instructed as to policy of His Majesty’s Government on 
this point. 


No. 213 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received March 5, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [183253/146768/59]' 


RIGA, March 4, 1920, 10.15 p.m. 
Reference your telegram No. 59.? | 
I have been carefully noting position, but have judged it wiser not to 
approach Lettish Government at this stage on line suggested. They are at 
present nervous about the use of Latvia as a trade channel to Bolshevik 
Russia, but I anticipate this difficulty can be removed by careful local action. 
Cabinet have now approved Fortington’s proposals? in spite of sharp 
propaganda in press and elsewhere by German and French local traders. 
People’s Council will consider it on 8th March. Social Democrats are likely 
to oppose, but I understand Cabinet will resign if rejected; I anticipate 
acceptance. Lithuanian Government has also agreed, and are submitting 
scheme immediately to Taryba.* No serious opposition is anticipated. 


1 The file copy under this reference is missing. The present text has been supplied from 
Confidential Print. 2 No. 205. 

3 Mr. Fortington was the representative in Riga of the National Metal and Chemical 
Bank Ltd. See No. 205, n. 2. 

4 The Lithuanian Council of State. 


No. 214 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 6, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [183382/9019/39] 


WARSAW, March 5, 1920, 8.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 130.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me as a result of examination of Herr 
Sahm’s Dossier, he telegraphed two days ago to Polish Minister in Paris to 
the effect that if Allied Governments saw no objection, he was prepared 
to... .2 Sahm’s name from list of German war criminals put in by Polish 


™ No. 203. 
2 The text as received was here uncertain. The Warsaw original has ‘remove’. 
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Government.3 He said he had had no hand in preparation of this list and 
he admitted if preparation of list had lain with him it would probably only 
have included some ten names. 


3 The Polish decision was formally communicated to the Supreme Council in a letter of 
June 1, 1920, of which a copy was transmitted to the Foreign Office under cover of Lord 
Derby’s despatch No. 1786 of June 8. 


No. 215 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 12) 


No. 154 [184847/30489/55] 
WARSAW, March 5, 1920 
My Lord, 

I spoke to the Minister for Foreign Affairs again to-day with regard to 
the relations between Poland and Lithuania. I asked M. Patek whether 
Lithuania would not necessarily be involved in any peace negotiations into 
which the Polish Government might enter with the Soviet Government. 

M. Patek replied that in the event of peace discussions with the Soviet 
Government, the Polish Government meant to leave Lithuania entirely 
aside for the time being. They hoped to come to some amicable settlement 
with her afterwards. 

I said that His Majesty’s Government took a great interest in the question 
of Polish-Lithuanian relations, and were anxious to see those relations put 
upon a proper footing. M. Patek observed that the Poles had several times 
offered to enter into discussion with the Lithuanians, but the latter had 
always turned a deaf ear. They could not make the first advances again. 
He himself, on becoming Minister for Foreign Affairs, had suggested to the 
Chief of the State, as well as to others who were sympathetic towards 
Lithuania, that he could afford, as a new Minister, to make fresh advances 
to the Lithuanians. General Pilsudski and the other persons had pointed 
out that it would be no good as the Lithuanians would not listen to his 
advances. M. Patek had therefore come to the conclusion that he must 
now wait for the Lithuanians to indicate their readiness to discuss with him 
the relations between the two countries. The Poles were quite ready to 
begin such discussions the moment the Lithuanians showed any desire to 
that effect. 

I then reminded M. Patek that I had suggested to him that the Poles 
should hand over the district of Seiny to Lithuania. He said that he had gone 
into this matter and had found that a decision of the Supreme Council of 
December 8th' had awarded Seiny to the Poles. I have no record of this 
decision here and assume that the district in question has only been provision- 
ally awarded to the Poles. He went on to say that Seiny and its district 
constituted an island in the midst of a Polish population, and this made it 


t See Vol. II, No. 34, minute 7, and n. 6. 
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all the more difficult to hand it over to the Lithuanians. He understood 
that the Lithuanians attached great importance to the seminary at Seiny 
for the training of priests. It would seem much more simple to transfer this 
seminary to purely Lithuanian territory than to transfer the district to 
Lithuania. 

I then pointed out that Polish-Lithuanian relations had dominated the 
recent Border States Conference at Helsingfors, and that the crux of the 
situation seemed to be the possession of Vilna. I said that I had heard that 
the Polish delegate had gone so far as to suggest that the League of Nations 
should in the last resort decide the ownership of Vilna. He said that there 
must be some misapprehension about this. He did not remember that 
M. Wassilewski [sc]? had gone so far as was indicated. I maintained the 
accuracy of the information and he said he would consult the procés-verbaux 
of the conference. In any event, the manner in which the Lithuanians were 
laying claim to Vilna made it difficult for the Poles to enter into discussions 
on the subject. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 M. Wasilewski, Polish Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had represented 
Poland at the Border States Conference. 


No. 216 


Lord Acton (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 9, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 247 Telegraphic [184049/62037/56] 


HELSINGFORS, March 7, 1920, 6.47 p.m. 


Warsaw telegrams Nos. 140 and 145.! 

Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me he has received from 
Finnish Delegates at Warsaw text of conditions of peace accepted by Com- 
mission on Foreign Affairs. 

Finnish Government regard Chicherin’s telegram, referred to in my 
telegram No. 234,? as definitive offer of peace to Finland. Finnish Government 
are unaware of intention to continue conversation at Riga} and doubt that 
Lithuanian representation will be necessary in view of fact that Lithuania 
no longer has coterminous frontier with Soviet Russia. 

Finnish Government lay great emphasis on desirability of joint negotia- 
tions between Poland, Finland and Latvia on the one hand, and Soviet 


t Not printed. In these telegrams of March 3 and 5 respectively Sir H. Rumbold dis- 
cussed the conversations concerning peace terms with Russia which the Polish Government 
was proposing to hold at Warsaw with representatives from Finland, Latvia, and Rou- 
mania. 

2 This telegram, of March 4, reported an exchange of messages between the Soviet 
Russian and Finnish Governments concerning the ‘proprietary rights’ over Repola and 
Porosozero. Cf. D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. u, No. 257. 3 See No. 212. 
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Russia on the other, owing to the danger of military pressure on front of 
State which stands out. 

I understand from Polish Minister that question of admission of the 
Ukrainian delegation to Warsaw deliberations still remains open. 

Italian Minister is entirely ignorant of progress of Warsaw discussion 

In my opinion it would be desirable that Polish conditions should be 
communicated not only to British and French representatives, but also to 
Italian representative at Warsaw. 

It should be clearly understood Finland regards that wireless communica- 
tion from Chicherin as definitive offer of peace (see my telegram No. 234). 

Repeated to Warsaw and Riga. 


No. 217 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received March 10, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [184471/62037/56] 
RIGA, March 9, 1920, 7.41 p.m. 

Reference Lord Acton’s telegram to Foreign Office No. 247.! 

I still regret omission of Lithuania from joint discussions. Barrier between 
Lithuania and Bolsheviks consists of territory not clearly belonging to its 
present occupants and could be pierced by Bolsheviks without great difficulty. 
In any case Lithuania will negotiate with Bolsheviks either alone or jointly. 

Should (? developments) of policy allow and necessary agreement be 
secured, I incline to think best plan would be for a general conference to 
be set up under a President appointed under League of Nations. This would 
enable any internal questions outstanding amongst Baltic States and Poland 
to be resolved at the same time as their relations with Bolsheviks. Such a 
conference would best take place in London, because (1) there whole prob- 
lem can be viewed in proportion; (2) telegraphic communications between 
frontier States are still extremely bad.? 

1 No. 216. 

2 Lord Hardinge minuted: ‘I am sure we should not interfere in any way in the peace 


negotiations between the Soviet Government and the Baltic States.’ This minute was 
initialled by Lord Curzon. 


No. 218 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 19) 


No. 171 [186541/40430/55] 


My Lord WARSAW, March 13, 1920 


I understand that there is some apprehension in the countries lying to the 
west of Poland that there may be a successful Bolshevist offensive against 
this country, synchronising with a Bolshevist rising in the country itself. 
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I asked the Prime Minister whether he thought these apprehensions 
justified. He replied in the negative. He said that he was quite confident 
from all he had heard that there was no danger to fear from the Bolshevists 
from a military point of view. As an instance of the superiority of the Polish 
over the Bolshevist troops, M. Skulski said that in the operations which had 
resulted in the capture of Mozyr, one Polish cavalry regiment had opposed 
two Bolshevist divisions and had discomfited the latter. Nor did he believe 
in a Bolshevist rising. He admitted that economic conditions were bad and 
that they offered a fertile soil for the spread of Bolshevist ideas, but the 
peasants formed the large bulk of the population and they were quite sound.. 

From all I have heard I am inclined to believe that the Prime Minister 
is perfectly correct. I have spoken to General Henrys’ Chief of the Staff 
and to others in a position to appreciate the military situation on the eastern 
front. They are all confident, and think there is nothing to fear from the 
Bolshevists at least for five or six months to come. Nor do I believe in any 
Bolshevist conspiracy here. The Bolshevists have undoubtedly intensified 
their propaganda, and the rising prices will doubtless to a certain extent play 
into their hands, but I do not anticipate that they will be able to create 
serious trouble in Poland. 

I conclude, therefore, that reports emanating from German sources to the 
effect that the Bolshevists will drive back the Poles and at the same time 
engineer a rising in the country itself are spread for interested motives, and 
have two definite purposes in view, i.e., to influence the voting in the plebis- 
cite areas in favour of Germany, since the electors may be supposed to 
prefer to belong to a stable rather than to an unstable State; and, secondly, 
to justify the retention by the Germans of material of war ‘and possibly of 
a fairly strong army. 

I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to His Maj ey? s Chargé d’Affaires 
at Berlin and to Mr. Lindley’ at Vienna. 

| I have, &c., 
HoRACE RuMBOLD 


t H.M. High Commissioner at Vienna. 


No. 219 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received March 15, 10.21 a.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [185496/165045/59] 


RIGA, March 14, 1920, 7.20 p.m. 
Reference to my despatch No. 53.! 

Latvian and Esthonian Governments have both approached me. . .? 
their frontier dispute, which has become more critical during last few days. 
They agree (? in) principle to the establishment of a joint commission for 


t Of March 9, not printed. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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final determination of frontier, under a British chairman. Both would 
accept me as chairman, but in spite of informal attempts I have failed to 
secure agreement with both parties to any other official British representative 
now or lately in Provinces. I am inviting Esthonian Government to send 
their Foreign Secretary and Commander-in-Chief to meet corresponding 
representatives of Latvian Government under my chairmanship immediately. 
I have conveyed Krassin’s party3 to Libau; that meeting will be confined 
to settling the scope and composition of proposed commission. (? I am) 
arranging the issue of a reassuring notice simultaneously in both countries. 
Mr. Lloyd George specially urged me when in London to take all possible 
action for settlement of this dispute. I would act as chairman of commission 
if necessary, but there are certain disadvantages in this arrangement, 
especially having regard to my present lack of staff. Failing myself I gather 
that Governments would prefer themselves to agree upon an independent 
Englishman, if possible, rather than to give a grave appearance to the dispute 
by asking British Government formally to. ...4 May I be informed as soon 
as possible— 

1. What view you take of my presiding over proposed commission? 

2. Whether you can suggest any independent Englishman suitable for 
their consideration? Professor Simpson or Sir John Miller, K.C.S.T1.,6 occur 
to me as possibilities. 

3. Whether you would pay expenses of services of chairman so nominated? 

4. Whether you would arrange for temporary employment, at a later date, 
of a few British officers for local plebiscite supervision? 


3 i.e. the representatives of the Russian Co-operative Societies who were on their way 
to Copenhagen to discuss the resumption of trading relations with representatives of the 
Supreme Economic Council. See Vol. VIII, No. 14, n. 10. 

4 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram read ‘formally to appoint one’. 

5 Prof. J. Y. Simpson, Professor of Natural Science in the University of Edinburgh, had 
served in the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office. 

6 Ordinary member of the Council of the Governor-General of India 1907-10; member 
of the Port of London Authority since 1917. 


No. 220 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 17, 11.20 a.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [186020/40430/55] 


WARSAW, March 14, 1920, 7.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 156 March oth.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for my three principal Allied colleagues 
and myself yesterday and handed us a note, of which following is a transla- 
tion, for communication to our respective Governments. 


' Not printed. This telegram had reported the renewal on March 8 of Soviet Russian 
overtures to Poland. | 
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Note begins by stating that the Polish Government has decided to act on 
peace overtures of Soviet Government and to open negotiations for peace 
towards end of present month. Polish Government lays down following 
conditions of principle; 

Russia must efface consequences of historic crime of which Poland was 
victim . . .2 Russia took part in partition of Republic every trace of this 
iniquity would render impossible the establishment of relations between 
Poland and Russia based on mutual and sincere good-will. 

Russia must renounce all territorial rights proceeding from acts of violence 
committed against Polish Republic since 1772, and annul all the consequences 
of partitions of Poland. Russia must recognise independence of all States 
which have been formed out of ex-Empire of Russia and which at present 
moment have already de facto Governments and must undertake not to 
exercise any influence on their internal organization leaving them at full 
liberty to decide their form of Government as well as to determine, in accor- 
dance with their free expression and will, relations which they desire to see 
established with other States. 

Soviet Government undertakes to renounce from now onward all propa- 
ganda in favour of its social and political theories of frontiers of Soviet 
State, such propaganda constituting an activity contrary to principles of 
non-interference with affairs of other States. 

Russia binds herself to submit to Treaty of Peace concluded with Poland, 
to ratify [? it by] highest representative body representing will of Russian 
people. 

Russia undertakes to return to Polish Republic all properties and pos- 
sessions belonging to former Russian Empire, and to ex-Imperial Russian 
family which are situated in Polish territories within limits of frontiers of 
1772; to pay to Polish Republic the portion of assets of Russian State Bank 
based on calculations made on August Ist, 1914; to restore to Polish Govern- 
ment and to persons domiciled in territories of Polish Republic within limits 
of frontiers of 1772 as well as to subjects of Polish Government within limits 
of ex-Empire of Russia the archives of museums, historical souvenirs and 
works of art as well as securities, monies and other objects; to pay indemnities 
for all destructions, requisitions and confiscations which have taken place 
in the course of the war of 1914 and during revolution of 1917; to guarantee 
indemnities should expropriation and seizure of property be decreed on 
territory of Russian State; finally duly to guarantee execution of Treaty of 
Peace. 

In the case of acceptance by Russia of this basis of negotiations, Polish 
Government is ready immediately to commence discussions of details of 
these peace negotiations in so far as regards political, economic, financial 
and military conditions laid down in conformity with a plan which has been 
elaborately drawn up. 

In so far as she is concerned Poland, faithful to her principles of tolerance 
and liberty as well as imbued with respect for national rights of peoples, 

: 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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declares she will determine destiny of populations inhabiting regions of East 
comprised within frontiers of 1772 in conformity with their wishes. Note 
ends. | 

In communicating foregoing Minister for Foreign Affairs told me he had 
acquainted representative[s] of Border States now at Warsaw with substance 
of this Note but had only given (? formal) note to my three principal Allied 
colleagues and myself. He had not yet communicated it to Polish representa- 
tives in London, Washington, Paris or Rome and he therefore begged me to 
treat it as confidential. 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Riga and Bucharest. 


No. 221 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 16, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 169 Telegraphic [185750/40430/55]' 


WARSAW, March 14, 1920, & p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

After Minister for Foreign Affairs had read his note to me, I requested 
leave to make some remarks on it, and said that my remarks did not involve 
my Government. 

I told him that I thought that demand that Russia should renounce all 
rights over (? Lithuania) as well as a large portion of Ukraine would startle 
my Government. Was it right that Poland} should renounce all rights over 
territories comprised in limit of frontiers of 1772? It was a big demand. I 
then took opportunity of carrying out instructions in your Lordship’s tele- 
gram No. 134 of 11th March,‘ and asked him to bear in mind article 87 
of Treaty of Versailles. I also said that no plebiscites held by a Power in 
military occupation of territories could ensure a free expression of opinion 
on the part of inhabitants of those territories. M. Patek was much taken 
aback. He said that circumstances altered cases, but I said that a treaty 
was a treaty, and that Poles had signed Versailles Treaty. I then pointed 
out that frontiers of 1772 included a large part of historical Lithuania as 
well as a large portion of Ukraine. Was it right that Poles should take up 
this question of 1772 frontiers without consulting Lithuanians and Ukrain- 
ians? M. Patek said that they would consult them (? afterwards), and added 


1 The file copy under this reference is incomplete. The present text has been supplied 
from Confidential Print. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram Sir H. Rumbold had reported the explanations given 
by the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs of Poland’s conditions for making peace with 
Soviet Russia. 

3 The file copy here read ‘Russia’. 

4 Not printed. In this telegram Lord Curzon had asked Sir H. Rumbold to draw the 
Polish Government’s attention to the fact that Article 87 of the Treaty of Versailles gave 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers the right to intervene in the question of 
Poland’s eastern frontiers. 
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that it was impossible in present temper of Lithuanian Government for Poles 
and Lithuanian delegates to sit at . . .5 on that account. They could not 
negotiate peace with Soviet Government in company with Lithuanians 
because there would inevitably be dissensions between Poland and Lithua- 
nians by which Bolsheviks would profit. 

I then asked him whether Polish Government had looked ahead and 
had taken into account probable attitude of reconstituted and anti-Bolshevik 
Russia towards any arrangement come to between Poland and Soviet 
Government on proposed lines. Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that 
Poles were well aware that régime which succeeded Soviet régime would 
probably repudiate any arrangement come to between Poles and Bolsheviks, 
and that former would have to negotiate a fresh agreement. But he thought 
that Poles had to do something now, and must deal as best they could with 
Government actually in power in Russia. 

Finally, I expressed opinion that if Bolsheviks made peace with Poles on 
basis of present peace conditions, and then violated their agreement and 
attacked Poles, latter could count on no help whatever from Great Britain. 

The Polish terms are so far-reaching that it seems at least doubtful whether 
Soviet Government can accept them. I am inclined to believe that Poles 
have an open mind on the subject of peace or war, and that they are quite 
prepared for a rejection of their proposed basis of discussion. All military 
experts agree that Poles are free from danger from Bolsheviks for some 
considerable time to come. Recent indications show that economic situation 
in Russia is desperate. I therefore conclude that proposed Polish peace 
conditions are in nature of a gamble on the part of Polish Government, which 
thinks that it stands to gain either way. The events which are taking place 
in Berlin® cannot fail to affect the attitude of Bolsheviks towards Poland. 
Establishment of a reactionary Government in Germany will make excel- 
lent propaganda for Bolsheviks, and attitude of Soviet Government towards 
Poland is bound to stiffen in proportion as German reactionaries succeed in 
making trouble for Poles. 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Riga and Bucharest. 

5 The text is here uncertain. 6 i.e. the Kapp Putsch. See Vol. IX, Ch. IT. 


No. 222 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received March 19, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [186654/30489/55 | 


Very urgent KOVNO, March 15, 1920, 1.40 p.m. 


News was received last night that (? Polish) army has made further advance 
into (? Lithuanian) territory south of Dwinsk and occupied villages. These 
were evacuated by Lithuanians without resistance. Lithuanian Government 
has ordered full resistance to be offered if Poles attempt further advance 
along any part of line which will undoubtedly mean definite outbreak of 
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war. I had long conversation with President, Prime Minister and Minister 
of War, who explained situation in full. They are convinced that Polish 
plan is to force Lithuanians out of territory on North Eastern frontier between 
Latvia and Lithuania now in dispute between latter two countries, and thus 
cause desired rupture and excuse for over-running Lithuania. I suggest 
that definite and immediate steps of most forcible nature be taken to show 
that British Government disapproves of any further violation of territory 
occupied by Lithuania, and a demand be made for withdrawal and a 
recognised demarcation line. I was requested to ask that in the event of 
warlike provocation by Poles between two countries Great Britain would 
give moral support to Lithuania, which would be of greatest value to country 
in its war of defence. The Lithuanians feel that no support can be expected 
from French in this connection. I received definite assurance that all reports 
of any pro-German leaning on part of Government . . .! these reports are 
said to be fabrications of Poles and Letts, who have common interests in 
obtaining absorption of Lithuania into Poland. The serious results economi- 
cally and politically of a Polish invasion or other occupation of Lithuania 
can hardly be gauged as except [sic] under sternest form of martial law, 
which would only complete paralysis of national life, could Polish rule (? be) 
enforced. 
Repeated to Warsaw and Riga. 


1 The text is here uncertain. Another text here read ‘on part of Government were untrue, 
and these reports...’. 


No. 223 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [182973/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Riga telegram No. 79.! 

Now that peace has been signed with Germany it would be useless to 
endeavour to prevent the Germans from gaining access to Russia via 
Lithuania. 

Repeated to Kovno, No. 33. 


t No. 212. 


No. 224 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Merch 19) 


No. 176 [186544/182599[55] 


WARSAW, March 15, 1920 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship a copy of a Despatch 
which I have addressed to the High Commissioner at Dantzig relative to a 
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conversation which I had with the Prime Minister about the relations between 
the Dantzigers and Poles.! 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


' In his telegram No. 155 of March 6 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold had reported having 
made somewhat similar representations that day to M. Patek. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 224 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Sir R. Tower (Danzig) 


WARSAW, March 13, 1920 
Sir, 

I had a long interview with the Prime Minister yesterday in which I 
spoke to His Excellency about the relations between the Dantzigers and 
Poles. 

I told Monsieur Skulski that you had come out to Dantzig determined 
to work in the best interests of Dantzig and of Poland having regard to the 
special position of Poland in relation to Dantzig under the Treaty. But 
you were encountering considerable difficulties in your task, and I proceeded 
to enumerate some of those difficulties. 

In the first place I spoke about the food question and said that I had heard 
that the Central Government had given orders that Dantzig should be pro- 
visioned from Posen. These orders were all very well, but were they being 
executed? He admitted that there had been preliminary difficulties in the 
way of their execution due to questions of transport, but that provisions 
were now being sent in to Dantzig. He understood that potatoes had 
already arrived there. Moreover, the food from the Posen district would 
be three times as cheap as that obtainable at Warsaw. 

I then mentioned the passport and other formalities on the line between 
Dantzig and Warsaw and said that it was most unfortunate that passengers 
should be sometimes held up for several hours whilst their passes or passports 
were being examined. I said that I knew that the Poles were apprehensive 
that Germans would try to evade the Polish passport regulations by coming 
into Dantzig from Eastern Prussia and then passing into Polish territory 
camouflaged as Dantzigers. As a personal suggestion I enquired whether 
supposing your Administration could guard against any abuse of the kind 
above-mentioned by controlling the Dantzig-German frontier, he would not 
abolish all passport regulations between Dantzig and Poland. 

Monsieur Skulski said that he would do this on two conditions, namely, 
that food sent into Dantzig from Posen was not re-exported to German 
territory, and that the Germans did not, by passing through Dantzig, evade 
the Polish passport regulations. As regards the first of these conditions I 
pointed out that it was unlikely that Dantzig, which is in need of food, 
would part with any of it to Germans for export to East Prussia. I feel 
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however, that the Prime Minister’s conditions are reasonable, but I do not 
know what regulations are in force at Dantzig as regards the passage of 
Germans from Eastern Prussia into the Dantzig area or as regards the export 
of food-stuffs from Dantzig to East Prussia. 

I then took up the question of the retention of the German employés on the 
railways recently taken over by Poland. I said that I had seen Colonel 
Stewart? who had informed me that these German employés would leave on 
April 1st unless they were assured of being paid at the same rates of pay as 
those which they had received under the German administration. I had also 
been told that should these Germans leave there would be a period of 
chaos on the railways in question, and it might be that the food-stuffs destined 
for Poland and discharged at Dantzig would not be able to be forwarded to 
the interior of the country. I said that I understood that the Polish Minister 
of Railways and other Poles connected with this question were unanimously 
of opinion that the services of the Germans should be retained, and I added 
that I understood that the matter had now been referred to the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Monsieur Skulski replied that he had received a memorandum two days 
ago pointing out the desirability of the retention of these German employés 
after April 1st. He fully appreciated the necessity for their retention and he 
would at once see to the matter. I said that as Colonel Stewart had been 
called in by the Poles themselves as an intermediary, it was neccessary [sic] 
that he should have some document with which he could satisfy the Ger- 
mans that the Poles would continue to employ them at the same rates of 
pay as those they had received from the German administration. M. Skulski 
said that the future policy of the Polish Government would not aim at send- 
ing these men away but that they would be allowed to remain if they wished 
to do so. 

The Prime Minister then said that he knew that there had been regrettable 
incidents in the dealings between the Poles and the Dantzigers. He ascribed 
these largely to the action of the military. The Polish Government were 
now engaged in converting the administration of the territory taken over by 
the Poles from a military to a civil basis, and he anticipated that when the 
civilians were in charge matters would improve. Some of the troops which 
were garrisoning the districts recently taken over from the Germans had either 
come from Posen and were imbued with a hearty dislike of the Germans, 
or had come from the front and thought that they could conduct themselves 
in peaceful territory as if they were still at the front. He then pointed to two 
further disadvantages under which the Polish Government were suffering. 
One was the lack of experienced officials, and the second was the shortage 
of rolling stock. In the latter connection he said that the Germans had by 
no means supplied all the rolling stock due to the Poles under the Treaty. 
This lack of rolling stock was hampering the Poles in every direction. 

I am satisfied that the Central Government are anxious to do everything 


2 Railway expert attached to the Danzig administration. 
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possible to ensure cooperation with your administration, but that they are 
often the victims of the inexperience or the tactlessness of their subordinates. 
I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I have, &c., 
H. RumBo_p 


No. 225 


Lord Acton (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 18, 11 p.m.) 
No. 281 Telegraphic [186624/40430/55] 


Confidential HELSINGFORS, March 17, 1920, 7.40 p.m. 


Warsaw telegrams Nos. 167,! 1682 and 169.3 

Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me today on subject of 
Finno-Polish negotiations at Warsaw in respect of peace with Soviet Russia. 

He stated that he was strong enough to carry with him pro-Mannerheim* 
Cabinet in direction of policy of peace. 

Dr. Holsti does not consider either that Bolshevik régime will ever be suc- 
ceeded by Bourgeois or Monarchist régime in Russia and holds that Finland 
would desire to negotiate permanent peace with Soviet which would be 
respected by any future ministerial combination in Russia. 

His Excellency further holds that according to statements made to Mon- 
sieur Patek by English Prime Minister it is assumed that should Bolsheviks 
violate agreement with Poles the latter could count upon help from Great 
Britain. He assumes that any divergence from this policy would result 
from strict adherence of Poles to frontiers of 1772. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs states that it is not a fact that peace between 
Esthonia and Soviets has led to a change at Reval in a Left direction. I 
understand that Sir H. Rumbold agrees with Dr. Holsti’s view on this point. 

According to information received from Finnish Delegates at Warsaw 
Poles and Finns are approaching termination of satisfactory negotiations 
regarding peace with Russia. This is likewise true of negotiations between 
Poles and Letts. Negotiations between Poles and Roumanians have already 
begun. 

Finnish Delegate further states that Poles have informed Monsieur 
Chicherin that recent fighting on frontier bore a purely defensive and not 
an offensive character. 

According to telegram received from Monsieur EhrstromS on March 
13th pourparlers between Finland and Poland had resulted on that date 
in agreement to act together. Finnish Delegate however complained that 


1 No. 220. 2 Not printed. See No. 221, n. 2. 3 No. 221. 

4 General Mannerheim had been Regent of Finland, December 1918-July rg1g. 

5 Head of the Political Department of the Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. M. Ehrstrom 
was on a special mission to Warsaw to discuss the Soviet peace proposals. 
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Poles have kept him for unnecessarily long period at Warsaw on pretext that 
last meeting between Poles and Finns must be postponed till Polish Foreign 
Minister is free from Parliamentary duties. 

Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs is of opinion that Finland will obtain 
better terms from Russia if she follows the lead of Great Powers instead of 
either acting independently or jointly with Poland. He is however not 
decided on this point and will await final result of Warsaw negotiations. 
He learns that Russian railway system is entirely dislocated and that morale 
of Russian army is bad. Poland and Finland have therefore nothing to fear 
from Russian military aggression. 

Poland has informed Finland that she will support Finnish claim for 
neutralization of Gulf of Finland. Poland desires that she and Finland 
should make peace simultaneously. 

Roumanian Minister at Copenhagen has informed Finnish Minister there 
that Bolsheviks have offered peace to Roumania who is willing to conclude 
agreement as soon as possible so as not to be compelled to negotiate peace 
with a Conservative régime in Russia. 

Finally a member of White Russian Legation at Copenhagen has informed 
Finnish Legation there that all officers of General Denikin’s army who 
were prisoners of Bolsheviks have been released and given places in Bolshevik 
armies. | 

Repeated to Warsaw, Reval and Riga. 


No. 226 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received March 25) 
No. 47 [187854/184228/55] 
DANZIG, Afarch 17, 1920 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith to Your Lordship copy of a despatch 
(No. 43) which I have this day addressed to the President of the Conference 
of the Ambassadors, regarding Polish claims under articles 104 and 107 o 


the Treaty of Peace. 
I have, &c., 


REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 226 
Sir R. Tower to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors (Paris) 
No. 43 DANZIG, March 17, 1920 


M. le Président, 
With reference to my immediately preceding despatch No. 42 of this day,! 
asking to be furnished with the decision of the Allied Powers with regard 


1 Not printed. 
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to Article 107 of the Treaty of Peace, I have the honour to report specially 
on Polish claims, demands and aspirations as bearing on the above-mentioned 
Article and on the provisions of Article 104, paragraphs 1 to 6. 

The Poles read Article 107 as meaning that they shall immediately 
receive at least one-half share of all former German property in Danzig. 
They proceed from this assumption considerably further and ask for buildings 
in Danzig to be made over to them at once for present requirements. 

The Poles make no mystery about their interpretation of the terms of 
Article 104, paragraphs 1 to 6, which they are convinced accord to Poland 
the entire control and administration of all that pertains to customs, water- 
ways, railways, posts, &c., within the territory of the future Free City of 
Danzig. 

As I showed from the outset my inability to concede to the Poles what they 
were demanding (the decision resting solely with the Allied and Associated 
Powers, to whom the former German property has passed), a vigorous 
attempt has been made by the Poles during the negotiations which have 
been proceeding during the last three weeks at Warsaw to obtain Danzig’s 
recognition of Polish ownership, or at least possession of all property con- 
nected with the branches of the Danzig administration as above specified. 

Again and again Herr Seering and Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, D.S.O., M.C., 
who attended the meetings at Warsaw in representation of Danzig, have 
reported to me far-reaching demands of Poland with regard to the railways, 
and proposals of a similar nature have been put forward by the Poles with 
regard to other branches of the Danzig administration. My invariable 
answer is that I cannot forestall the action of the Allied Governments in 
transferring the property mentioned in Article 107. I said that all I can do 
is to conclude a temporary arrangement between Danzig and Poland, 
pending the final settlement to be incorporated in the treaty between Danzig 
and Poland. I have expressed my readiness to take immediate action with 
regard to urgent matters, but would prefer to leave all other questions for 
definite settlement hereafter. After many sittings Herr Seering communi- 
cated to me from Warsaw the considered demand of the Polish Government 
in the following words :— 


‘Poland possesses the unrestricted right of administering the Polish 
railway lines to Danzig which lie outside the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig; for this purpose the Free City of Danzig will concede to the 
Polish Directorate of Railways in Danzig the right to use the telegraphic 
and telephonic establishments and all other buildings and establishments, 
as well as the right to erect new establishments of their own of a similar 
character. A special arrangement will be made concerning the free use 
of the above-mentioned administration. For the regulation of the military 
transport service, Polish military transport departments (“Verwaltungen’) 
as liaisons between the railway and military authorities will remain in the 
territory of the Free City of Danzig.’ 


Although the non possumus which I returned to this demand has resulted 
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in the Polish Government withdrawing for the moment their demands, it 
may be of interest to examine for a moment what they have in mind in 
making these extensive demands. 

During pre-war times Danzig was the capital of the Prussian province 
of West Prussia, and in Danzig were situated the administrative buildings of 
posts, telegraphs, railways, &c. It may be said that, with the exception of 
the military and naval establishments in Danzig, the larger number of the 
public buildings here are allotted to these departments. It is obvious that 
since the ratification of the Peace Treaty and the cession of a large portion 
of the province of West Prussia to Poland, the administrative work to be 
done in Danzig has greatly decreased, or would have decreased if Poland had 
transferred the administration of her newly acquired territory to some town 
within Polish limits. With regard to railways and posts, &c., this transfer 
has not taken place, and there is an evident intention on the part of Poland 
to maintain much of the administration in Danzig. The Poles therefore ask 
for the immediate use of all buildings connected with these services and wish 
to have the right to put up other establishments of their own. 

Poland is impatient at Danzig’s delay in the matter of conceding her 
terms. I have explained many times that the transfer of the administration, 
whether of customs, waterways, railways, posts, &c., can only be regulated 
by the treaty between Danzig and Poland and that I cannot go further than 
I have done. 

If it were decided by the Allied Powers that the control and administration 
of all these branches are to be made over to Poland by the future treaty, it 
will clearly follow that all buildings in Danzig and surrounding country 
allocated for purposes of the respective services must be transferred by the 
Allied Powers to Poland, but the wording of the six paragraphs of Article 104 
does not appear to bear this interpretation. Very distinct limitations are 
indicated in those paragraphs, e.g., ‘the free use and service of all waterways, 
docks, basins, wharves and other works within the territory of the Free City 
necessary for Polish imports and exports’; ‘the control and administration 
of the Vistula and of the whole railway system within the Free City ....and 
of postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication between Poland and the 
port of Danzig’; ‘the right to develop and improve the waterways, docks, 
basins, wharves, railways and other works and means of communication 
mentioned in this Article, as well as to lease or purchase through appro- 
priate processes such land and other property as may be necessary for these 
purposes’. 

It is represented to me by the Danzig authorities that the above paragraphs 
cannot be held to mean that the control and administration of all these 
branches of the Danzig Government shall be handed over to Poland. If 
such were to be the case, the name of the ‘Free’ City of Danzig would be a 
mere mockery, and the Polonisation of the city would be instantaneous, 
whether it were effected peaceably or by force of arms. 

From the day I assumed the duties of my Temporary Administration I 
have enjoined upon all, whether Danzigers or Poles, the inevitable union of 
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interests which must bind together the two peoples in the future. I have 
inculcated as far as I could the advantage to accrue to both alike from 
harmonious co-operation in undertaking the administration of the City. 
From my recent despatches Your Excellency will not have failed to notice 
that the confidence which ought to be reposed in the Pole by the Danziger 
is far from being established; in fact, the constant complaints levelled at the 
Polish military on the Danzig frontiers, which it is my duty to bring to the 
earnest notice of the Polish Commissioner-General at Danzig, have estranged 
the two peoples seriously in the last few weeks and only a new policy of 
leniency and forbearance on the part of the Poles towards the Danzigers 
can heal the wounds which are being almost daily inflicted by the over- 
eagerness of Polish military and other officials. 

For my part, I confess to complete inability in present circumstances to 
make to Your Excellency any recommendations for the transfer of former 
German property in Danzig to the Poles, whether in the shape of the adminis- 
tration of the Danzig Departments (Railways, Posts, &c.), or in the matter 
of allotting to Poland the waterways or the buildings in the City. 

I sincerely regret to have formed this opinion, as I fully realise that the 
spirit of the Peace Treaty, in so far as it affects Danzig, is to secure the 
development of Poland through and by means of the port of Danzig. It is 
as true to say that Danzig is a necessity for Poland as to say that Poland is a 
necessity for Danzig. But it is a wide step from such an axiom to admit 
that inexperienced Polish officials can be given the paramount share in the 
government of a city almost entirely inhabited by Germans. This seems the 
more undesirable at a time when the Poles seem to lose no opportunity of 
placing themselves, vis-d-vis the Danzigers, in the most unfavourable light, 
and appear to seek the hatred instead of the affections of the people over 
whose destinies they aspire to rule. 

The high-handed proceedings of the Poles can only have one end, unless 
the relations between the two can be put on a better basis. Otherwise 
nothing would remain save forcible annexation of Danzig by Poland on the 
first occurrence justifying the exercise of military force. 

Day by day complaints reach me of the proceedings of the Poles in high- 
handed treatment of the Danzigers, whom they seem to regard as a conquered 
people. A few cases, upon which I have brought the severest pressure to 
bear on M. Biesiadecki, the Polish Commissioner-General here, have been 
attended to; promises have been lavishly given that nothing of the kind 
shall occur again, and the condign punishment of the offending soldiers has 
been frequently assured, but the incident is again and again repeated. The 
invariable apology for the Poles is that they have no administrative ex- 
perience, that they have a serious dearth of officials on whom they can rely, 
and that the civil administration can, with the best will in the world, not 
control the military section. Surely no indictment can be stronger than 
these admissions. Given the inexperience and want of administrative talent 
in the ranks of the Polish Government, how can it be supposed that the 
customs, railways, post-office, waterways, &c., of the City of Danzig can 
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suddenly be taken out of the hands of the Germans and placed in those of 
the Poles without serious interruption of efficiency and smooth working? 

Even at the risk of making this despatch of undue length, I am tempted 
to add some remarks made in a recent report to me by Captain Fitzmaurice? 
on the present situation from a naval point of view :— 


‘As time goes on, I am more and more impressed with :— 

‘1, The immense possibilities of Danzig as the commercial port of 
Poland. 

‘2. The practical impossibility of (1) being realised without radical 
amendments to the Treaty of Peace. 

‘3, That a solution is urgent but not impossible. 

‘The natural features of the port render expansion feasible, and I 
am certain that, if capital can be attracted to make the necessary improve- 
ments and to undertake the proper upkeep of harbour works and inland 
waterways, the future prosperity of Danzig and Poland’s trade is assured. 

‘On the other hand, if capital is not forthcoming for further develop- 
ment and even for upkeep of existing works, Danzig will assuredly lose 
its trade and inland water traffic become less and less. 

‘It is almost unthinkable that such an asset as this port should be lost 
for want of support and guidance during the difficult time ahead, yet the 
treaty itself is the chief spoke in the wheel of development, and if carried out 
to its literal interpretation must result in the ruin of Polish and Danzig 
trade by sea. 

“Great attention is necessary for the upkeep of defensive works at Danzig 
against the elements. A great deal of money has to be expended on these 
works and very considerable expert and experienced knowledge is essential 
to design and execute the works. How far these absolutely vital things 
will be cared for in the future depends on future ownership and administra-' 
tion, but, if they are neglected, it is certain that the ruin of Danzig harbour 
will follow. The upkeep of similar works at Hela (now in Polish hands) 
Is as important to Danzig as the works at Westerplatte (in the territory 
of the City of Danzig). For this reason it seems fatal for their administra- 
tion to be separated.’ ? 


I share the views of Captain Fitzmaurice as above expressed. 

To resume the substance of this despatch: — 

The necessity of carrying out the provisions of Articles 104 and 107 of the 
Peace Treaty is urgent. So far as concerns the former, which indicates 
the scope of the treaty between Danzig and Poland, I am of opinion that the 
time is by no means ripe for making over to Poland any large share of the 
administration of the City of Danzig, in view of the existing bad feeling to- 
wards them in Danzig. This would inevitably mean that negotiations for a 
treaty between Danzig and Poland would be postponed. With regard to 
Article 107, which deals with former German property at Danzig, I cannot 
but feel that any division on hard-and-fast lines between Poles and Danzigers 


. 2 Naval Adviser to the Danzig administration. 
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of the existing buildings or establishments, such as the dockyard, &c., could 
only give rise to dissatisfaction on both sides. ‘The combined inexperience and 
impatience of the Poles make it, in my judgment, inexpedient to introduce 
the Polish element at present as owners of such property. Trouble between 
the German element and the Poles must result, and this could only pave the 
way for the despatch of Polish troops to Danzig to bring the inhabitants to 
their knees. 

I have above ventured to express an opinion adverse to the execution of 
the Articles of the Peace Treaty, which lay down the work for which I was 
appointed as Temporary Administrator of Danzig. 

It appears to me that the execution of Articles 104 and 107 should be 
postponed pending a more favourable outlook. In the meanwhile the ad- 
ministration of the City would be continued under the egis of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers or, perhaps, under the League of Nations. 
Authority should be given to such administration :— 


1. To dispose of any of the former German property according to their 
discretion; for instance, the Imperial dockyard, harbour craft, docks, 
rifle factory, &c., could be let on long lease to some leading iron and 
steel corporations; 

2. To let on lease such of the administrative buildings or barracks in 
Danzig as might be serviceable for dwelling apartments, hotels, 
offices, &c.; 

3. To allow work to be undertaken without delay on the construction of 
a free harbour of adequate dimensions (preferably on the island of 
Holm), &c. 


Should such a procedure mect with the approval of the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, a considerable increase would be required in the administrative 
staff to collaborate with me. I hesitate to put forward any recommenda- 
tion in the shape of joint administration, bearing in mind the difficulties 
which have been found in such cases to present themselves, though such a 
solution would appear to be the best adapted for the purpose. In any case 
a large increase in my staff would be indispensable. A thorough knowledge 
of German would be almost a sine qua non for any officers who would be 
responsible for the working of railways, customs, posts, &c. It would be 
obviously the first duty of the Administration to introduce the Polish 
element into the Departments of the Free City of Danzig as rapidly as events 
would permit. Every opportunity would be afforded by the Administration 
to capitalists, whether Polish or otherwise, to take long leases of property. 

It should be clearly announced that the work of the Administration of the 
Free City of Danzig—whether in the name of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers or in that of the League of Nations—should be primarily 
in trust for the benefit of Poland. 

I feel sure that Danzig would be grateful for such extended interest in the 
City’s concerns, and I venture even to think that Poland, on reflection, will 
have reason to thank us for giving her an opportunity of putting her house 
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in order and of proving to the world her capacity for the high place among 
nations which the Treaty of Peace desires to assign to her. 

In concluding this sketch of what I submit, with the utmost deference, to 
be the only feasible plan of carrying out the intentions of the Peace Treaty, 
I can only report my readiness to proceed at any moment to Paris or London 
to give further information. During my absence Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Strutt, 
D.S.O., would assume charge of the Temporary Administration of Danzig. 

Should it be considered inexpedient to depart in any way from the pro- 
visions of Articles 104 and 107 of the Peace Treaty, I would ask that a reply 
may be sent to me as early as possible to my despatch No. 42 of this day, 
with regard to the principles of disposing of the former German property 
in Danzig. 

Nothing in the suggestions made in this despatch will alter the preparations 
I am making for elections in regard to the future constitution of the City of 
Danzig, on which subject I am in communication with the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


No. 227 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received March 19, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 111 Telegraphic [186658/167580/59] 


RIGA, March 18, 1920, 2 p.m. 


Lettish Government have asked me to transmit to you official statement, 
of which substance follows, begins :— 

Lettish Government, in order that successful and advantageous results 
may be obtained from proposed peace negotiations with Bolsheviks, consider 
it ‘absolutely essential’ that negotiations should be conducted in agreement 
with League of Nations and (? in) one of the Allied capitals, ends. 

I would strongly urge that this proposal should receive most careful con- 
sideration. Without intervention of a dominant, outspoken authority, I 
see no hope of a stable settlement being reached, especially as between 
Bolsheviks, Poland and Lithuania. See also my telegrams No(s]. go! and 
110.2 

Repeated to Warsaw and Helsingfors.3 


1 No. 217. 

2 This telegram of March 18 is not printed. 

3 Mr. Harvey minuted on March 23: ‘Until the Powers themselves resume relations with 
the Soviet Government, negotiations between the Letts and the Bolsheviks can hardly take 
place in an Allied capital. I quite agree that there is no hope of a stable agreement between 
Poland and Lithuania without the intervention of a dominant authority, but I think this 
question should be considered at a general conference on Russia, at which representatives 
both of the Border States and of Soviet Russia are represented.’ The minute was also signed 
by Mr. Gregory and initialled by Sir Eyre Crowe, Lord Hardinge, and Lord Curzon. 
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No. 228 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received March 22) 
No. 332 Telegraphic: by bag [186899/7067/39 | 


PARIS, March 20, 1920 

Following for the Cabinet. 

A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Council was held this morning, Mr. 
Cambon being in the chair for the first four items, and Mr. Millerand for 
the remainder of the meeting. 

...! (2) The Council considered a Note from the French Delegation, a 
copy of which is being sent by bag,? proposing that the Germano-Polish 
boundary Commission under General Dupont should report on the several 
petitions by the Free City of Danzig for the modification of the frontier 
between Danzig and Poland which had been transmitted by Sir Reginald 
Tower (see his despatches to Council of Ambassadors Nos. 6,3 7, 15, 16 and 
23,4 copies of which you will have received direct). I said that I would not 
discuss this note until the words ‘dont Sir Reginald se fait l’interpréte’ had 
been suppressed. They seemed to me intended to convey the impression 
that Sir Reginald Tower had gone outside his province and had supported 
requests of modifications in the Treaty, whereas he had perfectly correctly 
confined himself to transmitting requests received by him in his capacity of 
Allied representative without in fact holding out any hope that they would 
be acceded to. Mr. Cambon at once agreed to omit the words, saying that 
they had not been intended to create the impression which I had ascribed to 
them. The French Delegation’s note was then agreed to and I have informed 
Sir Reginald Tower in this sense. .. .5 


1 The omitted section related to other matters. 

_ 2 This note of March 17, which was sent under cover of Paris despatch No. 887 of March 
20, read as follows: 

‘Sir Reginald Tower a transmis 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs divers rapports con- 
cernant la délimitation du territoire de la Ville Libre de Dantzig. Certaines des demandes 
dont Sir Reginald s’est fait l’interpréte tendent 4 modifier gravement les termes du Traité. 

‘La Délégation Francaise estime qu’il est impossible pour la Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
d’examiner la suite qu’il convient de donner a ces propositions, sans que la Commission de 
Délimitation Germano-Polonaise, Commission que préside le Général Dupont, et qui est 
également chargée de procéder a la délimitation entre la Ville Libre et la Pologne, ait été 
consultée. Cette Commission, en effet, est seule compétente pour toutes les questions con- 
cernant le tracé des frontiéres fixé par les Traités. 

‘La Délégation Francaise propose donc que les rapports dont il s’agit soient transmis pour 
avis 4 la Commission de Délimitation Germano—Polonaise et que Sir Reginald Tower soit 
informé de bien vouloir dorénavant joindre a4 des rapports de ce genre l’avis de cette Com- 
mission.” 

3 No. 199. 

4 These four despatches of February 20, 25, 26, and March 2 are not printed. 

5 The omitted sections related to other matters. 
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No. 229 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 22, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [187045/68960/59] 


WARSAW, March 21, 1920, 8.10 p.m. 


Riga telegram of March 18 to Foreign Office,’ repeated to me without 
Foreign Office number. 

(? Lettish) representative here informed me yesterday that he had received 
instructions to go slowly in conversations with Poles about proposed peace 
negotiations with Bolsheviks pending a decision regarding suggestion that 
there should be a conference in London to consider negotiations between 
border States and Bolsheviks. 

I do not think Poland would welcome such a conference at present 
moment. Authority presiding over it might be forced into position of 
defending Bolsheviks against alleged (? imperialist)ic aims of Poland. This 
would be an unpleasant position entailing much responsibility. At the same 
time I agree with Colonel Tallents in thinking that no permanent solution 
of Polish-Lithuanian question will be reached without the ultimate interven- 
tion of the Allies. 

Repeated to Riga and Helsingfors. 


' The reference is presumably to No. 227. 


No. 230 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 371 Telegraphic: by bag [186654/30489/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1920 


Serious reports reach me of impending conflict between Poles and Lithu- 
anians. In view of critical nature of situation reported in attached telegram 
from Kovno,! I have today telegraphed? to His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw 
instructing him, if situation is as serious as 1s reported by Colonel Ward, to 
warn the Polish Government at once of concern which would be felt by His 
Majesty’s Government at opening of hostilities between Poland and Lithuania. 
I have left it to Sir H. Rumbold’s discretion to add that His Majesty’s 
Government would strongly disapprove any further Polish advance into 
Lithuanian territory.3 

Please bring the matter before the Ambassadors’ Council at once, and 
urge that the Polish Government be warned without delay that the Allies 


t i.e. copy of No. 222. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 142 of March 21 (not printed). 

3 In his telegram No. 186 of March 20 Sir H. Rumbold had reported that a mixed commis- 
sion had left Kovno to investigate the facts of the Polish-Lithuanian incidents; he proposed 
awaiting their findings before taking any action. 
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will not tolerate any aggressive action against Lithuania. A strong protest 
should at the same time be made against the action of the Poles in carrying 
out mobilisation in the Suwalki area, which has been only provisionally 
assigned to them. This mobilisation, which is admitted by the Polish General 
Staff to be proceeding, should be stopped at once. 


No. 231 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 26) 


No. 194 [188110/73/55] 
WARSAW, March 21, 1920 


My Lord, 

The name-day of the Chief of the State was celebrated on Friday, the 
19th instant, and lead [sic] to a remarkable demonstration of enthusiasm in 
favour of General Pilsudski. 

The Chief of the State received the heads of the Missions at the ‘Belvedere’ 
in the course of the afternoon, and made some interesting remarks on that 
occasion on the subject of the counter-revolution in Germany and its con- 
nection with the Bolshevist offensive. He maintained that the Poles had 
proof that a Bolshevist offensive on the south-eastern front, namely, from the 
south of the Pripet Marshes down to the Dnieper, was timed to take place 
simultaneously with the counter-revolution. The spring had come a fortnight 
earlier than usual, and had rendered the ground so difficult that the Bol- 
shevists had not been able to develop their projected attack. 

General Pilsudski went on to say that he had passed through two days 
of considerable anxiety on learning of the counter-revolution in Germany. 
Although he did not enter into particulars, he no doubt had in mind one of 
the dangers immediately apprehended by the Poles, namely, an incursion 
of German troops from East Prussia into the Danzig area with a view to the 
occupation of Danzig, or parts of Polish territory. This would have been 
serious at a moment when the Poles are engaged in operations of considerable 
importance on the Bolshevist front, for they could ill-spare troops from that 
front for action elsewhere. General Pilsudski stated that he was easier in 
his mind now, and thought that matters in Germany would subside in 
another fortnight or so. 

The American Minister observed that he had gone to Danzig on the day 
on which the news of the counter-revolution in Berlin had reached Warsaw. 
At this point General Pilsudski remarked, with some emphasis, that ‘les 
Ameéricains sont souvent absents et les absents ont souvent tort.’ As this 
remark was made in front of all the Ministers, it must have been somewhat 
disagreeable to my American colleague, who feels keenly the temporary 
withdrawal of his country from European affairs, and has always been a 
good friend to Poland. 
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The demonstrations in honour of General Pilsudski continued all day, and 
ended with a gala performance at the Opera, which was attended by the 
whole Corps Diplomatique. Those who were here last year on the same date 
tell me that there was infinitely more ceremony on the present occasion than 
at the same performance last year. Certainly the reception given to General 
Pilsudski when he entered his box might have been that accorded to a popular 
sovereign. 

General Pilsudski realises the weaknesses of this wayward nation. He has 
maintained and even greatly increased his prestige by remaining in the 
background and seldom showing himself in public. The Poles know how 
hard he is working in the interests of his country, and that he can be trusted 
from their point of view with the solution of the many difficult military, 
external and internal questions which affect Poland. Other Poles, such as 
M. Paderewski, have not been able, owing to force of circumstances, to 
remain in the background. They were thus at one moment exalted as 
popular heroes, and, when they were unable to fulfil the exaggerated expecta- 
tions formed of them, quickly lost the favour of the public. 

General Pilsudski is certainly a remarkable man. He keeps his own 
counsel, and has a definite policy in his mind. He will only reveal his policy 
at the moment it suits him, and, in the meantime, he is very skilful in the 
art of suggestion. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 232 


Lord Acton (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 23, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 300 Telegraphic [187382/186255/38] 


HELSINGFORS, March 22, 1920, 8 p.m. 


With reference to message from Mr. Tallents, dated 17th March,' suggest- 
ing that Bolsheviks are preparing warships for intimidation of Finns during 
peace negotiations, Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs has asked me un- 
officially whether it could be arranged that British men-of-war should patrol 
Gulf of Finland until a conclusion of peace with Russia. 

I understand that ice conditions are rapidly becoming favourable for 
naval movements.? 

Repeated to Riga. 


1 i.e. Riga telegram No. 108 to the Foreign Office (not printed). 

2 The Finnish request was referred by the Foreign Office to the Admiralty, who held the 
view that, since offensive action was not to be taken against the Bolshevik fleet, the patrol 
of the Gulf of Finland would be impracticable; there would, however, be no objection to 
an occasional visit to Finnish ports. The Foreign Office in a letter of April 21 agreed that 
such occasional visits would be desirable, and copies of the correspondence were sent to 
Lord Acton in Foreign Office despatch No. go of April 22. 
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No. 233 


Lord Acton (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 23, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 302 Telegraphic [187384/16086/56 | 


Urgent HELSINGFORS, March 22, 1920, 8 p.m. 


My telegram No. 299,' last paragraph. 

President told me today that as regards Chicherin’s bid for direct separate 
Peace negotiations with Finland, Government of Finland prefer the course 
of negotiating jointly with Poland and that Peace conditions should be 
guaranteed by Great Powers. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

1 Of March 22, not printed. 


No. 234 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received March 24, 10 p.m.) 
No. 118 Telegraphic [187665/165045/59] 


RIGA, March 23, 1920, 8.49 p.m. 


I presided March 22 over a conference attended by Foreign Secretaries 
and Commanders-in-Chief of Latvia and Esthonia. After prolonged dis- 
cussion I secured signature of both parties of an agreement entrusting final 
determination of their frontiers to a Joint Commission with British Commis- 
sioner or failing him a British subject chosen by both parties as Chairman 
with full authority in case of disagreement. The text! follows by mail. This 
convention requires ratification by each Government within fourteen days. 
Ratification seems certain in Latvia and probable though not certain in 
Esthonia. 

Delegates would welcome Professor Simpson or Mr. Grant Watson? as 
Chairman if I was not authorised by you to act. Most serious contention will 
be apparently about Walk. I think that appointment of Professor Simpson if 
practicable might be best solution but trust that some arrangement could 
be made promptly in the event of ratification as a quick settlement is most 
desirable. 

1 Not printed. 

2 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Copenhagen. Mr. Grant Watson had been em- 
ployed on special service in Latvia, May—August 1919; cf. Vol. III, Chs. I and II. 
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No. 235 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 25, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [188009/30489/55] 
WARSAW, March 24, 1920, 9 p.™e 

My telegram No. 186! and Your Lordship’s telegram No. 142 of March 21.2 

General de Wiart and Colonel Robinson, head of British Military Mission 
at Kovno, saw General Pilsudski together on March 22, and spoke to him 
about incidents which had occurred on Polish-Lithuanian front. General 
Pilsudski read out report he had received about these incidents, the salient 
features of which were that Lithuanians had cut sole line of communications 
between Vilna and Dvinsk and that was a fact of serious military importance. 
In view of this, General Pilsudski demanded a neutral zone about 12 kilometres 
wide, and said he would not advance his troops from their present positions, 
but that Lithuanians must retire theirs. Lithuanians could administer the 
country in neutral zone, General Pilsudski’s only stipulation being that there 
were to be no armed forces in it. Colonel Robinson said that Lithuanians 
would never agree to this and a conflict was therefore inevitable. He pointed 
out that Entente Commission sent to investigate original attack at Turmont? 
considered Poles were mainly (? responsible) .* 

Above-mentioned officers eventually got General Pilsudski to agree to 
rescind orders already issued to drive Lithuanians away from railway, and 
Colonel Robinson undertook on his side to put Polish view of what had 
occurred before Lithuanian Government. General Pilsudski said he quite 
understood occurrences of ordinary frontier incidents, but it was a serious 
thing to cut commander’s sole line of communication. 

Finally, General Pilsudski implied that proceedings of Lithuanians might 
have some connection with counter-revolution in Berlin and Bolshevik offen- 
sive now proceeding on South Eastern front. 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs today and carried out instructions in 
Your Lordship’s telegram under reference, including those contained in 
second paragraph of that telegram.’ M. Patek stated categorically that 
neither Chief of the State nor Polish Government had any intention or wish 
to attack Lithuanians. I believe this statement. He then said that during last 
incident Poles had captured thirty-five Lithuanians and a machine gun and 
had then released them. I said Lithuanians were very exasperated and that 
an unfortunate incident might at any time provoke real hostilities, therefore 
it was necessary that Poles should be very careful. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs said that he did not believe recent trouble on Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier had any connection with counter-revolution in Germany. 

If a neutral zone of 12 kilometres (? west of)* railway to Dvinsk were 
(? establish)ed‘ for sect(? or)* north of Vilna, this might help matters. Zone 
could be administered by Lithuanians. 

Sent to Kovno. 

1 Of March 20, not printed. 2 See No. 230, n. 2. 3 See No. 230, n. 3. 


4 The Warsaw Embassy text shows that this reading was correct. - 
5 Cf. last sentence of para. 1 of No. 230. 
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No. 236 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 97 Telegraphsc [185496/165045/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 25, 1920, 5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 102.! 

I consider it very desirable that you should accept the Chairmanship of 
the joint Commission for settling the Lettish-Esthonian boundary. No one 
is so well qualified to act in that capacity as yourself. 

I am consulting the War Office as regards British supervising officers. 

Please inform me how many will be necessary. 


1 No. 219. 


No. 237 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 27, 6 p.m.) 
No. 200 Telegraphic [188459/40430/55] 


WARSAW, March 26, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Colonel Tallents has suggested! that Allies or League of Nations should 
exercise prompt pressure to secure conclusion of a (? just)? settlement between 
Poles on the one hand and Bolsheviks and Lithuanians on the other. Apart 
from fact that Poles are on the eve of intimating to Bolsheviks that they are 
ready to commence peace negotiations, I infer that they consider, as a 
result of M. Patek’s visit to London and Paris, that they have a free hand to 
come to a settlement with Soviet Government. It would also seem difficult 
for Allies, who are themselves not at peace with Soviet Government, to 
superintend or interfere in peace negotiations between Poles and Bolsheviks. 

If Allies or League of Nations intimated a desire to act in manner sug- 
gested, Poles would with some reason expect Allies or League of Nations to 
guarantee terms of arrangement come to with Bolsheviks. Expert opinion 
here unanimous in considering that it will be years before Russia recovers 
from ruin into which Bolshevik régime has plunged her, and that it will 
only be possible to proceed with reconstruction of economic life of Russia, 
province by province. 

Finnish Delegates now here agree with this view. Thus there would seem 
(? no)? prospect of any régime which succeeds the Bolshevik régime being 
able by military force to upset any arrangement now come to between 
Poles and Bolsheviks. It is also stated by Lithuanians who have returned 
from Moscow that Bolsheviks regard themselves as incapable of resisting 
by military force any frontier demands that Poland may make. Bolsheviks 
may therefore accept Polish peace conditions although under protest. 


t In No. 227. Cf. also No. 229. 
2 The Warsaw Embassy text shows this reading to be correct. 
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After much thought and in view of foregoing considerations, I venture to 
submit following line of policy: ) 

1. That Poles should be allowed to make best arrangement they can with 
Bolsheviks without any interference from outside. The course of negotiations 
will afford a (? valuable)? indication of strength or weakness of present 
Bolshevik régime as well as of views of (? Soviet)? Government with regard to 
proposed (? establishment of)? autonomy? and buffer States such as White 
Ruthenia and Ukraine. 

2. That as soon as peace is concluded between Poland and Soviet Russia, 
Allies should immediately, in virtue of Article 87 of Treaty of Peace, proceed 
to fix, in cooperation with Poland, Eastern ethnographical frontier of this 
country. It is of the utmost importance that this frontier should be fixed as 
soon as possible, so that Poland may know full extent of their future economic 
resources and territory. 

3. That simultaneously with above Allies or League of Nations should 
effect a settlement of Polish-Lithuanian question, reminding Polish Govern- 
ment of declaration made by General Pilsudski at Wilno on April 22nd 1919 
that Poland would consent to a plebiscite for Wilno. Allied troops set free 
by termination of plebiscite at Teschen or elsewhere could be made available 
for plebiscite in Wilno area. 

4. That, as it will be necessary for Poles to maintain a certain force on 
line finally fixed under Treaty of Peace with Soviet Russia, in order to 
guarantee execution of terms of that peace, and as district behind Polish 
line cannot be left without some force for maintenance of order, Poles 
should be allowed to occupy territories lying between State frontiers of 
Poland as fixed by Allies (? and)? line provisionally held by them under 
any agreement come to with Bolsheviks. Territories in question could be 
subject to a temporary mixed Administration of Poles and local inhabitants 
under supervision of officials appointed by League of Nations. These terri- 
tories would be held in trust for a reconstituted Russia, or if policy of 
Allies is to (? favour)? formation of autonomous States such as White Ruthenia 
and Ukraine, in trust for those States. Administration above mentioned could 
continue until such time as States are capable of standing on their own feet. 
Local forces could gradually be formed for maintenance of order and Polish 
forces withdraw part passu with formation of such local forces. 

Above course would have advantage of safeguarding rights of Russia as 
well as of safeguarding position of Allies, vis-d-vis of a re-constituted Russia. 

This telegram has been drafted on assumption that Bolsheviks consent to 
negotiate a peace with Poland more or less on basis of Polish terms.‘ 


3 The Warsaw original reads ‘autonomous’. 
4 The Warsaw original here had the additional words ‘communicated to-us’: see No. 220. 
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No. 238 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 28, 7.15 p.m.) 


No. 205 Telegraphic [188464/40430/55] 
WARSAW, March 27, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Polish Government have informed Soviet Government today that they 
are prepared to commence peace negotiations on April roth and propose that 
negotiations should (? take) place at . . .' (? Borysow.)2 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Riga and Bucharest. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
2 For the Russian text of this Polish note and for further notes between Poland and Soviet 
Russia see D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. ii, Nos. 284, 291, 298. 


No. 239 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 6) 
No. 215 [190050/40430/55] 


WARSAW, March 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

The Polish Delegation which will meet the delegates of the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Borisov, supposing the Soviet Government are prepared to send 
delegates to hear the Polish peace conditions, will leave for the meeting-place 
in a few days. The Delegation will consist of fifty persons, including two 
main commissions of four delegates each. M. Patek goes at the head of the 
Delegation, and I understand that a large number of journalists will accom- 
pany him. 

My American colleague has suggested to me that it will probably be very 
difficult for the Allied representatives here to find out what is going on at 
Borisov between the Poles and the Bolsheviks. He said that he was thinking 
over the desirability of sending one of his secretaries to watch the proceedings 
and enquired whether I would not follow a similar course. I said that I 
could not do so without instructions. I added that in my view the presence 
of members of Allied Legations at Borisov would be misrepresented and give 
rise to the idea that the Allies were in some way superintending the course 
of the peace negotiations and would be a party to the same. I should explain 
that the American Minister was merely expressing personal view. 

M. Patek informed me a few days ago that, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion by the new French Minister of his credentials to the Chief of the State, 
the latter had drawn M. Patek aside after the ceremony and had asked him 
how his arrangements for meeting the Bolsheviks were getting on. M. Patek 
had replied that he was quite ready. Marshal Pilsudski! said that it was strange 
that he, the Marshal, should be waging war while the Foreign Minister was 


1 The Chief of the Polish State had, on March 19, accepted the title of Marshal offered to 
him on behalf of the Polish army. 
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preparing peace. This view, however, sums up the situation. The Foreign 
Minister will do his utmost to conclude a speedy peace, while the Chief 
of the State will continue to hit the Bolsheviks as hard as possible. The 
Polish Government wish to avoid anything in the nature of an armistice. 

As matters stand at present the Poles will proceed to meet the Bolsheviks 
alone. They are waiting to hear whether the Finnish Government mean to 
negotiate peace jointly with the Poles. For this reason the Poles fixed on 
April roth as the suggested date for the opening of peace negotiations in 
order to get a definite decision one way or the other from the Finnish Govern- 
ment, as also to give the latter time to make the necessary arrangements. 

In fixing the above-mentioned date the Polish Government were also 
guided by the wish not to give the Soviet Government any excuse for saying 
that they, the Poles, had rushed matters. 

The conversations at Warsaw between the Poles and the delegates of the 
three Border States came to an end some little time ago. The general im- 
pression I have formed is that the Polish Government and, certainly, the 
Finnish delegates are in close accord. 

The Finnish delegates see nothing to object to in the terms of the Polish 
peace conditions and are assured of Polish support for the proposed plebiscite 
in Karelia and the neutralisation of the Gulf of Finland. Matters have been 
complicated for the Finns by a change of Government at Helsingfors,? and 
on Saturday last, the 27th March, the Finnish delegates were still without any 
indication of the views of the new Government with regard to joint negotia- 
tions with the Poles. The Finnish delegate had telegraphed to Helsingfors 
the text of a proposed agreement with Poland. 

It was difficult to obtain any information as to what passed between the 
Poles and the Lettish delegates. The latter do not seem to have exchanged 
views with the Finnish or Roumanian delegates and did not come near this 
‘Legation. They left Warsaw several days ago stating that they must seek 
instructions from their Government on certain points raised by the Poles. 

The conversations with the Roumanian delegates did not get very far and 
were broken off when the news came of the change of Government at Bucha- 
rest.3 The special Roumanian delegates left last week, and the Roumanian 
Minister is not clear as to the intentions of the new Government with regard 
to continuing conversations with the Poles. It will therefore be seen from the 
above that if the Bolsheviks agree to meet the Poles, the latter will begin 
negotiations alone. They may possibly be joined by the Finns later. 

I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Helsingfors. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 A coalition government was formed by Dr. Erich on March 13 after the fall of M. 
Vennola’s administration. 

3 General Averescu formed a new government on March 15 in succession to M. Vaida 
Voevod. 
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No. 240 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 6) - 
No. 218 [190052/184228/55] 


WARSAW, March 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

The High Commissioner for Danzig has been so good as to transmit to 
me a copy of the despatch No. 43! which he addressed on March 17th to the 
President of the Conference of Ambassadors on the subject of Polish claims 
under Articles 104 and 107 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The conclusions to which Sir Reginald Tower’s experiences of his present 
functions have led him are so important and likely, if adopted, to have such 
consequences in this country that it is my duty to put the Polish point of 
view quite plainly before Your Lordship. In doing so it must, however, be 
understood that I do not seek thereby to condone in any way the somewhat 
high-handed action which the Poles have taken as regards the Danzigers, nor 
the exaggerated idea which many of them no doubt possess of the privileges 
in Danzig granted to them under the Treaty:—Sir Reginald Tower indeed 
is well aware that I have been unremitting in my efforts to get the Poles to 
adopt a more conciliatory and reasonable attitude, and I had hoped that 
those efforts had contributed to some extent to the improvement which Sir 
Reginald Tower was able to report in his despatch to the Conference of 
Ambassadors No. 36 of March 14th.? 

The issues involved, however, lie much deeper than these animosities and 
ambitions, which circumstances and events render well-nigh inevitable. 
Poland realises quite well that her economic independence, as promised in 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Pointsand guaranteed in the Treaty of Versailles, 
is indissolubly bound up with the solution of the Danzig question. It 1s 
axiomatic, but nevertheless useful to bear in mind that Danzig is, from its 
position and exceptional facilities, the nearest and only natural port for 
practically the whole of Poland. In past times Danzig prospered during her 
connection with Poland, and it will be remembered that the City Council, 
though exclusively German, was so convinced of the importance of that 
connection that it protested both in 1773 and 1793 against annexation to 
Prussia. If, therefore, the X Xth century Danziger shrinks from resuming that 
connection, it is not surprising that the Pole should see in him not a harmless 
citizen of a Free City given over solely to the peaceful paths of commerce, 
but rather a representative of militant Germany, the old enemy, seeking to 
throttle his free access to the sea and to the markets of the world. It is 
unnecessary, however, for me to harp on the vital necessity of Danzig to 
Poland, but I wish to emphasise the fact that there is a case not only for the 
Danziger against the Pole, but for the Pole against the Danziger. The 
Poles are perfectly well aware that, as Sir Reginald Tower stated in his des- 
patch to the Conference of Ambassadors No. 13 of February 25th?: ‘On the 


™ Enclosure in No. 226. 2 Not printed. 
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one hand, as was to be expected, those representing the German element in 
Danzig are straining every nerve to circumvent the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty with regard to the Poles and are inclined to misread wilfully the 
wording of Article 104’, and their impression is not likely to be weakened by 
the publication within the Free City of propaganda papers such as ‘Die 
Briicke’ which forms the subject of Sir Reginald Tower’s despatch No. 48 of 
March aist,? with the avowed object of furthering the spirit of Germanism 
in Eastern Europe. The declaration at all events of Herr Friedrich Kruse, one 
of the twelve principal officials of the City of Danzig who assembled to greet 
Sir Reginald Tower on his arrival there as Temporary Administrator, is at 
least perfectly frank: ‘It falls to my lot for the moment to be the gravedigger 
of the system which I have myself had a large share in introducing. I carry 
out my ungrateful task in the unshakeable belief in its resurrection.’ 

The Allied Administrator at Danzig is the negotiator on whom Poland must 
rely for obtaining her free and secure access to the sea, and her impatience 
to enter on her promised heritage and to secure some assurances of what she 
may tangibly expect in that respect must be regarded as pardonable in sub- 
stance, even if no doubt somewhat hot-headed and unreasonable in form. 

It must be remembered that this country learnt with anger the decision 
of the Supreme Council not to allot Danzig to Poland in full possession, the 
recommendations of the Territorial Commission of the Peace Conference 
notwithstanding, and Your Lordship is well aware that Great Britain was 
held responsible for that decision. 

It is only fair to warn your Lordship now that if the execution of Articles 
104 and 107 of the Treaty of Versailles be postponed, as suggested by Sir 
Reginald Tower, and the date at which Poland will enter upon the privileges 
secured to her in Danzig as well as all decisions in regard to the material 
extent of those privileges be indefinitely adjourned, a storm of indignation 
will sweep over this country. Such a course would be most bitterly resented ; 
the responsibility would be once more laid to the charge of Great Britain, 
and what is now being whispered by a few in private, no doubt as a result of 
German propaganda, that Great Britain wishes herself to control the port of 
Danzig in her own interests, would be regarded as amply confirmed by any 
decision to instal a temporary Administration with extended powers such as 
is suggested by Sir Reginald Tower. 

Sir Reginald Tower’s principal objection is the inexperience of the Poles 
and their lack of trained administrators and technical experts. On the face 
of it this seems to be a cogent argument, but I am not satisfied that it is 
strong enough to justify so grave a proposal as that to postpone the execution 
of a treaty. If the objection were so valid, then it would seem illogical to 
have handed over a well-administered country like Prussian Poland to the 
new Polish State. Unless the Poles begin to administer, how can they learn, 
and who is to be the judge of the moment at which they may be supposed to 
have attained sufficient training and sagacity? The Poles may not be run- 
ning their country very well, but they are running it in the face of very real 
difficulties. It seems hardly fair that their frankness in admitting that they 
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might do better should be used as an argument against them. There was a 
real difficulty as regards railway personnel on the Danzig line. It has been 
overcome in the temporary agreement for the retention for a certain period 
of the German staff, but the Poles have the nominal control and thereby the 
opportunity of training their nationals to replace the Germans. If this be 
possible in one instance, it should be possible in others. 

I am not competent to express an opinion as regards the question of 
German State property in Danzig. This despatch deals therefore rather with 
the consequences of any postponement of the execution of Article 104 of the 
Treaty, as the matter is bound up with the question of Poland’s economic 
emancipation. 

I trust therefore that the Conference of Ambassadors, when discussing the 
recommendations put forward by Sir Reginald Tower, may give the con- 
siderations which I have ventured to urge the most earnest consideration.3 

I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to Paris and to Sir Reginald 
Tower. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 Mr. Gregory minuted: ‘Sir R. Tower has now gone to Paris to talk over the whole 
question with the Council of Ambassadors so that we need take no action. J.D.G. 20. iv. 20.” 


No. 241 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [189444/30489/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 30, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Your private telegram referring to my private telegram of March 22.1 

Allied Conference discussed this afternoon question whether Lithuanian 
problem should more properly be handled by Conference here or by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference at Paris.2, A case might be made out either way. 
But, on the whole, it was thought better that you should deal with it for these 
reasons. 

1. Frontiers of Poland were provisionally determined in German Peace 
Treaty, which you are called upon to interpret and carry out. 

2. Lithuania has been recognised de facto by Allied Powers, who are all 
represented at Paris. 

3. Sequel of matter can be dealt with more effectively by Paris Con- 
ference, which is likely to continue for some little time longer, than by 
London Conference, which is about to dissolve. 

Please, therefore, act upon my telegram No. 371 of 21st March.3 


1 These telegrams have not been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
2 See Vol. VII, No. 75, minute 1. 
3 No. 290. 
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No. 242 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 6) 


No. 225 [190058/39818/55] 
WARSAW, March 30, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s Despatch 
No. 150 of the rgth instant,! requesting my opinion on the utility of the 
British Naval Mission in Poland. 

In reply I desire to observe that from the point of view of British prestige 
I should strongly deprecate the withdrawal of the Naval Mission at this 
moment. Its withdrawal would be politically a grave mistake, and would be 
considered as another proof that Great Britain was disinteresting herself in 
Poland. 

But there is an even more practical objection to the withdrawal of the 
Mission. The Polish Naval Department is not capable unaided of organising 
a Polish Mercantile Marine and Navy, and if the British Naval Mission is 
withdrawn the Poles will certainly turn to France to help them. The French 
are only too ready to step into our place in this connection and it is undesirable 
that they should do so as France would probably use a French Naval Mission 
here as another opportunity for dumping useless material in the way of 
naval ships on to Poland and to that end encouraging Poland to create a 
large Navy to the detriment of this country’s finances. 

The French are anyhow inclined to consider Poland as a special pre- 
serve of their own and this view would be strengthened if they were 
given an opportunity of superintending the organization of the Polish 
Mercantile Marine and Navy. Incidentally I might remark that I have 
always failed to understand why Poland should be considered as a French 
preserve. 

The British Naval Mission is endeavouring, I think with success, to en- 
courage the Polish Naval Department to take greater interest in a Polish 
Mercantile Marine and in making the Poles realise that such a Marine is 
indispensable to their interests. The Mission is also encouraging the Poles 
to make the Vistula navigable so as to give easy access to Polish exports and, 
in furtherance of this object, two officers of the Mission are shortly proceeding 
on a cruise down the Vistula accompanied by Admiral Porebski? and various 
experts in order to consider the immediate steps necessary to improve the 
river for navigation and to look into the question of a supplementary harbour 
at Dirschau. 

In the course of the next few years a large amount of British shipping will 
become available for general trading. It would appear desirable, therefore, 


t Not printed. In it Lord Curzon had informed Sir H. Rumbold of a suggestion by the 
Treasury that the British Naval Mission should be withdrawn from Poland if the Polish 
Government were unable to accept responsibility for its cost. The Mission was eventually 
withdrawn in January 1921. 

2 Head of the Polish Navy Department. 
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to foster the friendly relations and the confidence with which the Poles 
view British institutions generally, thereby keeping open a lucrative field 
for British commercial enterprise. . . .3 
Iam, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 The remainder of this despatch dealt with details of the Naval Mission’s activities and 
personnel. 


No. 243 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewved April 3) 
No. 399 Telegraphic: by bag [189588/7067/39) 


PARIS, April 1, 1920 

Following for Cabinet. 

A meeting of the Ambassadors’ Conference was held this morning, 
M. Cambon being in the chair. 

...! g. In accordance with instructions contained in your telegram No. 
371 of March 212 I proposed that a protest should be addressed to the Polish 
Government on account of their recent action in Lithuania. After some 
discussion a draft which I had submitted was accepted with certain modifica- 
tions and it was agreed that the French, Italian and British representatives 
at Warsaw should communicate it in the name of the Conference to the Polish 
Government. It was decided that the United States Minister should asso- 
ciate himself with these representatives if he had received his instructions 
from Washington in time, but in view of possible delay it was decided not to 
wait for him. I have telegraphed to Sir H. Rumbold asking him to associate 
himself with his French colleague. I will forward the text of the communica- 
tion? to Your Lordship by bag in due course. . . .! 


t The omitted sections related to other matters. 2 No. 230. 

3 Received in the Foreign Office on April 21. The text as amended read: 

‘Information received by the Conference of Ambassadors shows that during the last few 
weeks the Poles have made further incursions into Lithuanian territory across the original 
demarcation line between the military forces of the two countries which was fixed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors and communicated by Marshal Foch through General Henrys 
to the Polish Government on July 27th, 1919, especially in the district south of Dwinsk. 

‘The Conference of Ambassadors regret being compelled once more to bring this matter 
to the notice of the Polish Government. ; 

‘The Conference of Ambassadors once more declare that they will admit no aggressive 
action on the part of Poland against Lithuania and request that Polish incursions in this 
direction should cease forthwith. 

‘At the same time they express the strong hope that in the interests of good relations 
between the two countries the Polish Government may see its way to cancel at once mobiliza- 
tion in the Suwalki area which, in existing circumstances, can only be interpreted by the 
Lithuanians as being directed against them.’ 
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No. 244 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received April 8) 
No. 68 [190582/100450/39] 
DANZIG, April 2, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith to Your Lordship copy of a Despatch 
(No. 63) which I have this day addressed to the President of the Conference 
of Ambassadors regarding the Polish occupation of the bridge at Dirschau. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLosuURE IN No. 244 
Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to President of Conference of Ambassadors (Paris) 


Monsieur le Président, 

By Article 100 of the Treaty of Peace the frontier between Danzig and 
Poland was drawn so as to give the town of Dirschau to the latter country. 

A glance at the Map will show the result of this provision. At Dirschau is 
the only bridge across the Vistula between the sea and confluence of that 
river with the Nogat. The bridge is therefore the only means of communica- 
tion for the inhabitants of Danzig between the two portions of the territory, 
viz., east and west of the Vistula. 

It is instructive to examine what has taken place in regard to this bridge 
during the last few weeks. 

On March 4th I wrote to Monsieur Biesiadecki, Polish Commissioner 
General at Danzig, as follows:— 


‘The Peace Treaty provided that the boundary between the Free City 
of Danzig and Poland should be the principal channel of navigation of the 
Vistula to a point north of the bridge of Dirschau. The boundary would 
therefore lie in the Thalweg, or the deep channel of the river. 

‘I am informed that the Poles have occupied the entire bridges' by 
military force, and exact from passengers crossing the bridge the produc- 
tion of passports, This refers not only to the Polish west bank, but also to 
the east bank which lies well within the territory of the future Free City 
of Danzig. 

‘Should the facts show that the bridges have been occupied as alleged, 
I trust that you will bring it to the notice of the Polish Government, in order 
that instructions may be sent to the Polish troops to limit their action to 
the Polish side of the bridge and leave the Danzig end free.’ 


Having received no reply to this communication, I addressed a further 
Note to Monsieur Biesiadecki on March roth as follows:— 


“The Acting Regierungsprasident informs me that the Polish Authorities 


™ As appears lower down in this despatch ‘the bridge of Dirschau’ comprised both a rail- 
way bridge and a foot-bridge. 
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have occupied by a military force the bridgehead at Liessau, which belongs 

to the future Free City of Danzig. 

“Herr von Kameke states that he has already made a representation on 
this subject to the Wojwodschaft in Thorn, but without success. 

“May I ask you to communicate with the Commanding Officer of the 
Polish troops without delay in order to bring about the withdrawal of the 
troops from the bridgehead?’ | 
No reply was received to this Note, and I took the opportunity to revert 

to it at a meeting in Danzig on March 26th with Monsieur Eberhardt, 
Vice Minister of Polish railways, Monsieur Olzowski, Major Hempel of the 
Polish General Staff, etc. I said that I was waiting for a reply to my two 
Notes and that I intended to visit Dirschau on April ist. I expressed the 
confident hope that I should then find the Danzig end free from Polish troops. 

On my arrival at Dirschau yesterday, I was met by Major Hempel of the 
Polish General Staff at the Danzig end of the bridge. He was accompanied 
by a Polish General and several other Officers, as well as the Starost of 
Dirschau. Major Hempel said that he had been specially ordered to meet 
me at Dirschau and to bring me the greeting of the Polish Government. The 
Starost of Dirschau hoped to receive me at his house, but before proceeding 
there the Major wished to say a few words. As he would immediately prove 
to me, the railway signals necessitated the entire railway bridge being held 
by one administration. Inasmuch as Poland was to have the control and 
administration of all railways (Article 104) he presumed that there could be 
no doubt about Poland retaining the guard on the entire bridge. The 
Polish Government regretted that this would mean the occupation by their 
guard of both ends, but he was specially instructed to assure me that the 
Polish Government were willing to recognise the property of Danzig on the 
Eastern bank of the Vistula. All that he asked in the name of his Government 
was that Polish guards should be allowed to remain on the entire bridge. I 
replied that I had not referred specially to the railway bridge and was more 
interested in the footbridge distant some thirty yards from the other and 
connected with it at both ends. Whatever the contention about the railway 
signals might be, there could be no reason for the occupation of the Danzig 
end of the passenger bridge by Polish troops. In any case I was indisposed 
to make any reply to his verbal request, and begged him to inform his Govern- 
ment that I awaited a written reply to my two representations on the subject. 

Major Hempel then said that it was necessary to guard both ends, as they 
had no confidence in the Danzigers, whose occupation might bring about 
serious damage to the bridge. He afterwards added that Poland would agree 
to evacuate the Danzig end provided that French or British troops were 
prepared to take their place. 

Meanwhile, the Poles remain in possession, and all communication between 
the eastern and western portions of the Danzig territory is dependent upon 
the permission of the Poles. | 

On the 2oth ultimo the bridge was closed altogether both by day and night 
for 36 hours. When asked for the reason, the Polish officers told me that 
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news of an expected attack had reached the Polish Headquarters and every 
precaution had to be taken. 

On the gist ultimo, Monsieur Biesiadecki informed the Oberbiirger- 
meister of Danzig in writing as follows :— 


(Translation.) ‘In accordance with an arrangement between the 
Economic Committees of the Ministry for the former Prussian territory 
in Posen, I have the honour to inform you that in consequence of the 
dearth of foodstuffs in the district of Dirschau, all further export of food- 
stuffs from that district to the territory of the future Free City of Danzig is 
suspended on and after April 1st next. The export of foodstuffs for the 
other districts adjacent to the frontier of the future Free City of Danzig 
remains as heretofore.’ 


’ The result of this suspension will mean still further shortage of food in the 
southern portion of the Danzig territory, and no indication is given as to 
the duration of this order. 

One cannot but sympathise with the Danzigers on the loss of Dirschau. 
There seem to be strong reasons against the cession. Not only is the only 
communication between east and west of the Danzig territory by that 
bridge, but the majority of the population of the town was stated to be 
German. The appearance of the town is certainly German. 

The Poles have changed the name of Dirschau to Tczew. 

I have &c.,? 


2 Signature missing on filed copy. 


No. 245 
Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 


No. 161 Telegraphic [189068/9019/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 130 (of February 25th.)! 

His Majesty’s Government have no objection to removal of Herr Sahm’s 
name from list. Polish representative on War Criminals Committee in 
Paris is being so informed. 

1 No. 203. 


| No. 246 
Letter from Mr. Carr (Paris) to Sir R. Tower (Danzig)! 


[190163/188296/55) . 
Dear Sir Reginald, PARIS, April 3, 1920 


Since the letter which I wrote you by the last bag,? in which I perhaps 
dismissed rather too lightly the difficulties involved in the Treaty between 


t A copy of this letter was received in the Foreign Office on April 6. 
2 This letter has not been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Dantzig and Poland, I have had your private letter? and a copy of your 
despatch No. 43 to the President of the Conference,* which I have read with 
very great interest. 

First, as to the situation in Paris. With the exception of Monsieur Gambon, 
none of the Ambassadors who sit on the Council participated in the Peace 
Conference proper; and therefore have no knowledge of the development of 
this question. The experts of the Peace Delegation who used to deal with 
it are almost all scattered. Even the French seem now to take a compara- 
tively luke-warm interest in Poland. Whether this is due to the loss of General 
Lerond, or to the natural re-action after the strenuous efforts of last year, 
or the discovery that Poland is not in the least capable of playing the part 
for which they had cast her I do not know; the fact remains that as far as I 
can see there is practically no one left in Paris with either the necessary 
knowledge of or interest in the situation, and it is evidently useless to hope 
to extract a decision on the various points on which you have been asking 
for a ruling. The Conference is capable of approving any definite or concrete 
proposals which you may put forward; of putting forward proposals of their 
own, or even of deciding between two alternatives submitted to them, they 
are, as far as I can judge, incapable. Needless to say this places you in a very 
strong position. If you make up your own mind on the decision you propose 
to give it will be very difficult for them to raise any opposition. The Dantzig 
question is, therefore, likely to give much less trouble in Paris than I formerly 
anticipated. 

So much for the situation in Paris, as to which I have thought it well to 
be frank even to the point of brutality. I hasten to add that it seems to me 
a perfectly natural development and nobody is in any way to blame for 
it. My description of it is not a caricature, I do not think it is even an 
exaggeration. 

I have studied your despatch very carefully, and needless to say entirely 
accept your conclusion that it is impossible to carry out to the letter the 
intentions of the Treaty. Your proposal, however, for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the Treaty to be concluded between Dantzig and Poland under 
Article 104 seems to me open to rather serious objections, which you have 
probably conside[r]ed but to which I do not at the present moment quite see 
the answe[r.] The principal ones which occur to me are :— 

(a) The constitution of the Free City cannot come into force until the 
coming into force of the Treaty between the Free City an[d] Poland. I feel 
it rather undesirable in the interests of the Dantzigers themselves as well as 
of every one else concerned that the former should be postponed one day 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

(b) Article 104 constitutes an obligation on the part of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers towards Poland, and the latter may reasonably 
complain if the fulfilment of this obligation in some form or other is indefinitely 
delayed. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government if not the rest of the Principal Allied and 


3 This letter has not been traced in Foreign Office archives. * Enclosure in No. 226. 
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Associated Powers are exceedingly anxious at the present time to liquidate 
their outstanding obligations in this part of the world, and I do not think 
they would view with equanimity a proposal to postpone indefinitely the 
time when they will be able to consider themselves quit of their obligation 
under Article 104 of the Treaty. I have no particular right to interpret the 
view of His Majesty’s Government on this point, but I feel certain that they 
would be anxious to terminate the present régime, involving the maintenance 
of an Allied (in the form of a British) administration of Dantzig, at the earliest 
possible moment.’ This can only take place when the Treaty of Article 104 
[stc] comes into force, and I think His Majesty’s Government contemplate 
that this should take place at the very latest by the end of the Summer. 

The solution I think unquestionably the right one is that hinted at on the 
last page but two of your despatch, that the administration of the City 
should cease to be run by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
taken over by the League of Nations. The League of Nations could possess 
- the functions which you attribute to it in the passage referred to. It would 
continue on a larger scale the work of the existing Allied administration, 
and I hope that, so far at least as its Head is concerned, the personnel would 
remain unchanged. 

In such an administration there would be nothing contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles, it would not I think be resented by the 
Dantzigers who, under Article 102, are ‘under the protection of the League 
of Nations’ and to whom such an administration would afford the best if 
not the only guarantee against Polish aggression. Ifthe Poles would develop 
the merest grain of sweet reasonableness it would be equally welcomed by 
them as affording the best guarantee against Dantzig relapsing into ‘Deutsch- 
tum’. (I believe I am right in saying that the provision placing Dantzig 
under the protection of the League of Nations was inserted at Paderewski’s 
request and with this object.) 

Assuming that we are in agreement on this point, it only remains to deter- 
mine how the desired result (i.e. the transformation of an Allied into a League 
of Nations administration) is to be achieved. There is only one solution 
which seems to be obvious and which meets the three difficulties which I 
emntioned [sic] above. The transformation must be effected by the early con- 
clusion and through the instrumentality of the Treaty of Article 104. In 
that Treaty the control of docks, railways, customs houses, telephones etc., 
must be vested in the League of Nations, who will receive a mandate to 
operate them, as you express it ‘primarily in trust for the benefit of Poland’. 
The League of Nations will thus have a double function, (1) as patron and 
protector of the Free City of Dantzig and supporter of its rights (2) as trustee 
for Polish interests in Dantzig. 


5 That this was the view of the War Office is clear from a letter of April 16 to the Foreign 
Office which ‘emphatically endorsed’ the suggestion of Lt.-Gen. Sir Richard Haking, 
commanding British troops in the plebiscite area of East Prussia and Danzig, that Poland 
should be made ‘responsible for the administration’ of Danzig, thus making it possible to 
withdraw the British troops in that area’. Cf. Vol. IX, No. 146. 
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This proposal will probably suggest numerous difficulties if examined in 
detail, but I cannot help thinking the right solution lies on these lines. It 
meets all legitimate claims of Poland. You will note that under Article 104 
the Allies do not bind themselves to give Poland anything whatever, but 
only to ensure that certain privileges are enjoyed by Poland. Only in the 
case of Item (3) do the Poles even get ‘control and administration’, and this 
control should in my opinion be exercised under the aegis and the strong 
restraining hand of the League of Nations. Under Article 107, also, the 
Allies have a free hand. It is true that [? it] is not expressly said that they 
may transfer any of the property to the League of Nations, but the League 
of Nations and Dantzig are so inextricably mixed up (and I am anxious to 
do everything possible to get them even more so) that I hardly think that 
this can raise serious objections. A greater difficulty may be the reluctance 
of the League of Nations or its administrator on the spot to be responsible 
for actual ownership of property. In any case I should be exceedingly 
reluctant to hand over to absolute Polish ownership any property whatever, 
in the area of the Free City. I have only been able to sketch out this idea 
very roughly, but what I have been trying to arrive at is a solution which 
will take account of the situation as you describe it and which will give 
effect to the proposals which you make without thereby entailing the post- 
ponement of the conclusion of the Treaty, of the coming into force of the 
constitution of the Free City, and of the termination of the present temporary 
Allied régime. For the rest I can only recommend you to abandon all hope 
of getting any assistance from the Conference, and to- cease to trouble it 
except by way of information until you have made up your mind on the 
whole question from A to Z, and have perfectly cut and dried proposals to 
submit which will merely require formal confirmation. You may consider 
this rather hopeless, but one has got to work with the tools which one has. 
In many ways it is perhaps a good thing. If every detail, or even every 
principle, of the Dantzig settlement were to be discussed here, I doubt if the 
result arrived at would be anything like as effective as one which 1s likely 
to be achieved by your own unaided exertions. I hope therefore that this 
reflection will at least afford you some consolation. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Foreign Office, and also to Headlam- 
Morley® who may possibly have suggestions to make. 

Apologising for the extreme length of this effusion, 

Yours sincerely, 
E. H. Carr 


6 Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley had been appointed Historical Adviser to the Foreign 
Office on March 17, 1920. 
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No. 247 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 9, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 230 Telegraphic [190874/30489/55 | 


WARSAW, April 7, 1920, 10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 226.! . 

In my absence at Danzig, where I went to confer with Sir R. Tower, 
Conference note was handed on April 6 by Sir P. Loraine to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

His Excellency expressed the pain and surprise which its receipt had 
caused him, for Poland had been condemned by her own Allies in a matter 
in which he felt she had shown magnanimity and moderation in face of great 
provocation. He said that Colonel Robinson had admitted that Lithuanians 
were the aggressors, and that Poles had only stayed their hand because 
Colonel Robinson had pleaded with such earnestness that Lithuanians 
should be pardoned this time. He found it especially difficult to reconcile 
the action of British representative in making such a communication with 
this admission of a British officer, head of Military Mission at (? Kovno). 

Conference said that its note was based on information received, and he 
could only conclude that it had received misleading information. Sir P. 
Loraine reminded His Excellency of the frank exchange of views which he 
had had with me at the time of incident? in order to refute any suggestion 
that this Legation had sent misleading information, an idea which Minister 
for Foreign Affairs emphatically disclaimed. His Excellency said that he 
did not wish to place on His Majesty’s Legation the onus of pleading Polish 
case, and he would therefore reply to note in writing and enclose document 
of evidence. 

If, His Excellency said, Allies wanted to know what Polish policy towards 
Lithuania was, it was simply to avoid shedding a single drop of blood. If 
Lithuanians held out their hand in friendship it would be grasped loyally 
and sincerely. Polish Government felt unable to make the first move, being 
certain that it would be misunderstood, and merely give rise to exorbitant 
demands on the part of the Lithuanians, which would be impossible to 
accept. He was convinced that sooner or later Poland would come to a 
brotherly agreement with Lithuania, and one important thing, before the 
time was ripe for that, was to prevent (? possible) continuance? of bloodshed 
coming between them. 

As regards mobilisation in Suvalki district,¢ Minister for Foreign Affairs 
explained that this was evidently a misnomer, and that calling up of classes 
was meant. A portion of Suvalki district had been definitely allotted to 

1 This telegram of April 5 reported that the French Minister had that day handed the 
note from the Conference of Ambassadors (see No. 243, n. 3) to the Polish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but that the Italian Minister was without instructions. 

2 See No. 235. 


3 The Warsaw Embassy text here read ‘.... prevent the war of bloodshed ...’. 
4 See Nos. 211 and 230. 
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Poland by treaty of 8th December, 1919, and the six classes being called up 
would be as liable for service there as in any part of Poland. Sir P. Loraine 
said that, so long as order did not apply to part of Suvalki district, of which 
so far as he remembered, Poles had authorised occupation, together’ with 
districts of Seiny and Augustow after their evacuation by Germans, and with- 
out prejudice to their ultimate . . .6 matter would presumably be in order. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was apparently unaware of any special decision 
of Conference in regard to these three districts, and promised to look the 
matter up. 
(Repeated to Paris.) 


5 This passage was amended in the Foreign Office to read ‘Suvalki district which, so far 
as he remembered, Poles had been authorised to occupy, together . . .’. 
6 The Warsaw Embassy text here read ‘ultimate attribution, matters would .. .’. 


No. 248 


M. Chicherin to Earl Curzon (Received April 13) 
W.N. 447 Telegraphic: by wireless [191556/40430/55] 
moscow, April 8, 1920 


To the British Foreign Secretary, the French and Italian Foreign Ministers 
and the American Secretary of State.' 

Since the Russian Soviet power emerged victorious from the struggle which 
it had to carry on against innumerable enemies, all its efforts have been 
concentrated and the energies of the Russian working masses have been 
directed towards the peaceful development of the living forces of the 
country and towards its economic reconstruction. We are convinced that, 
unknown to them, we are serving the general interests of all countries, as the 
products of Russia are destined to satisfy their most vital wants; and we 
consider it an undoubted fact that the commercial relations which are in 
process of being established between Russia and other countries, while 
being for the former a matter of urgent necessity, are also of the greatest 
importance for the latter. This peaceful activity, to which Russia wishes to 
give herself up, requires that the attacks shall stop, which are being directed 
against her by her enemies, some of whom have not yet laid down their arms. 
Poland is continuing the war against the Soviet Republic of Russia and the 
Ukraine, thus hindering their peaceful activities and preventing them from 
developing their internal sources of riches and from providing other countries 
with produce wanted by the latter. After the Republics of Russia and the 
Ukraine had (? repeatedly) assured Poland of their peaceful intentions, of 


1 The text of this radio telegram was conveyed on the same day to M. Patek in a separate 
communication from M. Chicherin, which is printed in D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. ii, No. 298. 
This followed up one of March 28 to M. Patek, the text of which was communicated to 
Lord Curzon in translation by Sir H. Rumbold in his telegram No. 218 of March 31 (not 
printed) and another translation of which is printed in Degras, vol. i, pp. 183-4. 
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their sentiments of freindship [sic] towards the people and had made solemn 
peace proposals, the latter replied at last on March 27 to the Russian Soviet 
Government and expressed her willingness to begin peace negotiations with 
them.? It is all the more to be deplored that the reciprocal peace action 
taken by the two Governments should have struck a rock of minor importance 
and that they should find themselves in a regular blind alley. 

Having rejected Soviet Russia’s offer to conclude an armistice before 
beginning peace negotiations, the Polish Government are nevertheless in- 
sisting on Borisoff, a town in the heart of the military zone and close to the 
Russo-Polish front, as the place where negotiations are to take place. The 
Polish Government’s proposal to conclude an armistice of a purely local 
character near Borisoff,3 while hostilities continue on the whole rest of the 
front, is an evident anomaly and in no way facilitates the above [sic] of 
Borisoff, which the Russian Government are compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to reject peremptorily. The Russian Government have proposed 
[? as] a place of negotiation an Esthonia[n] town or Petrograd, Moscow or 
Warsaw, but all their proposals have been equally rejected by the Polish 
Government, who do not admit of any discussion as to the choice of Borissoff 
[stc] and thus create an insurmountable obstacle to peaceful action between 
the two countries. We cannot help remarking that the Polish Government are 
merely copying in a servile manner the action taken by the Kaiserist Govern- 
ment at the period of Brest-Litovsk, while present day Russia is no longer 
the Russia of Brest-Litovsk. It is unprecedented in diplomatic history that 
peace negotiations should fail to materialise because no agreement could be 
arrived [at] as to the place of negotiations. Russia has no reason to fear war, 
but she demands peace with all possible insistence, in order to be no longer 
kept from devoting herself to internal activity; also in order that an end may 
be put to all hostile action between the Russian and Polish peoples and peace- 
ful, friendly and neighbourly relations instituted between them. The Russian 
Government are ready to accept as the place of negotiation any town in a 
neutral country, or of the Entente, even London‘ or Paris, but they are 
obliged to decline, in view of the asbence [sic] of a general armistice, any place 
situated in the military zone, or near the same. 

The decisions many a time arrived at by the Entente Government([s] in re- 
gard to the Russian border countries prove sufficiently that these Governments 
consider their influence on the latter to be decisive and if at the present 
moment, when the obstacle [sic] resolution of the Polish Government not to 
accept any other town than Borissoff for the negotiations with Russia is 
the only obstacle to these negotiations being begun, these negotiations cannot 
start, solely owing to the reason given above, the Entente Governments 


2 See No. 238. 

3 In his telegram No. 224 of April 2 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold had reported that in 
rejecting the Soviet proposal for a general armistice the Polish Government was guided by 
two main considerations: (i) they believed that the nature of the warfare on the eastern 
front would make such an armistice very difficult to arrange; and (ii) they wished to avoid 
any opportunities for fraternisation between the soldiers of the opposing armies. 

* Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I would not agree to the negotiations taking place in London.’ 
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will not be in a position to relieve themselves of responsibility, seeing that 
their influence could evidently have made the Polish Government adopt a 
less rigid attitude in this question. 


No. 249 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 14, 5 p.m.) 
No. 242 Telegraphic [191831/40430/55] 


WARSAW, April 13, 1920, 7.20 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Polish Government have come to the conclusion that Bolsheviks are not 
seriously contemplating peace negotiations with them at present moment. 
The Poles think that, even if they gave way as regards meeting place, 
Bolsheviks would raise other objections. The Poles consider Bolsheviks are 
playing for time. 

It is pretty clear that telegrams sent by Tchitcherin to Monsieur Patek,? 
and especially Radio Telegram of April 8th to principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, are designed to influence democracies of the West, as also 
Polish Socialist Party, and to represent Poland in a bad light. These tele- 
grams have produced a certain effect on Polish Socialist party, as principal 
Socialist Paper has published a strong article to the effect that it would be a 
pity to wreck the chance of peace negotiations owing to an obstinate adherence 
to Boryssow as a mecting place. 

It is also likely that Bolsheviks are hoping to make separate peaces with 
other Border States in order to be able to deal subsequently with an isolated 
Poland. Tchitcherin has now attempted to drag the Allies into the matter, 
by attaching responsibility to them if they fail to influence Polish Government 
to adopt a less uncompromising attitude towards Russia. Poland is repre- 
sented as the lackey of the Western Powers and the intention 1s evidently to 
degrade Polish Government in the eyes of the nation. There is much specula- 
tion here as to whether Allied Powers will take any action on Tchitcherin’s 
radio telegram of April 8th. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that Polish Government had already 
promised that Army would not undertake offensive operations against 
Bolsheviks while peace negotiations were in progress at Boryssow. This 
pledge amounts to a de facto armistice. He could also point out to Sovyet [sic] 
Government that Polish Government have absolutely reliable information 
that Bolsheviks are massing troops from all over Russia on Polish front and 
especially on Rovno sector. This proceeding does not square with Bolshevik 
professions of peaceful intentions. 


™ Of April 12, not printed. This telegram reported the Polish Government’s receipt of 
the communications from the Soviet Government. See No. 248 and n. 1. 
2 See No. 248, n. 1. 
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It is evident to me that Polish Government are now somewhat puzzled as 
to course they should pursue. Minister for Foreign Affairs has practically 
made up his mind to leave for London and Paris on (? April 15th) in order 
to exchange views with and consult Allies. He may also go to Rome. 


No. 250 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) 
No. 112 [192172/1259/30] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 15, 1920 


The King of Sweden, accompanied by the Swedish Minister, honoured 
me by his company at lunch to-day, after which he proceeded to talk at some 
length about the Aaland Islands question. 

His Majesty acquainted me with a conversation, of which I had already 
heard,? which he had had at Windsor with the King, in which the latter— 
expressing his personal opinion—had said that he would be very glad if this 
difficult question could be settled by a plebiscite of the inhabitants of the 
islands. 

The King of Sweden seemed to be under the impression that the British 
Government were opposed to this solution, and that, in some way or another, 
our attitude in Paris was inimical to a settlement of the question in the 
Swedish interest, which the remaining Great Powers were inclined to favour. 
He recapitulated to me the arguments about the case, with which I was 
already familiar; but he was more concerned to discuss the attitude of the 
Powers at the present stage than he was to discuss the case on its merits, as 
had so often been done before. More particularly he wished to know why 
the case had been shelved by the Peace Conference; why it should not be 
taken up again forthwith at San Remo or elsewhere; and, in these circum- 
stances, what would be the line which His Majesty’s Government would 
adopt. He pleaded strongly for an acceptance by us of the plebiscitary 
solution, and said that, if it were not adopted, a state of affairs might arise 
in which the islanders would declare their own incorporation with Sweden, 
thus presenting the latter with a fait accompli which might create a very 
difficult and embarrassing situation. 

I replied by warmly contesting the idea that the British Government had 
at any time taken up an isolated position on the matter, still less a position 
which was hostile to Sweden. On the contrary, I said, when the question of 
the recognition of Finnish independence had come before the Council. of 


1 H.M. Minister at Stockholm. 

2 According to a brief letter of April 14 from Lord Stamfordham, Private Secretary to 
H.M. King George V, to Sir Eyre Crowe, Lord Stamfordham had reported the gist of the 
two Kings’ conversation to Lord Curzon on the night of April 13. The King of Sweden 
was in England from April 12 to 16 on an unofficial visit. 
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Foreign Ministers in Paris last May, it was the British representative who had 

urged that the recognition which was ultimately granted should be made 

dependent upon Finland’s accepting the decision of the Peace Conference 

on all questions relating to her frontiers. If this proposal had been accepted, 

it would have been open to the Peace Conference to make a settlement of the 

Aaland Islands question a condition of their favour to Finland. This view, 

however, had not prevailed with our Allies; the recognition had been 

conceded subject to no condition; and it was extremely difficult for the 

Powers, having declared the territory of which the islands formed a part to 

be an independent Sovereign State, to intervene at a later date and pronounce 

for a separation of the islands from Finland. I was afraid that the Powers 

had somewhat compromised themselves by this step. There was a further 

difficulty. Although it was true that the case of the islands had been placed 

before the Peace Conference? and had, I believed, more than once been 

discussed by the Supreme Council, as well as having been made the subject 
of a Report by a Commission specially appointed for the purpose, there had 

for the past six months and more—with the exception of M. Clemenceau’s 

unauthorised and possibly unpremeditated explosion in September*—been 
what seemed to me to be a tacit agreement that the case was one which 

could not really be decided by the Peace Conference at all. No one could 
contend that it arose directly out of the war or was connected with any of 
the various Treaties of Peace that were now being concluded. If, as the King 
of Sweden reminded me, the Conference had not felt debarred by these 
considerations from dealing with the question of Spitzbergen,’ the answer 
was that, in that case, the Supreme Council did not think of pronouncing 
until an agreement had been arrived at between the principal parties con- 

cerned, which it only remained for the Peace Conference to ratify. Did a 
similar condition exist in the case of the Aaland Islands, I felt sure that the 

Conference would have no hesitation in confirming it. But, inasmuch as_ 
there was a sharp and apparently irreconcilable difference of opinion between 

Sweden and Finland, and as these two countries had failed absolutely to 

come even to an approximation of views, I thought that the Conference 

had realised that the case was not one in which they could any longer inter- 

vene with profit, and that some other solution must be found. To my mind, 

only one such solution presented itself, and that was that the matter should 

be referred for adjudication to the League of Nations. 

I pointed out to His Majesty that the position with regard to the League 
of Nations was very different now from what it had been six months ago. The 
League was in existence. The Council of the League had already met four 
times and had begun to exercise functions and powers. Only a few days ago 
in Paris it had been considering the fate of Armenia, and had definitely 

3 See Vol. I, No. 24, n. 4; No. 27, n. 4; No. 68, minute 8; and Vol. II, No. 49, minute 11. 

4 In the French Chamber of Deputies on September 25, 1919, M. Clemenceau had said 
‘Nous allons en [i.e. ‘des services’] rendre 4 la Suéde dans les iles d’Aland et c’était une des 
questions qui troublaient le plus les régions baltiques’. Journal Officiel, Débats Parle- 


mentaires, Chambre des Députés, Sess. Ord. Septembre a Octobre 1919, p. 4572. 
5 See Vol. I, No. 64, n. 2. 
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recognised its own responsibility in that connection. Reference to the Council 
of the League now was no longer an abstract proposition or a theoretical 
suggestion, but an appeal to the only body, other than the Peace Conference, 
which was at all qualified to find a solution for international problems, and 
which by its constitution and its powers might be expected to deal with a 
case such as this. If the Peace Conference were, as I thought, unlikely to 
resume the discussion of the matter, and if the case of Sweden was as strong 
as it had been represented to be by the King—and speaking personally and 
unofficially, I had always had a great deal of sympathy with it—why 
should Sweden hesitate to place her case in its most persuasive form before 
the Council of the League? The Finnish Government, for their part, would 
no doubt state their case; and the arguments upon which they relied, based 
on the history of the islands, on their present possession, and on the fact that 
they already had so large a number of Swedes who were contented citizens of 
the Finnish State, would doubtless be put forward with corresponding force. 
In such circumstances, the Council of the League—whether it appointed 
a Commission to enquire into the matter, or whether it was prepared to 
deal with the matter itself, or whether it took the matter to the Assembly of 
the League—could hardly fail to advance the solution of the problem. 
Public opinion would be focussed on the desirability of having a settlement, 
and the kind of development which the King anticipated might be avoided. 
I earnestly counselled the King seriously to consider this suggestion, and to 
examine with his Government whether, in the circumstances of the case, it 
was not the right step for them to take. 

This proposal was by no means rejected by His Majesty, who indeed 
promised to consider it carefully; but he took, or appeared to take, two 
main objections to it. The first was that the Swedish Government, having 
referred the matter to the Peace Conference, could not themselves take the 
initiative in now withdrawing it. From their point of view, the matter was 
still before the Supreme Council, and they were awaiting the decision of the 
latter. From private assurances which they had received, they believed that 
France, Italy and Japan were in their favour and were prepared to agree to 
the plebiscitary solution. In these circumstances, unless it was England who 
stood in the way, what was there to prevent the Peace Conference from 
deciding? His second objection was that, if a reference was made to the 
Council of the League of Nations, inasmuch as any decision of that body 
must, by its constitution, be unanimous, there was nothing to prevent a 
single, and it might be a wholly uninterested, Power from interposing a veto. 

I replied to the first argument that his was the first intimation I had had 
that the other Great Powers were in favour of the Swedish contention, and 
had already pronounced in favour of the Swedish view. On the contrary, 
the impression left on me by reading the papers was that they had arrived 
at no definite conclusion on the matter; while the Baltic Commission, to 
which reference had been made, had ended with the conclusion that nothing 
further was to be done for the moment, and that the decision had better be 
left to the League of Nations. So far as I knew, there was nothing to prevent 
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any Great Power from bringing the matter forward at any future meeting 
of the Peace Conference; but I hardly thought, in view of the questions that 
were about to occupy us in Italy, that much time would be found at San 
Remo for the discussion of the Aaland Islands question. I ventured to 
hazard a prophecy that if it was so raised, the Supreme Council would be 
much more likely to endorse the suggestion of a reference to the League of 
Nations than they would be to pronounce definitely upon an issue that 
was so fiercely disputed. 

The King asked whether, in the event of such a reference being made, I 
thought the Supreme Council would accompany it by an expression of their 
opinion that the settlement by popular vote was the right way of dealing 
with the matter. 

I replied that this would surely be to prejudge the matter, and that, in 
referring it (if they did refer it) to the Council of the League, they would be 
much more likely to leave the latter an absolutely free hand. 

To the second argument of the King I replied that the Council of the 
League was, so to speak, on its trial before the world; that its decisions must 
take note of public opinion, and that it was hardly likely that any individual 
Power, either out of contumacy or for any other reason, would oppose a 
decision at which the whole of the rest of its colleagues had arrived. Such, 
however, were the inseparable conditions of a reference to the League, and 
it seemed to argue a certain want of confidence in the strength of his case if 
His Majesty refrained from recommending a reference solely on the ground 
that it might not be possible to secure a unanimous verdict. 

The King laid great stress upon the inconsistency of the Finnish Govern- 
ment in claiming that Eastern Karelia should be handed to them on -the 
basis of the principle of self-determination, while they were unwilling to 
concede the same principle in the case of the Aaland Islands. 

I reminded him that the Finnish claim to Karelia was one that the Powers 
had so far declined to admit, because if this part of the former Russian 
Empire were now absorbed by Russia [sic], it would be a certain source of 
quarrel between Finland and a resuscitated Russia in the future. 

In conclusion, I assured the King that the British Government and this 
country were animated by the most friendly feelings towards Sweden, and _ 
would gladly take any opportunity of showing their friendship. If the solution 
ultimately arrived at were in favour of the islands going to Sweden—as 
there was no reason to doubt that the great majority of the population 
most earnestly desired—no one would more warmly welcome that conclusion 
than ourselves. But such a result could not, in my judgment, be arrived 
at by the rather quick and ready methods which His Majesty seemed to 
have in view, and I once again earnestly pressed him to consider the more 
practicable and, as I thought, more expedient procedure which I had 
suggested. 

The only other subject of public. importance with which His Majesty 
dealt was the question of the Russian Co-operative Mission to England, 
now halting in Denmark owing to our refusal to admit M. Litvinoff to this 
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country. He sincerely hoped that nothing would induce us to depart from 
that attitude, knowing as he did the dangerous and unscrupulous nature of 
that politician, and feeling that public opinion in Sweden and elsewhere 
would be greatly outraged if, after what had passed, we admitted him to a 
share in our deliberations. 
I said that we had taken a firm stand upon the matter. For the moment, 
I had no clear idea whether the mission would come here or not. They 
were fighting hard to gain the admission of M. Litvinoff and they had 
threatened complete withdrawal if this were not conceded. We were not 
likely to yield to such a threat, and, if the mission did come to this country, 
it would be only because the Soviet Government considered the conclusion 
of some arrangement to be of such supreme importance to themselves as to 
override their wounded pride about the personal issue. 
Iam, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
J. D. Grecory 
6 See e.g. Vol. VIII, No. 14, minute 12. 


No. 251 


Lord Hardinge' to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [191556/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1920, 4 p.m. 


Polish Chargé d’Affaires has been informed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered it would be a good thing if the Polish Government could 
see their way to modify their uncompromising attitude with regard to the 
place of meeting for the Polish-Russian peace negotiations. His Majesty’s 
Government had no intention of bringing any pressure to bear on the Polish 
Government with this object in view, but they wished to make a friendly 
appeal to their good sense not to insist on Borisow. 

™ Lord Curzon was attending the Conference of San Remo, see Vol. VIII, Chap. I. 


No. 252 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received April 26) 


No. 95 [194131/182599/55] 


My Lord, DANZIG, April 19, 1920 


I have the honour to transmit herewith to Your Lordship copy of a Despatch 
(No. 85) which I have this day addressed to the President of the Conference 
of Ambassadors regarding conversations which I had in Warsaw on the 
16th and 17th instant with leading Polish officials regarding the relations 
between Danzig and Poland. 

I have, &c., 
| REGINALD TOWER 
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ENcLosureE in No. 252 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors 
No. 85 


i va D . 
Monsieur le Président, ANZIG, April 19, 1920 


For weeks past I have been wondering whether my surmise is accurate 
that the Polish policy towards Danzig was one of deliberate repression. It 
had seemed to me that the Poles entertained the idea that harsh measures 
towards the City would conduce quicker to a readiness on the part of the 
burghers to come voluntarily into the Polish fold. 

The unwillingness hitherto shown by the Polish authorities to remedy the 
numerous cases of complaint against their frontier guards, etc. has lent colour 
to my surmise, but the fair words used by the Polish Foreign Office when- 
ever questions have been brought to the notice of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs have left me in doubt whether, after all, I was not misjudging the 
Polish Government in this regard. 

During a brief visit to Warsaw from the 15th to the 17th instant I had an 
opportunity of seeing the leading Polish officials, including Marshal Pilsudski, 
the Chief of the State; Monsieur Patek, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur 
Skulski, the Prime Minister, General Haller, Chief of the Staff, the Minister 
of Railways and many others. 

On the 16th instant I was received by Marshal Pilsudski. 

His Excellency began by saying that he would speak very frankly to me 
about the Danzig situation, and particularly about the railways, on which 
he was specially qualified to speak. He said that it was necessary to use the 
railways through the territory of Danzig for movements of his troops, and 
that Poland was therefore largely dependent upon our railways from a 
strategical point of view. Inasmuch as the Treaty of Peace conceded to 
Poland the control and administration of the whole railway system within 
the Free City, it was not surprising that public opinion should begin to show 
impatience at the non-realisation of what Poland considered to be her rights 
in the railway administration of the territory. 

I told him briefly of my initial hopes of being able, as Administrator of 
Danzig, to introduce Polish officials little by little into the different branches 
of the Danzig administration, so that when the Constitution should form the 
Free City of Danzig, the two peoples should be sufficiently accustomed to 
one another to ensure effective co-operation between them. It was in my 
opinion indispensable that good feeling should exist between the two 
peoples. Otherwise the effect of the Treaty between Danzig and Poland 
could not be brought into accord with the promise of a Free City. Dealing 
first with the question of railways, which his Excellency had himself intro- 
duced, I said that we had prepared a provisional arrangement with Poland, 
which I was on the eve of signing.' I thought that this would go a consider- 


' French and Polish texts of this agreement of April 22 are printed in Zbidr dokumentéw 
urzedowych dotyczqcych stosunku wolnego Miasta Gdanska do Rzeczypospolitek Polskiej (Danzig, 
1923), Part I, 1918-20, pp. 32~54. 
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able way towards providing a modus vivendi, and might assist us towards 
effecting a definite arrangement on the lines of Article 104 of the Peace 
Treaty. So far as I knew, no obstacle had been placed in the way of Polish 
troops moving freely through Danzig territory; if any complaint should 
reach me, I would at once see that it is remedied. 

I spoke briefly of the numerous complaints against the Poles, chiefly 
soldiers on the frontiers. I alluded to the continued occupation by Polish 
guards of the Danzig end of the Dirschau bridge, in spite of my two repre- 
sentations on the subject. This and many other similar cases had rendered 
more difficult the object I had always had in view, viz. to bring the two 
peoples together so as to assure commercial development in the interests of 
Poland by means of the Port of Danzig. I ventured to tell his Excellency 
that I had consistently preached to the Danzigers the necessity of treating the 
Poles with every courtesy, of welcoming them in the territory of Danzig and 
of extending every privilege to them. I flattered myself that the Danzigers 
had listened to my words, and I was of opinion that their attitude towards the 
Poles had been in the main correct, if not cordial, but I could not disguise 
the fact that the incidents to which I had already alluded had undermined 
the forbearance and submission of the people of Danzig, whose sentiments 
to-day towards the Poles were certainly less friendly. I mentioned the special 
case of conflict which had occurred, namely that at the railway station at 
Hohenstein (within Danzig territory). Though the facts as affirmed by the 
two sides were contradictory as to who fired the first shot, it was agreed that 
Polish troops carrying arms were at the Hohenstein station after nightfall 
without any previous permission given or notification made; that a Danzig 
official had asked that the Poles should lay down their arms, and that this 
request had been refused. It seemed to me that up to this point there was 
no doubt that the fault did not lie on our side. 

His Excellency showed some heat in speaking of the death of three Polish 
soldiers, and summed up the conversation to this point by saying that I 
attributed blame to the Poles for all that had occurred and considered the 
Danzigers to be always angels. 

His Excellency then said that he made up his mind to tell me clearly of 
the growth of public opinion in Poland as to the delay in regard to the 
acquisition by the Poles of their privileges in Danzig. He said that hitherto 
the Polish people had had other weighty matters to occupy their minds, 
and that their attention had not been yet specially directed to Danzig. He 
detected however a distinct division in public thought; a growing impatience 
at the delay in concluding the Convention between Danzig and Poland was 
apparent and he was anything but satisfied at the outlook; he saw serious 
difficulties in the way of an arrangement. He added that the Polish Govern- 
ment had until now remained aloof from any action with regard to Danzig, 
but if he were correct in diagnosing public opinion in the sense already 
stated, he, as Chief of the State, could not remain aloof in the future. 

I asked more than once what his Excellency meant. Was it that he, as Chief 
of the State, would endeavour to repress public impatience, or the contrary. 
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He replied that he could not yet say what form events might take. 

I told his Excellency that what he said seemed to me so important that it 
would be my duty to report his warning in Paris as soon as possible. 

The impression made upon me by the words of the President was a threat 
that, unless the Treaty between Danzig and Poland were shortly concluded 
in the sense of satisfying the aspirations of the Polish people, the hand of the 
Government might be forced. To my mind this could only mean that what 
the Poles had not been able yet to obtain by the Treaty would be acquired 
by force and that, rather than cause any split in Polish political ranks, the 
Government would let events shape their course. 

I think it right to say that Sir Horace Rumbold, British Minister, who was 
present at the interview, dissents from the above view, and thinks that Presi- 
dent Pilsudski only wished to convey the idea that impatience was growing 
in Poland and that it was well that I should know of it.? 

Rather inconsequently the President then added that he intended not to 
mix himself up in the question of Danzig. 

I said that I sincerely hoped that he would say one word to the Poles in the 
sense of their showing respect for the laws of their neighbours in the future 
Free City of Danzig. With one word from the President I was sure that the 
way would be smoothed for an improvement in the relations between Dan- 
zigers and Poles. 

His Excellency said he was proposing to send to Danzig Count Adam 
Tarnowski as being a man of greater weight and decision than Monsieur 
Biesiadecki, hitherto Polish Commissioner General in Danzig. He asked 
whether such an appointment would be agreeable to me. 

I replied that I would willingly co-operate to the best of my ability with 
Count Tarnowski, but expressed at the same time my regret at losing 
Monsieur Biesiadecki, with whom my relations had ever been friendly and 
agreeable. ? 

The President said he was shortly paying a visit to the Polish possessions 
in West Prussia, and said that he would have occasion to speak to the Poles 
in that region, but that he would not mention Danzig to them. 

My principal object in the foregoing interview was to ascertain directly 
from the President whether Poland was disposed to treat the Danzig question 
in a conciliatory spirit, in order to understand rightly whether the Polish 
Government intended to achieve their ends by peaceful methods, that is, 
by winning the confidence of the people of Danzig, or whether the Polish 


2 Sir H. Rumbold’s account of the interview, which substantially agreed with that given 
by Sir R. Tower, was conveyed to Lord Curzon in Warsaw despatch No. 272 of April 19, 
not printed. This despatch concluded as follows: ‘. . . as the Polish army is the bulwark of 
Poland against Bolshevism and also the necessary instrument for the maintenance of order 
in the country itself should there be a Communist outbreak, which I do not think is to be 
feared, there is probably hesitation on the part of the authorities to take measures against 
the military which might have the effect of discrediting the army in the eyes of the people. 
It is thus that I explain the fact that the Polish authorities have not dealt as energetically 
as they should have done with the Polish officers and soldiers concerned in the frontier 
incidents at Danzig and elsewhere.’ 
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policy was, as I have suspected from the first, one of determination to have 
all the privileges provided in Article 104, and this as speedily as possible. 
I laid special emphasis on the unfortunate atmosphere created by the Polish 
treatment of the inhabitants of Danzig, in order to give to the President an 
opportunity of expressing regret at this, or at least of promising to inculcate 
greater forbearance for the future. 

The impression I gathered from the interview is that Poland has no 
desire to show conciliation towards Danzig, but on the other hand, is impatient 
that even a couple of months should have been consumed before allowing 
her to enter into her inheritance. 

The following morning, the 17th, I attended a meeting in the Office of 
the Prime Minister at which many of the leading Polish officials were 
present. General Haller, the Chief of the Staff, produced a map and began 
to explain to me the vital necessity for Poland to safeguard the frontier between 
Danzig and East Prussia along the banks of the River Nogat. He said that 
every soldier would agree that so long as the possibility remained for a 
German coup de main from East Prussia, Danzig was at the mercy of a handful 
of Germans and the danger to Dirschau from the rear was great. General 
Haller therefore proposed to me that I should consent to Polish troops being 
stationed along the Nogat from the Baltic to the borders of Marienwerder. 

I answered that this being a purely military question I was unable to 
make any pronouncement upon it without first consulting the military 
authorities. I asked however how many men would probably be required 
to guard this frontier, and he admitted that certainly a thousand would be 
necessary for that purpose. 7 

I urged that the Polish troops who surround the territory of Danzig and 
render the life of the inhabitants near the border difficult might be consider- 
ably reduced if only the strategical question were to be considered. 

General Haller smilingly said he would look into that question. 

In my telegram yesterday addressed to the British Ambassador in Paris 
for the Conference of Ambassadors,3 I stated very briefly: (1) the warning 
of Marshal Pilsudski, & (2) the request of General Haller. 

In view of the above situation, I ventured to request permission to proceed 
immediately to Paris for the purpose of furnishing personal explanations 
concerning my recent conversations with the Polish officials. Without such 
an opportunity of explaining the situation personally to the Conference of 
Ambassadors I cannot see the possibility of executing the provisions of the 
Treaty of Peace on the one hand, and on the other, of safeguarding the rights 
of the Free City of Danzig. 

I have, &c.,‘4 


3 No. 4 to Paris, not printed. 
¢ Signature missing on filed copy. 
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No. 253 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received April 21, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 267 Telegraphic [193182/40430/55] 


WARSAW, April 20, 1920, 9.15 p.m. 

Helsingfors telegram No. 395.! 

It is most unlikely that Polish Government will agree to Danzig as a 
place for Peace negotiations between Poland, Finland and Boleheviks? [sic]. 
They would prefer a big Allied country as offering best security that activities 
of Bolshevik delegates and their satellites would be properly controlled but 
they feel neither Danzig nor any neutral country could offer them guarantee 
in this respect. 

Repeated to Helsingfors. 


! This telegram of April 12 is not printed. 

2 This had been proposed by the Finnish Government. Sir E. Crowe, on learning of this 
suggestion, had minuted on April 14: ‘... To introduce into this house of discord, the troubles 
of a Russo-Polish conference at the present juncture, seems to me unwise.’ 


No. 254 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received April 26) 


No. 96 [194132/39818/55] 
DANZIG, April 20, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith to Your Lordship copy of a 
Despatch (No. 86) which I have this day addressed to the President of the 
Conference of Ambassadors regarding (a) the formation of a free harbour 
in Danzig, (b) accommodation for the future Polish Navy in Danzig. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 254 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors 


No. 86 
DANZIG, April 20, 1920 
Monsieur le Président, 

During my short stay in Warsaw the question of a naval base for the 
future Polish Fleet was brought to me officially at one of the meetings at 
which several of the Ministers of State were present. The concrete request 
was made that the Island of Holm should be placed at the disposal tem- 
porarily of the Polish Government. 
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I stated that it was recognised that adequate accommodation must be 
found for such vessels of the Polish Fleet as might desire to be based at 
Danzig, but it seemed to me in every way preferable that, until definite 
arrangements as to the ownership and administration of the harbour could 
be settled, the Polish vessels would be content with temporary accommodation. 
In such case convenient berths should be found for them. 

I added that my conception of the wishes of the League of Nations, 
whose Representative in Danzig I have the honour to be, was that the future 
of Danzig should be first and foremost commercial; that this commercial 
development should be for the benefit of Poland in accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace; and that any question relative to military 
or naval armaments must necessarily be subordinate to the commercial 
requirements of the Port with which the proposed free area is especially 
bound up. I told them that my naval advisers held the strong view that the 
Island of Holm was especially suited for a free harbour, and that no other 
portion of the waters in and around Danzig could be so profitably utilised 
for that purpose. On the other hand, it appeared to me that the requirements 
ofthe Polish Navy in Danzig could be satisfied in other portions of the harbour. 

All present, including Monsieur Skulski, Prime Minister, concurred fully 
in what I had said. Each stated his agreement with the thesis I had expressed 
that the future of Danzig was to be commercial and not military. 

Upon this assurance I stated my hope that representatives of the Polish 
Government would co-operate with me in studying the harbour of Danzig 
with a view to ensuring the establishment of a free harbour worthy of the 
place and, after satisfying this requirement, to arrange for permanent 
quarters for the Polish Fleet as a naval base. 

The Polish Ministers thanked me for the invitation and said that they would 
act upon it as soon as possible. 

I have arranged that so soon as the Polish representatives come to Danzig 
for this purpose, every courtesy and facility shall be afforded to them towards 
effecting a satisfactory arrangement in this matter, which is all-important 
for the future of Danzig. i have. eect 


1 Signature missing on filed copy. 


No. 255 


Lord Acton (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received April 22, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 418 Telegraphic [193543/16086/56| 


Warsaw telegram No. 268.! HELSINGFORS, April 21, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Prime Minister informed me to-day that there is little prospect of suc- 
cessful negotiations for armistice between Finland and Russia owing to 


t This telegram of April 20 reporting Poland’s attitude to peace negotiations with Soviet 
Russia is not printed. 
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fact that Russia declines request for establishment of neutral zone in Karelia 
and insists on free waterway through Gulf of Finland. On this latter point 
Finnish Government hesitate to give way as they are unaware as to attitude 
of British Government towards such a concesssion. Prime Minister is urgently 
anxious to know whether there is prospect of continuance of blockade against 
Russia, which would be prejudiced by establishment of such waterway. 
Dr. Erich is most insistent that moral support should be given by Great 
Britain to Finland in armistice negotiations either by despatch of British 
ship to Bjérk6 or by pressure on co-operatives? when in London. He renewed 
his enquiry as to activities of Inter-Allied Economic Commission of Enquiry 
to be despatched into Russia, and asked whether trade relations would be 
resumed before receipt of report of this Commission. 

Prime Minister was glad to learn from Dr. Holsti’s reports of his inter- 
views at His Majesty’s Foreign Office+ that Great Britain would view with 
favour co-operation between Finland, Poland and Roumania with a view to 
preventing Russia from imposing unfavourable peace terms by means of 
separate negotiations. Dr. Holsti’s message further stated that establishment 
of trade relations between Finland and Esthonia would be welcomed by His 
Majesty’s Government, who have no objection to acquisition by Finland 
of portions of Karelia, of Pechenga and of Murmansk Railway, provided 
such cession does not offend Russian national pride.’ Prime Minister does 
not consider however that this represents sufficiently definite support of 
Finland in any case. 

In the closing passage of his telegram, Dr. Holsti states that England 
views with dismay recent growth of German propaganda in Finland. Prime 
Minister was at a loss to understand how this impression should have 
originated, and I enlightened him to the best of my ability. 

In conclusion Prime Minister dwelt on his own pessimism in regard to 
substantive results of negotiations between Finland and Russia on one hand 
and between Poland and Russia on the other, and restated opinion that no 
material result would be achieved unless Russia was made conscious that 
Poland and Finland were not left to themselves, but enjoyed definite moral 
support of Great Britain. 

Polish military representative at Rajajoki Conference® informs my Polish 
colleague that there is strong current at Moscow in favour of concessions to 

2 See No. 219, n. 3, and Vol. VIII, Chap. III, Introductory Note. 

3 See Vol. VII, No. 23, appendix I, No. 24, minute 1, and Z/N O.7., March, 1920, 

. 61-62. | 
iP The only interview of which a record can be traced in the Foreign Office files is that 
recounted in No. 256 below. 

5 Lord Curzon replied on May 5 with a telegram (No. 142 to Helsingfors) to Mr. Hicks- 
Beach, First Secretary in H.M. Legation in Helsingfors, pointing out that ‘Dr. Holsti’s 
reports of his interviews at the Foreign Office are not strictly in accordance with the facts. 
His Majesty’s Government have not expressed themselves as favourably disposed towards 
Finland’s claims to various parts of the former Russian Empire, and have not, up to the 
present, committed themselves in any direction as regards the Finno-Polish negotiations’. 

6 Armistice negotiations between Finland and Soviet Russia had begun at Rajajoki on 
April 12. 
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Finland with a view to greater concentration on Polish front, but that this 
current is crossed by influence of Petrograd Commune, which employs Red 
Finns against Finnish aggression on Petrograd front. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 256 


Lord Hardinge to Lord Acton (Helsing fors) 
No. 89 [193176/16086/56 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 21, 1920 
Sir, 

Mr. Gregory had a long conversation on the 13th instant with Dr. Holsti, 
the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs, which covered the whole ground of 
Finnish and East European politics. 

Dr. Holsti had, as you are aware, come over to the West to ascertain 
personally the views of the Allied Governments, in particular His Majesty’s 
Government, on the question of peace between Finland and Soviet Russia. 
He is evidently an ardent Anglophil, and appeared to care very little about 
the opinion of any other country but this. He intimated that the Allied 
country which, after this, was most sympathetic to the Finns in present 
circumstances was Italy, this being probably due to the intelligent efforts of 
the present Italian representative at Helsingfors. 

Dr. Holsti began with his main enquiry, namely, did His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desire the Finnish Government to make peace with the Soviet Govern- 
ment? To this Mr. Gregory gave him the usual answer—that His Majesty’s 
Government felt that they were unable to take the responsibility for advising 
the Finnish Government to continue a state of war to the possible endangering 
of their own interests. Finland was the only judge of what was the right 
course for her to take. At the same time, Mr. Gregory added, it was generally 
expected here that she would make peace, just as it was equally expected 
as regards Poland, and that in neither case was it likely to affect the good 
relations between this country and them. It was realised here that there was 
a slight difference between the Finnish (and Polish) attitude and our own 
towards Russia, because Finland and Poland were conterminous countries, 
and had therefore distinctive considerations of their own which we had not. 
As regards the general opinion in this country towards the Bolsheviks, Mr. 
Gregory said that he did not think there was much change. Their régime 
was held in as great detestation as ever and there was certainly no desirc to 
make friends with them. On the other hand it had now been proved clearly 
impossible to crush Bolshevism by force of arms and we had to face that fact. 
But this did not imply that we had any immediate intention of entering into 
relations with them. On the contrary, the portents appeared to be all the 
other way for the moment. Krassin was coming exclusively to discuss the 
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resumption of trade, and the negotiations would be strictly confined to that. 
At any rate, that was the present programme. 

Mr. Gregory then asked Dr. Holsti what he thought the effect of peace with 
Soviet Russia would be on Finland; was he afraid of ensuing Bolshevik 
propaganda, and would it lead to increase of Bolshevism in Finland? The 
effect of propaganda, it seemed to Mr. Gregory, was the principal, possibly 
the only, objection in practice to making peace. Dr. Holsti said that if 
Esthonia could be held to furnish a precedent—and the Finns had been 
carefully observing Esthonia since she made peace—the result would be 
exactly the reverse. 

Mr. Gregory next referred to the impending Polish peace negotiations, 
and said that, speaking personally, he thought it would be a good thing if the 
Finnish proceeded pari passu with them. Dr. Holsti said that this had been, 
and was still, his point of view, and for that reason he had sent delegates to 
Warsaw to try and arrive at some working arrangement with the Poles. But 
the latter had been tiresome and had not kept his people properly informed 
of what they were doing, and so they had returned to Helsingfors. Still, he 
was not going to let that interfere with the course of events, and he thought 
the two countries would proceed in harmony all right. He was sympathetic 
to the Polish terms, because as a matter of principle it was desirable to extend 
Western culture as far East as possible. 

Mr. Gregory replied that there was no doubt a great deal to be said for 
this, but we must necessarily be careful of Russian national feeling, which 
must be surviving somewhere or other behind the internationalist Soviet. 
We knew, in fact, that the majority of Russians had rallied to the Soviet 
Government without in the least becoming Bolsheviks. This he naturally 
admitted. Mr. Gregory said that he could not help believing that the mass 
of these nationally-minded Russians were of a sensible kind, and would, in 
the best interests of Russia herself, be glad to get rid of the non-Russian and 
doubtfully Russian portions of the old conglomerate Empire, recognising 
that they could build up a healthier State without them. At the same time 
we must not lose sight of Russian national feeling, and must avoid making 
a peace which would simply create a ‘revanche’ for the future. 

Dr. Holsti asked what our views were as to the possibility of a Russian- 
German combination. Mr. Gregory said that it would clearly depend on 
the strength of the reactionary idea in both countries, or in all countries, 
including Finland. Undoubtedly there were considerable indications in 
Germany that certain parties cherished the notion of joining forces with the 
Bolsheviks for purposes of revenge against France. But there were equal 
indications that among other classes, particularly the heavy industrials,' for 
an Anglo-German economic penetration of Russia,2 which must operate, 
of course, in the reverse direction, as peace was an indispensable preliminary. 
Dr. Holsti said that, as regards Finland, the reactionary party had felt the 
defeat inflicted on the same parties elsewhere. In this connection he could 
not be sufficiently thankful that he had successfully suppressed the idea of a 

1 A few words appear to be missing here. 2 Cf. Vol. IX, No. 81. 
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Finnish offensive against Petrograd. Events had proved how utterly unwise 
such a policy would have been, and he was grateful for the advice given 
him by Lord Curzon and Lord Hardinge last year.3 He did not believe that 
General Mannerheim was ill-disposed towards the Entente, but his entourage 
were entirely pro-German. Mr. Gregory here referred to the small dinner 
which had been given him by Lord Hardinge last year, and said that no 
doubt Dr. Holsti understood that all we had in mind was to entertain the 
General as a prominent Finnish patriot and ex-Regent, without any intention 
of showing preference for one Finnish political party as against another. 

The peace question was then resumed, and Mr. Gregory asked Dr. Holsti 
whether he could give him some idea of the Finnish terms, as we had never re- 
ceived them. He said that, as regards territorial terms, the Finns would claim 
Petchenga and the ‘fourteen parishes’ of Eastern Karelia. They would proceed 
strictly on the lines of self-determination, but there was no doubt at all as 
to which way the population would vote. He thought it would be sufficient 
to maintain a small neutral force of gendarmerie in the disputed area during 
the transition period, and for this purpose he proposed to invite the Danes 
to undertake the task. Five hundred men would be enough. Mr. Gregory 
pointed out that if the Finnish claim were conceded it would bring the Finns 
up to the White Sea, and that it would mean that the Murmansk railway fell 
wholly within Finnish territory, and that Murmansk would become a Finnish 
port. Dr. Holsti replied that this was so, but that apart from the ethno- 
graphical point it was a strategic necessity to Finland that the railway should 
not be controlled by another Power. Moreover, the railway itself was quite 
disorganised, and would anyhow have to be rebuilt. His plan to meet the 
Russian objection was the construction of a new railway from Petrograd 
to meet the Archangel—Vologda railway and its continuation to an ice-free 
port north of Archangel, which was quite easy. He saw a fine opening for 
British enterprise and capital in this new railway construction scheme, and 
as regards the new Murmansk railway, he was quite prepared to see it 
internationalised. 

The conversation then turned to the economic aspect of peace, and Mr. 
Gregory said that, speaking personally, the only way he could see of satisfying 
the nationalistic aspirations of the component parts of the old Russian 
Empire without endangering their future existence at the hands of a revivified 
Russia was still to treat them as forming a single economic area. This meant 
practically free trade all round. Dr. Holsti cordially agreed, and said that 
free trade would give the greatest advantage to Finland. But in order to 
make this policy successful we ought not to hesitate to recognise the de jure 
independence of the Baltic States. 

Dr. Holsti then reiterated his desire to work in absolute harmony with 
His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Gregory told him that he was sure that 
frankness would be welcomed, adding that His Majesty’s Government fully 
appreciated how difficult it must have been to steer Finland safely through 


3 See Vol. III, No. 321. 
+ General Mannerheim had visited London at the end of September 1919. 
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the troublous months that had just passed, and that it was recognised to be 
largely due to his skill that his country had come through so far safely. 

The conversation next turned briefly on the Aaland Island question, as to 
which, he said, he knew that the King of Sweden had come over to make 
active propaganda. Mr.Gregory explained again the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government, and said that he did not imagine there was the slightest prospect 
of the Supreme Council dealing with it—certainly not at San Remo. 

Iam, &c., 


No. 257 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received May 6) 


No. 97 [196346/146768/59] 
RIGA, April 22, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to refer to the arrangements proposed to be made with 
the approval and support of His Majesty’s Government between the National 
Metal and Chemical Bank of London and the three Baltic Governments of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. These arrangements were intended to deal 
in each case with the export of flax and timber and the provision of a stable 
currency. 

At the time of writing, the position in each country is briefly as follows :-— 

Lithuania. I understand from Mr. Fortington that the Lithuanian contracts 
are practically complete. The flax agreement has been signed. The bank 
agreement has been settled in principle and, although it has not yet been 
signed, the order for the printing of the new banknotes has been given. 
Certain points remain to be settled on the timber contract, but these Mr. 
Fortington hopes to be able to settle during a visit to Kovno in the coming 
week. 

Estonia. Mr. Fortington had not visited Estonia since his first visit in 
December last until he went there with me on the 12th April. I attended 
most of his meetings with the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance, 
and also went on a special trip of two days to. Port Kunda and Narva, which 
the Government arranged, and throughout which the Finance Minister 
accompanied us. Mr. Fortington came away from Reval on the 2oth April. 
He had then secured a virtual agreement to a contract for Estonian timber 
and had gone some way towards settling the heads of a contract for the 
felling of Bolshevik timber ceded to Estonia under their peace treaty. No 
immediate contract was made for flax delivery, having regard to the prior 
engagements of the Government with Messrs. Malcolm and the French. In 
the matter of the bank the chief difficulties as to constitution were removed in 
the course of discussion, but that of the redemption of the existing currency 
had to be left over. Mr. G. M. Young remained in Reval to discuss this point 
with the Government. My visit, however, left me with the general impression 
that agreements in some form would almost certainly be signed between the 
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group and the Estonian Government. The best possible feeling prevailed 
throughout our visit, and the Estonian Government are alive to the vital 
importance of economic reconstruction. Mr. Fortington hopes to revisit 
Reval shortly. 

Latvia. In the case of Latvia, there was a setback in the negotiations, 
owing largely, I understand, to their unsatisfactory conduct by M. Purin, 
the Latvian Minister of Finance, while lately in London. On the other 
hand, the senior representatives of the Latvian Government in Riga expressed 
dissatisfaction with M. Purin’s procedure and forbade him to proceed, as he 
proposed, from London to Paris. The Foreign Secretary also asked me not to 
let it be publicly known in Riga that there had been any break in the 
negotiations, saying that the Government wished to resume them as soon 
as the results of the general election held this week and the resulting com- 
position of the new Government were known. To-day (22nd April), these 
results are sufficiently known to make it clear that a Government with very 
much the same complexion as the existing Ulmanis Government, and prob- 
ably under his premiership, will be set up. I anticipate personally that the 
new Government will make an arrangement with the Metal Bank, but there 
is bound to be delay during the formation of the new Government and the 
calling together of the Constituent Assembly, and the result cannot be 
altogether counted upon. In any case M. Purin will certainly not continue 
to be Finance Minister. 

The entry of the Metal Bank into the Provinces followed upon a meeting 
at the Board of Trade in August last, when Sir Sidney Chapman! informed 
Mr. Tilden Smith that the Metal Bank had the Board’s approval in their 
idea of attempting to make agreements with the Baltic Governments. In 
brief, it may already be said that their entry into the Baltic (1) aided Latvia 
at a critical time in November, and saved the Lithuanian Government from 
collapse in December last; (2) has greatly accelerated the export of flax 
from the Baltic countries and has brought it under British control; and (3) 
has given an almost certain promise that supplies of timber of a quality 
urgently needed for building and reconstruction purposes will be forthcoming 
from the Baltic on a scale which would not otherwise have been reached, to 
the advantage of the local Governments and to the benefit in particular of 
Great Britain, France and Belgium. 

It was, I understand, largely owing to my representations that His 
Majesty’s Government in February last signified to the Metal Bank that they 
would be prepared to support the observance of contracts made by the 
Metal Bank on the lines then indicated to Your Lordship. On this supposition 
I have always felt that I bore a special responsibility for securing— 

(1) that any engagements made by the Bank with the Baltic Governments 
were in general accordance with the programme submitted by the Bank to 
Your Lordship in January last. 

(2) that any contracts thus made with the support of the British Govern- 
ment were framed and administered in such manner as would make them 

1 Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
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of real benefit to the Baltic countries, and of real usefulness for the develop- 
ment of British trade in general. 

The entry of the Metal Bank into the Baltic last August was a piece of 
pioneering enterprise which no other stable English financial group, so far 
as I could then ascertain by enquiry at the Foreign Office, the Board of 
Trade and the Department of Overseas Trade, as well as by a week’s personal 
search in the city of London, was willing, in the troubled conditions of last 
summer, to undertake. On the other hand, I have always regarded the 
Metal Bank as a pioneer only of a larger enterprise, and have worked on 
the supposition that so soon as the first stage of penetration was complete, 
the foundations of the enterprise in London would be so widened as to make 
them equal to the support of a strong British base in the Baltic provinces for 
future trade developments in Russia. It is not necessary to examine in 
detail in this despatch the advantages of such a course of action. I infer 
from a recent telegram from your Lordship that the idea of basing the main 
British commercial advance towards Russia upon the Baltic provinces in the 
first instance has also been considered at home.? 

The Metal Bank is virtually under the single-handed control of Mr. 
Tilden Smith. I understand that Mr. Tilden Smith’s reputation and wealth 
have been principally made as a reconstructor of derelict enterprises. The 
first stages of the work requiring to be done in the case of the three Baltic 
Governments was closely analogous to the reconstruction of an unsuccessful 
company with assets of considerable potential value; and I doubt if anyone 
could have been found as well qualified to handle the initial stages of this 
enterprise. On the other hand, taking a longer and a larger view, it has 
always been plain that, once the initial steps had been taken, the control of 
the enterprise should no longer be left in the hands of any one man, however 
well qualified. The national interests at stake in the Baltic countries, the 
general interests of British trade, not only with the Baltic but in Russia, 
and the commitments of British credit involved are too great for such a 
development to be in accordance with public policy. In his conversations 
with me, Mr. Tilden Smith has always contemplated that the conclusion of 
his contracts in the Baltic would be promptly followed by the creation of a 
new Bank in London, the only question being whether the financing of the 
new Bank should be undertaken by the principal British banks, if this could 
be arranged, or whether some single bank, like Messrs. Lloyd’s, should 
assume the main responsibility. 

My own observation of the development of the Metal Bank’s scheme has 
emphasised in my own mind the importance of securing the proposed 
development in London as quickly as possible. It is clearly desirable that 
the local engagements of the Metal Bank in the Baltic, so soon as ever develop- 
ments justify this step, should be transferred from the virtual control of a 
single individual to the control of a thoroughly representative board. If it 
were possible to secure a combination of all the leading British banks for this 
purpose, that course would, in my view, be preferable to the establishment 

2 See No. 205. 
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of a new company financed by any single British bank. It is not possible for 
a British representative in the Baltic to judge when the precise moment for 
such a development has arrived; but I think it my duty to call your attention 
to the importance of this point, and to urge that the necessary steps should 
be taken as soon as they appear to competent judges in London to be 
practicable. I feel sure that Mr. Tilden Smith himself would agree with and 
facilitate this proposal. 

In submitting this view I should like to express the hope that it is not too 
late for His Majesty’s Government to consider the possibility of exercising 
a larger measure of supervision over the economic development of these 
countries than hitherto they have been willing to assume. In all three countries 
the question of foreign influence is a delicate one, and the degree to which 
it can be employed varies in each; but my impression after nearly a year’s 
close observation is that all three Governments are amenable to guidance 
when once they have learned that it is disinterested and if it is applied 
unobtrusively and with proper regard for the national susceptibilities. 
Our ascendancy as a nation in these parts is unmistakable, and if it is the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to see it perpetuated, I believe that 
assistance in the reconstruction of their economic life would yield a large 
and lasting return. The whole region is of considerable productive value; 
the people are for the most part orderly and industrious, and it is not a mere 
accident that they have withstood the attempts of the Soviet Government to 
subdue them. As a base and as a field for a controlled experiment in the 
reconstruction and development of Russia, the three States seem particularly 
to invite the economic intervention which I suggest. 

Broadening the London basis of the organisation on which their foreign 
trade rests is the first step,—while it is desirable that they should release 
themselves from dependence on an individual, it is vital that they should 
retain their entry into the London credit market. Apart from this, the most 
urgent problem is the regulation of the currency and the stabilisation of the 
exchange. At present all their currencies are in such disorder as to make 
serious banking and in particular the financing of long-term operations 
impossible without foreign support. I do not suggest that His Majesty’s 
Government should in any way involve themselves in the obligations arising 
out of the existing profusion of paper money. At the present time, however, 
negotiations at different stages are proceeding in all three countries for the 
creation of new currencies, separate from the existing issues and based 
exclusively on reserves held in bullion or sterling, on first-class produce 
bills and on obligations of the State Banks. It is, I think, clear that, if 
precautions are taken against over-issue of currency in the way of advances, 
and if a proper standard of competence is maintained in the State Banks, a 
currency thus backed would be free from all depreciation except what may 
come of the exceptional political and economic position of the new States. 
My proposal is that a proportion of this extraordinary risk should be assumed 
by His Majesty’s Government for the benefit of trade as a whole and on 
conditions to be clearly laid down and enforced. In making these suggestions, 
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I have had in mind the analogy of the export credit scheme, the essence of 
which is that a trader venturing his goods in a country with an unstable 
currency can insure with the British Government against loss on the exchange 
when he comes to realise his takings. In practice that scheme has not proved 
applicable to conditions in the Baltic, and in consequence, neither British 
trade nor the Baltic States have derived from it the advantage which it 
was hoped that both would secure when these three countries were included 
in its scope. It is clear that the object of that scheme (viz., the encouragement 
of British trade in productive but still disturbed areas) can equally well be 
attained by insuring, not the trader or the operation, but the currency in 
which he is to be paid; and the experience of the last six months has shown 
that this alternative form of insurance is more suitable to the special con- 
ditions of the Baltic. 

In concrete terms, I submit for consideration that, instead of applying the 
exports credits scheme to these countries, the Department of Overseas Trade 
should secure authority for the new London bank, as soon as it is established, 
to open a credit of £500,000 for each of the three State Banks, for a term of 
three years, these credits to bear interest at the ruling rates and to be used 
only for the conversion of new currency. In return His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should stipulate 


(a) that the constitution of the Issue Departments of the three Banks 
should be generally approved by them; 

(6) that the new currencies should be based on and issued against bullion 
and sterling of the three Governments, first-class produce bills and 
bonds of the State banks only; 

(c) that the amount of new currency issued by any one State bank, except 
against sterling, bullion and bills as specified above, should at no 
time exceed the equivalent of £ 1,000,000; 

(d) that a representative of His Majesty’s Government should have the 
right to take part in the management of the Issue Department of each 
of their local banks, and should have a controlling voice as to the 
amount and application of currency issued against bonds. 


I have, of course, not discussed this project with any of the three Govern- 
ments concerned, and I am aware that it might not be found acceptable 
to them. But the importance of the British interests at issue in the foundation 
of a bank with British support in each of these three countries is so great, 
that I would respectfully urge that His Majesty’s Government should most 
carefully consider the possibility of an offer on these lines. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 
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No. 258 


Lord Hardinge to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 486 Telegraphic: by bag [192445/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 23, 1920 
Your telegram No. 473.! 
You should bring the matter before the Conference. We think food 
should be sent and would be prepared to do our share, preferably on a 
commercial basis. 


t Not printed. In this telegram of April 15 Lord Derby had referred to Sir R. Tower’s 
representations that Danzig had urgent need of food, especially fats and flour. 


No. 259 


Lord Acton (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received April 25, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 429 Telegraphic [193945/16086/56] 


HELSINGFORS, April 24, 1920, 10.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 418.! 

Soviet Armistice Delegates have addressed ultimatum to Finnish Delegates 
to the effect that they agree to narrow neutral zone along Russian side of 
Karelia, provided that parallel neutral zone far broader be likewise created 
along Finnish frontier. 

(? Soviet) further demands (? that) free waterway through Gulf of Finland 
should include islands, which request Finnish delegates had previously 
rejected. Prime Minister informed me late this evening that Chief of the 
General Staff advises acceptance of ultimatum in order that substantive (s7c)? 
armistice be signed, and in the hope that stringent conditions may be modi- 
fied at peace negotiations under egis of Great Powers. 

Finnish Prime Minister is likewise disposed to accept conditions that 
status quo in Karelia . . 3 where Russian forces are weak, be maintained. 

Armistice to last for six months. 

Prime Minister states that alternative would not necessarily be resump- 
tion of hostilities, but rather passage from present situation to direct peace 
negotiations in conjunction with Poland. 

Council of State will arrive at decision to-night. 

As regards Pechenga Finnish Government has addressed note to Norwegian 
Government referring to Norwegian radiogram to Moscow reported in my 
telegram No. 412.4 

Finnish note states that Pechenga controversy concerns Finland and Russia 


1 No. 255. _ 2 Thus in original. 3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 This telegram (not printed) of April 18 reported a wireless communication from 
Christiania to Moscow to the effect that if Pechenga was ceded to Finland Norway would 
require a frontier rectification (see D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. 1, No. 304 n.). 
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alone but that this position does not exclude possibility of amicable settlement 
with Norway. You are aware that People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs 
has likewise informed Norway that she has no concern in question. 

In the course of conversation this evening Prime Minister expressed 
hope that Great Powers would not only lend moral support to Finland and 
Poland, but would likewise participate in peace negotiations, that is to say, 
that negotiations between Russia and Great Powers should coincide with 
those between Finland and Poland on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, and thereby lend more than moral strength to results of conversations. 

I reminded his Excellency that it was declared policy of Great Britain to 
leave border States free action about their future relations with Moscow 
Government. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Christiania. 


No. 260 


Lord Acton (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received April 27, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 432 Telegraphic [194484/16086/56 | 


HELSINGFORS, April 26, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 430.! 

Prime Minister informed me today that Cabinet had not been in agree- 
ment with Military Delegates on the subject of Soviet’s final conditions, and 
that as Delegates possessed full powers they took upon themselves to ask 
Soviet Delegates to withdraw their proposals in favour of more acceptable 
conditions. Thereupon yesterday, as reported, Russian Delegates returned to 
Moscow with, however, implied intention of returning. 

Prime Minister does not fear military invasion of Finland as consequence 
of rupture, but apprehends Soviet attack on Repola and Porajarvi. He is 
however greatly concerned as to probable Russian naval attack on Finnish 
Littoral in Gulf of Finland, and as present negative situation may now last 
some time he urges despatch of British Naval force to Bjérk6 to deal with 
remaining Russian units of large calibre. 

Prime Minister also suggested that pressure should be brought to bear on 
Soviet Government by His Majesty’s Government, either through Krassin or 
Litvinof, to induce Soviet to abstain from attack on Finland. 

Prime Minister considers that in the event of Military invasion it would 
be possible to strengthen Finnish forces on Petrograd front while taking into 
consideration uncertainty of internal position here and danger of indigenous 
Red rising here in (? sympathy with) Soviet frontier aggression, (? which) 

1 Of April 25, not printed. | 

2 Lord Hardinge minuted: ‘It is very difficult to see how we could bring pressure on 
Krassin or Litvinoff to prevent a Soviet attack on Finland. We have our work cut out to 


bring pressure upon the Soviet Government to deal humanely with the remnants of Denikin’s 
forces. H.’ The minute was initialled by Lord Curzon. 
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rising could, in his opinion, be easily quelled by use of Protective Guard. 
It will be remembered from my telegram No. 54 of 16th January? that the 
then Minister of War informed me at the time that danger point would be 
reached in May, and that Mannerheim had promised him that he would 
be on the spot at critical moment. 

Prime Minister has expressed to me his great surprise that, on the eve of 
rupture, Mannerheim should for unknown reasons have chosen to leave the 
country. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


3 Not printed. 


No. 261 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw)! 
No. 219 [193173/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1920 
Sir, 

The Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs called at the Foreign Office 
on the 2oth instant, and saw Lord Hardinge in my absence. Monsieur 
Voldemar told Lord Hardinge that the object of his mission was to inform 
His Majesty’s Government of the position of the negotiations between the 
Lithuanian Government and the Soviet Republic. According to his state- 
ment the Bolsheviks are ready to give quite satisfactory terms to the Lithu- 
anian Government both territorially and economically, and the Lithuanian 
Government are quite ready to accept them. The difficulty which presents 
itself, however, is that the Bolsheviks hesitate to include in the treaty the 
territorial boundaries of the Lithuanian State, in view of their approaching 
negotiations with the Polish Government, but they are, apparently, quite 
ready to define them in a secret treaty or a secret exchange of notes. The 
Lithuanian Government naturally prefer that the territorial boundaries 
should be defined in the peace treaty, otherwise the treaty would be exposed 
to criticism in their own country for the omission of such definition. 

2. Monsieur Voldemar enquired the views of Lord Hardinge on the matter, 
and was told, in reply, that in this country and at these times, secret treaties 
or secret clauses in treaties were strongly deprecated, and were contrary 
to the view generally adopted of what is called ‘open diplomacy’. Lord 
Hardinge was, however, of the opinion that in view of the encouragement 
given by His Majesty’s Government to the Baltic States to come to terms 
with the Bolsheviks, their best course would be to make the best terms 
they could in the best manner possible. If it should prove impossible to get 
the Bolsheviks to define the territorial limits of Lithuania in a published 
treaty, it would then be for the Lithuanian Government to find some other 


1 This despatch was also sent to Col. Ward (Kovno) as No. 55, and to Col. Tallents 
(Riga) as No. 63. 
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means of obtaining a similar result. Even a secret treaty or exchange of 
notes would give the Lithuanian Government a very strong claim, and should 
prevent the Bolsheviks from committing themselves too far to the Poles. 

3. Monsieur Voldemar replied that it was quite possible that the Bol- 
sheviks would cede to the Poles territory which they had already conceded 
to the Lithuanians, since the Poles made no secret of wishing to obtain from 
the Bolsheviks recognition of the frontiers of 1772, and the Bolsheviks, 
apparently, were ready to agree to those frontiers. What then, he asked, 
would be the position of Lithuania? To this Lord Hardinge replied that the 
position of Lithuania would be no worse than it was at present, and in any 
case they would have a strong moral claim, in view of the recognition of 
the Lithuanian frontiers by the de facto Government of Russia; but it all 
pointed to one fact, and that was the necessity of the Lithuanians coming to 
terms with the Poles. Lord Hardinge observed that he thought this should 
present no very great difficulty, since when present at an interview which 
Monsieur Patek had had with the Prime Minister he had heard the latter 
express his hope that the differences between Poland and Lithuania would 
be satisfactorily settled, to which Monsieur Patek had at once replied that he 
anticipated no difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory agreement. Monsieur 
Voldemar replied that the satisfactory settlement to which Monsieur Patek 
referred would not be based on the complete independence of Lithuania, 
for the only policy which would be acceptable to the ambitious aims of the 
Polish Government would be one of an autonomous Lithuania dependent 
upon Poland. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State.)3 


2 See Vol. III, No. 664. 3 Signature missing on filed copy. 


No. 262 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received May 1) 
No. 521 Telegraphic: by bag [195281/188296/55 | 
PARIS, April 29, 1920 
- Your telegram No. 497 of the 27th instant,!—Danzig. | 
Sir R. Tower was heard by the Conference this morning.? The substance 
of his statement is already known to you from his recent despatches? and 


as he is to-morrow proceeding to London personally to report,‘ it is unneces- 
sary for me to recapitulate his remarks. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Lord Derby was requested to take an early opportunity 
of raising the whole question of Danzig before the Conference of Ambassadors and approval 
was given for Sir R. Tower’s reporting personally on the situation. 

. 2 Sir R. Tower left Danzig for Paris on April 23. 3 See Nos. 252 and 254. 

¢ In an undated record, probably of May 5, Lord Hardinge noted that he had seen 
Sir R. Tower and found his account far more encouraging than he had reason to expect. 
‘He did not predict any difficulties and foretold that his task would be completed in July.’ 
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In the course of the discussion which followed M. Cambon said that the 
work of the Conference was to execute the Treaty which gave certain nghts 
in Danzig to Poland. He recalled the original recommendation of the 
Commission on Polish Affairs to give Danzig to Poland, and described the 
ultimate decision of the Supreme Council as a compromise whereby Danzig 
was a Free City but remained under the protectorate of Poland. I said that 
it was essential that the position of Danzig as a Free City, which was guaran- 
teed by the Treaty and had been placed under the protection of the League of 
Nations, should be assured. There should be no military or naval base, 
either for Danziger or for Pole, in the territory of Danzig. Nor did I think, 
in view of Sir R. Tower’s report, that the very existence of the Free City 
should be jeopardised by a too literal interpretation of Article 104 of the 
Treaty. 

M. Cambon again insisted that the Articles of the Treaty must be adhered 
to, but considered that the discussion could not be carried further at the 
present meeting. He proposed that Danzig (so soon as the elections had taken 
place) and Poland should be invited to submit draft proposals for the Treaty 
to be concluded between the two peoples. Mr. Laroche,’ who also spoke, 
expressed himself in agreement with the view that there should be no military 
base at Danzig. He proposed that the Poles should be informed to this effect 
and that at the same time the German Government should be warned against 
the impossibility of any attack delivered on or through Danzig territory from 
East Prussia. He made reserves however as to the question of a naval base, 
in view of the fact that the Principal Allied and Associated Powers had 
already allotted certain torpedo boats to Poland and it was not clear where 
they could be kept if not at Danzig. 

It was finally agreed that M. Laroche should prepare, for the considera- 
tion of the Conference, drafts of communications to be made to Danzig and 
to the Polish and German Governments in the sense of the above proposals. 
I asked that M. Laroche’s drafts should be forwarded to me as soon as pos- 
sible in order that I might, if necessary, submit them for instructions to 
my Government and I will send a further telegram as soon as these are 
received. 

In the meantime I hope that Sir R. Tower will receive in London full 
instructions as to the views of His Majesty’s Government on the whole of the 
Danzig question. The latter is a very difficult one, and it seems to me clear 
from Sir R. Tower’s reports that a choice will have to be made between a 
virtual abandonment of the whole idea of a Free City and the modification, 
tacit or avowed, of some of the provisions of Articles 104 and 107. 


5 Assistant Director of Political and Commercial Affairs in the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 263 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received May 6) 
No. 536 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidenttal/General]/199/2] 


PARIS, May 4, 1920 
The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairmanship 
of M. Jules Cambon and considered the following questions: 

..! g. The Interallied Military Mission at Budapest have reported that 
the Polish Government are about to make a coutract [sic] with the firm of 
Manfried Weiss for the supply of cartridges and loaders. It was decided that 
the Hungarian and Polish Governments should be informed that the Allied 
Governments cannot approve of any such contract for the supply of war 
material as being contrary to Article 118 of the draft Peace Treaty. His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner at Budapest refers to this contract with the 
Polish Government in his telegram No. 228? and his Despatch No. 2273 to 
the Foreign Office... .! 


1 The omitted sections related to other matters. 
2 Of April 10, see Vol. XII, Chap. II. 3 Of April 9, not printed. 


No. 264 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Porter (Reval) 
No. 138 Telegraphic [197057/186856/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 7, 1920, 12.40 p.m. 


Following for M. Tchicherine from Earl Curzon of Kedleston:— 

As you are aware, the Allied Governments recently decided? that, in the 
event of attacks being made by Soviet Russia upon the territories of any of 
the Border States whose independence in one form or another they have 
recognised the Allies could not acquiesce in such aggression but would give 
these States every possible support. 

In view of recent reports which I have received as to preparations of 
Soviet fleet I think it well to warn you that any naval aggression against 
these States would be construed as offensive action, and in that event the 
British Fleet would receive orders to support the State that had been attacked. 


1 This should have read ‘Mr. Leslie’. Mr. A. E. Porter had been H.M. Acting Consul 
until the arrival on April 27 of Mr. J. E. P. Leslie, appointed H.M. Consul at Reval on 
March 24, 1920. 

2 See Vol. VII, No. 23, appendix 1, and No. 24, minute 1. 

3 The Admiralty had, on April 23, despatched instructions to the Rear-Admiral com- 
manding the rst Light Cruiser Squadron, which included the following relating to general 
policy: 

‘Naval aggression by Bolsheviks against the Baltic States is to be regarded as offensive 
action, and you are authorised in this case to take action against the Soviet fleet. It is to be 
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quite clear, however, that a definite hostile act has been committed by the Soviet fleet 
before you take action. 

‘Should the offensive action on the part of ships of the Soviet Government develop into 
a threat against the British naval force under your command, you should not become 
engaged with a superior force. It may be necessary in such circumstances for you to retire 
to Copenhagen, where reinforcements could be sent to you. 

‘It is essential that you should not interfere in any way with local politics, nor give any 
colour to the assumption that Great Britain is favouring one party or another in the Baltic 
provinces. 

“You should be careful, in dealing with any request which may be made to you, to raise 
no hope of any military assistance from the Allies. The British Government has definitely 
decided that no military force is to be sent. 

“No men are to be landed from ships of your squadron, unless in some very exceptional 
circumstances, and then only under such conditions as would ensure no risk being run of 
parties being cut off, a larger force being required to extricate them, and Great Britain 
being thereby involved in a larger commitment than is desired.’ 

The second paragraph of this instruction was cancelled by Admiralty telegram of 
May 15. 


No. 265 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received May 10) 
No. 547 Telegraphic: by bag [196943/188296/55 | 


PARIS, May 7, 1920 

My telegram No. 521 of April 29th! Danzig. 

Sir R. Tower again appeared before the Conference of Ambassadors this 
morning. The Council had before it a draft resolution prepared by M. 
Laroche (Annex A)? together with an enlarged and modified draft (Annex B)3 
which I had prepared after consultation with Sir R. Tower. The preamble, 
points 1, 2 and 4, and the two concluding paragraphs were accepted in the 
form in which they appear in my draft. 

Strong opposition was, however, raised to the proposal contained in my 
paragraph 3 which Sir R. Tower considered necessary in order to restore 
the economic prosperity of Danzig, and to relieve the present state of stagna- 
tion due to the impossibility of utilising the property of the former German 
Empire in Danzig pending its final attribution. The French Delegation 
pointed out with considerable force that there was nothing in the Treaty 
to justify the granting of leases on such property by the Allied and Associated 
Powers or the indefinite postponement of its attribution to Danzig and 
Poland. I ultimately withdrew this proposal, and in the question of this 
property it was agreed: 

(a) That Sir R. Tower should be authorised to allocate at once to Danzig 


1 No. 262. 

2 Enclosure 1 below. 3 Enclosure 2 below. 

+ The final text of the resolution is printed in Publications of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Series C, Pleadings, oral statements and documents, No. 55, Access to, or anchorage 
in, the port of Danzig of Polish war vessels (Leyden, 1932), p. 196. 
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or to Poland respectively any such property, the ultimate attribution of 
which was not disputed between the two parties. 

(b) That the two parties should be invited to submit their formal claims 
regarding the distribution of this property at the same time as their proposal 
of the draft treaty. 

The proposal contained in my paragraph 5 was received with more 
sympathy but it was again pointed out that on the literal interpretation of the 
terms of the Treaty Poland could claim the whole control of waterways, 
docks, basins, wharfs [sic] etc., and that it was therefore difficult to insist on 
the establishment of the suggested harbour board. It was ultimately agreed, 
however, to put forward this suggestion for consideration by Poland and 
Danzig without treating it as a binding resolution by the Conference. 

These decisions, whilst giving Sir R. Tower a certain basis on which to 
work, did not really afford any solution of the point at issue, which is that 
if Poland is accorded the unrestricted rights in Danzig which she claims, 
and which the French are apparently determined that she should have, 
Danzig becomes a dependency of Poland pure and simple and all idea ofa 
Free City of Danzig or an amicable co-operation between the two parties 
is excluded. In my view it is only by such amicable co-operation that the 
future of both Danzig and Poland can be secured, especially as the Poles 
are at present certainly incapable of producing sufficient officials with 
requisite knowledge to take over the whole control of the Port of Danzig. 
There seems, however, little prospect of the Poles agreeing voluntarily to 
waive the rights which they believe themselves to have or to accept, except 
under strong pressure, a mixed board or similar administrative institution. 

Sir R. Tower returns to Danzig to-morrow to obtain from representatives 
of Danzig and Poland their definite proposals for the Treaty. Neither he nor 
I have much confidence in the possibility of finding common ground between 
them or of producing on the basis of Articles 102 to 107 of the Treaty of 
Versailles a workable agreement which will be in any degree acceptable to 
both parties. He will probably be able to submite [sc] only conflicting 
drafts based on radically different conceptions of the meaning of these articles, 
between which it will be difficult to find any basis of conciliation. 

Nor can I hold out any hope of an agreement being arrived at in Paris. 
The French are clearly determined by a rigid application of the letter of 
article 104 (especially paragraphs (2) and (4)) to produce a situation in 
which the ‘freedom of Danzig’ becomes nothing but a name. They evidently 
wish to revert, in fact, though not in theory, to the original recommendation 
of the Polish Commission to include Danzig in Poland. I assume, and 
I gather from the conversations which Sir R. Tower had in London that 
I am right in assuming that His Majesty’s Government desire that the Free 
City of Danzig should be a reality and I believe the League of Nations take 
the same view. We are, therefore, placed in Paris with a conflict of ideas 
which it is impossible to resolve, especially as the French are in a position 
to quote in support of their view certain explicit provisions, the literal 
application of which could, in my view, falisfy [sic] the spirit of the whole. 
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In these circumstances, would it be possible to refer the matter to the 
Supreme Council at its next meeting at Spa? By about the 25th, Sir R. 
Tower should have ready in concrete form the conflicting proposals of the 
Danzigers and Poles together with any proposals which he may be able to 
make with a view to a compromise. The Supreme Council would have to 
decide whether, in order to carry out what I conceive to be the spirit of the 
Treaty as was certainly intended by the Supreme Council last year, it is 
prepared to agree to the application in a somewhat modified form of some 
of the literal provisions of article 104. I see no other wavy of escpaing [szc] 
from the existing deadlock which is complete both in Danzig and Paris. 

Sir R. Tower is taking with him a copy of this telegram which he will 
forward from Danzig to Sir H. Rumbold at Warsaw. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 265 
Projet de Résolution 


La Conférence des Ambassadeurs 
résolu[e] a assurer la stricte exécution des stipulations du Traité de Versailles 
relatives 4 Danzig, en garantissant a la population de la Ville Libre aussi 
bien qu’au Gouvernement Polonais le libre exercice des droits que leur assure 
le Traité: résolu[e], d’autre part, a ne tolérer aucun acte, d’ot qu’1l vienne, qui 
serait de nature a fausser le fonctionnement du régime ‘dont les articles 102 a 
107 du Traité de Paix ont établi les grandes lignes, déclare: 

1°) qu'il y a lieu de conclure, dans le plus bref délai, la Convention visée 
a larticle 104 a l’effet de définer le statut de la Ville Libre en assurant a 
la Pologne le libre exercice de tous les droits que lui reconnait le Traité; 

2°) que les dispositions utiles devront étre prévues dans cette convention 
pour assurer a la Ville Libre de Danzig les ressources financiéres nécessaires 
au développement de sa vie municipale, sans aller a l’encontre des termes ou 
de esprit du Traité. 

3°) que la Pologne ne saurait toutefois étre autorisée 4 établir 4 Danzig 
une basse [sec] militaire ou navale. 

Persuadée que la prospérité de Danzig ne peut étre assurée que par une 
collaboration confiante de la Ville Libre et de la Pologne, la Conférence 
invite les deux parties a étudier en commun et dans un esprit de conciliation 
les questions qui doivent étre réglées entre elles, pour permettre le fonctionne- 
ment du régime prévu par le Traité. 

Elle compte que les représentants de la Ville Libre et de la Pologne pour- 
suivront d’accord et achévront, dans un trés bref délai, les études préparatoires 
nécessaires pour |’élaboration de la Convention visée a l’article 104 et qui 
doit étre conclus [sic] 4 Paris. 


oA 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 265 
ANNEX B 


Draft Resolution 


The Conference of Ambassadors: 
being determined to assure the strict execution of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles relating to Danzig by guaranteeing to the population of the 
Free City and to the Polish Government the free exercise of the rights 
assured to them by the Treaty, and, on the other hand, to tolerate no action 
from any quarter which might tend to nullify the working of the régime of 
which the main lines are laid down in Articles 102 to 107 of the Treaty of 
Peace, or of the régime contemplated in Article 18 of the Treaty of the 28th Fune 
between Poland and the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 

declares: 


1) that it is desirable to conclude as soon as possible the convention 
referred to in Article 104. 

2) that in this convention suitable provisions should be included to insure 
to the Free City of Danzig the necessary financial resources. 

3) that the League of Nations High Commissioner shall be empowered to call for 
public tenders for leases not exceeding 99 years, preference being given wherever possible 
to Polish firms, the property of the former German Empire or any German State (other 
than property referred to in 5 below) referred to in Article 107 of the Treaty. From 
the revenues thus obtained, the necessary expenses of administration shall be met as a 
first charge, the balance being held 1n trust pending the final disposal of the property 
under Article 107. 

4) that Poland shall not be authorised to establish a military or naval 
base in Danzig. 

5) With a view to the maintenance and future improvement of the Port and Harbour 
of Danzig to the mutual advantage of Poland and the Free City of Danzig it ts expedient 
to set up a Harbour Board composed of an equal number of representatives of Poland 
and the Free City of Danzig with an independent chairman appointed by the League of 
Nations. All waterways, docks, basins, wharves and contiguous warehouses and other 
works shall be vested in the said board, who shall apply all montes received by them to 
the maintenance and 1mprovement of the Harbour, subject to such payment towards 
municipal expenditure as may be hereafter determined on by agreement between the 
Board and the Municipality of the free City of Danzig. 

In the conviction that the prosperity of the Free City of Danzig can only 
be assured by frank collaboration between the Free City and Poland, the 
Conference invites the two parties to examine in common and in a spirit of 
conciliation the questions which require settlement between them in order 
to facilitate the working of the régime contemplated in the Treaty. 

The Conference believes that the representatives of Poland and of the 
Free City will unite to carry out and complete in a very short space of time 
the preparatory studies necessary for the preparation of the convention re- 
ferred to in Article 104, which is to be concluded in Paris. These prepara- 
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tory studies, in which the representatives of Poland and of the Free City 
of Danzig shall participate, will take place at Danzig under the chairmanship 
of the Allied representative. 


No. 266 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received May 12) 
No. 564 Telegraphic: by bag [197348/188296/55 | 
PARIS, May 11, 1920 

Your telegram No. 486 of April 23!'—Food for Dantzig. 

Sir R. Tower tells me that if Dantzig were financially in a position to 
obtain foodstuffs on a commercial basis she would have no difficulty in 
arranging to do so and the intervention of the Conference would be super- 
fluous. The only question is therefore whether any of the Allied Powers are 
prepared to give supplies on a relief basis, and I feel perfectly certain that 
unless His Majesty’s Government take the lead none of the other Powers 
will do so. Could not some small portion of the relief credits authorised for 
Poland be applied to the relief of Dantzig through which town all the supplies 
sent to Poland are actually passing and whose need would appear to be as 
great as that of Poland herself? 


1 No. 258. 


No. 267 


Mr, Leslie (Reval) to Earl Curzon (Received May 13)' 
No. 103 Telegraphic [197712/186856/38] 
REVAL, May 12, 1920' 


[Following from Tchitcherin Petrograd No. 677]? 

May roth. Having acquainted itself with your Note of 8th May? the Russian 
Government cannot restrain [refrain] from expressing its astonishment at the 
fact that the British Government finds it possible to put forth intimations [in- 
sinuations] or even hints completely devoid of any accurate and definite form 
and to base thereupon [thereon] military threats which are able to aggra- 
vate anew the mutual relations between Great Britain and Russia. We would 
be thankful if the British Government would kindly point out to which Soviet 
flect it ascribes preparations, on what sea this fleet is presumed to find it- 
self, and against which Border State these preparations in the view of the 
British Government can be directed, seeing that the Russian Government Js 


1 Times of despatch and receipt are not recorded. 

2 This phrase appeared only in the repetition of this telegram, received on May 28. 
Where the texts varied, the wording in the later telegram has been printed in square 
brackets. For the Russian text see D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. ii, No 341. 

3 No. 264. May 8 was probably the date on which the note was relayed from Reval, 
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completely at loss to understand what Soviet fleet the British Government 
means. As a matter of fact no part of the Naval forces of the Republic are 
engaged in any military preparations whatever and no attack on any Border 
State is contemplated by them. Soviet Russia’s policy is a policy of ease 
[peace] aimed at amicable solutions of all conflicts with other countries, and 
Soviet Russia+ takes up arms only when compelled to do so being attacked 
by others. Your above wireless cannot but induce the Soviet Government to 
think that there must be some hidden forces behind the scene trying to aggra- 
vate the relations between Great Britain and Russia and to entangle Great 
Britain into active operations in this case naval operations against Russia. 
At this juncture as in all previous similar cases, the Russian Government is 
of the opinion that by means of direct negotiations and of a frank and open 
exchange of views all causes of conflicts between Great Britain and Russia 
can be removed, and a complete settlement of all disagreements attained. 
We can declare categorically that if such negotiations including all pend- 
ing questions between both GovernmentsS shall not yet begin the fault lies 
not with the Soviet Government. No. 1355. The Peoples’ Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs, CHICHERIN. 


4 The word ‘reluctantly’ here appeared in the later telegram. 
5 The later telegram ended at this word. 


No. 268 


Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received May 20) 
No. 400 [198982/1259/30] 
STOCKHOLM, May 13, 1920 
My Lord, 

After the dinner at the Palace yesterday evening, given by the King of 
Sweden in honour of His Royal Highness, Prince Arthur of Connaught, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs told me that he had had that afternoon a long 
conversation with the Finnish Prime Minister [szc],1 who had spent the day in 
Stockholm on his way back to Helsingfors. M. Branting? was present at the 
conversation. Baron Palmstierna said that he had told M. Holsti that Sweden 
was animated with the friendliest feeling towards Finland, and that the 
Swedish Government were in favour of Finland securing Karelia and Petch- 
enga. Their feelings as to the Aland Islands, however, were different. The 
Islanders were openly stating that they would not accept the Autonomy, 
that had just been granted to them by the Finnish Government, and were 
constantly appealing to be incorporated with Sweden; and the Swedish 
people were considerably stirred by these appeals from their fellow country- 
men. He, therefore, suggested that the best solution of the difficulty would 
be for the two Governments to come to a friendly understanding on the 


! See No. 276 below. 2 Prime Minister of Sweden. 
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matter. He accordingly proposed to M. Holsti that, as the principle of self- 
determination had been generally accepted by all the Powers and put into 
practice in Schleswig and elsewhere, the Swedish and Finnish Governments 
should apply this principle to the Aland Islands. He only asked for a recogni- 
tion of the principle; all details as to method and time—whether now or 
in two or three years—to be settled later. M. Holsti absolutely refused to 
entertain such a proposal. Baron Palmstierna called his attention to the fact 
that this was the third occasion on which a Swedish Government had made 
proposals to the Finnish Government to come to a friendly agreement, and 
that the latter has every time flatly refused even to discuss the question. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the question is entering a critical 
phase. The Alanders are determined not to accept the Autonomy granted 
to them and, unless the Supreme Council takes up the question very shortly, 
they will in all probability bring matters to a head by declaring themselves 
incorporated with Sweden. 

What will then be the attitude of the Finnish Government? If they 
should take military measures against the Alanders a serious crisis will 
almost inevitably follow, for Swedish opinion, though slow to come to a 
conclusion, is unanimous on this question and would not tolerate Finnish 
reprisals in Aland. 

I remarked to Baron Palmstierna that as the Alanders were apparently 
on such good terms with the Swedish Government I hoped that the latter 
would not egg them on but rather give them counsels of moderation. He 
replied that they would do so, but that it was very difficult to curb national 
feeling when once thoroughly aroused. He insisted that the outlook was 
grave. He told me that he had spoken to the French Minister in the same 
strain. 

The King of Sweden came up to me a few minutes later and said that he 
had, when in London last month, pointed out to Your Lordship the dangerous 
situation that would be created should the Alanders take matters in their 
own hands, and present the world with a fait accompli.3 His Majesty begged 
me to telegraph to you that such a situation appeared not improbable at 
a no[t] very distant date. 

Mr. Branting also subsequently told me he was much concerned as to the 
intractability of the Finnish Government, and as to the course events were 
taking. 

I am inclined to think that the Swedish Government are not over-exaggerat- 
ing the likelihood of a crisis merely to ensure the question being dealt with 
by the Supreme Council, but rather because they are genuinely afraid of 
being confronted with a situation which would certainly imperil the relations 
between the two countries. 

As the Alanders seem quite determined to break loose from Finland and to 
declare their incorporation with Sweden would it not be advisable for His 
Majesty’s Government to consider the policy of gracefully supporting their 
claim? The question is a far reaching one owing to the strategic position of 

| 3 See No. 250. 
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the Islands and has been well summed up in Sir E. Howard’s despatch No. 
425 of September 22nd last.+ I have. &c 
3 °9 


COLVILLE BARCLAY 


P.S.—I am sending copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Helsingfors. 
4 Not printed. Sir E. Howard was at that time H.M. Minister at Stockholm. 


No. 269 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 564 Telegraphic: by bag [196943/188296/55]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 15, 1920 

Your telegram No. 547.! 

The differences in regard to Danzig seem almost irreconcilable, and I 
agree that it is a matter for the Supreme Council to settle. 

Whether they can discuss it at Spa or not, depends upon how soon Sir 
R. Tower can submit the alternative schemes. 

Repeated to Danzig No. 13. 

1 No. 265. 


No. 270 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received May 25) 


No. 337 [199545193/38] 
WARSAW, May 16, 1920 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 336! of May 15th I had the honour to report to Your 
Lordship certain statements made to me by Dr. Léonide Mikhailiw of the 
Ukrainian Diplomatic Mission at Warsaw, on the subject of the Polish- 
Ukrainian military operations. 

The objects of Dr. Léonide Mikhailiw’s visit to me only transpired at the 
end of the interview. They were: 

(a) To ascertain what truth there was in a report which appeared in the 
Polish press yesterday that the British fleet had been ordered to Odessa. 
Dr. Mikhailiw seemed to assume that if this report were true it could only 
mean that His Majesty’s Government contemplated the occupation of 
Odessa by the British naval forces in order to prevent that port from being 
occupied by the Ukrainians. This would be a great blow to the latter. I 
replied that I had no information about the movements of the British fleet 
in the Black Sea and that there was no reason to assume that His Majesty’s 
Government would take any measure hostile to the Ukrainians. 


1 Not printed. 
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(b) To ask whether now that the Hetman Petlura had established an 
Ukrainian Government on Ukrainian soil, His Majesty’s Government would 
accord it de facto recognition. I replied that I could only transmit his en- 
quiry to Your Lordship. Dr. Mikhailiw added that the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment was at the present moment established at Winnica pending its transfer 
to Kiev. 

Before revealing the real objects of his visit Dr. Mikhailiw, who was 
accompanied by his secretary who acted as interpreter, asked me whether 
I wanted any information about the Ukraine. I then questioned him on the 
subject of the economic agreement between the Poles and Ukrainians? and 
the probable present resources of the Ukraine in grain. He said that the 
clauses of that agreement contemplated the exchange of produce from the 
Ukraine against manufactured goods from Poland. He did not think that 
the Poles would be able to provide a large supply of the latter and he 
considered that the hands of the Ukrainian Government were in nowise 
tied as regards the disposal of any surplus grain they might have. At the 
present moment the Poles were bartering salt and petrol for phosphates. 
The Ukrainians were above all anxious for Manchester goods and British 
agricultural implements and they wished to exchange their stocks of grain 
for the above commodities. He was most emphatic about the desire of the 
Ukrainians to enter into close economic relations with Great Britain. He 
said that the Ukrainian Government would willingly give concessions to 
British firms and he made an earnest appeal that Great Britain should show 
a real interest in the development of his country. 

The Ukrainians are, of course, well aware of the practical interest which 
His Majesty’s Government have shown in the Baltic Provinces. Dr. Mikhailiw 
added that Great Britain was the most powerful nation in the world at the 
present moment and he implied that the Ukrainians wished close relations 
with her above everything. He said that the stocks of grain in the Ukraine, 
by which I understood him to mean the whole of the Ukraine and not only 
that portion freed from Bolshevik rule, would certainly be found to amount 
to 1,000,000 tons. The difficulty would be to transport it. It would have 
to be exported via Odessa but that port must be freed from Bolshevik 
occupation. He anticipated that this would happen very shortly. 

The railways of the Ukraine were thoroughly disorganised and they re- 
quired to be taken in hand. 

As I understand it, Russia had two granaries before the war, i.e., the 
Ukraine and the district east of the Volga. In view of the apprehended 
world shortage of wheat, it would seem very desirable for Great Britain to 
secure as large a share as possible of the wheat in the Ukraine. The high 
price of sugar would also appear to indicate the desirability of securing as 
much of the stocks now in the Ukraine as possible. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 The agreement concluded at the end of April, whereby the Polish Government recog- 
nized that of the Hetman Petlura, included a certain number of economic clauses. 
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No. 271 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received May 18, 12.40 p.m.) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [198585/67181/59] 
KOVNO, May 17, 1920, 6.36 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me to-day that there is a rupture of 
Lithuanian-Russian peace negotiations. Bolsheviks will only concede Vilna 
and-small portion of desired territory to Lithuania. 

Bolsheviks propose that an offensive against Poland be started immediately 
in which they should use eighteen divisions on front between Lukst—Molo- 
deczno and Lithuanians should take Vilna. Lithuanian Government has 
replied that this proposal cannot be considered until peace treaty is signed 
and ratified and further that circumstances might arise in which Lithuania 
would range herself on the side of Poland. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
asked me to inform you that it is important when making decision as to 
terms with Russia for Lithuanian Government to know if there is possibility 
of peaceful settlement of Lithuanian-Polish territorial dispute. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Riga. 


No. 272 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 582 Telegraphic [197348/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 18, 1920 
Your telegram No. 564.! 
We do not agree with suggestion that Polish credits should be used for 
Danzig: if a credit is required for the latter it should be separate. 
Please consult Sir William Goode? and ascertain whether there is any 
possibility of sending food from Allied credits. We see no particular reason 
for taking the lead in this matter. 


1 No. 266. 2 British Director of Relief at Paris from February 1919 to June 1920. 
No. 273 
Letter from Mr. Oliphant to Lieut.-Colonel Boger' (Danzig) 
[197726/100450/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 18, 1920 
Dear Colonel Boger, 


Sir Coote Hedley? has sent us a copy of your letter to him of May 5th 


1 British Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Germany—Poland Boundary Commission. 
2 Colonel Sir C. Hedley was a member of the Department of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in the War Office. 
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and has drawn our attention in particular to the question which you raise 
regarding the Dantzig boundary.? 

I gather that Sir Coote Hedley has already written to you on this matter.‘ 
I have no doubt however that you realise that, if the Commission considers 


3 The passages referred to read as follows: ‘The frontier which is going to cause the 
greatest anxiety is Danzig. There is no question that the frontier as fixed does not give the 
Free City a fair chance. They are far too tightly drawn. We have had masses of complaints 
and appeals to have the treaty altered. The vast majority are based on political and ethno- 
graphical grounds with which of course we are not concerned. After sifting them all we 
have however come across two which are of a purely economical nature and of vital im- 
portance. From Dirschau northwards to point 5 mentioned in the treaty there runs a 
dike to hold up the flood of the Vistula. The maintenance of this dike is insured by a most 
elaborate and expensive organisation of the labour and transport found by villages in the 
Free City. The Poles of course have no particular interest in the maintenance of this dike. 
Were it to go it would entail enormous loss of life and property. The relations of the Poles 
and the Danzigois are not of such a nature that one would care to leave the responsibility of 
the safety of the town in Polish hands. I do not of course mean that wanton damage is 
to be expected but there is such continual friction between the two parties that one cannot 
expect that a work of such capital importance could be safely left in these conditions. 

‘Another difficulty is at Hela. The Putziger Nehring is a sand bank which is kept together 
by the roots of the trees which grow on it. The Danzigois allege that the Poles are already 
cutting down the trees. If this is done the harbour will be silted up according to the experts. 

‘No doubt a solution will be found for these difficulties which we are now considering. 
But not within our power I fear. 

‘As regards the tracing of frontiers in general we have found that the most satisfactory 
frontiers are those, as a rule, which follow an administrative limit. When too much pains 
are taken to follow the exact ethnographical limits it too often follows that the inhabitants 
are cut off from their centres. These centres comprise the markets, the churches, the hos- 
pitals, the schools and all that makes up the life of the district. It is extraordinary how often 
one realises that say a German would rather be in Poland with the possibility of continuing 
his life in the old way than of being on the other side of the frontier with his means of 
livelihood cut off. 

‘Of course no-one is ever satisfied but on the whole it always seems to me wonderful that 
the line is as fair as it is considering the short time that was available to retrace the map of 
Europe. 

“The one exception is Danzig which I reallt [sic] think has been hard hit. 

‘One must hope that the great hardship which the inhabitants on the frontier now suffer 
will disappear with time. At any rate it is a case for only the two governments. I refer to 
the way in which the frontier is at present treated as a sort of Chinese Wall. It is ridiculous 
that when on one side of the frontier there is [? no] work for a man and on the other side 
work which wants labour that the man should not be able to get a pass. It is the same with 
the schools, churches and even doctors and midwives. The Poles are just as bad as the 
Germans over this or even worse. Their trouble is that they guard the frontiers with soldiers 
who only speak Polish or Russian. We hope that later they will take the advice of everyone 
here and replace them by properly trained customs officials. Then the pass system will be 
possible.’ 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Oliphant, dated June 6, Colonel Boger wrote that, on ex- 
amining the question more closely, he found that the safety of the dike depended ‘on the 
breaking of the ice i.e. on the control of the Vistula which must in any case be in Polish 
hands. In fact this is a matter which can only be settled in the Convention to be made be- 
tween the Poles and the Danzigois. . .. In order to give a moral support to this the actual 
delimitation of this part of the line will be left for the present.’ 

4 This letter of May 12, 1920, is not. printed. 
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that there are fair and equitable grounds for recommending any alterations 
in the boundary line as laid down in the treaty, the proper course is for them 
to make a recommendation through the Chairman to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors at Paris. 
Yours very truly, 
LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


No. 274 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received May 19, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 193 Telegraphic [198896/61232/59] 


RIGA, May 19, 1920, 2.40 p.m. 
Lettish Minister for Foreign Affairs confirms an impression received from 
several sources that French policy towards the Baltic States has undergone a 
sharp change. He is officially informed that a French High Commissioner 
is coming to Baltic Provinces and adds that a representative of group of 
French Banks with Russian interests which acts under M. Noulens, General 
Director! is already in Riga. This fact re-enforces my despatch No. 97.? 
France has just recognised both Latvia and Lithuania de facto and referred 
to possibility of de jure recognition. Minister for Foreign Affairs asks that 
if such recognition were coming from Allies news might be received from 
Great Britain first. I strongly support this request.’ 


1M. Joseph Noulens, formerly French Ambassador in Petrograd (1917-18) and since 
January 1920 a Senator for Gers. 2 No. 257. 

3 Mr. Harvey minuted on May 22: “This telegram shows the importance of speeding up the 
Tilden Smith scheme. At present this is hanging fire, as it is felt both by Mr. Tallents and 
the Department of Overseas Trade that Mr. Tilden Smith’s bank is not big enough to carry 
all the weight, and an effort is being made to broaden its basis by drawing in other banks. 
So long as the scheme can be pushed through before the French can step in, there is no 
particular hurry for granting “‘de jure’’ recognition.’ The minute was also signed by 
Mr. Gregory and initialled by Sir E. Crowe. 


No. 275 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received May 27) 


No. 120 [200183/146768/59] 
RIGA, May 19, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to refer to the negotiations proceeding between the 
National Metal and Chemical Bank and the three Baltic Governments. 
In my despatch No. 118 of the 11th May! I gave an interim account of these 
negotiations as they appeared when I left Reval on the 9th May. Mr. Young 
and Mr. Fortington are leaving for London by the steamship ‘St. Croix’ 


1 Not printed. 
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to-morrow, or as soon thereafter as a strike of dockers allows her to sail, and 
I think it desirable that I should attempt to give a more intimate account 
of the position than I have hitherto felt able to include in an official despatch. 
In so doing, I am conscious that I write with a local knowledge only of the 
negotiations as they have proceeded since I left London in February. 

In general, I believe that, in spite of much local discouragement, there 
remains a good prospect of carrying through the schemes in all three countries 
in much the same form as that in which they were originally submitted for 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government. It is true that there has been 
little apparent advance during the last two months. On the other hand, the 
flax contracts are, in practice, working both in Latvia and Lithuania on 
terms admittedly more advantageous to the Metal Bank than would have 
been secured unless that contract had been explicitly regarded as a pendant 
to the prospective bank and timber contracts. The Latvian Government, in 
particular, have observed their informal flax agreement in circumstances in 
which it has often been tempting to them to disengage themselves from their 
obligations. Moreover, the fundamental cause of the delay both in Latvia 
and Lithuania has lain in the fact that a general election was for the first 
time being held in both countries. The Lithuanian Prime Minister, I know, 
thinks that the contracts could have been settled and signed last January. 
But I believe it will prove in the long run better to have waited and to have 
given the newly elected Assembly an opportunity of discussing them free 
from any previous obligations. 

The opening sessions of the Latvian and Lithuanian Assemblies were, for 
reasons which have been dealt with in other despatches from myself and 
Colonel Ward,? made the occasion for a strong demonstration in favour of 
England, and I am sure that British influence has been sensibly increased 
and its basis broadened by these events. I hope that when the negotiations 
are resumed the effect of this strengthened confidence will be observed. As 
against this advantage must be set in particular the difficulties created by 
hostile propaganda. The most dangerous of these difficulties has been the 
persistent circulation of reports that I was financially interested in the Metal 
Bank, and that the Bank itself was a mere name without capital behind it 
designed to cover the operations of a German Jew. It is, perhaps, convenient 
that I should give Your Lordship here an official assurance that I have no 
personal interest, either present or prospective, in the Metal Bank or of any 
of its allied concerns, or in their present or proposed operations in these 
countries. Since the name of the supposed German Jew has been commonly 
given as ‘Wachter,’ I presume that the latter part of the story has been 
derived from the fact that Mr. Tilden Smith bought up during the war the 
merchant-house of Messrs. Bessler, Waechter. 

There are, however, certain features in the present stage of the negotiations 
which I think it right to deal with at some length and subject always to the 


2 e.g. Riga despatch No. 110 of May 3, not printed. Cf. Sir S. Tallents, Man and Boy 
(London, 1943), p. 381, for an account of the pro-British demonstration at the opening 
meeting of the Latvian Constituent Assembly on May 1. 
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reservation as to my restricted opportunities for observation with which I 
have prefaced this despatch. It has become plain during recent weeks that 
the organisation of the Metal Bank, both in London and in the Baltic, is 
defective. It came to my knowledge on the 11th May that the Metal Bank 
had not yet presented to the Latvian Government in respect of their flax 
agreement any accounts of sales. I was able to obtain privately a copy ofa 
complaint put forward by the Flax Department of the Ministry of Supply 
with regard to the unbusinesslike procedure of the bank. I attach (Enclosure 
1)3 a copy of that complaint, but, since it was given to me in the strictest 
confidence, I would ask that it may be so regarded in London and that in 
particular it may not be shown to the Metal Bank. I also attach (Enclosure 
2)3 copy of a formal letter addressed to me by officials of the same Department, 
to whom I conveyed informally my desire to support them in securing a 
precise fulfilment by the Bank of its obligations. I sent a strongly worded 
telegram on the 11th May? designed to bring the Metal Bank to a sense of its 
responsibilities, and, as this telegram was followed by a prompt advance of 
£50,000, I believe that the enquiries referred to in Your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 159 of the 15th May‘ had a useful effect. But the difficulties in question 
are not merely temporary; and, since they appear to be due largely to 
personal considerations, I think it may not be inappropriate to an official 
despatch to attempt some examination of them here... .5 

In my despatch No. 97 of the 22nd April,® I emphasised the desirability 
of placing the proposed Baltic banks as quickly as possible on a wider 
foundation. In general, the events of the last month have reinforced that 
opinion. The arrival of a representative of the New York Guarantee Trust 
at Reval has excited some speculation as to possible American competition. 
Again, however little chance there may be of French capital being forth- 
coming on a sufficient scale to meet the needs of the Baltic States, the recent 
change of French policy towards these States and the arrival of a representa- 
tive of M. Noulens’ ‘consortium’ of French banks with interests in Russia 
are not without significance. The action already taken by French interests 
to defeat the proposals of the Metal Bank suggest that they would desire to 
prevent adequate British support being given to the Baltic States, even if 
they cannot substitute for it a sufficient support of their own. On every 
ground, therefore, I would now press for a broadening of the basis, not only 
of the banking, but also, if possible, of the timber and flax schemes; for I 
believe that such a broadening would both assist in securing the acceptance of 
the schemes by the Baltic Governments and ensure that they were developed 
in the best interests of British trade in general. 

S. G. TALLENTS 

3 Not printed. 

4 Not printed. In this tiga Lord Curzon said that ‘in reply to enquiries Mr. Tilden 
Smith had asserted that his agents particularly Burrage had been furnished all along with 
full particulars of prices sales etc’. 

5 The next two paragraphs dealt with the personalities of Mr. Tilden Smith and Mr. 
Fortington and with the reputation of Mr. Bieman, the Latvian commercial representative 
in London. | 6 No. 257. 
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No. 276 


Mr. Kidston! (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received May 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 471 Telegraphic [199234/1259/30}] 
HELSINGFORS, May 20, 1920, 7.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 153? and Stockholm telegram No. 144.2 

Conversation at Stockholm was not with Finnish Prime Minister but with 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who today confirmed to me general accuracy of 
Mr. C. Barclay’s (? account) adding that Swedes had offered their supportin the 
Carelia Pechenga question if Finns accept their proposals for Aland settlement. 

Doctor Holsti had not refused absolutely but had promised to submit pro- 
posal to his Government at the same time holding out no hope of acceptance. 
I understand that formal refusal of offer has now been addressed to Swedish 
Minister here. When questioned as to the possibility of the islanders them- 
selves taking immediate action Doctor Holsti was very vague but expressed the 
opinion that any such development would be at the request of the Swedish 
(? socialists). He seemed to be quite ignorant as to the present state of opinion 
in the islands but promised to telegraph for information and let me know. 

Finnish Government had no intention of taking any steps to compel 
islanders to accept autonomy law. They hoped that liberal measure would 
be its own recommendation and that in the next few months the islanders 
would see the wisdom of accepting it. If on the other hand they retorted by 
declaring outright for union with Sweden he did not believe any Finnish 
Government could for a moment accept such a solution. He refused to be 
more explicit. 

It seems impossible to find any Finn who will give an unbiassed opinion 
on the Aland situation and the inaccessibility of the islanders makes it 1m- 
possible to obtain here any independent opinion on what is passing there. 
I could probably if desired send up a reliable agent from here, but it would 
take time and cost money and I do not propose to do so unless instructed to.3 

Repeated Stockholm. 

1 Mr. Kidston had been appointed H.M. Minister at Helsingfors in succession to Lord 
Acton on April 30, 1920. 

2 Not printed. Foreign Office telegram No. 153 of May 19 to Helsingfors asked for 


observations on Stockholm telegram No. 144 of May 14 which gave a brief account of the 
interviews recorded in No. 268. 

3 On May 26 Lord Hardinge noted that ‘M. Donner [the Finnish Minister in London] 
called today and said that his Govt. had heard that the Alanders were approaching the 
Great Powers direct to ask them whether, if they decide to break away from Finland and 
to join Sweden, they will be allowed to do so. He asked that we should dissuade them from 
doing so. 

‘I told him that this was the first I had heard of any idea of the Alanders approaching 
this Govt. direct, but that it was not possible for me to reply to or even to discuss a hypo- 
thetical case. 

‘He agreed. H.’ 

Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I am sure that the Powers would say Ask the League and this 
would make Lord R. Cecil [Chairman of the League of Nations Union] happy for 6 months. 
C. 26/5.’ 
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No. 277 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received May 23, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 474 Telegraphic [199362/61232/59| 
HELSINGFORS, May 22, 1920, 3 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me last night that an Esthonian Mission 
was expected here shortly to ask for de jure recognition of their country by 
Finland. What attitude ought Finnish Government to adopt? 

I said I had no instructions but that it seemed to me personally that this 
was a matter which they ought to decide for themselves. He then begged 
that I would telegraph to ask whether Great Britain had any intention, in 
view of conclusion of peace between Esthonia and Soviet Russia, of according 
de jure recognition in near future, and I promised to do so. I gather the 
Finns are anxious to be amongst the first to recognise Esthonia, but fear 
action on their part might be premature.! 

Repeated to Warsaw, Riga and Reval. 


1 Lord Curzon minuted this telegram: “The de jure recognition of the Baltic States is a 
matter for the next Peace Conference. I have thought of bringing it up there, and perhaps 
of sounding the Allies in advance. ... C. 28/5’. 

Subsequently, in his telegram No. 495 of June 8 from Helsingfors, Mr. Kidston reported 
that, since they had received no answer to their enquiries, the Finnish Government pre- 
sumed that there was no objection on the part of the Powers to their granting such recog- 
nition. They had therefore taken steps accordingly. 


No. 278 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received May 23, 11 a.m.) 
No. 475 Telegraphic (199363/1259/30] 


HELSINGFORS, May 22, 1920, 8 p.m. 

My telegram No. 471.! 

At an informal dinner given last night by President of Republic Prime 
Minister told me Governor of Aaland Islands had now reported local Diet, 
which Doctor Erich described as an unofficial body whose decisions had only 
moral force, might quite possibly in the near future declare Islands incorpo- 
rated with Sweden. Finnish Government could not possibly recognize validity 
of such a decision and might have to take measures to enforce their authority. 

He earnestly begged that Great Powers would at once issue a declaration 
of disinterestedness in Aaland question, his view being that whole Swedish 
Campaign of propaganda and attitude of Islanders themselves were in a 
large measure due to conviction that if they agitated for long enough Great 
Powers would intervene in favour of Sweden’s claims. 

I suggested effect of such a declaration might perhaps be exactly the 
opposite of that which he anticipated and that Sweden if once given a free 

t No. 276. 
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hand might take advantage of any difficulties in which Finland might find 
herself in her negotiations in (sic)? peace with Soviet Russia to settle Aaland 
question out of hand in accordance with her own wishes. His Excellency 
scouted idea that Sweden would ever dream of coming to blows with 
Finland over Aaland question if once she were convinced that she could not 
hope for any sympathy or support from Great Powers. I said I had not 
yet had time to study the matter very profoundly but that it seemed to me 
that His Excellency might be grossly under-estimating strength of Swedish 
popular opinion on this question. 

I then asked who was to make declaration, and I understood his proposal 
was that it should be made by Supreme Council. I pointed out that the 
Supreme Council had already let it be understood that they could not. . .3 
question and that even if they gave a formal declaration, League of Nations 
might still have a word to say in the matter. 

Doctor Erich persisted in his request for a formal declaration of disin- 
terestedness and later in the evening Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to 
me in same sense. I replied that I could only report to your Lordship what 
they had said and pointed out that as this was a matter which did not con- 
cern Great Britain alone they should also speak to my French and Italian 
Colleagues. They said that they would do so. 


2 Thus in the original. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 279 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received May 28) 
No. 351 [200394/40430/55] 


Very confidential WARSAW, May 22, 1920 


My Lord, 

I saw M. Patek yesterday for the first time since his return from his visits 
to Paris and Rome.' I asked him whether he was satisfied with the results of 
those visits. He replied in the affirmative, and stated that the visits had been 
useful. 

He said that the Polish Minister in London, whom he had seen on several 
occasions, had informed him of the point of view of His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the war between Poland and the Bolsheviks. 

M. Miullerand and other French Government officials had listened with 
interest to M. Patek’s explanation of Polish policy with regard to the Bol- 
sheviks. He had been received with open arms at Rome where, in fact, he 
said he had been spoilt. He had been met at the station by officials of the 
Foreign Office who had likewise seen him off on his return to Poland. 

The cordiality of M. Patek’s reception at Rome is no doubt in great part 
due to the intervention of my Italian colleague, who happened to be in 
Rome at the same time and who loses no occasion for flattering the Poles. 


! M. Patek had left Warsaw on April 17 to visit Paris and Rome. 
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I am also inclined to think that M. Patek purposely dwelt on the warmth 
of his reception at Rome because I had heard, some time ago, that he had 
noticed the absence of British officials at the station when he arrived in and 
departed from London. 

M. Patek went on to say that his impression was that the Governments 
of the three principal Allied Powers understood the situation of Poland. On 
the other hand, it was true to say that the parties of the Left in the Allied 
- countries were hostile to Poland. He explained this fact by supposing that 
these parties imagined that the present day Poland did not differ from the 
Poland of the 18th and previous centuries and that the Poles were a people 
inspired by imperialistic aims. He had therefore done his best to get into 
touch with the Socialists both in France and in Italy in order to explain to 
them that Poland was a thoroughly democratic country, that there were 
more peasants in the Polish Diet than in any other Assembly in Europe; that 
the Chief of the State was essentially democratic, and that the Ministers 
were not drawn from the upper classes. He had even invited the ‘Humanité’ 
and the ‘Avanti’ to send representatives to him to whom he could explain 
the attitude of Poland towards the Bolsheviks. Neither paper had taken 
advantage of the invitation. 

M. Patek then referred to the proposed Polish peace conditions and said 
that he had been the author of the allusion to the frontiers of 1772. He said 
that, after much reflection, he had referred to those frontiers as being the 
line which would be most easily understood by Poland and foreign opinion. 
He had not demanded the annexation of all territories comprised within the 
1772 boundary, but disannexation from Russia of those territories. If he 
had suggested that the eventual Polish eastern frontier should be the line 
either held by the Polish army at the time the peace conditions were put 
forward or some future line which that army might hold he would have 
been accused of imperialistic aims. 

He then gave me what I believe to be an accurate diagnosis of the Bolshevik 
attitude in the recent abortive peace pourparlers. He said that the Bolsheviks 
had probably been sincere when they first approached the Polish Govern- 
ment at the end of December on the subject of peace negotiations. But 
having since that date finally disposed of General Denikin’s army, made 
peace with Esthonia, and discovered the readiness of Latvia and Lithuania 
to enter into peace negotiations, the Bolshevik attitude had changed and the 
Polish Government felt that the objection of the Soviet Government to 
Borysow as a meeting-place was only an excuse for prolonging the prelimin- 
ary peace pourparlers whilst preparing another offensive against Poland. The 
Polish General Staff knew that whilst the wrangle over the meeting-place 
for the peace negotiations was taking place the Bolsheviks were accumulating 
material of war and troops for a final onslaught on Poland. The correct- 
ness of the information of the Polish General Staff had been subsequently 
proved by the capture, in the first few days of the Polish counter-offensive and 
within a comparatively limited extent of territory, of 200 locomotives, 2,000 
waggons and 5,000 machine-guns. Had the Poles delayed their counter- 
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offensive until the present dry weather they would have exposed their army 
to a very serious attack and would probably never have captured the above- 
mentioned railway material, &c. He admitted to me that whilst discussions 
were in progress with the Bolsheviks regarding the meeting-place, Marshal 
Pilsudski had said to him that he, M. Patek, must bring matters to a head 
one way or the other as from a military point of view the Poles could not 
afford to wait. M. Patek must either make peace at once or Marshal 
Pilsudski would have to act. 

I asked M. Patek what were his views about the further progress of events. 
He replied that I probably knew that the Bolsheviks had delivered a very 
serious attack on the Northern Section of the Polish line. The Poles had had 
to give ground and their position was not yet re-established. He anticipated 
that it would be re-established in five or six days, as reinforcements were 
being sent up to that part of the front. Until, however, the Poles had re- 
established their position in that part of the line they could not make any 
advances to the Bolsheviks. I gathered from the foregoing that the Polish 
Government will very shortly approach the Soviet Government in the sense 
of resuming peace pourparlers. 

M. Patek then made a most interesting admission which amounted to the 
- fact that alternative peace conditions had been drafted. He showed me a 
dossier containing the latest draft conditions of peace which had only just 
been worked out by his staff. This encourages me to believe that the Poles 
will modify, or have modified, their original terms. 

I enquired whether M. Patek was accurately informed about the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government and British public opinion with regard to the 
war between the Poles and the Soviet Government. I said that I presumed 
he had received accurate reports on the subject from Prince Sapieha. As 
I rather inferred from M. Patek’s reply that there was some doubt in his 
mind on the subject, I gave M. Patek the following account of the attitude 
of Great Britain towards the above question by the light of indications I have 
received from your Lordship’s Department as well as from a careful perusal 
of the press. 

I said that we felt that as long as the war continued in this or any part of 
Europe it was impossible for Europe as a whole to return to normal conditions 
and yet a return to approximately normal conditions was more than ever 
essential. Owing to the shortage of wheat, &c., the next Winter would be a 
trying one in every respect. If war between Poland and the Bolsheviks were 
to drag on into the Winter I thought that Poland at all events would be 
faced with a most critical situation. I said that surely he himself, if he thought 
that the war was going to be prolonged over next Winter, would feel pro- 
foundly depressed. 

M. Patek was visibly impressed by the foregoing remarks. He observed 
that it was essential for Poland to come to some stable settlement with the 
Bolshevik Government. I said that I hoped the Poles would not be manceuvred 
into the position into which the Bolsheviks had at one time manceuvred the 
Germans, i.e., a state of things which was neither peace nor war. He replied 
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that the Poles would not tolerate an armistice, and that they must have a 
definite settlement one way or the other with the Bolsheviks. 

It is only right to report to your Lordship that there is considerable 
bitterness against England at the present moment in this country. The 
numerous questions in Parliament about the Polish counter-offensive and 
the ill-informed criticism in the Polish press of the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government and of their supposed protection of the Bolsheviks as evidenced 
by the mission from the Labour Party to Russia? and the opening of negotia- 
tions with the Russian co-operatives are a constant source of irritation to the 
Poles. There are persons in this country, whose opinion is entitled to con- 
sideration, who allege that the French are making capital out of the supposed 
attitude of Great Britain and of His Majesty’s Government towards Poland 
in her present conflict with the Bolsheviks in order to damage us as much as 
possible in the eyes of the Poles. haves Rec 


HorRAcE RUMBOLD 


~ 2 A joint delegation of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress and 
the Labour Party had left England on April 28 to inquire into the economic and social 
conditions of Soviet Russia. Cf. Vol. VIII, No. 4, minute 5. 


No. 280 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [198585/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 26, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Kovno telegram No. 59 (of May 17th).! 
Do you consider there is any possibility of Lithuania joining Bolsheviks in 
a joint offensive against Poland ?2 


! No. 271. 

2 The answer to this question appears to be given by No. 283 below and by Kovno 
telegram No. 66 of May jo (not printed) in which Col. Ward said that ‘it would be wrong 
to judge present issue as a matter of party politics or of comparative (sic) sympathy (sic) 
with Poles or Bolsheviks’. He added: ‘Lithuanian point of view is to throw in their weight on 
stronger side as only means of maintaining separate ... [text uncertain] existence. British 
military Mission here informs me feeling of army would incline more towards co-operation 
with Bolsheviks than with Poles but I doubt as to whether this feeling exists among civilian 
population.’ 


No. 281 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received Fune 3) 
No. 114 [201473/188296/55] 
My Lord, DANZIG, May 27, 1920 
With reference to your telegram No. 564' of May 15th to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris, repeated to me, approving the proposal that the 


1 No. 269. 
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question of Danzig should be referred to the Supreme Council at Spa, I 
have the honour to transmit herewith a full report on the question, on 
pages 13-14 of which will be found the conclusions which I venture to submit 
for the consideration of the Supreme Council. I have the honour to suggest 
that the report should be printed, and given such circulation as Your 
Lordship may think desirable, in time for the meeting at Spa. 

I am sending a copy of the report to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 
and to the Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 281 


Memorandum by Sir Reginald Tower, Temporary Administrator of Danzig for the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers and League of Nations High Commissioner 


DANZIG, May 28, 1920 
Danzig under the Treaty 

By Articles 100 to 108 of the Treaty of Versailles, Section XI, provisions 
were made respecting the Free City of Danzig. 

In these Articles two main points were formulated :— 

1. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers would establish the town 
of Danzig as a Free City and place it under the protection of the League 
of Nations. 

2. Poland should receive substantial privileges in the Free City for the 
special purpose of developing her foreign trade. 


Danzig, a Free City 


It was at first proposed to give to the Free City the appellation of Hanse- 
atic, ‘Freie Hansastadt Danzig’. Although this was afterwards dropped, the 
inhabitants of Danzig cling to the ancient traditions of their city and read 
into the provisions of Articles 102 and 103 a revival of its glorious past. 
Polish Privileges 

As to the privileges to be conferred on Poland by Article 104, a wide 
difference in interpretation was shown from the outset, the people of Danzig 
construing the clauses of that Article as assistance to be rendered by Poland 
to Danzig notably in (6) as regards the conduct of the foreign relations of 
Danzig abroad, while the Poles argued that the spirit of the Peace Treaty 
was to give them complete ‘control and administration’ within the Free 
City of Danzig, whether in regard to foreign relations, Customs, waterways, 
railways, posts, &c. 


Temporary Administrator and High Commissioner. Appointment as 


In October 1919, I was appointed as Temporary Administrator of Danzig. 
After several visits to Paris, during which I had the opportunity of discussing 
matters with the Polish Peace Delegation and subsequently with the delegates 
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from Germany and Danzig, I proceeded to Danzig in February 1920. In 
the same month I was appointed by the Council of the League of Nations as 
High Commissioner of the League at Danzig. 


German Property at Danzig. (Article 107) 


The initial difficulty which confronted me was the scope of Article 107 
of the Peace Treaty, which provided that ‘all property situated within the 
territory of the Free City of Danzig belonging to the German Empire or to 
any German State shall pass to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
for transfer to the Free City of Danzig or to the Polish State, as they may 
consider equitable’. 

Considering that the trade of Danzig was relatively insignificant and that 
the activities of the city lay largely in the military and naval establishments 
belonging to the German Empire or Prussian State, it was clear that the more 
important part of the property to be transferred consisted of the Arsenal, 
Imperial Dockyard, rifle factory, artillery depot, &c., all of which can easily 
and profitably be converted to commercial uses. Possession of these would 
go far towards an effective and remunerative position in the city. Although 
I consulted the Authorities in Paris and London I was unable to obtain any 
guiding principle as to the division of the German property under Article 
107, and am little further advanced to-day. 

Suffice it to say that the standpoint of the Danzigers was from the beginning 
a strong reluctance to cede any of the property in their city to the Poles, 
while the Poles, confident that the Peace Treaty conferred on them the 
control and administration of practically all revenue-bearing departments in 
Danzig, claimed with insistence all pertaining to the special administrations 
mentioned in Article 104, and at the same time claimed buildings and 
establishments throughout the city which were remote from any apparent 
Polish connection, e.g., the Technical High School, barracks, &c. 

In my position as Temporary Administrator, I expressed my inability to 
accede to the Polish claims until I should have received from the Supreme 
Council a ruling on the method of executing Article 107. 


Paralysis of Business 


The immediate result of this unfortunate delay has been a paralysis of 
business in Danzig. Not only are the large establishments, such as the 
dockyard, &c., working with a small staff, but the uncertainty of tenure has 
prevented any possibility of inducing important firms to take up concessions 
or expend capital within the city. | 


Danzig-Polish Treaty 

The first duty entrusted to me by the Supreme Council was to furnish 
technical details to enable them to negotiate at Paris the Treaty between 
Danzig and Poland under Article 104 of the Peace Treaty. It had been my 
intention, on arriving at Danzig in February, to endeavour to create a 
more friendly atmosphere between the two parties concerned in order that 
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steps might be taken without delay towards effecting combined interest in 
the administration of Danzig. It was made clear to both parties that the 
speedy development of Danzig as a commercial port would redound equally 
to the benefit of Danzig and Poland. Starting from the axiom that Danzig 
was necessary for Poland and that Poland was necessary for Danzig, the best 
method of bringing the two peoples together in a spirit of enlightened self- 
interest seemed to lie in the gradual introduction of Polish officials in the 
Danzig Departments, especially those affected by Article 104, in order that, 
by the time the Treaty between Danzig and Poland could be concluded, the 
co-operation of the two peoples would be a fait accompli. In complete con- 
cord with M. Biesiadecki, the Polish Commissioner-General at Danzig, I 
endeavoured to initiate this policy. 


Abortive plans for co-operation 


Our efforts were frustrated by the antipathy shown on both sides, antipathy 
unfortunately enhanced by a series of incidents on the Polono—Danzig 
frontiers. Instead of working in conjunction with the Polish Commissioner- 
General towards inaugurating an era of common effort, I found myself 
compelled to make continual representations to the Polish Representative on 
frequent occurrences, e.g., violation of Danzig territory by armed Polish 
troops, complaints of various kinds brought by Danzigers against Polish 
guards, the occupation of the Danzig end of the Vistula bridge at Dirschau, 
&c., &c. 


Ill-feeling between Danzig and Poland 


In consequence of the inimical attitude towards each other, I felt con- 
strained to postpone any introduction of Polish officials into the Danzig 
Departments. At the numerous meetings which took place between Repre- 
sentatives of Danzig and Poland under my presidency, it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the time was not ripe for any joint administration 
at Danzig. Incidents were occurring which embittered the feelings of Dan- 
zigers and Poles towards one another, and my representations to the Polish 
Government, whether through the Polish Commissioner-General or direct 
to Polish officials visiting Danzig, remained for the most part without effect. 


Difficult points in interpretation of Article 104 


It may be considered that more progress might have been made towards 
drafting the Treaty, and I propose therefore to touch very briefly on a few 
points of special difficulty referring in particular to the port of Danzig. 

Each one of the following expressions used in Article 104 appears to admit 
of wide differences of interpretation :— 

‘Free City’. 

“The free use and service of all waterways’, &c. 

‘To ensure to Poland the control and administration of the Vistula’. 

‘The right to develop and improve’. 

‘The right to lease or purchase’. 
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Clause (2) ensures to Poland the free use and service of all waterways, 
docks, &c., within the Free City necessary to Polish imports and exports. 
It seems therefore evident that such waterways, docks, &c., belong to Danzig, 
special privileges being conferred on Poland to enable her imports and exports 
to be carried out to the best advantage. If the Danzig ownership were not 
admitted, the whole clause would be redundant. 

Clause (3) cannot be reconciled with the preceding clause, since it gives 
control and administration of the most vital part of the Free City to Poland. 
Nevertheless, no mention is made of ownership. 

Clause (4) ensures to Poland the right to develop and improve the water- 
ways, docks, basins, &c. and the right to lease or purchase land and other 
property necessary to such development and improvement. Ownership by 
Danzig is assumed. 

The above clauses require explanation and amplification, in order to 
avoid future friction. In accordance with clause (4) Poland might claim 
the whole of the Free City as necessary to development and improvement. 
In fact, it may fairly be argued that the larger portion of the Free City will 
be necessary for the development and improvement of the port and water- 
ways. A special point which arises is whether the assessment of the cost of 
any property which Poland wished to purchase should be in the hands of 
the High Commissioner of the League of Nations, or if not, in whom? 


Property in Danzig. (Article 107) 


Property in connection with the port and waterways of Danzig may be 
divided roughly between three classes :— 


(a) Buildings, including dockyards, engineering and other workshops, 
light-houses, warehouses, offices, factories, granaries, &c. 

(6) Floating material, including floating docks, cranes, dredgers, ice- 
breakers, tugs, barges, steamboats, buoys and navigation material. 

(c) Undeveloped land, consisting of land not yet developed, situated on 
the banks of the harbour and of the River Vistula. 


The ownership of these three classes of property 1s divided between the 
following :— 

(1) Late German property, now held by the Allied Powers for disposal 
under Article 107. 

(11) Property belonging entirely to private firms and individuals, Danzig 

citizens and others. 

(iii) Property belonging to the Danzig Municipality. 

The private and municipal property (ii and ii above) includes three 
ship-building and ship-repairing yards, sugar refineries, granaries, timber- 
yards, tugs, barges, warehouses and other valuable land and buildings 
intimately connected with the future of the harbour and necessary to its 
existence. It may be assumed that the Treaty cannot have contemplated 
confiscation of this private or municipal property, yet by Article 104 the 
control and administration of the waterways, the efficiency of which is 
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vital to this property, is give#to Poland, apparently without any safeguard 
to the private and municipal owners as to representation in the control and 
administration of what so closely affects their interests. 

The administration of the Vistula must include the upkeep of river-banks, 
sluices, dykes, &c., and for this purpose instant action must be taken to 
repair and stop any leaks which occur in the dykes. As to the dykes in the 
Danzig area the people best qualified to guard them and act with promp- 
titude are the Danzigers living on the spot. Yet the Treaty gives to Poland 
the control and administration of the Vistula. The dykes and sluices cannot 
be separated from the Vistula and the Free City cannot with justice be de- 
prived of at any rate an important voice in their control and administration. 


Provisional Agreements with Poland and Germany 


During the whole period from February to May I continued to furnish 
the Conference of Ambassadors with detailed reports on the above difficulties 
and on all matters concerning the City of Danzig. In order to carry on 
urgent business, particularly in connection with railways, customs, posts, &c., 
I signed a provisional arrangement with Poland in April; I had previously 
signed a provisional agreement with Germany in regard to coal and manu- 
factured articles. 


Visit to Warsaw 


In April I paid a short visit to Warsaw and found abundant evidence of 
the impatience of Poland with regard to the Treaty with Danzig. Marshal 
Pilsudski conveyed to.me a serious warning on this subject, and General 
Haller, the Polish Chief of Staff, asked for my consent to station Polish 
guards along the whole eastern frontier of the Danzig territory.2 At the same 
time the Polish Government were pressing a demand for the cession of the 
Island of Holm, situated in the Port of Danzig, for a naval base for the six 
ex-German torpedo-boats allotted to them by the Allied Powers.3 


Visit to Parts 

Events were developing so rapidly that I thought it necessary to lay the 
whole case before the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris. On April 29th 
and May 7th I was heard by the Ambassadors.4 I submitted to Their 
Excellencies that I was unable to reconcile the conception of a ‘Free City’ 
with compliance with the requests of Poland. Furthermore, that the interpre- 
tation of Article 104 by Danzig on the one side and Poland on the other was 
so divergent that it seemed hopeless to attempt to carry out the provisions 
of the Article until some definite ruling should be given as to the intentions 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers with regard to safeguarding 
the freedom of the City. I stated that, if the Polish interpretation were to 
be accepted, Danzig would become a Polish town immediately, nothing 
remaining to her save a Municipality and eventually a Constitution, without 
any adequate resources, and that the protection of the League of Nations 


2 See enclosure in No. 252. 3 See enclosure in No. 254. 
4 See Nos. 262 and 265. 
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by which her status as a Free City was to be gharanteed would become both 
ineffective and meaningless. 


Decisions of Ambassadors 


At the meeting on the 7th May the Conference of Ambassadors resolved 
that Poland should not establish military or naval base within the Free City 
of Danzig. So far as concerned the Port of Danzig, a scheme was proposed 
by the British Ambassador whereby the entire port should be placed under 
the control and administration of a Harbour Board, composed of repre- 
sentatives of Danzig, Poland and the League of Nations. Though this scheme 
was not formally adopted as a decision of the Conference, it was agreed that 
it should be submitted as a suggestion to the two parties concerned. Lastly, 
as to the manner of executing Article 107, permission was given to me as 
Temporary Administrator to transfer any of the property provided both 
parties agreed. There is as yet no indication of the likelihood of such agree- 
ment being reached. 


Danzig and Polish texts of Draft Treaty 


I had, before proceeding to Paris, called upon both the Danzigers and the 
Poles to furnish me with their views in writing on the Treaty to be negotiated 
between them. I append to this statement the two texts I have received. 
The Polish draft (Annex A)5 was prepared in the autumn of last year and has 
been only partially altered. It may be taken as substantially the view of the 
Polish Government. That emanating from the Danzig side (Annex B)5 has 
been prepared by Herr Sahm, Oberbiirgermeister of Danzig. This has not 
been submitted to any body in Danzig, but, though Herr Sahm alone is 
responsible for it, it may be regarded as a fairly correct statement of the 
views and wishes of Danzig. I trust shortly to have the advantage of a 
representative body in the shape of a Constituent Assembly elected on 
May 16th, the ‘duly appointed representatives of the Free City’, to draw up 
the Constitution. As soon as the 120 representatives can meet, I shall entrust 
them with the task of preparing a draft Treaty. 


Analysis of Polish and Danzig draft proposals 
The following analysis shows the main proposals put forward by either side :— 


POLAND DANzIG 
Foreign Affairs 
Poland to exercise diplomatic and Danzig to have the right to 
consular protection of all citizens of diplomatic and consular representa- 
Danzig. tion abroad, but in the event of her 
Poland to exercise control over not desiring to avail herself of that 
foreigners resident in Danzig. right the duty to fall on Poland. 


The Polish residents in Danzig to 
visa passports of Danzig citizens go- 
ing abroad. 
5 Not printed. 
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Customs 


Danzig to be placed within the 
Polish Customs union. 

Customs in Danzig to be levied 
by Polish officials. 

The free zone to be administered, 
controlled and altered at will by the 
Polish Authorities. 

Taxes on vessels entering the free 
zone to be levied by Polish Authori- 
ties for expenses and improvements 
of the Port. 


No Custonis frontier between Dan- 
zig and Poland. 

Danzig to have independent Cus- 
toms administration. 

Danzig and Poland to have an 
equal voice in fixing the common 
Customs tariff. 

Danzig to have the obligation to 
maintain, administer and, if neces- 
sary, extend the free zone. 


Harbour, Vistula and Railways 


These to be handed over without 
qualification to Poland, who will 
also have the right to acquire by 
forced expropriation any land which 
she may consider necessary for their 
administration or development. (It 
was made clear to Sir R. Tower at 
Warsaw by the Polish Minister of 
Railways, the Prime Minister, &c., 
that Danzig was to form one of the 
principal Polish railway centres.) 


These to be placed under the 
control of a Board containing three 
representatives of Poland and three 
of Danzig, with an expert appointed 
by the League of Nations as chair- 


man. 


Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 


These to be handed over without 
qualification to Poland. 


Communication between Poland 
and the Port of Danzig to be placed 
under the above-named Board. 

All other communications to be 
under the control of the Free City. 


Military and Naval Forces 


Poland to have complete freedom 
to conduct military and naval opera- 
tions, and to establish military and 
naval bases in Danzig territory. 

Poland to have the exclusive nght 
to aerial stations in and sole control 
of aerial traffic over the territory of 
the Free City. 

Poland to have the sole right to 
wireless stations in the area. 


Danzig makes no proposals under 
this head, maintaining that the 
Treaty gives Poland no military or 
naval rights in Danzig.® 


. © Note in original: ‘On May 7th, 1920, it was decided by a resolution of the Conference 
of Ambassadors in Paris that Poland should not be authorised to establish any military or 


naval base in Danzig.’ 
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Principle at Issue 


It will be seen from the above analysis that on every point of any importance 
the two drafts are completely and irreconcilably at variance. They represent 
an extreme statement of the cases put forward on either side, and it would 
be impossible to accept either without a wide and I think unnecessary 
divergence from Article 104 of the Treaty of Peace. But before attempting 
to find the mean term between the two extremes it is essential to resolve the 
difference of principle between the two opposing views, i.e., whether Danzig 
is, while enjoying a limited municipal autonomy, to form in fact an integral 
part of the Polish State under Polish administration, or whether in accordance 
with Article 102 it is to be a Free City under the protection of the League of 
Nations, in which Poland is to enjoy privileges primarily of an economic 
character. That the latter more nearly represents the spirit of the Treaty 
and the views of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers seems to be 
shown by the following passage in the covering note of the 16th June, 1919, 
to the German Delegation :— 


‘The town of Danzig is to be constituted a Free City, so that the inhabitants 
will be autonomous and not come under Polish rule and will form no part 
of the Polish State. Poland will be given certain economic rights in Danzig.” 


Proposals for a Settlement 


Assuming therefore that it is the desire of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, while according the utmost economic benefits to Poland, to 
maintain the reality of a Free City, I venture to submit the following proposals, 
which in my opinion are best adapted to carry out, in that spirit, the pro- 
visions of Article 104. (The numbers correspond to the sections of that Article.) 


1. The Polish customs tariff, as fixed by the Polish Government, shall equally 
apply in Danzig, but shall there be administered by Danzig officials.® 

2. In order to ensure to Poland the ‘free use and service’ of waterways, docks, basins, 
wharves, @&c., the control and administration of these shall be exclusively vested 
in a harbour Board composed of an equal number of representatives of Danzig and 
Poland, with a neutral chairman appointed by the League of Nations,9 which 
shall for this purpose have control and administration of the property referred to in 
Article 107, in so far as this ts connected with the port and waterways, and shall 
apply the revenues derived therefrom to the maintenance and development of the 
port and waterways. 

3. The control and administration of the Vistula within the area of the Free City 
and the upkeep of all dykes, sluices, @c., necessary to the safety of Danztg, 
shall rest with the above Board.'© 

7 See B.F.S.P., vol. 112, p. 249. 

8 Note in original: “The customs administration of Luxemburg, which formed part of the 
German customs union, was in the hands of Luxemburg officials. A study of this system 
should supply the necessary precedent for the present somewhat analogous case.’ 

9 Note in original: ‘This suggestion was put forward by the Council of Ambassadors for 
the consideration of the two parties.’ 

10 Note in original: ‘It would appear from Article 16 of the Treaty of the 28th June between 
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A Board of a similar character and composition shall be established for the 
purpose of running the railway system in the Free City area. 

Posts, telegraphs and telephones tn the area of the Free City shall be administered 
by the Free City: but Poland shall have the right to establish an office to handle 
all such communications between Poland and foreign countries passing through 
the port. 

4. The necessary powers for development and improvement under section 4 of 
Article 104 shall be vested in the above Boards. 

5. A solution on the lines of the so-called minority treaties is ; indicated. 

6. Poland shall undertake diplomatic and consular protection of Danzig citizens 
abroad: but Danzig shall have the right to appoint commercial commissioners in 
foreign countries uf she desires. The direction of foreign policy shall be in the 
hands of Poland: in all other matters Danzig shall be independent. 


If these proposals are approved, I believe it would be possible, while 
maintaining the essential character of the Free City, to give to Poland all 
the practical rights and advantages to which she is entitled under the Treaty, 
and to give them in a form which will entail a minimum of friction. The 
Polish solution, on the other hand, would make neither for efficiency nor 
for smooth working—two conditions essential to the prosperity of the port: 
while the suppression, contrary to the treaty, of the real freedom of the city, 
would give Germany a not unfounded pretext for intervention against 
Poland, of which sooner or later she would be certain to avail herself.!! 

REGINALD TOWER 


the Principal Allied and Associated Powers and Poland that the ultimate establishment of 
an international régime for the Vistula is contemplated. It seems very desirable that if 
and when this régime comes into force, the administration of the whole river within and 
without the territory of the.Free City should be in the hands of a single Commission, in 
which the Board now proposed might be merged.’ 

1! For discussion of the Danzig question at the Spa Conference, see Vol. VIII, No. 62, 
minute 4 and Appendixes 8 and g. 


No. 282 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [199234/1259/30] 


| FOREIGN OFFICE, May 28, 1920, 3 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 400.! 

The only action which His Majesty’s Government could take would be to 
advise the Swedish Government to refer Aland Islands question to League 
of Nations. Would this advice be acceptable at present moment? 

Repeated to Helsingfors No.. 158. 


1 No. 268. 
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No. 283 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received May 29, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 63 Telegraphic [200658/67181/59| 


| KOVNO, May 28, 1920, 7.45 p.m. 
(? Minister for Foreign Affairs) (? stated) (? to me) that Colonel Reboul 
of French Military Mission approached him yesterday with a request that 
Lithuania should give similar promise to Poland that no military operations 
should be made to embarrass the Poles at present juncture as given at time 
of Bermondt affair by Pilsudski to Lithuania.' Minister for Foreign Affairs 
replied that Lithuania is unable to do this as situation is completely different. 
Poles were then standing on Lithuanian soil as they still are and Lithuania 
cannot bind herself not to take by force of arms what is hers by right. In- 
formation from Lithuanian Peace Delegation in Moscow shows that military 
position of Bolsheviks is good, higher command is first rate, discipline good, 
weakest link is battalion leaders. All are confident that Poles will be beaten 
if Entente does not intervene. Great feeling of War-patriotism prevails in 
Russia. Crimean army is to be despatched to Western front and Russian 
forces there will amount to 600,000 men. Russian Government state that 
first condition for acceptance of Lithuanian territorial demands south of 
Vilna is that no treaty be made with Poland. In contrary event Russia 
would reconsider question even of Vilna going to Lithuania. Request 
instructions as to views of His Majesty’s Government regarding proper 
course for Lithuania to pursue as I am convinced she will largely be guided 
by this. (Ends.)2 
Repeated to Warsaw, Riga and Reval. 
1 See Vol. III, No. 134. 


2 In his telegram No. 65 of the following day Colonel Ward reported that Colonel 
Reboul was ‘very anxious for me to support his policy, but I declined pending instructions’. 


No. 284 


Colonel Tallents (Reval) to Earl Curzon (Received May 29, 9 p.m.) 
No. 111 Telegraphic [200655/67181/59] 


REVAL, May 28, 1920, 11.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 59 to Kovno.! 

I left Kovno eleven days ago, and since events have moved rapidly with 
Bolshevik offensive, Colonel Ward’s latest news will be more reliable than 
mine. 

Victorious culmination of democrats in recent Lithuanian general elec- 

t It was suggested on the filed copy that the reference should be to Kovno telegram No. 59, 


i.e. No. 271. 
2 See No. 280, n. 2. 
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tion indicated that there was practically no sympathy with Bolshevism in 
Lithuania and I believe Lithuania would now prefer Polish to Bolshevik 
friendship. Absence on sick leave of Commander-in-chief General Zakaus Kas 
[? Zukas] is unfortunate but decrease in power of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Voldemar due to election results should make far moderation. Against this 
must be set intense desire of Lithuanians for Vilna and their natural resent- 
ment at Polish treatment during last year. Moreover failure of Allies to 
either examine Polish-Lithuanian frontier or to insist on Poland observing 
their instructions has given the impression that force alone pays. 

I have no fear of any serious Lithuanian offensive into Poland and not 
much of any close concert between Bolsheviks and Lithuanians. But 
Bolsheviks at Moscow have accentuated Lithuanian claim to Vilna and 
Lithuanians, knowing also desire of Moscow for direct access to Germany, 
would expect its surrender to them as result of successful Bolshevik offensive. 
Approach of such a solution might lead to local advance by Lithuanians 
without such action being concerted with Bolsheviks, unless Poles forestalled 
it by a frank disposition to meet Lithuanian claims. I was told 18th May by 
President at Kovno that Poland quite recently had shown signs of such a 
disposition and received impression that relations between the two peoples 
showed distinct improvement. 

Colonel Robinson late chief of Kovno Military Mission concurs generally 
in foregoing appreciation. 

(Repeated to Kovno.) 


No. 285 


Note from Count Tyszkiewtcz to Earl Curzon 
[262434/67181/59] 


LITHUANIAN LEGATION, LONDON, May 31, 1920 
Sir, 

The French Representative in Kovno, Lieutenant-Colonel Reboul, re- 
quested the Lithuanian Government, on the 28th May, in the name of the 
French Premier, to make a declaration to the effect that Lithuania will 
remain neutral during the present conflict between the Poles and the Bol- 
sheviks on Lithuanian territory. He added that in M. Millerand’s opinion, 
Lithuania could only gain by this attitude, and should not try to obtain 
justice by force. 

The Lithuanian Government was unable to accede to this request, owing 
to the fact that the occupation of Vilna by the Bolsheviks will create such 
danger to the existence of the whole of Lithuania, that it will be impossible 
to remain neutral. 

Two possibilities only can be considered with regard to Lithuania :— 

1. A satisfactory agreement with the Poles and in consequence a common 

cause in the event of invasion by the Bolsheviks. 
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2. An action against the Poles as the result of Lithuanian acceptation [stc] 
of the Bolsheviks’ terms, which the latter have made the essential con- 
dition to Peace. 

A further reason for the postponement of the declaration requested by 
M. Millerand is, that the Lithuanian Government must first ascertain the 
attitude of the other Allied Powers before being in a position to give a 
loyal answer. 

The Lithuanian Government considers the present moment to be extremely 
serious. Not only is the whole existence of Lithuania at stake; but the 
Peace of Europe jeopardised, if the Red Troops approach the German 
boundary. 

The British Government, in the autumn of 1919, promised official support 
to Lithuania, in the event of any danger of a Bolshevik invasion.' 

I am requested by my Government to submit this question forthwith to 
His Majesty’s Government, and to obtain a decisive reply in the shortest 
time possible. 

Iam, &c., 
TYszZKIEWICZ 
™ Cf. Vol. III, No. 445. 


No. 286 


Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received June 8) 


No. 453 [202336/1259/30] 
STOCKHOLM, June 2, 1920 
My Lord, 

As I have had the honour to report to Your Lordship by telegraph,' the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to call on him the day before yesterday. 
He said he wished to tell me that a delegation of Alanders representing the 
sixteen Communes and the Executive Committee of the Landsting, twenty- 
five persons in all, had arrived in Stockholm. They had that morning been 
received by the King of Sweden, and had presented an address to His 
Majesty reiterating their determination to become reunited to Sweden, and 
announcing their intention of convoking an Assembly, directly emanating from 
the people, in order to proclaim once more their firm determination not to 
accept the autonomy granted to them and to persevere in the attainment of 
their object. 

They had subsequently been received by the Prime Minister and himself 
and the other members of the Cabinet in a body. Both the King and M. 
Branting had made suitable replies to the delegation, which he promised 
to send me. (Translations are herewith enclosed.)? They were also to be 
received by the principal members of all parties. 

Baron Palmstierna again reiterated what he had told me, as reported in 
my despatch No. 400 of the 13th ultimo, that the question was entering a 


t No. 166 of May 31, not printed. 2 Not printed. 3 No. 268. 
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critical stage; in fact, that the situation was now considerably aggravated, 
and that something must be done without delay. Both Sweden and the Alanders 
had laid their case before the Supreme Council, and the latter should come 
to a decision on the matter. I read out to His Excellency parts of Your 
Lordship’s despatch No. 112 of the 15th April,‘ recording your conversation 
with the King of Sweden, laying stress on the paragraphs advocating reference 
to the League of Nations. He replied that the matter was before the Supreme 
Council and should be disposed of by them first. Moreover, reference to the 
League of Nations would entail considerable delay and events were moving 
too rapidly to allow of this. I urged patience and moderation saying that 
hasty steps would only bring odium on those who had recourse to them. He 
replied that Sweden was giving such counsels to the Alanders, but they were 
growing very impatient at the inaction of the Supreme Council, and might 
take matters in their own hands. I endeavoured to pin down His Excellency 
as to the course of action which the Swedish Government proposed to take 
in the event of such an emergency; would they, for instance, send troops to 
Aland? All he would say was that public opinion in Sweden would not 
tolerate any reprisals in Aland. He begged me to inform Your Lordship 
of the latest démarche of the Alanders and expressed the earnest hope that 
the Supreme Council would realise the gravity of the situation and pronounce 
themselves in the only way that would be acceptable, namely, recognition 
of the right of self-determination to the Alanders. 

Baron Palmstierna told me he had spoken in the same sense to my French, 
Italian, Japanese and American colleagues. He had also seen the Finnish 
Minister, in fact, he had conferred with him first and they had both agreed 
that they were in the presence of a grave crisis when something definite 
must be done without loss of time, as delays only aggravated the already 
serious state of tension existing between the two countries. 

Yesterday morning I called on the Finnish Minister and asked him his 
views on the latest developments. He acknowledged that the situation was 
grave and that a settlement of the question was imperative in the near 
future if serious trouble was to be avoided. He did not know what to suggest 
as the whole matter appeared to have reached an impasse; the Alanders 
seemed to be firmly determined to be united to Sweden and the Finnish 
Government were equally determined to prevent this. On talking matters 
over he agreed that it might be possible to find some formula to calm down 
the present state of feelings, and he thought that if the Supreme Council 
were to make some declaration to the effect that they were taking: into 
consideration the just claims both of Finland and Sweden, such a declaration 
would have a quieting effect and prevent the Alanders from taking any 
drastic step, the consequence of which would be fraught with the greatest 
dangers. 

Later in the afternoon I received the visit of three of the Aland delegates, 
Messrs. Bj6rkman, Johannes Eriksson and Aug. Karlsson, the two latter 
of whom went to London at the end of last year and were seen by Sir E. 

4 No. 250. 
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Drummond.‘ I had foreseen that the delegation would wish to see the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers, and told the Minister of Foreign Affairs that 
I did not think foreign representatives should receive them. He said it would 
be a great mistake if I refused to see them, some of my colleagues had 
already promised to do so, and my refusal would be interpreted in Sweden 
as if Great Britain was an obstacle to the aspirations of the Alanders. It 
was accordingly agreed that only a small delegation would call at the various 
Legations. They handed me a petition, in English, copy enclosed,® begging 
me to transmit it to Your Lordship, with a request that it might be forwarded 
to the Peace Conference. I noticed the sentence: ‘We Alanders are deter- 
mined not to shrink from even the most desperate steps in order to gain our 
purpose though we are still hoping for a peaceable solution of our question 
by the assistance of the Great Powers’, and asked them what they meant by 
it. Was it contemplated that the proposed Assembly should declare the Aland 
Islands united to Sweden? They emphatically declared that this was not 
their intention. All the Assembly would do would be to reiterate the firm and 
irrevocable determination of the inhabitants of the islands to be reunited to 
Sweden, and to persevere until they had attained that object. They would 
take no hasty steps, but they looked to the Powers to settle the matter for them 
in the only way which could be acceptable: recognition of their right of 
self-determination. If the Powers took no steps they would ultimately have 
to act, but in that case no one could foretell what might happen. Whereas 
Finland would accept a decision of the Powers, she would resist by force 
any other solution, and the good relations between Sweden and Finland 
would be jeopardised for many years to come. I strongly impressed upon 
my visitors the absolute necessity for patience and moderation, and pointed 
out to them that any precipitate or drastic action on their part would only 
turn public opinion against them. They reiterated that they would take no 
hasty steps. 

The whole deputation have also visited the leaders of all the political 
parties, who, without exception, declared their approval of the Alanders’ 
claims and expressed their confidence in a favourable solution, thus con- 
firming what the King of Sweden had already said concerning the unanimity 
of Swedish opinion. The question is naturally the chief topic in the Press, 
and I am reporting on this in another despatch.’ 

The latest démarche of the Alanders has aggravated the situation con- 
siderably and it will be aggravated still further when the projected Assembly 
makes its pronouncement. But even now it has reached a dangerous point 
when eventualities must be faced. 

The Alanders have so far conducted their campaign very skilfully; they 

5 Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

6 Not printed. M. Otto Tamelander, a delegate of the Aalanders, had already on May 12 
called at the British Legation and left with Mr. Barclay, with a request that copies might 
be forwarded to Lord Curzon, a copy of a petition by the islanders to the Supreme Council 
(see L/N. O.7. (S.S.1), Aug. 1920, pp. 56-57). Mr. Barciay forwarded the document under 


cover of his despatch No. 403 of May 15, not ponte: 
7 No. 454 of June 1, not printed. 
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have had recourse to legal methods throughout; they have endeavoured 
without success to have the matter settled by means of direct negotiations 
between Sweden and Finland, and have also appealed to the Peace Confer- 
ence under the principle of the right of self-determination, and are awaiting 
its conclusions. 

I will not presume to anticipate decisions of the Supreme Council, but 
the main lines that can be followed are not numerous. 

The Supreme Council can recognise the Alanders’ appeal (details as to the 
date of the referendum to take place in three or four years would be settled 
later). In that case Finland must give way. There will be much recrimina- 
tion on her part and she may throw in her lot openly with Germany. 

The Supreme Council can pronounce the case to be one for the League 
of Nations to decide upon. This, in the opinion of the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, would not be practical owing to the delays of procedure 
entailed thereby and the growing ‘impatience of the Alanders to have the 
question settled, in principle at least. 

The Supreme Council can declare that they are taking into consideration 
the claims of both parties and are prepared to hear their respective cases. 
This might calm down the present state of excitement in Finland and 
prepare public feeling there for the inevitable. But it could be but a tempo- 
rary decision. 

The Supreme Council can declare the question outside its competence. 
The Alanders will then probably feel compelled to change their attitude, 
and will declare themselves united with Sweden. It is impossible to foresee 
what developments may follow such a declaration. Finland will probably 
take steps to prevent this reunion; the Alanders will appeal to Sweden; with 
Swedish public opinion apparently unanimous in support of the Alanders, 
a clash would appear inevitable; and a permanent sore between Finland 
and Sweden will result. The fact that a Socialist Government is in power in 
Sweden and has whole-heartedly espoused the cause of the Alanders only 
accentuates the danger. 

The Supreme Council can also abstain from any pronouncement. In 
that case I fear that the result will be the same as if they declared the question 
outside their competence. 

One thing seems certain: namely, that the Alanders are firmly determined 
to be reunited to Sweden. Means should, therefore, be sought to have this 
reunion effected in the most peaceful manner, and in such a way as will 
least affect future neighbourly relations between Finland and Sweden. 
Finland appears to have made the great mistake of not realising sooner the 
set resolve of the Alanders. It is dawning on her now. She has always refused 
to entertain any idea of compensation for the Islands, monetary or otherwise, 
but she might change her mind when she realises that their loss is inevitable. 

I have, &c., 
CoLvILLe BARCLAY 
P.S.—Copy sent to Helsingfors. 
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No. 287 


Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received June 8, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 44 (sic)! Telegraphic [202310/1259/30] 


STOCKHOLM, June 7, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Yesterday afternoon King of Sweden sent for French Minister and myself 
in turn, to say that he was much perturbed at arrest on charge of High 
Treason of members of Aland Island Delegation on their return home. He 
hoped that our Governments would give strong Councils [stc] of moderation 
to the Finnish Government, for if men were dealt with too severely there 
would be no answering for public opinion here and consequences. His 
Majesty requested me to urge upon Your Lordship once more the necessity 
for Supreme Council pronouncing themselves one way or another. 

Conversation lasted barely five minutes. On June 5th Finnish Minister 
presented note under instructions from his Government protesting against 
reception of Deputation by King of Sweden and Swedish Government. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs suggested to Finnish Minister that note be 
kept secret so as not to influme [sic] public opinion. Finnish Minister re- 
ferred this suggestion to His Government who replied that matters had 
reached such a pass that they would prefer to have note published. 

Swedish Government are today drafting reply and both notes will be 
published to-morrow. 

Meanwhile Swedish Minister at Helsingfors has addressed to Finnish 
Government note enquiring whether arrest of Alanders was due to their appeal 
to Sweden, Peace Conference, and Great Powers for recognition of their 
right to determine their national Status by means of Plebiscite-appeals 
made in 1918 and 1919 and now once more renewed. 

Repeated to Helsingfors. 

1 Thus in original. This telegram was later renumbered No. 175. 


No. 288 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 8, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 392 Telegraphic (202436/73/55] 


WARSAW, June 7, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Following is my appreciation of the situation here at the present moment. 

As far as I can gather sentiment is general in all classes of the population 
that negotiations about to commence in London between Supreme Economic 
Council and Krassin' are calculated to give a certain amount of moral 
support to Bolsheviks at moment when Poland is engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the forces of the Soviet Government. This creates much feeling 
but Poles have not discussed matter with me. 


1 See Vol. VIII, No. 29, n. 6, and Vol. XII, Chap. V. 
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Military information contained in Kovno telegram No. 59? has proved 
so accurate both with regard to sector in which Bolsheviks have attacked and 
number of divisions they have used that it is not possible to disregard further 
military information contained in Kovno telegram No. 67 of June 1.3 

Minister for Foreign Affairs repeated to me two days ago that he was 
only awaiting re-establishment of Northern Polish line to propose to Bol- 
sheviks renewal of peace discussions. Clothing equipment. . .4 (my telegram 
No. 2) (? g1)5 (? impair)ing military situation in the North. They will 
therefore probably send out (? their) radio to the Bolsheviks within the next 
few days. Latter may then pursue one of two courses: 

A. Either they will decline on one pretext or another to engage in peace 
discussions with Polish Government trusting in the success of further pro- 
jected offensive foreshadowed by Colonel Ward or 

B. (? Delay) to negotiate with Poles whilst preparing a further offensive 
against latter. 

This would be repeating their tactics at the moment former peace pour- 
parlers broke down ostensibly on the question of meeting place. 


2 No. 271. 

3 Not printed. Col. Ward reported that the chairman of the Lithuanian Peace Delegation 
had returned from Moscow and told him that the Bolshevik counter-offensive was tem- 
porarily stopped in order to give time for the reorganisation of transport. When it resumed 
the main line of advance was likely to be in the direction of Minsk—Brest-Litovsk, with a 
lesser offensive along the Polokst—Lida line. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 

S The number is uncertain. Telegram No. 291 referred to strikes in Posen. 


No. 289 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 11) 


No. 388 [203071/188296/55] 
WARSAW, june 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 372 of June 3rd,! I have the honour 
to report that Monsieur Dambrowski, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
informed the Commercial Secretary that the Polish Government had agreed 
to grant a concession to a financial group represented by Colonel Léonce 
Delphin, R.E., D.S.O., M.C., for the works connected with the extension 
of the harbour of Dantzig and its exploitation. 

Colonel Delphin represents an Anglo-French financial group; he arrived 
in Warsaw about two months ago and negotiated with the Polish Govern- 
ment for the sale of wagons and engines from stocks in Salonica and for a 
timber concession. He succeeded in selling about 1200 wagons and obtained 


1 Not printed. 
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a large concession for the exploitation of timber. Several weeks ago he 
visited Dantzig with a view to ascertaining which would be the best way to 
develop the harbour. After his return from Dantzig where he was told that 
the group of Messrs. Vickers and Pearson were also anxious to obtain a 
concession for the construction of the harbour, Colonel Delphin asked the 
Commercial Secretary to introduce him to Count Stanislas Ostrorog, the 
representative of Messrs. Vickers, who had arrived in Warsaw in the mean- 
while. 

As a result of the interviews between Count Ostrorog and Colonel Delphin 
it was decided by those two gentlemen that an amalgamation would be 
desirable of the group represented by Colonel Delphin and Messrs. Vickers 
with a view to carrying out the harbour construction and the exploitation. 
Colonel Delphin intends to see Count Ostrorog, and the Director[? s] of Messrs. 
Vickers on his arrival in England. 

It is proposed that the development of the port of Dantzig should be 
divided into three parts: 


1. Construction of wharves, warehouses and cranes alongside the river: 
this would not entail great expense and could be done in a comparatively 
short time. 

2. Adaptation of Holm Island for commercial purposes. 

3. Extension of the present harbour by the construction of new basins 
with the ultimate view of earnest the upper and lower parts of the 
Vistual [stc] by basins and canals. 


I pointed out to Col. Delphin and to Count Ostrorog that H.M. Legation 
would be prepared to assist their endeavours as regards the Polish Govern- 
ment but that the Legation can take no steps whatever as regards the Free 
City of Dantzig as this depended entirely on Sir Reginald Tower and on the 
League of Nations. I also told them that the Polish Government could not 
take any decision concerning Dantzig without the consent of the Free City 
and that such an agreement would have to be approved of by the League of 
Nations. | 

On June rst, as above stated, Monsieur Dombrowski [sic] informed Mr. 
Kimens that the Polish Government had agreed to give the concession to 
the group represented by Colonel Delphin and the latter intends to go to 
Dantzig to negotiate with Sir Reginald Tower regarding this scheme. He 
is of the opinion, and hopes, that it will be possible to arrive at an under- 
standing in this respect and that a scheme approved of by both Poland and 
Dantzig will be submitted to the League of Nations for their approval. 

I have, &c., 
HORACE Rumpoip 
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No. 290 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received June 17) 
No. 170 [204295]1259/30] 


HELSINGFORS, June 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have ventured in my telegrams to draw Your Lordship’s attention to 
certain practical aspects of the Aaland Islands question which seem to be 
in danger of being overlooked. I trust that it will be realised that I have 
dwelt upon the geographical unity of the Islands with Finland not in any 
spirit of partisanship for the country to which I am accredited, but with the 
sole desire of pointing out the difficulties which are bound to arise from this 
cause if the Powers decide to adjudicate upon this very difficult question. 
If the principle of self-determination is to be the sole or even the chief 
determining factor, then the Islands should undoubtedly go to Sweden. But 
if any attention is to be paid to geographical, administrative and even his- 
torical considerations, the whole question assumes a different aspect. An 
ordinary map, even on a large scale, gives but little idea of the way in which 
the Aalands are linked up to the Finnish mainland by an uninterrupted chain 
of large and small inhabited islands, almost submerged rocks and bare rocky 
skerries. On the Swedish side, on the contrary, there are two hours of open 
sea between the mainland and the western limit of the islands. Probably only 
an Admiralty chart would make the geographical position clear in this respect. 

The problem of drawing any effective frontier through this thick-set 
archipelago would be a hard one and the Powers, if they intervened, would 
presumably be expected to take a hand in this ungrateful task. The difficulty 
of exercising Customs control in the islands, even with their present status, 
is exemplified by the very large amount of smuggling which is now being 
carried on. I am assured that the provisions of the Finnish prohibition law 
are being rendered almost nugatory, perhaps not altogether to the distaste 
of the Finns themselves, owing to the quantities of spirits which are being 
smuggled through the islands since the opening of navigation. If a national 
frontier were drawn through the archipelago this state of affairs would be 
greatly aggravated, and the administration of justice might also be seriously 
handicapped. 

I have thought it my duty to draw attention to these practical considera- 
tions as, although a plebiscite would undoubtedly in present circumstances 
result in the attribution of the islands to Sweden, I cannot but think that this 
result would be the prelude to a whole series of practical problems which 
could not be solved by Finland and Sweden alone and might necessitate 
lengthy and troublesome intervention on the part of the Powers. I under- 
stand that in other areas the holding of a plebiscite has not in every case 
afforded a final solution of the problems at issue and that this apparently 
simple method of tackling the question of nationality has even been found to 
lead to unexpected complications. 
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Apart from the question of the practical difficulty of fixing the frontier, 
there arises the larger one of whether it is advisable to create a precedent 
whereby a national minority in any State could, because it happened to be 
in a majority in a particular area, claim that that area should be incorporated 
in the State to which its inhabitants belong ethnographically. I do not 
know whether the doctrine of self-determination on these lines is to be accepted 
as a ruling principle in the times of peace that are still to come, but it seems 
to me that awkward analogies with the case of the Aaland Islands might be 
found, and that of Cyprus suggests itself. There are doubtless others. 

The Finns have seriously and foolishly damaged their own case by their 
attitude on the Karelian question. Their contention, of course, is that the 
fact of their being at war with Bolshevik Russia puts Karelia on an entirely 
different footing. The subjects of your enemies may legitimately claim to be 
annexed to you, but your own subjects have no right to annex themselves to 
your friends. The argument is a specious one, but I venture to think that 
there is an element of commonsense underlying it. 

Your Lordship is already familiar from my telegrams with the arguments 
adduced by the Prime Minister and Dr. Holsti in favour of an immediate 
declaration of disinterestedness by the Powers in the Aaland question. They 
were at first very sanguine that such a declaration would immediately 
bring about the cessation of agitation both in the islands and in Sweden, so 
much so that I warned them that, in my opinion, they seemed to under- 
estimate the force of public opinion in both places. On the eve of his departure 
for Aaland, the confidence of the Prime Minister seemed to be somewhat 
damped, but he still insisted that the issue of such a declaration was the only 
thing that could save the situation. 

In all my conversations I have counselled moderation, and represented to 
the Finnish Ministers the danger of trouble on their western coast at the 
very moment when they are about to engage in negotiations with their 
cunning neighbours in the east. I notice that, in his despatch No. 454,? 
Mr. Barclay states that the Bolshevik organ in Stockholm welcomes the friction 
between Finland and Sweden as likely to be of service to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in their negotiations and it seems to me not altogether improbable 
that Bolshevik agents may have been at work in the islands. The sudden 
development of the crisis came as a surprise to the Finnish Government. In 
my last conversation with the Prime Minister before his departure I urged 
His Excellency to make to the Islanders every concession that he possibly 
could and suggested that it might be possible to placate them by widening 
still further the measure of autonomy which had been granted to them. He 
admitted that there were certain privileges which the Finnish Government 
had been unable to concede owing to the exigencies of party politics here 
and said that he would see what could be done in the direction suggested. 
Whether these privileges include control by the Islanders of their own liquor 
laws I do not know, but I am assured here that prohibition in the Islands is 


t Of June 1, not printed. 
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by no means popular and it is perhaps significant that the Aaland delegation 
to Sweden, as I am credibly informed, took the rare opportunity to get 
drunk on their way home. The islanders, as a rule, I understand, are hard 
drinkers and dislike of prohibition and jealousy of the superior purchasing 
power of the Swedish kronor, as compared with the Finnish mark, have been 
quoted to me as important factors in the recent increase of anti-Finnish 
agitation in the islands. Among a simple people it is likely enough that these 
considerations, ably manipulated by skilled agitators, may have had con- 
siderable effect. I am given to understand that, although the islanders, like 
their fellow-Swedes on the mainland, have always shown cultural sympathy 
for Sweden, the claim for union with that country is of comparatively 
modern growth, and in its active form dates only from 1918, when it was 
fostered by the Germans for their own particular purposes. 

It should be remembered also that many of the Finnish coast districts, and 
particularly the towns, are as Swedish in composition as the islands them- 
selves. They are gradually becoming more Finnish, but the process is 
bitterly resented by the Swedish-speaking part of the population, who deny 
the existence of Finnish culture and wish Finland to develop on Scandinavian, 
and not Finnish lines. They are good patriots, but the effect of the absorption 
of the islands into Sweden would be to add zest to the secular quarrel between 
the Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking elements in Finland itself, a 
quarrel which already embitters every internal question to an almost 
inconceivable degree. The question is already being asked—in a spirit of 
sarcasm, it is true: ‘If the Aalands, why not Helsingfors itself?’ 

My Norwegian colleague, who is exceptionally well informed on all 
Finnish political questions, is much disturbed at the situation. He fully 
appreciates the difficult position of the Swedes and at the same time assures 
me that there is not a Finn in the country, whether of the Swedish or Finnish 
parties, who would consent on any consideration to the islands being ceded 
to Sweden. Any Government which even toyed with the idea would have 
short shrift. The Finnish Finns and Finnish Swedes quarrel with one 
another as to the method of treating the islanders, but are solidaires for their 
retention by Finland. This agrees with what I learn from other sources, with 
the attitude of the newspapers, and with what I have been able to glean 
from conversations and from personal observation during’ my short stay 
in this country. 

M. Urbye added that if the islanders faced the Finns with a fait accompli, 
he feared that the latter would consider themselves bound to use force. He 
even confessed considerable anxiety as to the measure of force they might 
apply. The Finns did not have a light hand in such matters, as they had 
shown in the suppression of their own Red revolution. 

My French colleague is recommending his Government to abstain from 
interference, not so much on account of the difficulties in which interference 
might involve the Powers, but for a reason more characteristic of Latin 
diplomacy, namely, that any solution that the Powers might be able to 
devise would almost certainly be unsatisfactory, while the present situation 
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gives them the opportunity of playing off Finland and Sweden against one 
another and keeping them both on their good behaviour in anticipation of 
what the verdict may be. 

If the attitude of the islanders was correctly interpreted by the position 
taken up by their deputation to Stockholm, I fear that the mission of the 
Finnish Ministers to the Islands is not likely to be productive of much good, 
though it is possible that the arrival of such an imposing array of Ministers 
at Mariehamn—the Prime Minister, the Minister of War and the Minister 
of Commerce—may have a sobering effect on the deputies after the excite- 
ment of the Swedish capital and the potations of the homeward voyage. 

I have read with great interest the summary given by Mr. Barclay in his 
despatch No. 19 of the 2nd June? of the various lines of action which it is 
possible for the Powers to adopt. Should it be decided that it is either 
impossible or undesirable to issue the declaration of disinterestedness so 
urgently demanded by the Finnish Government, I venture to suggest whether 
it would not be possible for the Supreme Council to announce that the 
question is one on which they are not convinced as to their own competence 
without investigation on the spot and to propose to both parties to the 
dispute the despatch of an unprejudiced observer to decide, not the merits 
of the dispute itself, but the question of whether it is a matter in which the 
Powers should be called upon to adjudicate at all. This is perhaps a feeble 
and impracticable suggestion, but it is the only one which occurs to me in 
addition to those so ably enumerated by Mr. Barclay. 

| I have, &c., 
GrorGE Kipston 


P.S.—I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Stockholm. G. K. 


2 No. 286. | 

3 Mr. Kidston repeated the suggestion in his telegram No. 496 (not printed) of June 8, and 
added: ‘Might I also suggest expert naval opinion be taken on possibility of drawing up 
workable frontier between islands and Finnish mainland if this has not been done already?’ 


No. 291 


Earl Curzon to His Majesty's Representatives at Warsaw and Kovno 
No. 258! Telegraphic [202361/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Lord Hardinge has seen both Lithuanian and Polish representatives here 
at my request and has impressed upon them His Majesty’s Government’s 
preoccupation at critical situation and desirability of agreement between 
two countries. He told former on June 4th that while His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment strongly deprecated a Lithuanian alliance with the Bolsheviks, and 


t No. 258 to Warsaw and No. 51 to Kovno. 
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would like to remove if possible any conflict between Lithuania and Poland, 
they would not feel justified in pressing Lithuania to adopt an attitude 
towards Poland which might be contrary to former’s interests. Count 
Tyszkiewicz stated that possession of Vilna and recognition by Poland of 
Lithuania’s independence were the two absolute essentials of a satisfactory 
agreement with Poland. He urged that the Powers should recognise Lithu- 
anian independence at once. The Poles would follow suit, and frontier 
question would then easily be settled by plebiscite. Lord Hardinge replied 
that His Mayjesty’s Government were carefully considering question of 
Lithuania’s independence and hoped in the meantime that she would 
remain neutral and come to an arrangement with Poland on points in 
dispute, to which end His Majesty’s Government would give their friendly 
and sympathetic support. 

Lord Hardinge saw Polish Chargé d’Affaires next day and pointed out to 
him that Lithuania could hardly be expected to comply indefinitely with 
Polish request to maintain ‘status quo’ while Poles held territory claimed by 
Lithuanians. Temptation to latter to obtain all their requirements by 
joining Bolsheviks was obviously great and it appeared to His Majesty’s 
Government that moment had arrived to impress upon Polish Government 
absolute necessity of coming to terms with Lithuania by recognising her 
independence and agreeing to friendly discussion of frontier question on 
ethnographical principles. Vilna might not be Lithuanian any more than 
Polish; but it was undeniably ancient Lithuanian capital. Lord Hardinge 
reminded Polish Chargé d’Affaires of M. Patek’s statement to Prime Minister 
last January that Lithuanian aspirations could be easily settled.? 

Repeated to Paris by Bag. 


2 See Vol. III, No. 664. 


No. 292 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1965 [199362/61232/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have had under consideration for some time past the question of the 
recognition of the de jure independence of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
as sovereign States, and am of opinion that the moment has now arrived for 
a definite decision on this important question, some of the aspects of which 
are set forth in the enclosed memorandum. 

I should be glad if you would take an early opportunity of ascertaining 
the views on this subject of the Government to which you are accredited 
and of enquiring what reception they would give to a proposal for full 
recognition of the Baltic States if put forward by His Majesty’s Government 
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at the next conference. You may, if you consider it desirable, communicate 
to the French Government a copy of the memorandum enclosed in this 
despatch. 
A similar despatch has been addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Rome. 
Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 292 
“De jure’ Recognition of the Baltic States 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 9, 1920 


The time would seem to have come for reconsidering the question of 
recognising the full de jure independence of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
as Sovereign States. So far the only recognition given by the Allies has been 
to the Governments of those States as de facto Governments. 

The last official pronouncement made by His Majesty’s Government on 
the subject was on the 25th September, 1919,' when the Baltic States were 
informed that His Majesty’s Government could only act in the matter of 
de jure recognition in concert with their Allies. Since then the question has 
been in suspense: it was held to be undesirable to accord full recognition of 
these new States so long as there was a chance in the near future of a recon- 
stitution of Russia under the anti-Bolshevik leaders which might result in 
their re-absorption into a “Great Russia’. Nevertheless, the Allied Govern- 
ments have throughout realised the inexpediency of stemming the growth 
of nationalistic feeling in the States and have gone as far as it seemed possible 
to go, during the period that has just closed, to satisfy their aspirations with- 
out at the same time alienating the Russians by doing too great violence to 
the dogma of indivisible Russia. The attempted compromise has, however, 
come to no concrete result, and the Koltchak notes? which enshrined it have 
remained without practical effect. 

The situation has now radically changed; the uncompromising Pan- 
Russian principle has suffered defeat with the destruction of the armies of 
Koltchak, Yudenitch and Denikin; and the Soviet Government—the only 
existing authority in Russia—is ready to recognise all round political 
independence among the component parts of the old Russian Empire. It 
has already recognised the independence of Esthonia (while safeguarding 
Russian trade interests), and will clearly be willing to recognise that of 
Latvia and Lithuania as well. No opposition is therefore to be expected from 
the present Russian Government to the unqualified recognition by the Allies 
of the three States in question. From a Russian point of view, they will 
therefore line up with Poland and Finland, and any objection to the Allied 
Governments following suit that might be raised on this score as a matter of 
principle would apply with equal force to their recognition of the two latter 
countries, which the Allies have found no difficulty in granting. 

1 See Vol. III, No. 445. 2 Ibid., No. 233, Appendix I; No. 255, Appendix II. 
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But it will be urged at once that the Soviet régime is purely a passing 
phase in Russian history and that the first act of the non-Soviet Government 
will be to undo the acts of its predecessor, in particular those which have 
violated national Russian sentiment by acquiescing in the diminution of the 
old Empire. Russia, it is represented by the school which contemplates this 
national Russian revival, can tolerate the independence of Finland and 
Poland, but she must have her northern sea-board to herself, and therefore 
she cannot permit the existence of independent non-Russian States which 
will endanger her free access to it. 

This argument is, of course, worthy of the greatest consideration, but it is 
dependent for its force on the assumption that when Russia revives it will 
be the Russia of 1917. But the larger question of the future political con- 
figuration of Russia when the present transition period has passed away 
cannot be dismissed in that way. The convulsions of this period have been 
due to the interaction of two main forces, one Social, the other Nationalist. 
All through the old conglomerate Russian Empire these two forces have 
fought for the mastery, and each has won in a different sphere—in the 
Russian sphere Bolshevism, in the non-Russian Nationalism. In both cases 
it is too late to put the clock back. In Russia, the Social revolution, in the 
ex-Russian States, the Nationalist revolution have, if it is safe to prophesy 
about anything, come to stay, though probably not in their present form. 
But when the principles embodied in both are finally consolidated and the 
dying down of passion permits sober deliberation, there must inevitably be 
compromise between the two, if they are to live on. Communism and 
Nationalism will both have to trim their sails, both on their own account 
and for each other. Nor, if we are to believe the present Baltic statesmen, 
need we anticipate great difficulty. The Baltic States are alive enough to 
all the necessities of themselves and their neighbours, and they know full well 
that their chances of independent political existence are entirely bound up 
with the economic liberty of Russia. This vast country from the western 
boundaries of Poland to the Urals forms a single economic area, and its 
future prosperity depends on the recognition of this fact. Eventually, 
therefore, the component parts of the old Russian Empire are bound to 
come together again, but this time in a strictly limited economic federalism, 
and decentralised politically to the fullest extent. Economic union, but 
cultural independence, finding expression in the separate political existence 
of Sovereign States, affords the best hope for the future, and in so far as we 
can help forward that solution, we shall have made a serious contribution 
to a comprehensive Eastern peace. 

The de jure recognition of a State does not constitute any kind of guarantee 
by the recognising Power of its independence or territorial integrity. It 
must, however, be remembered that these States, when recognised as fully 
independent, will doubtless apply for membership in the League of Nations. 
It would be possible to refuse their application on the ground of their im- 
maturity, but such a refusal would be invidious, and they might justly claim 
that the protection of the League was particularly important to small and 
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weak countries such as themselves. Their membership of the League will 
carry with it a guarantee of their independence and territorial integrity 
which it might be difficult to uphold in the event of a Russian demand for 
the reannexation of her lost provinces. Such a demand might, however, 
be met by the enunciation of the economic principle—that Russian trade 
should pass free and untrammelled through all three States. 

The advantages to complete recognition are numerous. It would place 
these new States on a firmer footing, both politically and economically. It 
would encourage the renewal of trade relations with the Allies, and thus 
facilitate the resumption of trade with Russia. The Esthonian representative, 
in a recent appeal to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,3 
has set forward the urgent need for the recognition of the independence of 
his country. He refers to the anxiety of the Esthonians to commence the 
reconstruction of the internal life of the country and the development of 
international trade, pointing out that the recognition of the independence 
of Esthonia is absolutely necessary for the establishment of the financial 
stability of the country, and the granting of the necessary facilities and 
guarantees to Esthonians abroad and to foreigners in Esthonia. At present, 
Professor Piip observes, Esthonia is unable to establish a complete postal 
service or to settle the position of her ships in foreign countries, and she can 
conclude no commercial treaties. It is difficult to give a convincing negative 
reply to this request, or to explain why recognition which has been granted 
to Finland and Poland should be withheld from Esthonia and her neighbours, 
who labour under the same disadvantages as those set forth by Professor 
Piip and are equally anxious for recognition. 

The political advantages of recognition from an international point of view 
are no less noteworthy. The Allies will be able to intervene in the settlement 
of frontiers far more effectively after they have recognised the independence 
of the countries concerned. An equitable territorial settlement will thus be 
facilitated and the situation of a very disturbed part of Europe appreciably 
improved. The recognition of Lithuania’s independence seems to be particu- 
larly desirable. It will curb the designs on that country of Polish Imperialists 
and will do more than anything else to prevent Lithuania from throwing 
herself into the arms of Germany which, from our present reports, she 
appears inclined to do, in despair of receiving any tangible support from the 
Allies. The recognition of her independence will place her on firmer ground 
in her negotiations with Poland, while it will not in any way prevent her 
from uniting herself under some form with the latter country, should she 
eventually decide that such a step would be to her advantage. 

- The vexed question of the Polish-Lithuanian frontier is one of the most 

fruitful causes of unrest in these regions. In the reports which we receive 

from our military and civil advisers it is constantly referred to as affording 

opportunities to the militarist party in Germany for increasing German 

influence in Lithuania. Recognition of the latter’s independence would 

create a strong reaction in favour of the Allies, and would place them in a 
3 This letter of March 11 is not printed. 
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far stronger position for insisting on a definite settlement of the frontier 
between Lithuania and Poland. 

It may be urged that Esthonia and Latvia are more important to a recon- 
stituted Russia than Lithuania, and that it would therefore be advisable to 
withhold recognition in the case of the first two countries, while granting it 
to Lithuania; but the proposal to grant recognition to one country and to 
refuse it to the other two does not seem feasible in practice. 

The recognition of Lithuania would also enable the Allies to deal more 
easily with the question of the future of Memel. Memel itself must in any 
case become the port of Lithuania, of which it is the only outlet to the sea; 
and the recognition of that country as an independent State would appear 
the best means of preventing it from falling into German or Russian hands. 

The recognition of the de jure independence of these three States would, 
of course, involve the despatch to their capitals of diplomatic representatives 
of the Allied Governments. It is worth noting in this connection that His 
Majesty’s Government have appointed consular officers at Reval, Riga, 
Libau and Kovno, and that Mr. Tallents, as British Commissioner, bears 
the character, though not the title, of His Majesty’s Minister in the three 
States. The substance of recognition has, therefore, been already conceded, 
and there seems no reason why formal and definite recognition should not 
now follow. 

J. D. GrEGoryY 


No. 293 
Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received June 13, 10.44 p.m.) 
No. 499 Telegraphic [203430/93/38] 


HELSINGFORS, fune 13, 1920! 


Finnish Government decided yesterday to recognise Petliura’s [sic] 
Government as de facto Government of Ukrainian Republic. 
Repeated Warsaw, Reval, Riga. 


! The time of despatch is not recorded. 
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Mr, Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon' 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [203913/1259/30] 


Personal STOCKHOLM, June 14, 19207 

My telegram No. 181.3 
Question has reached a critical point. On the one hand Sweden is dis- 
playing moderation and appealing to H.M. Government and the French 


1 The date of receipt is not recorded, but was not later than June 16. 
2 The time of despatch is not recorded. 3 Of June 14, not printed. 
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Government. On the other hand, Finland is showing a very independent 
attitude, and may be supported by Germany. Branting and Palmstierna 
have always been friends of England, and have succeeded in turning Swedish 
opinion towards the Western Powers. There is imminent danger of Govern- 
ment falling if they fail over the Aland Islands question, and of their being 
succeeded by others less favourably inclined. Public opinion is unanimously 
with them, and, if they fail, it will turn against them on the ground that their 
policy of inclination towards the Western Powers has been a failure. It is 
highly desirable that this should be avoided, and it would seem that it can 
be avoided only if the Supreme Council give an early decision in the matter. 
Unless this is precluded for superior reasons, would it not be possible for the 
Supreme Council to. declare the question outside their competence, and to 
refer it to the League of Nations, at the same time enjoining on both Finland 
and Sweden not to take war-like steps and to stop writing Notes to each other. 

Nothing short of some declaration by the Supreme Council will satisfy 
Sweden, and I venture to think that, unless this is done, H.M. Government 
will have to bear alone the odium of refusing to have the question even 
entertained by the Supreme Council. We are in the ascendant here now 
owing to the policy of the present Government, and should they fall we 
shall be losers thereby. 

I would not trouble Your Lordship personally, did I not consider the 
matter of primary importance, both from the point of view of peace in the 
Baltic and of British interests in Sweden. 


No. 295 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 180 Telegraphic [200183/146768/59 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Your despatches Nos. 97,! 118? and 1203 have been carefully considered. 
We agree generally that it 1s desirable that financial basis of the schemes 
should be broadened but in present condition of money market anticipate 
insuperable difficulties in bringing this about. Mr. Tilden Smith in interview 
with Lord Hardinge volunteered his readiness to merge his interests in a 
group formed for commercial penetration or reconstruction of Russia but 
he was not actually intending himself to take steps in this direction. He 
anticipated going to Baltic Provinces shortly and is confident of concluding 
all draft contracts when he gets there. 

We fear Treasury assistance for any currency scheme is out of the question. 


1 No. 257. 
2 Of May 11, not printed. 
3 No. 275. 
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Earl Curzon to Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [204457/1259/30] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, june 16, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Following from The King for The King of Sweden. 
Begins :— 

I have not forgotten our conversation about the Aland question.! 

It has been carefully and sympathetically considered by my Government, 
and they are of opinion that if it were again brought before the Supreme 
Council it would inevitably be referred by them to the League of Nations. 
Moreover the date at which the Council will meet is itself uncertain and there 
is danger in prolonged delay. 

In these circumstances they strongly advise that the matter should be 
referred as soon as possible to the League of Nations, and considering that 
the Swedish Government feel that their case is such a strong one they should 
themselves submit it to the Council of the League, especially as if they fail 
to do so someone else will undoubtedly take the initiatory step. 

I realise your plea for urgency, and believe that the course my Government 
suggest will be in the end the most expeditious. 

George R. I. Ends. 


t See No. 250. 
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Earl Curzon to Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) 
No. 87 Telegraphic [203913/1259/30] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 48 June 14th,! Aland Islands, reports a statement made 
to you by Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, which is confirmed by your 
personal telegram of same date,? to the effect that while the French, Italian 
and Japanese Governments are in favour of Swedish contention that this 
matter should be dealt with by the Supreme Council, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are the only power to stand aloof. I beg of you at once and firmly to 
repudiate this imputation for which there is not a shadow of foundation but 
which my repeated explanations to the King of Sweden, and the Swedish 
Minister here, seem quite powerless to eradicate from the Swedish mind. 
His Majesty’s Government have never objected to the question being raised 
at the Supreme Council, and have waited for the day when it would be 
mooted by one of Sweden’s numerous friends. The opportunity occurred 
but was not taken at Paris, in London and at San Remo. Nor is there any 


1 Not printed. The number should probably have read ‘181’. 
2 No. 294. 
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greater reason to believe that if there is a meeting of the Supreme Council at 
Spa in July, they will bring it forward then. While, if they do, it is more than 
likely that time will not be found to discuss it, and almost certain that it 
will be referred to League of Nations, whose intervention in a case of this 
kind is expressly contemplated by the Covenant of the League and cannot 
be indefinitely postponed. 

In these circumstances I have consistently given the same advice to the 
Swedish Government viz. to refer the matter to the League themselves. 
Their refusal to do so and the reluctance of their friends to raise it in another 
form, have brought matters to a pass which is fraught with danger to peace 
and, unless speedy action be taken, may render position almost insoluble 
save by force. 

In order to ascertain views of French Government, who are being constantly 
quoted by Swedes as opposed to reference to League of Nations, I informed 
the French Embassy here that if the reference was not made by the Swedish 
Government, I thought it would be my duty to make it under Article 11 of 
the Covenant. In reply I was informed that Monsieur Millerand approved 
of this course. 

Yesterday evening I saw Count Wrangel3 and informed him of French 
reply and of my proposed action. He did not exhibit any surprise and 
informed me that he would at once telegraph to his Government, to whom - 
you should communicate in same sense. When a reference of this character 
is made to Secretary-General of Council of League I understand that he 
invites both Parties without delay to submit statement of their case, and that 
an early meeting of the Council is then convened to consider the matter. 

In this way far more prompt and effective action will be taken than by 
postponement to meetings of Supreme Council which are either put off from 
date to date, or are unable to deal with the case, when they are held. 

Repeated to Helsingfors No. 168. 


3 Swedish Minister in London. 


No. 298 


Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received June 19, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 186 Telegraphic [204756/1259/30] 


STOCKHOLM, June 18, 1920, 6.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 87.! 

I have told Minister for Foreign Affairs that you strongly resented imputa- 
tions as to attitude of His Majesty’s Government. I also have always 
repudiated them in every conversation I have had here on subject with 
King of Sweden and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs had already heard of Your Lordship’s decision 
through Swedish Minister in London. He asks me to inform you that Swedish 


1 No. 297. 
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Government regret they did not find it possible to withdraw their appeal 
from Peace Conference but that they have no objection to His Majesty’s 
Government submitting whole conflict including arrest of Aland men to 
League of Nations. They would find it desirable, in interests of peace and 
order on Islands, for His Majesty’s Government to suggest to Council of 
League that they should demand Finnish restoration of military status quo 
ante on Islands. 

I am sending a note to Minister for Foreign Affairs and his reply will be 
in above sense. 

His Excellency hears that preliminary proceedings against two Alanders 
under arrest have now been completed and that their case will be referred 
to Procurator General in a few days after which it will be more difficult, 
owing to Finnish procedure, to release them. He suggests that a hint might 
be given to Finnish Government to delay submission of case to Procurator 
General. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs seemed much relieved at course events were 
taking and expressed himself hopeful of a speedy solution as result of action 
of His Majesty’s Government.? 

2 The Secretary of State referred the Aaland question to the Secretary-General of the 


League of Nations on June 19; see Reference to the League of Nations of the Question of the Aaland 
Islands (Cmd. 676 of 1920), No. 1. 


No. 299 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 280 Telegraphic [205018/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, june 18, 1920, 10 p.m. 


I understand that Polish Delegates have gone to Kovno to negotiate with 
Lithuanian Government. Latter have displayed moderation and good 
sense in accepting our advice to remain neutral (see my telegram No. 258)! 
and you should inform the Polish Government that His Majesty’s Government 
earnestly trust that the present negotiations will be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by a just settlement of Lithuania’s claims. 


Confidential 

I am sounding French and Italian Governments as to recognition of de 
jure independence of Baltic States, including Lithuania, and hope to see it 
settled at next meeting of Supreme Council.? 

I understand from Lithuanian representative here that his Government 
would be prepared to conclude a purely defensive alliance with Poland if 
Lithuanian claims are satisfied. 

Repeated to Kovno No. 55. 

' No. 2gI. 

2 Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 170 and 181, apulvaans this second paragraph of this 


telegram, were sent respectively to Mr. Kidston at Helsingfors and Colonel Tallents at Riga 
on June 17. 
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No. 300 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 28) 


No. 414 [206264/40430/55] 
WARSAW, June 19, 1920 
My Lord, 

Lieut. Commander Rawlings, R.N., who was despatched by the British 
Military Mission in Poland to Kieff after its occupation by the Poles and, as 
reported in my telegram No. 421 of today’s date,' only left that city when its 
evacuation by the Polish troops was practically complete, has informed me 
of the somewhat curious fact that, before the arrival of the Poles, there were 
resident in the town so-called Consular Representatives accredited to the 
Soviet authorities from China, the Persian Nationalists, the Egyptian 
Nationalists, the Turkish Nationalists and the Indian Nationalists. These 
gentlemen appear to have departed from Kieff with the retiring Bolshevik 
troops, and Lieut. Commander Rawlings was unfortunately unable to 
ascertain their names. 

Lieut. Commander Rawlings was evidently much impressed by the excel- 
lent behaviour of the Polish troops in and about Kieff, and with the manner 
in which order was maintained. His opinion as regards the general popula- 
tion was that, although glad to be rid of the Bolsheviks, the town has passed 
through the hands of so many different authorities since the outbreak of 
the Russian Revolution that a fresh change of masters leaves it compara- 
tively apathetic and is merely regarded as another stage in the evolution of 
events. 

The Ukrainian Cooperative Societies appear to him to be very well managed 
but, although possessed of plentiful funds, grain, sugar, etc., with which to 
purchase the machinery and agricultural implements which they so greatly 
need for reconstruction work while they are of course unable to obtain them 
while under Bolshevik domination, fully realise that, even were they able 
to place orders for what they require in Western Europe, the present lack 
of transport facilities would render it impossible for them to obtain delivery. 
These Societies however wish to make their purchases in bulk, through a 
central control: they object to dealings with individual traders on a small 
scale, and have already rejected Czecho-Slovak and Austrian offers to supply 
hmited quantities of ploughs, agricultural implements, etc. 

Although there are clearly communist elements still remaining in the city 
of Kieff, Lieut. Commander Rawlings was able to notice a decided revival 
of small trade during the brief Polish occupation, owing to the additional 
sense of security which it afforded. Goods began to appear in the shop 
windows, though in very small quantities, but as, when sold, they were 
immediately replaced by others, Lieut. Commander Rawlings came to the 
conclusion that hidden stocks still existed. 

In the opinion of Lieut. Commander Rawlings, although the nationalist 
feeling in the Ukraine is increasing and considerable enthusiasm is being | 


1 Not printed. Kiev had been occupied by the Poles from May 8 to June 11. 
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shown for Petlura and anxiety in many quarters to join his forces, it is unlikely 
that the Ukrainian population will do anything more than offer a stubborn 
passive resistance to Bolshevik control, while the Bolsheviks, accustomed as 
they are now to the difficulties of dealing with this stiff-necked race of 
peasants, will probably not commit excesses of so grievous a nature as they 
have in the past. th 

ave, &c., 


Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 301 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 24, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 425 Telegraphic [205719/67181/59] 
WARSAW, June 22, 1920, 7.50 p.m. 


Your Lordship’s telegram No. 280 June 18.! 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday. He had only just returned 
from Paris. As I found that he did not know what had passed between 
Lord Hardinge and Polish Chargé d’Affaires on June 5? I read to M. Patek 
account of that interview as recorded in Your Lordship’s despatch No. 310 
of June 11.3 

I then spoke in the sense of Your Lordship’s telegram under reply and said 
that it was imperative that Polish Government should now come to a satis- 
factory agreement with Lithuania. In particular I said that Polish Govern- 
ment should recognise independence of Lithuania and agree to a friendly 
discussion of frontiers on ethnographical principles. M. Patek objected that 
Lithuania would at once raise question of possession of Vilna, and that that 
was crux of the whole question. He did not think Poles would give up Vilna 
unless compelled to do so by force. I replied that question of Vilna need 
not prevent Poles from giving above-mentioned assurances. 

I reminded him that Chief of State had himself told me that there would 
be no objection to recognising independence of Lithuania or to having a 
friendly discussion of frontiers on ethnographical principles. After some 
further pressure M. Patek agreed to submit above-mentioned two points to 
Chief ofState and to his colleagues. He pointed out that as he was just leaving 
office he would acquaint his successor with my representations. 

I will take an early opportunity of seeing latter and again press question 
if necessary. 

Polish delegates referred to in Your Lordship’s telegram under reply are 
doubtless those mentioned by Colonel Tallents in his telegram No. 72.4 
These delegates have now returned from their mission which has been 
fruitless since their instructions no doubt precluded them from arriving at 
any satisfactory arrangement with Lithuanian Government. 

Repeated to Kovno. 

t No. 299. 2 See No. 291. 3 Not printed. 


4 Not printed. The delegates mentioned in this telegram of June 8 were two Polish 
deputies then in Kovno. 
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No. 302 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fune 28, 12 noon) 
No. 438 Telegraphic (206389/40430/55 | 


Very confidential WARSAW, June 25, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 


The new Polish Government,' which is Conservative in complexion, will 
now have to consider whether to propose to Soviet Government renewal of 
peace negotiations in order to give effect to desire for peace which is general 
amongst all parties in Poland. 

It is known that a renewed Bolshevik offensive in northern sector is im- 
pending and that this offensive may be launched in from one to three weeks 
from now. 

Marshal Pilsudski and others believe that Bolshevik régime is nearing its 
end and I have heard it suggested that forthcoming Bolshevik offensive 
will be the last great effort against Poland though it may be followed by 
further attacks which will gradually exhaust Soviet troops whilst of course 
they will equally exhaust Poles. The Higher Command may however decide 
to gamble on chance of withstanding impending Bolshevik offensive, and 
subsequent attacks, in the hope of bringing about a collapse of Bolshevik 
régime and thus avoiding necessity of making peace with a treacherous 
_ neighbour. The Poles have always maintained that even if they did make 
peace with Bolsheviks it could only be an armed and not a real peace. 
Operations of General Wrangel’s? army are also relieving pressure on Poles 
to a certain extent. 

I had a long conversation yesterday with Head of French Military Mission 
and find that his views agree generally with mine as expressed above. He 
seemed to think that Poles would be able to withstand forthcoming offensive 
but pointed out that failure to obtain release of trains bringing munitions of 
war, at present held up in Czecho-Slovakia and in Italy, would put Poles 
in a difficult position eventually since they would only have their own 
resources to rely on. He did not express opinion as to length of time during 
which Poles could continue struggle with their present supplies of ammunition 
and with their own resources and said that this would depend upon intensity 
of forthcoming Bolshevik offensive. 

I learn from a good source that Poles have probably got enough munitions 
of war for next two or three months but I doubt whether their morale will 
stand the strain of another three months’ hard struggle though, if Bolshe- 
viks were to invade ethnographical Poland, army would put up desperate 
defence. 

' M. Ladislas Grabski formed a Government in succession to that of M. Skulski on 
June 23. Sir H. Rumbold reported in his telegram No. 430 of June 24 that the Polish 
Minister in London, Prince Sapieha, had been offered the post of Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. 
2 Russian general commanding forces from the anti-Soviet army of General Denikin. 
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No. 303 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 29, 9 p.m.) 
No. 446 Telegraphic [206645/40430/55 | 


Very urgent. Very confidential WARSAW, June 28, 1920, 9.30 p.m. 


Bolshevik Cavalry has succeeded in crossing Soubz at a place called Lubar. 
It is not known in what strength this Cavalry is nor which direction it has 
taken. I understand that if this force is in any strength and chooses to move 
into Eastern Galicia there are practically no troops to stop it from advancing 
as far as Lemberg. On the other hand if it goes North it can turn whole 
Polish line and Poles would be forced to retreat a considerable distance to 
West under difficult conditions. British Military Mission considers military 
situation very grave, but head of French Military Mission does not take so 
serious a view. 


No. 304 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received June 29, 5 p.m.) 
No. 449 Telegraphic [206646/40430/55] 


Very confidential WARSAW, June 28, 1920, 9.40 p.m. 


I learn from a usually very trustworthy source . . .. summoned to meet on 
July 2nd to discuss question of putting a stop to the war between Poland 
and Russia. I should be grateful to be informed whether there is any truth in 
this report. 

Independently of, and without taking into account, the military informa- 
tion contained in my immediately preceding telegram? I venture to submit 
that time has now come for Allies to tell Poland categorically that she must 
try to come to terms with Bolsheviks at once. There is a real and general 
desire for peace on the part of Poles, but as Your Lordship will have seen 
from my recent telegrams those at the head of affairs here seem reluctant 
to propose resumption of peace negotiations whilst military situation 1s 
unfavourable to Poland. There is, however, no reason to think that military 
situation will get more favourable. It may even get much worse and end in 
invasion of ethnographical Poland by Bolsheviks. It would therefore seem 
advisable in true interests of Poles themselves that they should propose 
renewal of peace negotiations whilst their army is still more or less intact 
rather than wait until that army has been weakened or even utterly demora- 
lised by impending Bolshevik offensive in North or by attacks on Southern 
sector. 

A summons to Poles to try to come to terms with Bolsheviks would no 

t Another text here read ‘that the Council of the League of Nations has been specially’. 


2 Warsaw telegram No. 448 concerned the Ukrainian Co-operatives. The reference is 
probably to Warsaw telegram No. 446 of June 28 (No. 303). 
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doubt be met by question how and by whom any arrangement come to 
would be guaranteed. The only apparent guarantee at present would seem 
to be (1) the existence of a more or less intact Polish army; (2) the possible 
genuine desire of Bolsheviks themselves for peace in view of internal conditions 
in Russia, the forthcoming harvest etc., and (3) any pressure which the Allies 
might see fit to bring to bear on Soviet Government through Krassin3 or 
otherwise. 

I feel prolongation of this war may lead not only to disaster to Poland 
herself but to serious complications for Allies, inasmuch as an invasion of 
ethnographical Poland would presumably raise in an acute form question 
of authorised strength of German army. 

I have repeatedly questioned Polish Government as to when they propose 
to send out their peace note, and present Government may be awaiting 
arrival of Prince Sapieha‘ to consider their line of action. I have represented 
dangers of situation, as also that His Majesty’s Government have withdrawn 
all support from General Wrangel.5 

You will no doubt inform me whether you have spoken to Prince Sapieha 
before he left regarding desirability of peace between Poland and Russia. 
I feel that it is a matter which ought to be taken up without delay, for whilst 
Bolsheviks may very likely refuse to listen to peace overtures now, Poles 
at all events should do all in their power to terminate war rapidly even at 
cost of great sacrifices. I consider that men at head of affairs here are 
practically gambling with existence of this nation at present moment and 
are showing an absence of foresight and judgment. The sacrifices which the 
Allies have made in the war, one of the results of which has been revival of 
Poland, certainly entitle them to bring pressure to bear on this country at 
this critical moment. 


3 M. Krassin was then in London, see Vol. VIII, No. 37. 4 See No. 302, n. 1. 
S$ See Vol. XII, Chap. V. 


No. 305 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received July 6) 
No. 194 (C 558/59/18] 


Confidential HELSINGFORS, June 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s Despatch No. 134 (203389/W/39) of June 15th,! enclosing 
copies of telegraphic correspondence which had passed between His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin and the Foreign Office on the subject of a scheme 
for the purchase of war material from Germany by the Finnish Government, 
reached me only on the 2oth instant. Meanwhile, I had addressed to Your 
Lordship, without any knowledge of what had been passing in Berlin, my 


t This despatch enclosed copies of telegrams printed in Vol. X, Nos. 96—98. 
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Despatch No. 187 of June 2ist,? giving some account of an ammunition- 
running incident which had occurred here. 

The attitude adopted by the Finnish Military authorities with regard to 
this incident was probably affected by the negotiations between the Finnish 
Minister in Berlin and the German Government, a fact which I was unable 
to realise owing to my ignorance of the existence of the negotiations. I should 
be grateful if in future telegrams of this nature could be repeated to me instead 
of being sent by bag. 

I note that in Telegram No. 195 of June 13th to Lord Kilmarnock: it is 
stated that His Majesty’s Government are now pledged not to supply arms to 
border States for the purpose of their being used in possible conflict with 
the Bolsheviks.* I cannot find that this Legation has received any official 
intimation of such a pledge having been given and I am in some doubt as to 
the exact meaning of this sentence of the telegram, which, from its wording, 
would seem to imply the reversal of the previous policy of the Allied Govern- 
ments, who, I understood, had pledged themselves to come to the assistance 
of the border States in the event of the latter being attacked by the Bolsheviks. 

The present Finnish Government, I am convinced, have no intention of 
attacking the Bolsheviks, but the possibility of a Bolshevik attack on Finland 
in certain eventualities is by no means excluded and I venture to submit 
that the question of the acquisition of military material by this country 
should be regarded from the standpoint of her capability of defending her- 
self against aggression. I understand from the military experts that, even if 
the promise to assist Finland in the event of a Soviet attack still holds good, 
it would take at least two months for such assistance to become effective. 
Finland must, therefore, be prepared to defend herself unaided, in the initial 
stages of a campaign at any rate. 

On the vital point of whether Finland is adequately furnished with material 
for self-defence, expert opinion seems to differ. The Finns maintain that 
they are inadequately supplied with everything, while the French military 
authorities here recently put forward the idea that Finland had now more 
rifles than men to carry them and that supplies from Germany were being 
imported for the purpose of holding them back from the Allies and storing 
them for eventual return to the Germans. The presence of French instructors 
with the Finnish Army gives the French exceptional opportunities of obtain- 
ing information in such matters, but, on the other hand, the value of their 
testimony is often vitiated by their tendency to see a German plot in every- 
thing and the fact that Marshal Foch himself proposed that German war 
material should be sold to Finland seems to indicate that he, at any rate, 
did not hold with the theory advanced by his compatriots. 


2 Not printed. This reported Dr. Holsti’s account of the discovery of the shipment from 
Germany of a cargo of machine-gun ammunition on board a small sailing vessel, the 
‘Merkur’ of Rostock, captained by Baron Ernst v. Richthofen. Delivery of it was to have 
been taken by Col. Ausfeldt, the ex-German officer in charge of the Schutzkorps. 

3 Vol. X, No. 98. 

4 In a minute dated July 23 Mr. Harvey wrote that he could find no trace of such a 
pledge. The Foreign Office reply to Mr. Kidston on this point is printed as No. 366 below. 
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I shall continue to endeavour to ascertain what the actual situation with 
regard to Finnish armaments is, but the question is complicated by the 
existence of the independent Schiitz Korps with its separate organisation and 
supplies and it will be difficult to obtain any really reliable information. 

I have, &c., 
GrorGE Kipston 


No. 306 | 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 292 Telegraphic [206646/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 449.! 

In a parting conversation with Prince Sapieha I spoke to him very strongly 
about four questions namely: 

(1) Desirability of making an early peace with Russia. 

(2) Urgency of conciliatory attitude towards Lithuania? who would other- 
wise, I argued, make her own peace with Soviet Government and get better 
terms for herself than Poland would ever offer her. 

(3) Necessity of adopting moderate attitude about plebiscites. 

(4) Ditto about future of Dantzig. 

Upon (1) Prince Sapieha was fairly reasonable. I told him that Poland by 
her foolish conduct was alienating sympathy of Allies and that a very strong 
feeling was growing up in this country. She must abate her pretensions, or 
worse would ensue. Upon (2) Prince Sapieha, while indulging in protesta- 
tions of platonic friendship was wholly immovable about Wilna which he 
said that no Polish Government, present or future, would surrender. They 
would be prepared for plebiscite or arbitration but for cession never. He 
entirely disputed that Lithuania had any ground in history or ethnography 
to possession of Wilna which he declared contained 52 per cent. of Poles, a 
somewhat smaller proportion of Jews, and practically no Lithuanians. 

About (3) he promised to follow my advice. 

As to (4) he professed desire to carry out terms of treaty. 

Conversation did not leave very favourable impression upon me, but the 
Minister is apt to be more obdurate in conversation than in conduct. 

1 No. 304. 

2 In his telegram No. 431 of June 25 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold had urged that if 
Prince Sapiecha accepted the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs it would be very useful, 
before he left London, to impress upon him once more ‘the desirability of doing his utmost 


to come to an equitable arrangement with Lithuania, and to show a conciliatory spirit in 
the Dantzig question and in plebiscite affairs’. 
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No. 307 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 2, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 462 Telegraphic [207089/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, July 1, 1920, 8.50 p.m. 

In absence of Monsieur Patek and of new Minister for Foreign Affairs I 
spoke to Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday evening about the situa- 
tion. I said it struck me as being grave, and I asked him what Polish Govern- 
ment proposed to do. He replied that Diet was now considering proposal for 
a (? defence committee)! and that country would have to make a supreme 
effort. This means that further classes would be called up, but I gather it 
is doubtful whether the sixty or seventy thousand men which these classes 
would produce can change the situation to the advantage of Poland. In 
any event these reserves will not be available for about a month and non- 
arrival of munitions continue[s] to be a demoralizing factor in the situation. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs said that it would be humiliating to 
Poles to have to approach Bolsheviks with peace proposals at present 
moment. He went on to say that Military Authorities had only within last 
two or three days acquainted Ministers with real military situation and had 
confessed that Poland was engaged in a task beyond her strength. I observed 
that in these circumstances there would be nothing humiliating to Poland 
in approaching Bolsheviks and that it was better to do so whilst Polish Army 
was still intact than after it had been beaten. I explained it was necessary to 
contemplate every eventuality even an invasion of ethnographic Poland. I 
pointed out that Poles were admittedly struggling with greatly superior 
forces and that they were thrown on their own resources for munitions. 

It must be well known to him that working classes in England, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Italy were impeding despatch of munitions to Poland 
because they wished to put a stop to Polish-Russian War, which they 
considered was a war of aggression on the part of Poles against Bolsheviks. 
If Poles now made an honest attempt to get peace with Bolsheviks and 
latter refused, and threatened to invade ethnographic Poland, Poles would 
be in a much stronger position to appeal for release of munitions to enable 
them to defend themselves. They might also regain some of the sympathy 
they had lost. To make peace proposals did not necessarily mean that Poles 
should give up their preparations to meet the hurricane? but in my view 
it was indispensable that they should without delay make peace proposals. 
I added that I was speaking entirely personally and not on behalf of my 
Government and I urged him to convey my views to those in authority. 

I then spoke to him about Lithuania and said that I was still unaware 
whether Polish Government intended to take any action in the sense of my 
démarche as reported in my telegram No. 425 of June 22nd.3 I wished to 
report to Your Lordship what Poles meant to do in this matter. I said that if 


t The original Warsaw text here reads ‘Committee of Defence’. 
2 The original Warsaw text here reads ‘the worst’. 3 No. jor. 
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they did nothing and Lithuania became restive Poles could not expect help 
from any quarter. I asked him to give Chief of State a message to above 
effect from myself and he undertook to do so. 

French Minister and I suspect that it is in reality Pilsudski who is obstruct- 
ing suggested policy of conciliation towards Lithuania. 


No. 308 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
Unnumbered' Telegraphic [207178/40430]55 | 


Urgent WARSAW, July 3, 1920 


Prince Sapieha called.on me late last night after he had had an interview 
with Chief of State. He said that he had found Government and people 
here in a state of nervous tension which he did not think was warranted by 
military situation. Latter might quite possibly improve within next few 
days. He realized that peace was necessary for Poland and he meant to 
get peace if he could but he thought that present moment, when nation was 
somewhat demoralized, would be a bad moment to approach Sovyet Govern- 
ment. On the other hand he admitted frankly that if Poles had any military 
successes it might be difficult to induce those in authority to put forward 
peace proposals. By this he obviously meant that military would prove 
obstructive. — 

He then asked me what I thought of following suggestion namely that the 
three big Allies should tell Poles plainly that Polish Russian war had gone 
on long enough and that it was time to put and [sic] end to bloodshed and to 
restore peace in Eastern Europe. He thought such a declaration would 
make it easier for Poles to approach Sovyet Government. 

Your Lordship will recognize that this suggestion is practically identical 
with that which I put forward in my telegram 449 June 28th.2, As however 
your telegram 2923 which refers to my telegram 449 does not allude to my 
suggestion I confined myself to telling Prince Sapieha that if Poles approached 
Sovyet Government as result of a declaration made by Allies in the sense 
suggested and Sovyet Government refused to entertain peace proposals 
Polish nation might feel that it was incumbent on the Allies to get Sovyet 
Government to be conciliatory. In other words by making a declaration in 
the sense suggested Allies would by implication assume a certain responsi- 
bility. 

Prince Sapieha at first demurred to this view but as he later on in inter- 
view quite plainly suggested that His Majesty’s Government might use 
desire of Sovyet Government to enter into relations with Allies as a lever to 
get that Government to be conciliatory towards Poland, it is clear that surmise 
is probably correct. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Spa and was repeated as No. 467 to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received on July 4 at 9.45 a.m. 2 No. 304. 3 No. 306. 
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Prince Sapieha said that before anything in the shape of agriculture 
exclusive of raw materials could be got out of Russia it was essential that 
Polish Russian war should come to an end. In this he would seem to be right 
for there is no chance of wheat in Ukraine being made available for Western 
Europe until war with Russia is over. In view of disorganization of railways 
in Ukraine bulk of wheat would no doubt have to be got out through Poland. 
At the same time it is necessary to emphasize that all those who have lately 
dealt with Ukrainians are unanimously of opinion that they will not release 
wheat to Bolsheviks and that no negotiations with Bolsheviks will necessarily 
obtain release of agricultural produce from Ukraine. Bolsheviks would have 
to agree to direct dealings between Allies and Ukraine cooperatives. 

Your Lordship will see from foregoing that Poles have some form of 
intervention at back of their minds in order to terminate conflict with 
Russians. This confirms surmise in my telegram 463 of July Ist.4 

There is little doubt that if Supreme Council made a declaration to Poles 
in the sense suggested or if Allied representatives here were instructed to 
make such a declaration the Poles would propose peace to Sovyet Govern- 
ment. It is right to add that Prince Sapieha remarked that if Poles could 
continue struggle another six weeks or two months he thought that transport 
system in Russia would collapse and Bolsheviks would be unable to continue 
war. 

As Prince Sapieha will probably return to subject of his suggestion relative 
to a declaration by Allies that war has lasted long enough I should be grateful 
for an expression of your views. 

Repeated to Foreign Office [No.] 467. 


4 Not printed. Sir H. Rumbold surmised that the Poles thought that it would be easier 
for them to approach the Bolsheviks if they were summoned to do so by the Allies. 


No. 309 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 4, 4.30 p.m.) 
 -\No. 468 Telegraphic [207188]30489/55]| 
WARSAW, July 3, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 
Prince Sapieha informs me that Polish Government have decided to recog- 
nize Lithuanian State and that an official announcement on the subject will 
be made today.! 
Poles will then send a representative to Kowno. 
He admitted that this is a step which Poles should have taken long ago. 
I acquainted him with substance of Kowno telegram No. 22 to me.? 
t See Prince Sapieha’s note of July 4 to M. Purickis, Lithuanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, D.D.P. (Lith.), p. 40. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of July 1 (repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 79) reported 
that the Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs had said that his instructions were ‘to 
refuse absolutely Bolshevik proposal to join them in common action against Poles’, and that 


the Constituent Assembly and new Cabinet favoured the most conciliatory policy possible 
towards Poland. 
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He expressed pleasure at this information. 

I gave him a hint that he must not be surprised if Lithuanian negotiations 
with Bolsheviks ended in a peace by terms of which Soviet Government 
recognized certain Lithuanian territorial demands. Poles would then them- 
selves be confronted with a fait accompli. 

Repeated to Kowno. 


No. 310 


Earl Curzon (Brussels) to Lord Hardinge (Received Fuly 4, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [207181/40430]55 | 


BRUSSELS, July 4, 1920, 1.50 p.m. 

In the course of a confidential conversation!’ yesterday evening between 
Prime Minister, M. Millerand, Marshal Foch, and Sir H. Wilson, Marshal 
Foch expressed greatest apprehension in regard to danger to Poland from 
Bolsheviks and strongly urged that some action should be taken to relieve 
situation. 

Prime Minister insisted on following stipulations as a preliminary to 
opening of this subject: 

(1) Polish representative must take the initiative and ask for assistance 
of Allies. Poland must also take initiative in regard to peace with Russia 
if there is any question of Peace. 

(2) Poland must come to terms with Lithuania and all Border Nations. 

(3) Poles must adopt a reasonable and conciliatory attitude in regard 
to Dantzig. 


t No minutes of this conversation have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
2 Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


No. 311 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received fuly 6, 2 p.m.) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [207403 165045/59| 


RIGA, July 5, 1920, 5.40 p.m. 
I gave a decision July 3 settling whole Esthonian-Lettish frontier. I gave 
Letts some compensation for Walk at other points. Lettish Government 
have resigned over decision in Walk town.' Closing meeting of commission 
was of a bitter character and cut short by me. Esthonians will evacuate to 
new frontier by July 17. Colonel Robinson with other officers remains on 
frontier during evacuation. 
Sent to Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Kovno. 


t In his telegram No. 1 of July 2 (not printed) Colonel Tallents ee that he had 
given his decision about Walk town on July 1, ‘allotting major part with chief station to 
Esthonia and a minor part with second station to Letts’. 
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No. 312 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received uly 6, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 233 Telegraphic {207410/61232/59| 


RIGA, July 6, 1920, 2.13 p.m. 

Reference your telegram No. 181! and Foreign Office confidential printed 
memorandum of April 9.? 

From my experience at . . .3 I submit full recognition should at any rate 
not be granted till the three Baltic States have satisfied Supreme Council 
that they have settled fully by agreement or arbitration any frontier question 
outstanding between them and any question arising directly out of such 
statement. Despatch following.‘ 


t See No. 299, n. 2. 


2 Enclosure in No. 292. Copies of this enclosure and covering despatch had been sent > 


on June 12 to Colonel Tallents and Mr. Kidston in Foreign Office despatches Nos. 107 and 
131 respectively. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read ‘experience at 
Walk’. 

+ Riga despatch No. 169 of July 26, received August 9, not printed. 


No. 313 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
No. [? 3]! Telegraphic [207534/40430/55] 
My telegram No. 2 July 6th.? WARSAW, July 7, 1920 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has just been to say that as result of review of 
bankrupt situation of nation Defence Committee have decided to appeal 
for assistance to the Allies. The telegram from Polish Government to Spa 
Conference containing the appeal} is being transmitted by French Minister. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that Polish troops in the southern 
sector were completely demoralised and that first army had somewhat un- 
expedtedly [sic] given way in the north thereby causing the order for re- 
tirement to so called Ludendorf[f] line. He thought that Bolsheviks might 
reach Warsaw in about three weeks’ time if not checked but he did not con- 
sider they were likely to come so far. 


t This telegram was addressed to Lord Curzon at Spa, probably as No. 3, and was re- 
peated as No. 483 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on July 7. 

2 The reference is uncertain, but is probably to the telegram of July 6 (not printed) 
which was repeated to the Foreign Office as Warsaw telegram No. 481. This reported an 
interview in which Prince Sapieha told Sir H. Rumbold that he was attending a meeting of 
the Polish National Defence Committee that evening at which the generals would explain 
the military situation. If it was more serious than he supposed he said the Poles would no 
doubt formally ask for the assistance of the Allies. 

3 For the text of the appeal see Vol. VIII, No. 55, n. 3. 
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I reminded Prince Sapieha of the conversation between the Prime 
Minister and Monsieur Patek at which he had been present and pointed 
out our information went to show that Polish invasion of Ukraine had galvan- 
ized the Russian forces. 

Repeated to Foreign Office [No.] 483, Helsingfors, Riga, Prague [No.] 6. 


No. 314 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
No. 4! Telegraphic [207774/40430/55] 


WARSAW, July 7, 1920 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

It is evident that demoralisation has set in, in army as a whole and in 
civil administration. 

I do not know what assistance Allies are able or are prepared to afford 
Poles in response to latter’s appeal for intervention, but given psychology 
of these people I believe mere announcement that Allies have taken situation 
in hand would help to stop rot which has set in. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 484. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Lord Curzon at Spa and was repeated as No. 484 to 
the Foreign Office, where it was received on July 9 at 3.40 p.m. 
2 No. 313. 


No. 315 


Memorandum of Foreign Office views on the approaching discussion of the 
Aaland Islands Question by the Council of the League of Nations' 


[207659/1259/30] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1920 


In the view of the Foreign Office, the best procedure to ensure an impartial 
and equitable solution of the question would be for the Council of the League 
to appoint a Commission to proceed to the Islands in order to conduct an 
enquiry there and report to the Council the solution which it recommends. 
This report might be discussed at a subsequent meeting of the Council, at 
which Swedish and Finnish representatives would, no doubt, again be 
present. It is suggested that the members of this Commission should be 
selected from countries in no way concerned in the dispute. 

The fullest facilities should be obtained from both the Swedish and 
Finnish Governments for the conduct of this enquiry. In this connection 
the Foreign Office would suggest that the Council of the League might 


! This memorandum was unsigned. For the discussion at the 7th Session of the League 
of Nations held in London July 9-12, 1920, see Cmd. 676 of 1920. 
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address an immediate request to the Finnish Government to suspend all 
proceedings against the members of the Aaland island deputation to Sweden 
and to permit them to return at once to the Islands. The Finnish troops there 
should, it is felt, be withdrawn at the same time, in order to prevent any 
pressure or intimidation by the Finnish authorities. 

It would not, in the view of the Foreign Office, serve any useful purpose 
to endeavour to obtain from the Swedish and Finnish Governments their 
unconditional assent to the findings of the Commission, whatever they may 
be. It is, however, thought that it would be advisable to stipulate that the 
Commission’s report should be unanimous. Any semblance of divergence of 
opinion among its members should be carefully avoided. 

The Foreign Office would urge that the Commission should be instructed 
to investigate with particular care the Finnish allegation that the attitude of 
the Islanders is the result of Swedish propaganda. Could this be shown to 
be true, the most powerful argument in favour of Sweden would fall to the 
ground. 

The question of the interest of Russia in the Aaland islands will doubtless 
not be lost sight of by the Council of the League. In view of the unsettled 
character of the present relations between Finland and Russia, it may be 
considered necessary to attach to the recommendations of the Commission 
of Enquiry some clause to obviate complaints by the Russian Government that 
they were not consulted in a question which concerns Russia.? 

It is unnecessary at the present stage to sketch the views of His Mayjesty’s 
Government as to the proper solution of this difficult question. If the Council 
of the League adopts the proposal to send a Commission of Enquiry to make a 
report, any expression of opinion would be premature pending the receipt 
of the conclusions of the Commission. It is to be hoped that those conclusions 
will be accepted by the disputants, and in that case it will be unnecessary for 
His Majesty’s Government to put forward their views. 

One consideration, however, appears to the Foreign Office to be of para- 
mount importance. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the Islands, it is 
clear that, in the interests of peace, steps must be taken to ensure their 
demilitarisation, and, if necessary, their neutralisation. No naval or military 
forces, fortifications or guns should be allowed upon them, nor should they 
under any circumstances be used as a base, whether naval or military, for 
offensive or defensive operations. It is suggested that the Commission of 
Enquiry might be informed that the Council of the League regard this 
condition as a sine gud non of any solution of the question. 

A file of papers supplying full information on the facts of the dispute has 
been already submitted for the use of the British representative on the Council 
of the League. 


4 For the Russian complaint of June 28 see Degras, vol. i, p. 190. 
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No. 316 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Barclay (Stockholm)! 
No. 209 [207116/1259/30] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 7, 1920 
Sir, 

The Swedish Minister called at the Foreign Office on the Ist instant and 
asked Lord Hardinge whether it would not be possible for His Majesty’s 
Government to give a hint to the Finnish Government to cease the prosecu- 
tion of the two delegates from the Aaland Isles who are on trial on a charge 
of treason for having taken part in the delegation to the King of Sweden. 
Count Wrangel stated that the Swedish Government put forward this question 
in view of the fact that the whole question of the Aaland Isles would shortly 
come up for discussion before the Council of the League of Nations. 

Lord Hardinge replied that it seemed to him that Count Wrangel was 
proposing to His Majesty’s Government that they should take a very serious 
step in interfering with judicial and internal affairs of Finland: Lord Hardinge 
reminded him that the act of which the two delegates were accused had taken 
place some time before there was any question of referring the matter to the 
League of Nations, and it seemed to Lord Hardinge that the two questions 
were absolutely distinct. Count Wrangel must realise His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s dislike of interfering in the internal affairs of a foreign country, 
especially in a case like this, where it might be imputed to His Majesty’s 
Government that they were departing from an attitude of complete im- 
partiality upon the question at issue. Lord Hardinge could, therefore, hold 
out no hope of intervention on the part of His Majesty’s Government but 
he added that it would be quite a different thing if the Council of the League 
of Nations at their forthcoming meeting proposed to the Finnish Government 
to stay proceedings until a solution of the main question had been found. 

Count Wrangel said that he would report in that sense to his Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State)? 

1 This despatch was also sent to Mr. Kidston as Foreign Office despatch No. 162 to 


Helsingfors. 
2 Signature missing from filed copy. 


No. 317 


Note on the Polish Situation by General Sir R. Haking (Spa)! 
[208804/40430/55] 
SpA, july 7, 1920 
1. According to the recent news from Poland, which may be accepted as 
reliable, the military situation in that country is grave, not because of the 
t This note, which was prepared for Sir H. Wilson, was communicated by the War Office 
to the Foreign Office, where it was received on July 20. 
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attack in the south or for want of men or material of war, but because of 
the Soviet advance in the north towards Vilna, and the falling moral of the 
Polish Army, Staff, and inhabitants. 

2. The immediate effect of any future Soviet success in the north will be to 
separate the Polish and Lettish Armies, uncover the frontier of Lithuania, 
and, if the success is continued, will bring the Soviet Army on to the frontier 
of East Prussia. 

g. Lithuania has hitherto been restrained from carrying out offensive 
operations against the Poles, by the expressed wishes of the Allies; she has 
no Army worth considering; she hates the Poles and does not want either the 
Soviet Army or the Germans in her country, but she is very afraid of the 
Soviet Army, in fact more so than of anyone else. 

4. So long as the frontiers of East Prussia are not threatened by the Soviet 
Army, the Allies can contemplate, without serious personal apprehension, 
the struggle between the Soviet Army and the Poles. Directly, however, 
that the Lithuanian frontier and still more the East Prussian frontier get 
into touch with the war, very serious complications will arise. 

5. The Polish story is that Germany with malice aforethought has pre- 
pared a large army in East Prussia to sweep down on the Poles directly the 
situation will permit. The German Government are almost certain to say, 
and have already hinted in the press, that East Prussia is completely cut off 
from the German Empire by the Polish corridor, that they are unable to 
govern that province effectually, and consequently that they are not respon- 
sible for anything the East Prussians may do. Meanwhile, as stated by the 
Poles, the German Government may be secretly fomenting a movement 
against Poland in order to produce a situation which will enable them, first 
to establish satisfactory relations with the Soviet Government, and secondly 
to break down the power of the Poles. 

6. The German Russian bugbear is still a danger to Europe, far more so 
than Germany by herself, and the success of the Soviet Army against Poland 
would give Germany a good excuse to tell the Allies that she must defend her 
frontiers against the Bolshevists and on the pretence of doing that proceed 
to attack the Poles, just as occurred in Lithuania and Latvia last autumn | 
when von der Goltz and later Bermondt’s Army which was supposed to be 
fighting against the Bolshevists was actually fighting against the Letts and 
also forming a front against the Lithuanians,? both of which countries were 
keeping the Bolshevists out of their east frontier. 

7. Another possible plan is that the Germans in East Prussia may camou- 
flage their soldiers as Lithuanians and carry on a campaign against Poland 
as a Lithuanian force which would be directed by German officers who called 
themselves, and might possibly be, Lithuanians by descent. 

8. Ifonce any part of Germany begins to fight against the Poles the trouble 
will almost certainly spread to the corridor. It will be useless then for the 
Allies, by means of Missions of Control, to attempt to reduce the German 
Army to 100,000 or 200,000 men; it will at once assume very much larger 

2 See Vol. III, Chap. I. 
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proportions, and it is difficult to see how the Allies can stop it. Pressure on 
the Government at the present time will be of little avail because the Govern- 
ment is so weak already that it can do little, and is certain to be replaced by 
another which may be little stronger. It is also useless to bring pressure to 
bear on the Rhine frontier of Germany because it is too far off and would 
probably be accepted as a good thing by Germany if it meant the orderly 
occupation of more towns by the Allies. 

g. It is probable that although the Germans might help the Soviet Army 
by attacking the Poles, they would not form any sort of alliance with the 
Soviet Government and would be prepared to attack the Soviet troops if they 
attempted to cross the German frontiers, very much the same way as von 
der Goltz and Bermondt attacked the Letts whilst all the time they would 
not have permitted the Bolsheviks who were fighting against the Letts and 
Lithuanians to advance into Lithuania. 

10. The main point in all these probabilities is that Germany by the 
continued success of the Soviet Army against the Poles will be given an 
opportunity of evading most of the military clauses of the Peace Treaty and 
throwing Europe into an even worse condition than it is at present. 

11. There are however two considerations which must not be lost sight 
of, one is the possibility of a political coup by the Extreme Right or Left 
under a national cry of ‘Danger to the Empire’ on the Right side and ‘Long 
live Socialism’ on the Left. This would lead to civil war in Germany which 
would suit absolutely the Soviet Government and place Poland in an 
impossible position. The second consideration is the ‘remaining energy’ of 
the Soviet Army, a factor which we cannot adequately gauge. It may be 
assumed, however, that the Soviet Army cannot advance very rapidly 
unless there is a complete débacle in Poland, so that there 1s no immediate 
fear of a Soviet occupation of Warsaw. The continued success, however, 
of the Soviet Army will have an even worse moral effect on the Poles and 
throughout Germany than the actual defeat of part of the Polish Army. 

12. I have been in constant touch with the Poles for the last six months 
and there is no doubt that they are a brave but highly imaginative and 
unstable race, who are peculiarly respondent to moral pressure either good 
or ill, and in my opinion it would greatly strengthen the Polish resistance at 
the present moment of [stc] the Allies would publish a telegram to the Poles 
saying that although they did not approve of the Polish advance into Russia 
and are not prepared to support Poland in any aggressive action against 
Russia, they disapprove equally of any invasion of the ethnological frontiers 
of Poland by a foreign nation and are prepared to support Poland in resisting 
such an invasion. The support to be given need not be stated specifically, 
in fact it is moral support far more than material support which Poland 
requires at the present moment. 

R. HAKING 
Lieut-General 
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No. 318 


Lord Hardinge to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [207410/61232/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Mr. Tallents’s telegram No. 233 of July 6.! 

Suggestion to suspend recognition of Baltic States does not seem advisable 
but I would suggest that if and when full recognition is agreed upon, a 
proviso should be added that the Baltic Governments must agree to accept 
Allies’ decisions regarding their frontiers. This was an unfortunate omission 
in the case of the recognition of Finland’s independence. 


t No. 312. 


No. 319 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [207975/40430/55] 


WARSAW, July 9, 1920 


As Polish Command has ordered retirement to the line Kosjany—River 
Luczajka—Budslaw—Milcza, Polish Government are anxious to be assured 
that present line of demarcation will not be crossed with any hostile intent 
by Lithuanian forces, and they further hope that latter will cover Polish 
left flank to the North of Widze. 

Polish Government would be grateful if you would bring foregoing request 
immediately to the notice of the Lithuanian Authorities and use your in- 
fluence in direction of aiding its favourable consideration. I understand 
a like proposal is being made locally by Poland to Lithuanian Military 
Authorities. 

Please inform Mr. Tallents. 

This request originated with Polish Chief of General Staff and was re- 
ferred to me by British Military Mission. I thereupon consulted Minister 
for Foreign Affairs who, after making enquiries, said he would be glad if I 
would telegraph to Kovno in the above sense.” 


t This telegram was addressed to Kovno as No. 5 and was repeated as No. 497 to the 


Foreign Office, where it was received on July 12 at 9.20 p.m. 
2 It would appear that this paragraph was sent to the Foreign Office only. 
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No. 320 


Earl Curzon (Spa) to Lord Hardinge (Received July 11, 5.27 p.m.) 
No. go Telegraphic [207848/40430/55 | 


Very urgent SPA, July 11, 1920, 3.52 p.m. 

Following from Prime Minister for Mr. Bonar Law.! 

You will receive immediately from Foreign Office a copy of a telegram 
which we have sent to Chicherin about Poland.? Before settling terms of this 
telegram Allies had an interview with M. Grabsky Prime Minister of Poland,? 
who signed a document‘ agreeing to an armistice on basis of 1919 line, to a 
Conference in London, and to acceptance of decision of Supreme Council 
in regard to Poland’s frontier questions in return for Allies proposing an 
armistice to Soviet Russia, and agreeing if Russia refused and invaded Poland 
to give Poland all the assistance they can, especially in war material, con- 
sistent with their own exhaustion and liabilities. This telegram to Chicherin 
has been approved by M. Millerand and all the Allies, but as you will see, 
initiative is being taken by British Government, as for internal reasons M. 
Millerand did not feel himself able for the moment to enter into direct rela- 
tions with Moscow. But he clearly contemplates, and is anxious to join as 
soon as he can. As to making a statement to House of Commons I would 
deprecate publication at this moment of any of documents which have 
passed and especially of our reply to Chicherin. I see no objection however 
to your informing House of Commons that an agreement has been reached 
as to principles on which a trade agreement will be negotiated and that a 
proposal has already been made to Russia for an immediate armistice between 
Russia and Poland on equitable terms to be followed by a Conference to 
negotiate peace between Russia and border States. You cannot give details 
for the moment because we promised Grabsky to give him time to get back 
to Poland first. You might add that full details will be given to House by 
me when I return.5 


! Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 

2 This telegram, which is printed in 131 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 2372-4 (cf. Vol. VIII, No. 
59, n. 6), proposed to Soviet Russia an armistice with Poland on the basis of what became 
known as the Curzon Line. This line ran approximately as follows: Grodno, Vapovka, 
Nemirov, Brest-Litovsk, Dorogusk, Ustilug, east of Grubeshob, Krilov, and thence west of 
Rawa Ruska and east of Pryemysl to the Carpathians. For its originations cf. Vols. I, No. 
64, n. 10; II, No. 32, minute 5 and Appendix E, No. 34, minute 7; III, No. 699. 

3 See Vol. VIII, No. 59. 

4 Ibid., No. 59, appendix 1. 

5’ For Mr. Bonar Law’s statements to the House of Commons on July 12 see 131 H.C. 
Deb. 5 s., cols. 1950-2. 
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No. 321 


Lord Hardinge to Sir E. Crowe (Spa) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [207600/114819/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 


I would suggest desirability of discussion by Conference of Question of 
Memel.! 


™ No record of any such discussion at Spa has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 322 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 13, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 511 Telegraphic [208101/40430/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, july 12, 1920, 12.30 p.m. 


Italian Minister yesterday received a telegram from Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from Spa to following effect. 

Mr. Lloyd George was sending a wireless to Soviet Government proposing 
an armistice. Poles were to retire to 1918 line and Bolsheviks not to advance 
within 50 kilometres of that line: Vilna was to be handed over to Lithuanian 
troops and frontier of Eastern Galicia was to be the line held at time of 
armistice. 

Polish Government had undertaken to submit all questions in dispute 
between them and their neighbours to Supreme Council for decision. This 
undertaking to remain secret for the present. 

It is not clear to us what is meant by 1918 line. I shall be grateful for 
information as to whether foregoing represents an accurate account of action 
taken at Spa.' 

t Lord Curzon sent a telegram to Warsaw giving the details of the British proposals 


to Moscow. This telegram (not printed) was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 51 at 
12.20 a.m. on July 13 and received there at 12 noon. 


No. 323 


Earl Curzon (Spa) to Lord Hardinge (Received July 13, 12 noon) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [208071/40430/55| 


sPA, July 12, 1920, 8.6 p.m. 

Following for [Mr.] Bonar Law from Prime Minister. 

Begins :-— 

We have decided to stay here until end of week in order to come to grips 
with reparation question. 

I think it best that you should give documents about Armistice proposal 
to Moscow! to House of Commons to-morrow Tuesday. I think however you 

t See No. 320. 
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ought to bring out fact that Polish armies have advanced into Russia[n] 
territories far beyond line, which was fixed last year by Peace Conference, 
after hearing Polish representatives, as Eastern boundary within which 
Poland was entitled to establish Polish administration, and that as a condition 
of armistice Allies are requiring Poles to retire to that line and to hand 
Vilna? over to Lithuania pending decision of Conference. 

Secondly, if you are forced to deal with question whether Allies approve 
policy you should say Allies were unanimously in favour of Policy, but that 
they felt that inasmuch as British Government was already in touch with 
Moscow through Krassin negotiations, initiative should be taken by it. 

Text of British note to Chicherin3 (concession) (stc) save for some minor 
alterations, was seen and approved by all the Allies including France.¢ 


2 Mr. Palairet minuted on July 13: ‘The point about Vilna is interesting. I have ascer- 
tained that Mr. Bonar Law received it before going to the House today, but has apparently 
made no statement.’ For Mr. Bonar Law’s statement of July 14 see 191 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 
cols. 2368-75. 

3 See No. 320, n. 2. 

4 See Vol. VIII, Nos. 57 and 59. 


No. 324 


Earl Curzon (Spa) to Colonel Tallents* (Kovno) 


No... .2 Telegraphic [208099/40430/55] 
SPA, fuly 12, 1920 

As outcome of Polish appeal to Allies to intervene British Government 
sent yesterday a message to Moscow? proposing immediate armistice between 
Russia and Poland on following basis. 

A. That Polish Army should retire to line laid down by Peace Conference 
last year (remainder of text as in ore telegram No. 51 to words ‘national 
existence’ ).4 

You should immediately notify Lithuanian Government of this proposal 
and inform them that in the event of Russia accepting, Poland agrees to 
Vilna being occupied by Lithuanians pending a settlement by Peace Con- 
ference. If Russia accepts I will immediately notify you, and Lithuanian 
Government should get into touch both with Soviet Armies to negotiate 
armistice on above basis, and with Poland to arrange about taking over 
line north of Polish frontier as above. 


™ Colonel Tallents visited Lithuania July 10-16; see No. 337. 

2 This telegram was repeated on July 13 to Reval and as No. 52 to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received at 3.25 p.m. 

3 See No. 320, n. 2. 

* Not printed. See No. 322, n. 1. 
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No. 325 


Earl Curzon (Spa) to Lord Hardinge (Received July 14, 3.10 p.m.) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [208233/40430/55 | 


SPA, july 13, 1920, 12.9 a.m.! 

Following sent to-day to Bucharest. 

In response to appeal from Poland for intervention of Allies British 
Government have sent proposal to Moscow for an armistice between Soviet 
Russia and Poland on basis that Polish Army retires to frontiers laid down by 
Peace Conference last year and Soviet armies should halt 50 kilometres to 
the East. It is further proposed that this armistice should be followed by a 
Conference to be held in London to be attended by Soviet Russia on one 
side and Poland, Finland, Latvia and Lithuania on the other. Please 
ascertain whether in the event of Russians accepting proposal Roumania 
would also wish to participate in Conference in order to bring about peace 
between Russia and all neighbouring States because if so Great Britain would 
be very glad to propose Roumania’s participations [sic].? 

™ This time read ‘12.9 p.m.’ on another text of the telegram. 

2 Mr. Rattigan, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Bucharest, in a telegram of July 15 to Spa, 


which was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 335, reported Roumania’s acceptance of 
the British proposal. 


No. 326 


Earl Curzon (Spa) to Colonel Tallents (Kovno) 
No... .' Telegraphic [208232/40430/55] 


sPA, July 13, 1920 

Agreement with Polish Government described in my telegram of July 12th? 

postulates handing over (? Vilna)3 to Lithuanian Government by friendly 

understanding with Poles when latter retire. You can certainly assist in 

local negotiations between two military authorities if as is probable this will 
facilitate an amicable solution.‘ 


Repeated Foreign Office, Reval, Warsaw. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Kovno on July 13 and was repeated on July 14 as 
No. 60 to the Foreign Office, where it was received at 1.50 p.m. 

2 No. 324. 

3 The text is here uncertain. This suggestion was made in the Foreign Office. 

4 Col. Tallents, in his telegram No. 84 of July 10, had reported that he was proceeding 
that day to Vilna and that he would, if necessary, assist in the local negotiations between 
the Polish and Lithuanian military authorities. The Poles evacuated Vilna on July 13 
and 14. Cf. No. 337. 
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No. 327 
Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received July 20) 
No. 211 [208753/207846/38] 


My Lord HELSINGFORS, July 13, 1920 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your telegram from Spa 
of July rath,! I today informed the Finnish Government in writing of the 
proposal made by His Majesty’s Government to the Soviet Government for 
an immediate armistice with Poland, to be followed by a Conference in 
London for the conclusion of a definitive peace between Soviet Russia and 
its European neighbours. I expressed the hope that if Russia accepted this 
proposal, the Finnish Government would send representatives to London to 
attend the Conference. 

I also took the opportunity of a conversation which I had today with Dr. 
Holsti to mention the matter to him verbally. His Excellency expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at this turn of events. The Dorpat Conference, he said, 
had almost reached a deadlock? and in the course of the negotiations it had 
transpired that there were many questions, such as those of frontiers and the 
share of Russian liabilities which might have to be assumed with any 
acquisition of territory, in: which the interests of other Powers were involved, 
and which, therefore, Russia and Finland acting alone were unable to settle. 
In these circumstances, His Excellency had been on the point of sending 
for me to suggest whether it would not be possible to have these points in 
which other Powers were interested submitted to some sort of International 
Conference. The solution now proposed by Your Lordship exactly fitted 
the case. He was most grateful for it and would at once telegraph to the 
Finnish representatives at the Dorpat Conference this welcome news of an 
unexpected way out of their difficulties. 

I have, &c., 
| GEORGE KipsTON 

! Not printed. The substance of this telegram, repeated to the Foreign Office as Spa 
telegram No. 50, is recapitulated by Mr. Kidston in this paragraph. 


2 The Soviet Russian and Finnish Governments had agreed to open peace negotiations 
at Dorpat on June ro. 


No. 328 
Lord Hardinge to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [208324/67181/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Lithuanian Minister has received a telegram from Kovno announcing 
conclusion of peace between Lithuania and Russia on July 12.! 


' This news had been conveyed to the Foreign Office in a note of July 14 from Count 
Tyszkiewicz. The text of the treaty is printed in translation in B.F.S.P., vol. 113, pp. 1121- 
32. 
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No. 329 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Spa) 
No. 12! Telegraphic [208515/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, July 14, 1920 


Polish Prime Minister returned yesterday and submitted conditions on 
which Allies will help Poland to meeting of National Defence Committee 
last night.? 

Papers announce that French Military Mission here has received authorisa- 
tion of French Government to help Polish army in every manner possible to 
defend the territory of the republic. I notice a tendency on the part of the 
Press to make out that the French are inclined to show more consideration 
for Poles as regards Lithuanian question than we are. It is certainly very 
undesirable at the present moment that there should be any divergence of 
views between Allies with regard to Polish matters. 

It would have been very useful to me to have received telegraphic com- 
munication of Prime Minister’s message to Soviet Government with regard 
to an armistice etc. As it is I am dependent for information about this and 
about communications to Polish delegates on reports in the Press and on 
what my Italian Colleague or Poles tell me. This puts me at a disadvantage. 


t This telegram was addressed to Spa as No. 12 and was repeated as No. 514 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on July 17 at 12 noon. 

2 In his telegram No. 517 of July 15 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold reported that: 
‘After a prolonged meeting National Defence Committee agreed to conditions which form 
the basis of armistice proposal to Soviet Russia.’ 


No. 330 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received July 16, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [208525/40430/55 | 


DANZIG, July 15, 1920, 8.30 a.m. 

Following telegram sent to Paris today. 

Two Greek ships from Salonica arrive at Danzig with ammunition for 
Poland in the course of the next fortnight, first arrives July 21st. Danzig 
labourers may refuse to handle these munitions or unload ships. Employ- 
ment of Allied troops or Polish labour will probably lead to general harbour 
strike and disorder. Am] .. .! considering Poland’s need of these munitions 
so urgent as to necessitate recourse to either alternative should Danzig labour 
refuse.? 


1 The text is here uncertain. 

2 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘It is in contemplation if the Poles have to fight (in the event of 
the armistice breaking down) to let them have some of the surplus German arms and 
munitions now in Germany. If so, these 2 shiploads might be useful. 

‘I think we had better ask the P.M. thro. Mr. Kerr [Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd 
George] what he thinks we had better do in the matter. C. 20/7.’ 
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No. 331 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Recewed July 18, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 542 Telegraphic [208519/207846/38) 


HELSINGFORS, July 15, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 


Polish Minister spoke to me this morning in despondent tone about the 
situation. 

He was convinced Soviet Government would refuse to accept both 
armistice and London Conference proposals and that their postponement 
of Dorpat negotiations for a fortnight! was merely a device to gain time. 

Could not His Majesty’s Government impose time limitation for an 
answer? 

He was alarmed by evident Bolshevik-German intrigues in Latvia and was 
sure that if any serious military disaster to Polish arms occurred Germany 
would at once occupy east Prussian province of Posnania on plea that she 
was protecting Europe from Bolsheviks but in reality in collusion with them. 
What did His Majesty’s Government intend to do if Soviet Government 
refused their proposals? It would be then too late to give material assistance 
to Poland. 

. He confessed that he had been investigating here on his own personal 
initiative as to chance of Finland taking offensive in the event of Soviet 
Government refusing British proposals. 

Answer he had got was that Finland could not and would not move 
unless Great Britain would guarantee her coast line with her fleet. 

He talked rather wildly of possibility of Bolshevik collapse following on 
capture of Rostov by General Wrangel and of Petrograd by Finns. 

I gave him no encouragement but I should be glad to know whether un- 
limited time is to be left to Soviet Government in which to reply and it would 
help me if I could be given some early indication of steps which it is proposed 
to take in the event of their reply quite refusing. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Riga. 


1 This postponement, ‘on pretext that they desire further information from their Govern- 
ment’, had been reported by Mr. Kidston in his telegram No. 541 of July 14, not printed. 
The Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs had told him that he presumed that ‘real reason is 
that Soviet Government are considering British proposal’. 


No, 332 
Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Recetved July 27) 
No. 215 [209551/207537/56] 


HELSINGFORS, July 15, 1920 

My Lord, 
I spoke seriously to Dr. Holsti a day or two ago about the difficulty which 
I was experiencing in obtaining any settlement of commercial and similar 
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questions outstanding with the Finnish Government, and instanced especially 
the case of Messrs. Kynoch’s failure to obtain payment for a consignment of 
cartridges ordered by the Schutzkorps, the difficulties which had arisen with 
regard to the local branch of the British-American Tobacco Company (my 
telegram No. 534 of the 7th July),' and the obstructive attitude of the Finnish 
authorities with regard to the issue of import licences for British goods. I had 
now been here for more than two months, and during that time had done 
what I could to help Finnish interests, notably in the matter of pressing for 
coal for Finland, but I had met with no encouragement to persevere in this 
friendly attitude for not a single one of my many cases had been settled. 
I could not go on indefinitely showing this one-sided benevolence unless I 
met with some sort of reciprocity and I should reluctantly be obliged to cease 
clamouring for coal and perhaps even to suggest that no more should be 
given until I received some sort of satisfaction. 

Dr. Holsti was full of apologies and threw the blame on other departments 
of the Government and on the inexperience and lack of savoir faire of a new 
administration. He had thought that the Kynoch case had already been 
settled privately between the Schutzkorps and the British Company. I told 
him that the case had been on the point of settlement when the Council of 
Ministers had decided that the Government would take no responsibility in 
the matter nor bring any pressure to bear upon the Schutzkorps to pay its 
lawful debt: the result had been that the attitude of the Schutzkorps had 
hardened and that the British Company was less likely than ever to obtain 
payment. He said that neither he nor the President of the Republic had been 
present at the meeting of the Council to which I referred or such a decision 
would never have been taken, and promised to bring the matter again before 
the Council that very afternoon. 

His Excellency called to see me yesterday and said that he had fulfilled his 
promise and believed that before long the Kynoch case would be satisfac- 
torily arranged. He had also taken up the case of the British-American 
Tobacco Company and would see either that full particulars of the allot- 
ments of tobacco licences were furnished to me in order to convince me that 
no unfair discrimination had been shown to the British Company, or, if it 
transpired that there had in fact been any discrimination, that a readjust- 
ment of the licences would be made and a fair quota of raw material be 
allowed to them. 

With regard to import licences for British goods, he was in communication 
with the licensing authorities, and would see what could be done in the 
matter. 

_ Our relations throughout these conversations were of the most friendly 
character, but I thought it well to show a little firmness, and to take advan- 
tage of the very favourable position which has been created for us here, by 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported that the British-American Tobacco Company 
suspected unfair discrimination against them in the issue of import licences, and that Mr, 


Kidston proposed ‘to take up case with utmost vigour as present attitude of Finnish Autho- 
rities towards applications for import licences constitutes serious menace to British trade’. 
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the result of Your Lordship’s action in the Aland question? and by the 
proposal of His Majesty’s Government for a Conference in London for the 
conclusion of peace between Soviet Russia and her European neighbours, 
in order to reach an early settlement of our principal outstanding questions 
of a non-political character. I shall continue to press Dr. Holsti and I have 
no doubt, that, so far as His Excellency is concerned, every effort will be 
made to give us satisfaction. 
I have, &c., 
GEORGE KipsTon 


2 i.e. the reference of the Aland Islands dispute to the League of Nations. 


No. 333 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 20, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 527 Telegraphic [208680/40430/55 | 


Very urgent. Confidential WARSAW, July 19, 1920, 1.29 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me privately that if Bolsheviks refuse 
armistice proposal Poles intend to deliver counter offensive in South which 
they think will ease pressure on their forces in Galicia and enable them to 
gain time. He thinks that Bolsheviks’ answer must come in by 2Ist instant 
at latest. The counter offensive would not anyhow take place until the 22nd 
or 23rd. He asked me what I thought about this operation. I told him that 
as Poles had appealed to Allies for intervention and had thereby placed their 
affairs in the hands of the Allies, they ought to refrain from taking any step 
which would complicate matters and I drew his attention to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s statement in the House of Commons.' But it is necessary to realize 
that Poles will be in a very difficult position supposing Bolsheviks delay their 
reply to armistice or if that reply proves of an evasive character. _ 


1 See No. 323, n. 2. 


No. 334 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 20, 4 p.m.) 
No. 529 Telegraphic [208821/40430/55 | 


Very urgent. Confidential WARSAW, July 19, 1920, 7.35 p.m. 


Prime Minister asked me to go and see him this morning. He said that 
he was getting very anxious at non-receipt of reply from Soviet Government 
to armistice proposal. The time limit ran out yesterday and uncertainty as 
to intentions of Soviet Government was putting Poles in a very difficult 
position. He said that it was very important that Allies should realise that 
matters were now very critical. 
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He presented military situation as follows: The first army covering Grodno 
(? was)! quite beaten. Grodno was seriously threatened. If it fell there was 
practically nothing in shape of natural obstacles between Bolshevik army 
and Warsaw. The armies in centre were in good shape but they were too far 
East and uninterrupted retreat of first army in the North would make it 
difficult for armies in centre to fall back in time to defend Warsaw. The 
defence of that town might become necessary in three wecks from now. 
Poles had sufficient man power but were lacking in good officers. 

Monsieur Grabski told me confidentially that in reply to his enquiries at 
Spa as to character of support which Allies would or could give Poles if this 
country were invaded, he had been informed separately by Prime Minister 
and by Marshal Foch that Poles could not count upon Allied troops. 

He had not revealed this statement to Poles here. 

He told me that a few thousand (? or even)? ten thousand Allied troops 
would be sufficient to restore confidence and to enable Poles to undertake 
the defence of Warsaw; if a few thousand Allied troops were sent his idea 
would be that they should assist in defence of Warsaw and that Polish army 
should be placed under Allied Command. 

It was clear in his opinion that Polish army ought even now to be placed 
under Allied Command but that Public Opinion would not consent to this 
unless Allied troops were present. 

He alluded somewhat disparagingly to French Military Mission. 

I listened to this but gave Monsieur Grabski no encouragement to expect 
despatch of even a few thousand Allied troops. 

Monsieur Grabski said that he did not believe that there was any collusion 
between Bolsheviks and reactionary elements in East Prussia.3 

He thought that Bolsheviks were aiming at stirring up a revolution in 
East Prussia and that their agents were very active at Ko6ni[g]sberg. 

Finally he admitted that so long as things had gone well with Poles Military 
had ignored civil power both as regards direction of Poland’s (? foreign 
policy)* and in other matters. 

Now that matters were going badly Generals, and by this he evidently 
meant Pilsudski, were quite ready to work with civil power. | 


t The original Warsaw text shows that ‘was’ is correct. 

2 The original Warsaw text reads ‘not even’. 

3 Prince Sapieha, as reported by Sir H. Rumbold in his telegram No. 528 (not printed) 
of July 19, took a different view. 

4 The original Warsaw text shows that these words are correct. 
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No. 335 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 318 Telegraphic [209152/40430/55 | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Soviet reply just received.' Will be repeated to you immediately. Though 
meaning of reply doubtful on certain points, Soviet Government rejects con- 
ference in London, but states that they are [sic] desirous of peace with Poland, 
and that if the Polish Government addresses Russia with proposal for peace 
negotiations, Soviet Government will not reject proposal and will also con- 
sider in the most friendly spirit any subsidiary proposal for armistice. Please, 
therefore, immediately call upon the Polish Government and ask them in 
view of the Soviet’s reply to send immediately formal message to Moscow 
and Soviet army headquarters proposing peace and asking for an immediate 
armistice. You may also state that Soviet Government say that they will 
agree to territorial frontier more favourable to the Polish people than the 
frontier indicated in the Peace Conference decision of December last. I will 
communicate with you again after the Cabinet have drafted their reply to 
the Soviet Government. 


™ For an English version see Degras, vol. i, pp. 194-7. Cf. Vol. VIII, Chap. [X, Intro- 
ductory Note. 


No. 336 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 802 Telegraphic [208602/207846/38] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, july 20, 1920, 9 p.m. 


The British Cabinet have today been considering the reply! of the Russian 
Soviet to the proposals for an armistice with Poland which had been con- 
certed at Spa. As a result, the following action has been taken:— 

1. The Polish Government has been asked to fulfil its undertaking to 
approach the Soviet Government with a view to an armistice.” 

2. A reply has been sent to the Soviet Government which avoids contro- 
versial issues; notifies them that the Polish Government have been urged to 
initiate negotiations for an armistice; does not insist on the proposed Con- 
ference in London; and warns them that if the Soviet Armies continue to 
advance the British Government and its Allies will give the Poles the pro- 
mised support. 

The text of this reply is being telegraphed to you separately. 

1 See No. 335, n. I. 

2 See No. 335. 


3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 803 to Paris, No. 320 to Warsaw, and No. 319 to Rome. 
The text of the British note is printed in Vol. VIII, Chap. IX, Introductory Note. 
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3. Kameneff and Krassin who are at present at Reval en route to Great 
Britain with a view to the resumption of trading relations have been advised 
that it is useless to resume trading negotiations if Russia invades Poland and 
that they had better remain at Reval until an armistice is agreed to. 

The Cabinet have also decided to send to Poland the Mission which Prime 
Minister and M. Millerand agreed to at Spa. We have selected Lord 
D’Abernon as the British Envoy. He will be accompanied by General 
Radcliffe+ and Sir Maurice Hankey. They are proceeding to Paris tonight 
via Havre. You should explain the circumstances to M. Millerand and ask 
him to see Lord D’Abernon on Wednesday5 afternoon. M. Millerand agreed 
at Spa that General Weygand should be the French Military Representative. 
You should urge on M. Millerand the importance of sending General 
Weygand and his civilian colleague as soon as possible, as there is not a 
moment to be lost if useful results are to be achieved at Warsaw.® 


4 Director of Military Operations at the War Office. 

5 July 21, 1920. In his telegram No. 838 of July 21 Lord Derby reported that he had that 
morning been with the members of the British Mission to see M. Millerand and General 
Weygand and that the meeting had been most cordial and harmonious. 

© This telegram was repeated to Warsaw on July 21 as Foreign Office telegram No. 323. 


No. 337 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 29) 
No. 158 [209876/67181/59] 

| RIGA, july 20, 1920 
My Lord, 

In pursuance of my Kovno despatch No. 50 Political of July r2th,! I have 
the honour to enclose herewith copies of rough current notes! covering my 
work in Lithuania from July roth to July 16th. Much of the detail included 
in these notes will certainly be irrelevant by the time that this despatch is 
received, but since certain points in the informal negotiations which I helped 
to conduct between the Polish and Lithuanian authorities may at some 
future date have significance, I think it best to forward these notes as they 
stand. Some of them were referred to in my Kovno despatch but were not 
copied in time for enclosure with it. 

On July oth the Foreign Secretary and the War Minister of Lithuania 
asked me, in the name of their Government, to try and establish satisfactory 
relations between themselves and the Polish authorities in Vilna, so that the 
town, if abandoned by the Poles, might be surrendered to the Lithuanians, 
and not to the Bolsheviks. I agreed to go to Vilna, and I was fortunate in 
finding there Professor Kamenetsky, with direct instructions from the Warsaw 
Foreign Office, and Colonel Rilski with special authority from Marshal 
Pilsudsky. Professor Kamenetsky showed throughout a reasonable spirit, 
Colonel Rilski at our first interview adopted a somewhat truculent tone; but 

Not printed. 
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he rapidly changed his attitude in the course of our dealings, and I came to 
respect him as the only Polish officer of real military quality that I met in 
the course of my journeys to Vilna. When he finally left Vilna for Kovno, 
I was able to arrange for his entertainment by the British Consulate, and he 
expressed his gratitude to Colonel Ward before he left for Warsaw. 

During the days covered by the enclosures to this despatch, I had an 
opportunity of examining the Lithuanian military dispositions for the occu- 
pation of Vilna. The Polish staffin Vilna kept me informed, so far as their 
inadequate military reports allowed, of the Bolsheviks’ progress, and the 
local military situation of the Polish army could be inferred from the de- 
teriorating morale of their staff in Vilna and their obvious preparation for 
departure. I was therefore able to form a sufficiently accurate judgment of 
the situation as it developed, and I may call attention to the following out- 
standing features :— 

1. It was clear from my interview with Professor Kamenetsky on the night 
of July roth that the Polish Government preferred to hand over Vilna to the 
Lithuanians rather than to the Bolsheviks. The Polish military authorities 
as represented by Colonel Rilski were not clear on this point; but Colonel 
Rilski in my presence was overruled by Professor Kamenetsky and accepted 
his superior authority. 

2. It was sufficiently clear as from 11 a.m. on July 11th that the Polish 
Military Authorities in Vilna had no reasonable hope of holding the town. 

3. The Lithuanian forces at disposal were not sufficiently strong to make a 
serious stand against a Bolshevik advance, even if they had reached Vilna 
first. The Lithuanian army, at best a poor military instrument, was scattered 
instead of being concentrated, and there was no sufficient force outside Vilna 
for a rapid occupation. 

4. The only practical hope of saving Vilna from Bolshevik occupation lay 
in a Lithuanian occupation of the town and of the country immediately 
beyond it, and in the observance by the Bolsheviks of the neutrality declared 
by Lithuania. Such an occupation obviously involved a great military risk; 
for if the Bolsheviks had attacked the Lithuanians, so much of the Lithuanian 
army as might have been assembled for the operation would certainly have 
been destroyed. This grave risk both I and Major Pargiter more than once 
pointed out clearly to the Lithuanian Government. But the expediency of 
the operation was primarily a political question and the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment unhesitatingly decided that the risk must be taken if it could be assumed 
without an attack on the Poles, and in the last event even at the cost of such 
an attack. They were confirmed in this resolution by news that their delega- 
tion had signed peace with the Bolsheviks in Moscow on July rath. I put 
continuous pressure on the Lithuanian Government to prevent an attack on 
the Poles. ; 

5. Lhe Polish Authorities showed unpardonable delay in returning to the 
Foch line on the Mejszgola and Jewie roads. Even after being assured by 
Colonel Rilski that orders had been given for an immediate withdrawal 
(July 13th afternoon) I found on personal enquiry that the orders had not 
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been received at the Polish post at Jewie, though the post was in telephonic 
communication with Vilna. This delay seriously hampered a Lithuanian 
concentration within reach of Vilna. I presume it to have been due to fear 
of a Lithuanian attack, and I was somewhat handicapped in pressing for the 
withdrawal by my knowledge, which I did not disguise from the Poles, that 
the Lithuanian Government had decided to attack if the Poles appeared to 
be resigning the town to the Bolsheviks instead of to themselves. 

6. The Polish Authorities also delayed till a moment when it was meaning- 
less, their decision to allow the Lithuanians to occupy the town. General 
Boruszczak? and Colonel Rilski told me on July 13 in Vilna that they were 
awaiting orders from Warsaw and understood that a council of war to decide 
the question was being held by Marshal Pilsudsky the same evening at the 
Belvedere in Warsaw. When Major Mockett left Vilna in the early hours 
of July 14th no such decision had been communicated to him, although I 
had made definite arrangements with Colonel Rilski that any such message 
should immediately be conveyed by Major Mockett to the Lithuanian 
Authorities. The Bolsheviks occupied Vilna at 1 p.m. on July 14th. The 
first news of a Polish decision to allow the Lithuanians to enter was received 
by me from Colonel Rilski on the Vilna—Kovno road not far from Kovno at 
the same hour on the same day. It was plain, therefore, that the Polish 
decision to allow the Lithuanians to enter Vilna was only received after the 
Poles had practically evacuated the town and when it was too late for the 
Lithuanian army to take effective action uponit. It therefore had no practical 
value or significance. 

7. On July 14th, and I believe on July 15th, Polish troops resisted the 
attempt of Lithuanian forces to advance beyond Jewie to Vilna. I was myself 
under fire with the Lithuanian advance guard on July 14th at 5.30 p.m., 
some 5 kilometres on the Vilna side of Jewie; and, though we could not 
actually see their opponents, the Lithuanian forces advancing along the rail- 
way and engaging them, with some loss on both sides, reported that they 
were regular Polish troops, and not even, as we had thought possible, irregular 
Polish partisans, such as the so-called ‘Chasseurs de Niemen’. Polish orders 
to allow the Lithuanians to advance had probably not reached these troops, 
and I understand that Colonel Rilski did his best in the early hours of the 
following morning to convey such orders to them. 

My chief concern throughout was not to secure Vilna for the Lithuanians, 
but to prevent such looting and murdering in the town as had, according to 
Major Mockett’s report, disgraced the Polish retirement from Minsk; and 
to prevent a Lithuanian attack on the Poles. As events turned out, it was 
perhaps better that the Lithuanians arrived in Vilna after the Bolsheviks. 
For, taking into account the strategic necessity of Vilna to the Bolshevik 
advance, and the improbability that cavalry and artillery of the type which 
I saw on July 15th at Landwarowo would have stopped voluntarily before 
Lithuanian forces at the very gates of Vilna, it is likely that a prior Lithuanian 
occupation of Vilna would have led to conflict between Lithuanian and 

2 Commander of the Vilna Army Group. 
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Bolshevik troops, or would at least have gravely compromised Lithuanian 
neutrality. On the other hand, the results of Bolshevik political activities set 
in motion during their occupation of Vilna have yet to be seen. 

I should like to pay a tribute in this despatch to the help which Major 
Mockett of the Warsaw Military Mission gave me both in Vilna and after 
his withdrawal from Vilna. I feel sure that he would concur generally with 
the foregoing estimate of the situation. I also wish to commend the work 
done by Major Pargiter, the British Military Representative in Kovno, 
whose good judgment and local knowledge were invaluable to me during 
the days under review. His decision to proceed from Landwarowo to Vilna 
on July 15th, in order to hold a watching brief at the meeting between the 
Lithuanian and Bolshevik commands was a difficult one, which had to be 
taken quickly without prior reference to me. But having regard to our 
cardinal object of saving needless bloodshed in Vilna, I am personally 
satisfied that his action was justified, and I so informed him on his return to 
Landwarowo. There is no doubt that the sight of a British officer in the 
streets of Vilna at that critical moment contributed to the reassurance of a 
frightened population, and I do not think that it compromised in any way 
the position of His Majesty’s Government towards the Bolsheviks. At that 
moment, it may be noted, the British proposal to the Soviet Government for 
an armistice had been sent but had not been answered. 

The Lithuanian Foreign Minister and Minister for War expressed to me 
in cordial terms their gratitude for my endeavours to help them in a difficult 
and rapidly changing situation. I attach as the last of the enclosures to this 
despatch a copy of a telegram from the latter, which I afterwards received 
at Riga.t Disregarding the extravagance of its language, I am sure from my 
personal meetings with Colonel Zukas, that its general intention was sincere. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 


3 Lord Curzon in a despatch (No. 139) of August 5 (not printed) expressed his approval 
of the action taken by Col. Tallents during ‘this critical period’. 
4 Not printed. 


No. 338 


Earl Curzon to Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 326 Telegraphic [209101/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1920, 8 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Government have decided to send a small temporary 
Mission consisting of Lord D’Abernon, Sir Maurice Hankey and General 
Sir P. Radcliffe to Warsaw to consult with the Polish and other Governments 
concerned upon the conclusion of the proposed armistice with Soviet Russia, 
to co-operate with them in the event of the negotiations for this Armistice 
breaking down and generally to report upon the situation. Lord D’Abernon 
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is the head of this Mission which started yesterday for Paris, where they will 
be joined by a corresponding French Mission with whom they will act in 
closest concert.!. Lord D’Abernon will in no sense supersede you or assume 
any of your functions, your manner of performing which has given complete 
satisfaction to His Majesty’s Government. You will, I am sure, render the 
Mission every assistance in your power. 


' See Vol. X, No. 261. 


No. 339 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 23, 9.10 a.m.) 
No. 546 Telegraphic [209152/40430/55 | 
Urgent WARSAW, July 21, 1920, 10.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 318 of July roth’ reached me late yesterday evening 
and I immediately went to Belvedere where a meeting of national defence 
committee was taking place under Marshal Pilsudski’s presidency and asked 
to see the Minister for Foreign Affairs to whom I communicated contents of 
telegram. He seemed greatly relieved and returned to council. 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs again early this morning and asked him 
whether he had sent formal message to Moscow and to Soviet Army head- 
quarters. He replied in the negative. He explained that towards the end of 
meeting of Council, Pilsudski had received a telegram from Paris purporting 
to be a portion of Soviet reply to His Majesty’s Government according to 
which Soviet Government would be more willing to treat with Poles if Polish 
Government were formed on a wide and democratic basis. It had therefore 
been decided that proposed message to Moscow and to Soviet headquarters 
should be despatch . . .2 Government now in process of formation.3 Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said that he had insisted that if Coalition Government 
had not been formed by tonight messages should anyhow be sent out and he 
assured me categorically that they would go out tonight in any event. He 
hoped that this delay of twenty-four hours would not be interpreted by 
His Majesty’s Government as indicating an unwillingness to take their 
advice. He also admitted, and this I believe to be the real reason for delay, 
that Generals still had hopes of reoccupying Grodno and wanted to gain a 
little time. In fact situation here resembles that in Germany immediately 
preceding armistice of November 1918 when there was a divergence of views 
between military and members of Government. 


1 No. 335. 
2 The text is here uncertain. On another text of the telegram it was suggested that the 


passage should read ‘be dispatched to Government’. The Warsaw original, however, ran 
‘be sent by the Coalition Government’. 

3 In his telegram No. 538 of July 20 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold said that a meeting 
of the Polish National Defence Committee on the 19th had decided that the existing Cabinet 
should be modified ‘in direction of turning it into a coalition Government’. In a subsequent 
telegram (No. 567 of July 23, also not printed) he reported that a coalition had been formed 
by M. Witos, the leader of the Peasants’ Party. 
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I spoke very strongly to Minister for Foreign Affairs about this delay. 
I told him that I could not understand how a chance telegram from Paris 
should influence decision of National Defence Committee after I had com- 
municated Your Lordship’s formal telegram. I said that military were under 
a delusion in hoping for better things. Information of all my colleagues and 
my own showed that situation in north was quite hopeless and that there was 
nothing between Grodno and Warsaw but a disorganised mass of soldiery. 
I told him that I had no confidence in judgment of Polish Generals, that it 
was evident there was a conflict of opinion between civilians and military 
party in Committee. I also said that in my view Generals were gambling 
with the existence of the nation. I begged him to let me know directly he 
had sent his radio messages out. I derived impression that he agreed fully 
with what I had said about military. He again assured me that messages 
which he had already prepared would be sent out this night. 

He admitted that recommendation that Polish Government should send 
out suggested messages to Moscow and to Soviet military headquarters was 
very unpalatable to Generals. It is evident that latter are deliberately trying 
to shirk necessary decision and that we are up against Pilsudski in this matter. 


No. 340 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 548 Telegraphic [209153/40430/55 | 


Very urgent WARSAW, july 22, 1920, 1.40 p.m. 

Your telegram to Paris No. 802! of July 2oth. 

As I do not appear to have any record of decision taken at Spa by Prime 
Minister and Monsieur Millerand I should be glad of earliest possible in- 
formation in regard to objects of Mission under Lord D’Abernon and scope 
of its duties.? Is it to represent Allied Governments at, and preside over, any 
negotiations for an armistice or peace with Soviet Government. .. .3 


t No. 336. 

2 In his telegram No. 345 of July 27 Lord Curzon said that he was glad that Sir H. 
Rumbold had now received No. 338 explaining the scope of the D’Abernon Mission. He 
added his appreciation of ‘the skilful manner in which you have handled a difficult and 
critical situation’. 

3 In the second half of this telegram Sir H. Rumbold offered to leave the Legation house 
at the disposal of the British members of the Mission while he himself proceeded on short 
leave. 
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No. 341 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 551 Telegraphic [209118/40430/55] 


Very urgent WARSAW, July 22, 4.43 p.m. 


My telegram No. 546.! 

Polish Government have addressed messages to Moscow? and to Sovyet 
Army Headquarters} asking for peace and for an armistice. 

I understand that they have suggested Grodno as meeting place for 
armistice negotiations. 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Riga, Kovno, Berlin, Prague and Bucharest. 


t No. 339. 2 See No. 344 below. 
3 For the Russian version of this message and the Soviet Army Command’s reply see 
D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. iii, No. 20 n. and No. 20. 


No. 342 
Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 813 Telegraphic [209207/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1920, 9 p.m. 
My telegram No. 329 to Warsaw.! 
Please ask Monsieur Millerand to instruct French Minister in Warsaw to 
press Polish Government to apply for armistice if they are still hesitating to 
do so.? 


1 In this telegram of July 22 (not printed) Lord Curzon said that the War Office had 
been told that the Polish Government were hesitating to apply for an armistice. He in- 
structed Sir H. Rumbold, if this were so, to inform the Polish Government at once that unless 
they immediately applied for an armistice with a view to peace negotiations the British 
Government could not take any further action in support of Poland ‘nor in the eventuality 
of the Russian attack continuing, can they send any assistance to Poland’. 

2 Lord Derby saw M. Millerand on July 23. The latter had by then received information 
that Poland had asked for an armistice and that a new Polish Government had been formed. 


No. 343 


Note from Count Tyszkiewicz to Lord Curzon 
No. 1. 943/3 [209085/67181/59] 


Sir LITHUANIAN LEGATION, LONDON, July 22, 1920 
3 


On July 11th in Spa, I was informed that in the event of Soviet aggression 
against Lithuania, that country would be assured the same measures of 
support as proposed for Poland under the same circumstances.! 


1 No record of such an assurance has been traced in the Foreign Office files. In a letter 
of July 14 to Lord Hardinge (not printed), referring to his meeting with Mr. Philip Kerr 
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In the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, July 2tst,2 assistance for Poland was touched upon, without mention 
of Lithuania. It is doubtful whether the Soviet Government intend to 
comply with the Peace Terms signed on July 12th, their attitude with regard 
to their evacuation of Vilna, recognised as the rightful capital of Lithuania 
in the actual terms of the Peace Treaty, clearly indicating the spirit of double- 
dealing prevailing in the Soviet policy. 

The Lithuanian Government is determined to avoid any conflict, and will 
make every effort to persuade the Soviet Government to carry out the terms 
agreed upon. Under present circumstances, however, aggressive action by 
the Soviet against my country is not unlikely, in which case, my Government 
is in hopes of receiving material, financial and moral support from the Allies 
in general and from Great Britain in particular, in the same degree as 
accorded to Poland. 

Iam, &c., 
A. TyszKIEWICZz 


on the evening of July 11 at Spa, Count Tyszkiewicz mentioned only that he had been in- 
formed of the undertaking signed by M. Grabski and of the British proposal to Moscow, and 
that he had been told by Mr. Kerr that if Lithuania could make peace with Soviet Russia 
before the suggested London Conference there would be no objection. 

2 See 132 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 477-96. 


No. 344 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 24, 9.35 a.m.) 
No. 557 Telegraphic [209241/40430/55 | 
WARSAW, july 23, 1920, 1.17 p.m. 

Following is text of Note sent by Polish Government to Soviet Government 
on July 22 and signed by Prince Sapieha. 

Begins. 

The Polish Government have taken note of the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its answer! to the Note of the British Government of July 112 stated 
that it would willingly accept peace proposals provided they are sent direct 
from the Polish Government. The Polish Government desirous of putting 
an end to further bloodshed and of hostilities peace [stc]3} proposes to the 
Soviet Government the immediate cessation of hostilities and the opening 
up of peace negotiations. The proposal regarding the Armistice is being sent 
simultaneously by the High Command of the Polish Army to the High Com- 
mand of the Soviet Army. 

Ends. 


t No. 335, n. I. 2 See No. 320, n. 2. 
3 The original Warsaw text here reads ‘and re-establishing of peace’. 
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No. 345 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 24, 9 a.m.) 
No. 556 Telegraphic | 209286) 40430/55 | 


WARSAW, July 23, 1920, 1.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 551! of today’s date.? 

I encounter[ed] difficulty up to the last in getting Polish Government to 
send necessary messages to Moscow proposing peace and an armistice. I 
saw Minister for Foreign Affairs again early this morning? and enquired if 
messages had gone out as promised. He explained that they had not gone 
out because Pilsudski had wished to see the text before messages were sent. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs hoped to see Pilsudski at 11.30 a.m. Latter had 
been up all night working and could not be disturbed before. I then read to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs your telegram No. 320.3 I expostulated with 
him on his failure to send out messages during the night as he had promised 
me he would do and said that this constituted a breach of a formal engage- 
ment. I also pointed out as I had already done yesterday that Polish Govern- 
ment were not alone concerned but that responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government was likewise involved. I said that action His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken with Soviet Government had been based on the assumption 
that Polish Government would immediately give effect to the imperative 
advice of His Majesty’s Government. I said that you were no doubt anxiously 
awaiting my report as to action taken by Polish Government on your tele- 
gram No. 318.4 I insisted on his sending out messages without further delay 
so that I could report that fact to Your Lordship if possible this morning. 
He said that message proposing an armistice would have to be sent by 
military authorities. I said that it must be sent at once and I added that if 
there was any obstruction on part of Marshal Pilsudski to despatch of either 
of messages I would see Marshal Pilsudski myself, enter a formal protest 
against his dilatory action, and throw all responsibility of consequences on 
him. I subsequently arranged if necessary that General De Wiart should go 
with me to see the Chief of State as I heard at noon that Polish Government 
had not yet sent out telegrams. I harried them until I learnt that messages 
had been despatched early in the afternoon. I left no doubt in the mind of 
Polish Government that I considered that they had been guilty of criminal 
folly in delaying despatch of their messages and that they had not acted 
honourably towards us. In fact I literally had to force them under threats 
to send out messages. It is unfortunate that a very urgent telegram from 
Your Lordships which reached me this evening and which may contain 
further instructions could not be decyphered as it appears to have been sent 
in a cypher I do not possess. 

I am telegraphing separately text of message of Polish Government to 
Soviet Government.® 


™ No. 341. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 22. 3 See No. 336, n. 3. 
4 No. 335. 5 The reference is to telegram No. 329, see No. 342, n. 1. 6 No. 344. 
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No. 346 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25, 6 p.m.) 
No. 546 Telegraphic [209314/186856/38| 


HELSINGFORS, July 23, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 

My telegram[s] No. 457! May 11 and No. 522? July 1. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me today that negotiations at Dorpat 
would reopen automatically next Wednesday, July 28. He knew one of the 
first things that Soviet delegates intended to demand as an indispensable 
condition for an armistice was reopening of Gulf of Finland to trade. 

Last autumn M. Clemenceau had invited Finland to join blockade and 
she had accepted.3 There were both British and French minefields in the 
Gulf and Finnish naval authorities had ascertained that these were still 
undisturbed. 

In these circumstances would Finnish Government be night in replying 
that this was an international question with which they were powerless to 
deal? His Excellency was particularly anxious for advice of His Majesty’s 
Government on this point. 

Other alternatives were— 


(a) To accept Russian condition, in which case it would be almost im- 

possible to reimpose blockade; or 

(b) To refuse it, when Russians would almost certainly break off negotia- 

tions and throw responsibility on Finland. His Excellency remarked 
in this connection that Soviet were again concentrating troops on 
Carelian frontier. | 

I said that it seems extraordinary to me that Russians had not destroyed 
minefields long ago and His Excellency could only suggest they must fear 
objections on part of His Majesty’s Government. He added that if minefields 
were destroyed before conclusion of definite peace, Helsingfors would be at 
the mercy of Soviet fleet. 

I promised to submit his enquiry (paragraph 3 above) to you and urged 
most strongly that it was of supreme importance in present circumstances 
that Finnish delegates at Dorpat should do everything possible to gain time 
with regard to this point. His Excellency promised to instruct them accor- 
dingly, but feared that they would be able to secure at most only a few days’ 
delay. | 

If there is any chance of a naval force being despatched to these waters I 
trust I may have early notice, and that I may be authorised to inform Finnish 
Government as soon as it is considered expedient to do so. 

Repeated to Christiania, Copenhagen, Riga, Reval and Warsaw. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Kidston had reported an inquiry by the Finnish 
President of the Council about the blockade of Soviet Russia. 2 Not printed. 

3 See Vol. I, Nos. 67, minute 6 and Appendix G, and 69, minute 7, for the Allied note 
to the neutral countries on the blockade of Russia. A summary of the Finnish reply is 
printed in 121 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 1666. 
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No. 347 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
Unnumbered' Telegraphic [209303/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, July 23, 1920 


Polish Government has complained to me of failure to obtain the small 
arms consigned to them via Danzig on “Triton’ owing to refusal of labourers 
at Danzig to unload them. Their commissioner at Danzig has requested 
Sir R. Tower to take necessary measures and he apparently declared his 
inability to do so in absence of any reply to request for instructions, in 
eventuality which he foresaw, telegraphed on July 15th to you and repeated 
to Foreign Office.2 I am further informed that Sir R. Tower was likewise 
unable to guarantee passage through port of Danzig and up the Vistula of 
barges containing these munitions of war if they could be landed outside 
Danzig waters. In Poland’s present plight these small arms are sorely needed 
and I venture to hope that Conference of Ambassadors will authorize Sir R. 
Tower as soon as possible to take such measures as will ensure prompt 
delivery of these small arms, etc, to Poland. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 564 and Danzig. 


1 This telegram was repeated as No. 564 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on 
July 25 at 11.30 a.m. 
2 No. 330. 


No. 348 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
Unnumbered' Telegraphic [209323/40430/55 | 


DANZIG, July 23, 1920 

Sir H. Rumbold’s telegram to Paris July 23rd.2 

Polish Commissioner is informing (? Warsaw) that General Haking and 
I are of opinion that general strike in port would seriously prejudice de- 
cisions of Allied powers in Warsaw. In the circumstances it has been decided 
more prudent to postpone unloading of 8S. ‘Triton’. 

I am however endeavouring to persuade labour leaders personally to re- 
consider their refusal to unload munitions of war. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Warsaw. 


t This telegram was repeated, unnumbered, to the Foreign Office, where it was received 
on July 24 at 10.50 p.m. 
2 No. 347. ; 
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No. 349 


Sir G. Clerk (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [209325/40430/55) 


PRAGUE, july 24, 1920, 3.30 a.m. 

Following from Lord D’Abernon No... .! 

We have had long discussions since leaving Paris with French Mission 
including General Weygand and a special staff officer who has just returned 
from Poland in order to give latest information to French Military Autho- 
rities. My impression of this Conference is that first necessity of Polish Army 
is better officers and that by supplying good officers, not merely as advisers 
but as able to take part in actual fighting, Allies can do more to assist Polish 
defence than by any other means. 

All (? circle)s agree that men are good or fairly good but officers of several 
Polish armies have behaved badly and some are panic struck. 

The six hundred officers of French mission have hitherto been kept out of 
active participation in fighting and even in organization, being regarded 
with jealousy both by old legiuns [sic] of General Pilsudski and by Polish 
officers brought up in Vienna school. Both these classes are full of pretensions 
and former have been rather hostile to Entente. Defeat and a stronger com- 
mand will probably alter this. 

I would suggest that War Office should make preparatory list of 200 
officers ready to serve, this list only to be (? supplied) after confirmation of 
present views after discussion at Warsaw in the event of failure of armistice 
negotiations. The typical officer required is fighting man with natural talent 
for imposing authority and stimulating fighting spirit. Only select sensible 
men of high character as conditions are demoralising. Knowledge of foreign 
languages rather desirable but not indispensable. In our view officers must 
undertake brigade staff duties and regimental commands as well as higher 
staff. Apart from other advantages officers could probably reach Poland 
quicker than war material. Regarding pay we should act generously, the 
total sum involved say 200 officers at a thousand a year being insignificant 
compared with even a brigade: effect on the other hand would be enormously 
greater particularly if officers are sent soon and are of type and character 
required. 

As it is clear from attitude of Czecho-Slovak Government that we cannot 
count upon them for transit facilities attention must be concentrated on 
Danzig and adequate tonnage should be ready against emergency of failure 
of armistice negotiations. 

I have shown substance of this to French mission who are cordially in 
agreement and are telegraphing to Paris. 

Communicate to C[hief of] I[mperial] G[eneral] S[taff]. 


1 The text is here uncertain. The number should probably be 11. 
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No. 350 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 25, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 568 Telegraphic [209327/40430/55 | 
WARSAW, July 24, 1920, 11.55 a.m. 


Polish Government have received a wireless from Soviet Government 
stating that latter have instructed Soviet High Command to enter into 
immediate negotiations with Polish High Command with regard to time and 
place of meeting for armistice negotiations.! 

Repeated to Berlin, Kovno, Prague, Riga, Bucharest and Helsingfors. 


t See D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. iti, No. 18. 


No. 351 


Sir G. Clerk (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25, 10.20 p.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [209401/40430/55 | 


PRAGUE, July 24, 1920, 6 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following from Lord D’Abernon No. 12 begins:— 

Owing to difficulties in getting locomotive I had to stay two or three hours 
in Prague which enabled Monsieur Jusserand? (who is an old friend of Presi- 
dent Masaryk) and me, with Sir G. Clerk and Hankey, to see President this 
morning. He made emphatic declaration of policy of non-intervention in 
Russo-Polish war. He regarded Polish military situation as desperate and 
doubted possibility of retreiving [sic] it. But what pre-occupied him most was 
that Allies would be involved in Polish disaster and thereby loose [sic] all 
moral authority. He is evidently much impressed with probability that Bol- 
shevism will gain ground in Western Europe. He said that Bolshevism could 
not be beaten by force of arms or kept out by a barrier of States like Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Roumania. Only effective weapon was counter pro- 
paganda. In present crisis his advice was that Allies should not compro- 
mise themselves too much, but try to do their best by negotiation. In his 
view Polish army is hopelessly beaten and you cannot restore it. President 
has never believed in rapid collapse of Bolshevism and still adheres to this 
view, but says he sees less clearly than he did. I have endeavoured in this 
telegram to give President’s precise tone but interview does not modify our 
views as expressed in my telegram No. 11.3 


t No. 349. 

2 M. Jusserand, French Ambassador at Washington, had been appointed French civilian 
representative on the special French Mission to Poland. 

3 See No. 349, n. 1. 
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No. 352 — 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 573 Telegraphic [209400/40430/55| 


WARSAW, July 24, 1920, 8 p.m. 
Announcement of spending arrival of a special Anglo-French Mission, 
and especially inclusion in it of General Weygand, has produced a great 
impression in Warsaw and has greatly encouraged Poles.! 
I think latter realise fully that if they are saved from disaster they will owe 
their salvation to action of His Majesty’s Government. 


1 The Mission reached Warsaw on July 25. Cf. Vol. VIII, No. 79, minute 1. © 


No. 353 


Sir R. Graham (The Hague) to Earl Curzon (Recewed July 26, 9.35 p.m.) 
No. 143 Telegraphic [209469/40430/55) 


THE HAGUE, July 26, 1920, 2.25 p.m. 

Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me privately that Polish 
Government in their present desperate straits have applied to Netherlands 
Government for assistance in providing war material. Netherlands Govern- 
ment are prepared to let them have 1,500 machine guns now in their 
custody which were imported from Germany and destined for Mexico (see 
page 7 of enclosure [in] my despatch No. 486 of May 28th).? 

Polish Chargé d’Affaires has now begged me to request that His Majesty’s 
Government will not raise objection to these machine guns being acquired 
by Poland at once, they would constitute an important addition to Polish 
means of defence. According to his information Bolsheviks are still advancing 
into Poland. 

A similar request has been addressed to French Government through their 
Minister here.” 


1 See Vol. X, No. 79. 
2 In a letter (not printed) of July 29 the Foreign Office asked the War Office for its views 


on this request. It has not been possible to trace any reply from the War Office in the Foreign 
Office archives. 


No. 354 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received July 27, 10.50 a.m.) | 
No. 99 Telegraphic [209584/67181/59] 

KOVNO, July 26, 1920, 4. 13 p. m. 

Minister for Horeieni Affairs informs me that Moscow has agreed to Con- 


ference between Russia and Lithuania at Riga consisting of two members on 
each side to discuss matters in dispute. 
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Situation in Vilna appears to be somewhat improved and Bolsheviks more 
tractable. 

Lithuanian troops have been withdrawn from Landstorowo in consequence 
of military demarcation line having been fixed giving Vilna—Grodno railway 
to Bolsheviks. 

Ratification of Peace Treaty is being delayed until Lithuanian repre- 
sentative in London, who has received telegraphic instructions, has discussed 
Treaty with His Majesty’s Government with special reference to additional 
paragraph dealt with in my despatch No. 54 of July 25th! and until delega- 
tion has conferred with Bolsheviks in Riga. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Riga. 


1 Not printed. This despatch enclosed in triplicate a translation of the peace treaty 
signed on July 12 between Soviet Russia and Lithuania, together with a copy of the original 
text. The additional paragraph to article 2 of the treaty is printed in L/N. O.7. (S.S.4), 
Dec. 1920, p. 13, in the form of a Soviet Note. It stated that, in view of the war between 
Soviet Russia and Poland and of Polish occupation of a part of Lithuania, the Russian Gov- 
ernment had no doubt that the crossing by the Russian troops of the Lithuanian frontier 
and the occupation by them of part of Lithuania’s territory would not be regarded by the 
Lithuanian Government as an infringement of the peace treaty or as an unfriendly act. 


No. 355 


Record by Mr. Palairet of a conversation with Count Tyszkiewtcz 
[209420/30489/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1920 


Count Tyszkiewicz brought me this afternoon the enclosed telegrams from 
his Government. The Bolsheviks, who were bound by their treaty with 
Lithuania not to change the administration of the Lithuanian districts pro- 
visionally occupied by the Soviet troops, have nevertheless set up a Soviet 
administration in Vilna and started violent propaganda there. The Lithu- 
anian Government are seriously alarmed at the attitude of the Soviet 
Govt, and Count Tyszkiewicz is instructed to enquire whether Lithuania, 
if threatened by the Bolsheviks, may expect similar help from the Allies as 
that promised to the Poles in case of necessity. 

I presume that we may give the Lithuanian Govt this assurance. They 
deserve better of us than the Poles, for they have been guilty of no ‘im- 
perialism’ and have always been ready to listen to our advice. 

Count T. suggested that the D’Abernon Mission should proceed to Kovno. 
I think this would be an excellent plan. We should receive a report on the 
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situation and on Lithuanian requirements, and it would show the Bolsheviks 
that we are not indifferent to the fate of Lithuania. 
Count T. begs for a very early reply.' 
C. M. PALarreT 


t This record was minuted as follows by Lord Hardinge, Lord Curzon, Mr. Palairet, 
and Sir E. Crowe: 

‘I think it has always been implied, if not actually stated, that we would render such 
assistance as might be in our power to any of the Baltic States whose territories were in- 
vaded by the Bolsheviks. The question undoubtedly arises as to what is Lithuanian terri- 
tory, but this has been solved by the Bolsheviks in their peace treaty. 

‘My feeling is that we had better go slow. The occupation of Vilna is a joint occupation. 
The Bolsheviks might plead that they are there on strategic grounds in their struggle with 
Poland. If the Bolsheviks are honest in their efforts to secure peace with Poland, the question 
of Vilna will probably settle itself. We had better await developments and give a temporising 
reply. 

SH.” 

‘The Lithuanians are being punished for their flirtations with the Bolsheviks. One of the 
terms of peace will be the satisfactory settlement of Vilna. 

‘Cc. 
‘26/7.’ 


‘I spoke to Count Tyszkiewicz in this sense to-day. He said that his Government would 
be very disappointed at not receiving the assurances for which they had hoped. I told him 
to make it clear to them that what I had said did not imply a refusal by H.M. Govt. tocome 
to the help of Lithuania if the need arose, but that Lord Curzon did not feel that the present 
situation warranted the giving of a formal assurance of assistance. I pointed out that the 
Bolsheviks at present showed no signs of invading Lithuania, and that the occupation of 
Vilna was only temporary. If the situation changed for the worse, H.M. Govt. would 
consider what could be done for Lithuania: but Colonel Ward’s latest telegram about the 
position at Vilna (a copy of which I attach [See No. 354]) was more satisfactory. Count T. 
complained of the Bolshevik propaganda: I replied that no assistance that we could give 
could prevent that. 

‘He again pressed that the D’Abernon Mission should be instructed to proceed to Kovno. 
I said that it was at present fully engaged at Warsaw, and that I thought we could rely on 
Col. Ward and Mr. Tallents to keep us supplied with information as to the Lithuanian 
situation. 

‘He concluded by asking whether H.M. Govt. advised the Lithuanian Govt. to ratify the 
treaty with the Soviet Govt. I replied that it seemed advisable to do so. (I do not see that 
we could advise Lithuania not to ratify. A refusal would expose her to a renewal of hos- 
tilities with the Bolsheviks.) 


‘A good deal will depend on whether the Soviet Government now agree to negotiate in 
London with the Border States. So long as there is a hope for this, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment would gain by delaying ratification. 

‘E. A. C. 
July 28’ 
‘CC’ 
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ANNEX 1 TO No. 355 
Telegram despatched from Kovuno, July 25, 1920 


The Bolsheviks are establishing Soviet Government in occupied Lithuanian 
territories, ceded to Lithuania under the Peace Treaty of July rath, 1920. 

We protested and demanded that they should evacuate Vilna and hand 
over everywhere administration. 

No reply has yet been received from Moscow. The Bolsheviks are exer- 
cising an energetic propaganda. We have established Martial Law and are 
negotiating with neighbours regarding mutual danger. We urgently request 
arms, munitions. 

Take immediate necessary steps that we may receive a part of those arms 
taken from Germany or elsewhere. We also require financial support. 

PuRYCKIS, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 355 
Telegram despatched from Kovno, July 23, 1920 


The Government has agreed to establish a temporary demarcation line 
between our troops and the Russians, the line to begin at Grodno, con- 
tinuing through Orany, Novo-Troki to Swienciany, the latter town being 
occupied by our troops. The Government is organising a Civil administration 
behind the demarcation line. A Delegation consisting of Mr. Narouchevitch, 
Rosenbaum, and Colonel Kleszczinskas left for Riga to meet Bolshevik 
delegates there and then proceed to Moscow in order to clear up the question 
of Vilna and other territories ceded to us by the Soviet in the Treaty of 
July rath, but now under Russian occupation.? 


2 Count Tyszkiewicz communicated on July 28 a further telegram from Kovno, dated 
July 27, which read: “The population of the Lithuanian territory occupied by the Bolsheviks 
is treated by the latter most awfully, looting and plundering the country is taking place 
in many districts. Joffe [Head of the Soviet delegation at Riga] promised to communicate 
Soviet’s answer to the Lithuanian Government’s protest of broken peace terms on July 28.’ 


No. 356 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon' 


No. 588 Telegraphic [209967/40430/55 | 
WARSAW, July 27, 19207 
My telegram No. 586.3 
Following from Lord d’Abernon :— 
Personal and very confidential 
I gather from many sources that much of difficulty experienced at Danzig 
1 The date of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 
2 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 3 No. 361 below. 
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proceeds from weak administration. I suggest that you might find it ad- 
visable to consult High Commissioner personally on the subject. In his 
absence work could temporarily be carried on by General Haking who is 
in complete touch with situation and I am confident will be able to find a 
solution. 

General Haking has come here to report on Danzig situation. He under- 
takes to get discharge of vessels done if he has full discretion and can in case 
of need use labour of British troops. Dockers’ leaders agree to his plan. He 
deprecates strongly attempting to send Polish workmen. Government here 
urge that it is vital to Poland to keep Danzig route open. It is practically 
the only one available. 

I have made a written request to General Haking to take necessary 
measures and have written privately to Sir R. Tower asking him to give all 
possible assistance. 

D.M.O.+4 entirely agrees. 


4 i.e. the Director of Military Operations, General Radcliffe. 


No. 357 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 27, 10.25 p.m.) 
No. 589 Telegraphic [209620/40430/55] 


WARSAW, July 27, 1920, 12.45 p.m. 
Following from Lord D’Abernon. 
‘Unless armistice concluded it will probably be necessary before many 
days to evacuate Warsaw and form new base either at Posen or at Cracow. 
Many members of Polish Government advocate Cracow believing that 
Czecho-Slovak Government and people are less hostile than Germans. 

‘My view, after interview with Professor Masaryk, is in favour of Posen 
as more accessible by sea, as having stouter population and as having a back- 
ground which, while very unfriendly to Poles, is not quite so friendly to Bol- 
shevism and to Russia, as Czechs are. 

‘Before saying anything on the subject, I should like to know whether 
Your Lordship has any strong opinion on this very difficult subject.’ 


No. 358 


Earl Curzon to Sir R. Tower (Danzig) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [209312/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1920, 2.15 p.m. 
Immediate i 


Your unnumbered telegram July 23rd! to Paris and Sir H. Rumbold’s 
telegram No. 5642—Question of unloading of munitions has been discussed 


™ No. 348. 2 See No. 347. 
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- 


with French at special Conference at Boulogne yesterday.3 It was agreed 

that it was most desirable to get the cargo unloaded by other than military 

labour, and that you should be asked to spare no effort to obtain this. 
Repeated to Paris, No. 837, and Warsaw, No. 346. 


3 See Vol. VIII, No. 79, minute 4. Lord Derby, having failed to obtain instructions in 
the matter from His Majesty’s Government, had persuaded the Conference of Ambassadors 
on July 26 that it should be left for decision by the Heads of Governments. 


No. 359 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 29, 11.15 p.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [209967/40430/55] 


DANZIG, July 28, 1920, 8.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 29.! 

In compliance with decision of Special Ambassadors at Warsaw I agreed 
to unloading of munitions from S.S. ‘Triton’ by British Military labour. 
This began yesterday and has continued to-day. Two barges proceed to 
Dirschau to-morrow under escort of Danzig police. 

Sent to Paris and Warsaw. 


t No. 358. 

2 In a telegram of July 25 from Danzig to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff General 
Haking had said that Sir R. Tower and he were averse to employing military labour except 
as a last resort. ‘High Commissioner has decided that it is best for him to ascertain on 
Monday [i.e. July 26] at Warsaw real ? urgency of unloading the ship and wire to me that 
he ? approves of soldiers being used.’ In fact it was General Haking who went to Warsaw 
(see No. 356, No. 361 below, and enclosure in No. 362 below). 


No. 360 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [209905/40430]55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Following for Lord Derby from Prime Minister: 
Have just received following from Lord d’Abernon:! 


‘Can you give a hint to M. Millerand to call General Henrys to Paris 
for consultation and subsequent despatch to Limoges. He is very un- 
suited to present crisis, has made a great failure of his job and will be much 
in Weygand’s way. 

‘If as I hope Polish Government ask Weygand to direct their military 
operations in the crisis I trust Marshal Foch will agree. It is best chance 
of saving (? situation) . . .2 Blish . . .2 direction extremely bad.’ 


t In telegram No. 587 of July 27 from Sir H. Rumbold to Lord Curzon. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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Please communicate its substance to M. Millerand from me and say I have 
received same information from other quarters, and that in my judgment 
it is important that General Weygand should have a completely free hand.3 


3 In an unnumbered telegram of July 29 Sir G. Grahame reported that in Lord Derby’s 
absence he had given the Prime Minister’s message to M. Millerand, who made no sign of 
himself objecting to the suggestion, but said he would give a reply after consulting the 
Minister of War and Marshal Foch. In Part III of his report of August 3 (see No. 381 
below) Sir M. Hankey wrote: ‘General Weygand, who is the loyalest of men, stood by his 
compatriot and insisted that he had good military qualities, and M. Jusserand could not 
bring himself to override his General. Consequently . . . up to the present General Henrys 
remains, though I do not think he is interfering with General Weygand.’ In fact General 
Henrys remained head of the French Military Mission in Poland until October 1920. 


No. 361 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 29, 10.35 p.m.) 
No. 586 Telegraphic [209926/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, July 28 ?,! 1920, 11.32 p.m. 

Following from Lord d’Abernon. 

Meeting held this morning with Generals Haking, Bingham,? Malcolm? 
and Carton de Wiart to consider possibility of obtaining German arms. 
General view held in which I concur, is: 

1. That if Danzig is kept open cargoes now there and coming forward will 
go far to relieve most pressing requirements. 

2. That requirements beyond above in arms and ammunition in Poland 
are not a deciding factor at present moment. 

3. That chances of pressure on Germany leading to practical results are 
not sufficiently good to justify present meeting in pressing for a formal 
decision at the moment in view of probability of strong labour opposition in 
Germany and general effect on treaty position. 

General Nollet3 concurs.‘ 


1 This date is uncertain, but the telegram was drafted on July 26. 

2 Chief of the British Section of the Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control in 
Germany and Chief of the British Military Mission in Berlin, respectively. 

3 President of the Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control in Germany. 

4 In a note of July 13 to the President of the Supreme Council (copy of which was for- 
warded to Lord Curzon under cover of Lord Derby’s despatch No. 2397 of July 27, not 
printed) the Polish Government had renewed their request that part of the surplus arms 
and munitions surrendered to the Allies by Germany in accordance with Article 169 of the 
Treaty of Versailles should be handed over to them. They had declared their readiness to 
pay for any such material. See also Vol. X, No. 261. 

For a note dated July 28 containing the recommendations of an Inter-Allied Conference 
held at Warsaw, see Vol. VIII, No. 80. 
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No. 362 
Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 3) 


No. 155 [210289/40430/55] 
DANZIG, July 28, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Despatch (No. 116) 
which I have this day addressed to the President of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors with regard to the situation arising out of the arrival in the Port of 
Danzig of the s.s. “Triton’ carrying munitions of war for Poland. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 
ENcLosurE IN No. 362 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors 


No. 116 
July 28, 1920 
Monsieur le Président, 

In my Despatch No. 107 of June 29th! I reported the incidents of a strike 
which had occurred in the Port of Danzig, but which happily proved to be 
of short duration. 

Fresh trouble was threatened in the first days of July. On the 2nd instant, 
during my absence at Spa, the Polish Commission here informed Captain 
R. Fitzmaurice, acting Administrator of Danzig, that two steamers were 
expected from Salonica with munitions of war for Poland. Several meetings 
took place with the Polish Representatives and the Danzig authorities, and 
it became manifest that serious opposition on the part of the Danzig dockers 
was to be expected. 

I returned to Danzig on the 13th instant. During the days following my 
return I discussed the question with the Authorities and was impressed by 
the depth of feeling shown by the Danzig dockers. This may be assumed 
(1) as evincing a detestation of war and showing an indisposition on their 
part to take any action bearing on or being connected with war; (2) strong 
dislike felt by the Danzigers towards the Poles and a special satisfaction at 
being able to do something which would prove to the detriment of their 
southern neighbour. The combination of (1) and (2) in this case was, in the 
opinion of the labour leaders, so strong as to be incapable of being modified 
by argument. Propaganda, both German and Bolshevist, was also contri- 
buting to the dock labourers’ decision. 

On the 21st instant the s.s. “Triton’ arrived in the Port of Danzig and was 
moored on the right bank of the Vistula in front of the ‘Munitionshof’. 

% Not printed. In the last paragraph of this despatch Sir R. Tower wrote that he had 
‘hinted’ to the strikers ‘that if they proved recalcitrant I should have but two alternatives, 
first to employ temporarily the Allied forces, consisting of British and French troops and 
sailors, to help discharging the cargoes of vessels in the Port, and second that the time might 
come when Polish workmen might have to be engaged to do this work’. 
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In my Despatch No. 114 of the 23rd instant? I reported the facts of the case 
and stated my apprehension lest a recurrence of the Port strike of June might 
create a situation in which the food supplies for Poland via Danzig might be 
interrupted. 

I had several interviews with Monsieur Biesiadecki and other members of 
the Polish Commission at Danzig and explained to them my fears in case a 
strike should be caused by any precipitate action on my part. 

Monsieur Biesiadecki telegraphed to his Government at Warsaw on 
the 23rd instant stating that in view of the attitude of the dockers a Port 
and Railway strike seemed unavoidable. He called special attention to the 
food supplies which were still coming and to the American locomotives and 
other rolling stock for Poland which are at present in the Port awaiting dis- 
charge. 

On the 24th instant I intimated through the acting Regierungsprasident 
here to the Labour leaders that I would receive them if they called upon me. 
The two leaders had two conversations with me, Lieutenant General Sir R. 
Haking being present on both occasions. They expressed their inability to 
persuade the dock labourers to reconsider their refusal to handle the Polish 
munitions of war, but they admitted that, though the employment of Polish 
labour in the Port of Danzig would certainly cause a strike, the employment 
of British troops to discharge the “Triton’ would not be fraught with any evil 
consequences. They gave us their word that, if the vessel were to be un- 
loaded by British soldiers, the dockers would not use this as a pretext for a 
strike. At the second conversation the same evening the leaders repeated 
the above assurance. 

On the following day, 25th, General Haking left for Warsaw in com- 
pliance with a request sent to him to the effect from Paris to meet the members 
of the French and British Special Embassies to Poland. 

It seemed to me best that the new development should be explained 
personally by General Haking to the two Special Ambassadors, and that he 
should ascertain at Warsaw the real urgency of unloading these ships. 
Should the Ambassadors decide that British troops were to be used for this 
purpose I would of course concur, but I was unwilling to take this step on 
my own initiative, particularly in the absence of information as to the real 
urgency of the case. 

General Haking returned to Danzig on the morning of the 27th and 
brought me a letter from Lord d’Abernon stating that he had asked the 
General to put into immediate execution a plan he had outlined to the 
Ambassadors for surmounting the difficulty caused by the refusal of the dock 
labourers to unload the ships. Lord d’Abernon asked me to give the General 
‘every possible assistance, consistent with your official position, as the keeping 
open of the Danzig route of communications is absolutely vital to the present 
military position in Poland.’ 

I telegraphed on the 27th instant to Lord d’Abernon expressing my 
concurrence in General Haking carrying out the decision of the Special 

2 Not printed. 
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Ambassadors in the matter of unloading the ships, but I added my own mis- 
giving with regard to future trouble in the Port. 

It appears to me that, given the factors which I reported in paragraph 3 
of this Despatch, trouble may probably break out afresh among the dock 
labourers and such a result could only mean Allied occupation, both military 
and naval, of Danzig, comprising the Port, waterways and railway. 

On the other hand, I am to-day informed by the Polish Commissioner 
General at Danzig that an improvement is visible in the behaviour of the 
dock labourers since the commencement of the work by the British troops. 
Monsieur Biesiadecki feels confident that saner counsels will now prevail. 

General Haking is also optimistic of a favourable turn being imminent. 

The first barge leaves Danzig to-day for Dirschau under escort by the 
Danzig Sicherheitspolizei as far as Einlage. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


No. 363 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [209967/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1920, 12.5 p.m. 
Following for Lord D’Abernon :— | 
Your No. 588.1 


Personal and very confidential 


Your recommendation, which is doubtless based on advice of General 
Haking, involves recall of Tower and substitution of Haking. I am very 
familiar with disputes between the two, but am not prepared to act un- 
reservedly upon Haking’s advice, which should be received with great 
circumspection.2_ Use of military to unload at Dantzig was unanimously 
deprecated yesterday [sic] at Boulogne, and I issued orders accordingly.3 
We must be careful not to give contradictory instructions at your end and 
mine. Dantzig has hitherto been dealt with here, and this seems the right 
course, although I shall always be grateful for your advice. 


t No. 356. 

2 Lord Curzon followed up this telegram with another at 6 p.m. on the same day saying 
that his view was confirmed by General Haking’s telegram to the War Office (not printed) 
of July 25. 3 See No. 358. 
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No. 364 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [209625/186856/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 546.! 

You may inform Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s 
Government do not now wish to hold Finnish Government to their under- 
taking to maintain blockade of Russia. 

In regard to the minefields, His Majesty’s Government do not wish to 
interfere in whatever arrangements the Finnish and Soviet Governments 
may come to, nor do they advise the Finnish Government to adopt the atti- 
tude that this is an international question. 

If the Finnish and Soviet Governments wish to improve communications 
in the Gulf of Finland and are willing to relieve Germany of certain portions 
of her obligations to clear mines west of meridian of 26° east, His Majesty’s 
Government have no objection to such a course. 

Repeated to Christiania No. 88, Copenhagen No. 396, Riga No. 228 and 


Warsaw No. 352. 
1 No. 346. 


No. 365 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 31, 10.35 p.m.) 
No. 608 Telegraphic [210182/40430/55]| 


WARSAW, july 29, 1920, 7.55 p.m. 

Your telegram to Dantzig July 28th repeated to me under number 346.! 
Following from Lord D’Abernon. 

General Haking has been requested only to use Military labour in case of 
absolute necessity. 

This absolute necessity exists as dockers will not unload and advent of 
Poles would be bitterly resented and cause grave disorder. 

The only alternative would be double crews on ships bringing munitions 
so that they could unload themselves. But this course might raise Trade 
Union difficulties. 

Meanwhile Dantzig reports work going on well and that two barges 
already started up the river. 

The news of this practical solution has greatly raised moral of Polish 
Government and is warmly appreciated by Public opinion here. 

Polish Government consider keeping Dantzig practically open will have 
determining influence on Armistice negotiations as Soviet had counted on 
closing it. 

t No. 358. e 
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No. 366 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 184 [209741/207846/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1920 
Sir, 

Your despatch No. 194 of the 29th ultimo! contains an enquiry in regard 
to the attitude of His ew s Government towards the States bordering 
on Russia. 

As was stated in my telegram to Lord Kilmarnock (No. 195 of the 13th 
ultimo)? to which you refer, His Majesty’s Government consider themselves 
bound not to offer any assistance to those States in the event of their un- 
dertaking aggressive operations against Soviet Russia. Thus the Polish 
Government in their recent offensive received no support from His Majesty’s 
Government. If, however, the existence and territorial integrity of the border 
States are threatened by aggressive action on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, His Majesty’s Government would be disposed to render them such assis- 
tance as might be in their power to prevent the loss of their independence. 
The attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the threatened inva- 
sion of Poland is an illustration of this aspect of present British policy. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State); 
1 No. 305. 2 Vol. X, No. 98. 
3 The signature is lacking from the filed copy. 


No. 367 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 
No. 174 [210687/146768/59] 
RIGA, July 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

On the evening of the 28th July M. Ulmanis, the Prime Minister, asked 
me to dine privately with himself and M. Meierovics, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and spent the whole evening in discussing the future com- 
mercial relations between Latvia and England. To-day I have had some 
further private conversation with M. Ulmanis on the same subject. 

M. Ulmanis referred to the peace signed between Latvia and Germany 
on the 15th July, of which a copy was enclosed with my despatch No. 172 
of the 27th July.! He said that with the operation of that treaty German 
commercial penetration would begin on a wide scale. It was noticeable that 


1 The text of the treaty is printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 113, pp. 1058-60. 
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the German Volkspartei, largely controlled by Herr Stinnes,? had during 
the later stages of the peace negotiations, changed their attitude and en- 
deavoured to accelerate the signature of peace. The Foreign Minister told 
me that the German peace delegates had openly told their own delegates 
towards the close of the negotiations that they meant to attack British com- 
mercial supremacy in Latvia at the earliest possible moment. The Prime 
Minister told me that, although peace was not yet fully operative, he had 
already been approached informally by an advance agent of one of the ‘four 
D. Banks,’ who had forecasted offers of assistance covering every form of 
possible commercial and industrial activity in Latvia (including flax pur- 
chase, shipping, the establishment of a waggon works in Riga, the establish- 
ment of a German shipping line, the provision of agricultural machinery 
copied from Latvian models, and credit for the opening of industry of all 
kinds). This agent had frankly said that German interests desired to estab- 
lish themselves in Latvia as a stepping-stone to Russia. 

Both Ministers said that they recognised that foreign commercial pene- 
tration from some quarter was necessary, and expressed a strong desire that 
this quarter might be Great Britain. For political reasons they were anxious 
to avoid German commercial penetration as far as was reasonably possible, 
and in this I feel sure that they would be supported by the Social Demo- 
cratic opposition in the Constituent Assembly. They pointed out, however, 
that English interests were slow in coming forward and shy of offering credit, 
and they referred to the points at present open in their dealings with the 
Metal Bank, with which I have dealt in a separate dispatch (No. 175 of 
to-day’s date).3 On the other hand, they said that the need of credits, of 
employment and of goods was at present so great in Latvia, that in default 
of other assistance for supplying their needs and restarting their industries, 
they would inevitably have to look to Germany. At the same time, they 
recognise frankly that Latvia was of interest to foreign capital, less for her 
own sake than as a stepping-stone to Russia. 

They were, I am sure, sincere in their apprehension on political grounds 
of German commercial penetration. They regarded the possibilities of 
French commercial support as illusory—the Foreign Minister referred con- 
temptuously to French offers of wine and fancy soap. But they spoke in more 
definite terms of offers of American assistance now before them, and to a 
connection which they regarded as obvious in those offers between American 
and German interests. In my conversation of to-day the Prime Minister 
told me that the Government had before them a definite American offer of 
a credit for twenty years of 25,000,000 dollars. This sum was to be made 
immediately available to the Latvian Government, who were, however, to 
spend it on the purchase of railway material, as that material was delivered. 
This credit was to be secured by a mortgage on the Latvian State railways. 
Interest only was to be payable during the first five years of the credit. 
During the remaining fifteen years the credit was to be repaid by instalments. 


2 A prominent German industrialist. 
3 No. 368 below. 
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At the moment the American representatives in Riga were consulting New 
York as to whether a credit of 50,000,000 dollars instead of 25,000,000 dollars 
could be arranged. 

Proposals were being made to them at the same time, and, I inferred, by 
the same group, for a shipping line between Riga and the United States. 
M. Ulmanis told me definitely that these proposals originated from a com- 
bination of interests between Mr. Harriman‘ and the Hamburg-Amerika 
Lloyd. He told me that it was proposed to employ ships sold at a loss by the 
United States Government. The name of Colonel Goethals, known in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal,5 had been mentioned in the negotiations. 
He regarded the whole business, therefore, as part of an American-German 
project for securing a hold on Russia, to the disadvantage in particular of 
British trade interests, and, owing to his fears of German penetration, he was 
apprehensive about the offer. On the other hand, in default of an alter- 
native, he saw no means of justifying a refusal of the American-German offer 
before the Latvian people. 

The foregoing account of American commercial activities no doubt 
requires discounting. The Prime Minister has never been loth to play off 
one foreign nation against another, and accounts of the present negotiations 
obtained from an independent source do not paint them in quite such satis- 
factory colours as M. Ulmanis laid upon them. On the other hand, I think 
there is little doubt that for the first time American interests are seriously 
engaging themselves with Latvia as a possible entry into Russia, and that 
they aim at securing a control of the railways as their starting point. It is 
within my knowledge that the American representatives now in Riga have 
been examining a number of other Latvian projects, though I do not know 
how far that interest is being turned to practical account. I have no doubt 
that a better estimate can be formed in London than in Riga of the real 
significance of American-German trade combination, and also of German 
ability to fulfil her promises of economic support. 

The first meeting of a new Latvian Economic Council is to be held to- 
morrow. The Prime Minister tells me that their immediate duty will be to 
prepare a programme for the economic development of Latvia. He promises 
to give me, as soon as this programme is ready, an indication of those points 
at which the application of foreign capital is particularly required. He 
himself contemplates a visit to London in September, and it appears to me 
that an opportunity may then occur for putting English interests in direct 
touch with the Latvian demand. I may add that M. Ulmanis himself sug- 
gested that an American hold on the railways leading to Russia might be 
effectively countered by a British grip on Latvian ports. He inquired parti- 
cularly whether British capital could be interested in the development of a 
proposed free port at Windau. 

I have prepared this dispatch hastily in order to catch an outgoing mail, 
and I will endeavour to supplement it as the position develops. In the mean- 

4 Of W. A. Harriman, Inc. of New York. 

5 Col. Goethals of the U.S. army had been chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 1907-14. 
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time, I should be glad to be informed of any practical measures that the 
Department of Overseas Trade may be able to suggest for introducing 
English trade interests to counter this new American and German com- 
petition. 
I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 


No. 368 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 


No. 175 [210686/146768/59] 
RIGA, july 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 120 of the r9th May! I dealt with the point which the 
proposals of the Metal Bank for establishing relations with the three Baltic 
Governments had then reached. Since the date of that dispatch I have been 
much preoccupied with political work, especially with the Walk frontier 
question, and more recently with the Bolshevik advance through Vilna. 
I have also been handicapped by the absence of Mr. Peters? from the Baltic 
Provinces, and have not been able to follow so closely as I should have wished 
the further development of the Metal Bank scheme. 

In my telegram No. 248 of the 18th July? I gave a summary of the present 
position of the Metal Bank’s proposals in Latvia, as indicated to me by the 
Bank’s representative in Riga. Last night the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary discussed the question with me; and, though Mr. Burrage, the 
Metal Bank’s local representative, is unfortunately at present in Reval, I 
think it best, since a mail is leaving for England this evening, to give the 
account of the present situation of the Bank’s scheme in Latvia, which I have 
received from the Latvian Government, without securing direct confirma- 
tion from Mr. Burrage. 

The offer now before the Latvian Government is stated by Mr. Ulmanis, 
to include the following proposals :— 


1. The flax and timber contracts to be signed, but with the exclusion of 
that clause in each contract which provided for an advance being made 
by the Metal Bank. 

2. The Latvian Government to undertake to pass all purchases made on 
Government account in England through the Metal Bank. 

3. The Metal Bank to advance the sum of £1,000,000 to the Latvian 
Government. This advance would replace the separate advances 
originally provided for under the flax and timber contracts. At one 

t No. 275. 

2 Presumably Mr. W. Peters, Commercial Secretary, who had been recalled to assist in 

negotiations with the Soviet Trade Delegation in London. 

3 Not printed. 
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stage in the negotiations it was proposed that £500,000 of this sum 
should be applied to the formation of a Bank under Latvian control, 
of which the statutes were to be approved by the Metal Bank, and on 
the Board of Directors of which the Metal Bank were to have at least 
one representative. The remaining sum of £500,000 was to be expended 
in the purchase of supplies in England. Mr. Ulmanis tells me, however, 
that quite recently Mr. Burrage received a telegram from Mr. Tilden 
Smith saying he assumed Mr. Burrage understood that the whole of 
the £1,000,000 credit must be applied to purchases in England. 


In conversation on the evening of the 28th July and again in greater detail 
this morning, Mr. Ulmanis mentioned those two features of the Bank’s 
present proposal to which his Government demur. These are the under- 
taking that all purchases on the Latvian Government’s account in England 
should be made through the Metal Bank, and the further undertaking 
demanded that the whole of the advance of £1,000,000 should be spent in 
England. He pointed out that it was impossible for the Latvian Government 
to undertake to employ the whole of the credit advanced to them under the 
scheme in the purchase of supplies in England; and in this objection, knowing 
the local position, I entirely agree with him. Incidentally, he justly re- 
marked that such an undertaking, if given, would prevent any part of the 
credit from being employed in the formation of a bank. He also stated that 
the Latvian Government were willing to purchase through the Metal Bank 
such portion of their English supplies as were required for the army, and in 
practice, if this arrangement worked satisfactorily, would probably include 
under that heading the majority of the English supplies bought on the 
Latvian Government’s account; but he could not justify to the Latvian 
Constituent Assembly the granting to the Metal Bank of an unqualified 
monopoly for the purchase of all Latvian Government requirements in 
England. This objection also, I believe to be reasonable. He told me that 
Mr. Bieman, the commercial representative of the Latvian Government in 
England, had left for London on the previous day, and that the next stage of 
the negotiations would be conducted between Mr. Bieman and Mr. Tilden 
Smith in London. Mr. Bieman was confident that he would satisfy Mr. 
Tilden Smith as to the reasonableness of the Government’s objections. I have 
already referred to Mr. Bieman’s reputation in the penultimate paragraph 
of my despatch No. 120 of the 19th May.' On the other hand, he appears 
at present to have the confidence of the Latvian Government. 

Mr. Donald‘ has shown me copies of an unfinished correspondence,ending 
with a letter of the 12th July from Mr. Payne of the Board of Trade to Sir 
William Clark,’ from which it appears that Mr. Tilden Smith is seeking to 
cover his proposed advance of £1,000,000 to Latvia by insuring it under the 
provisions of the Overseas Trade (Credits and Insurance) Act of 1920. I 
infer that his demand that the Latvian Government should employ that 
advance in the purchase of supplies in England, 1s connected with his applica- 

4 Probably a representative of the Department of Overseas Trade who was on a mission 
to the Baltic States. 5 Comptroller General of the Department of Overseas Trade. 
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tion to the Board of Trade for the benefit of that Act. Iam not clear whether 
the provisions of the Act could in any case be held to permit of the operations 
desired by Mr. Tilden Smith. Even if they could, I assume that the effect 
of insuring so large a single credit would in practice have the effect of pre- 
venting other operations between British firms and Latvia from receiving 
advantage from the Act, and would thus give the Metal Bank a virtual 
monopoly of its benefits in the case of Latvia. Again, even if this difficulty 
were got over, I assume from the contents of Command Paper No. 732,° of 
which I have received a copy by mail this morning, that the Latvian Govern- 
ment would be compelled under such an arrangement not merely to employ 
the whole of the credit in English purchases, but to exclude raw materials 
from those purchases. In any case, it may be taken as certain that the Latvian 
Government cannot agree to the present limitation proposed by Mr. Tilden 
Smith upon their expenditure of the credit to be granted to them, so that an 
essential consideration in Mr. Tilden Smith’s application to the Board of 
Trade would inevitably be lacking. 

Since the negotiations appear now to be in course of transference to 
London, the Department of Overseas Trade will be in a better position than 
I to follow their immediate developments. If, however, Mr. Tilden Smith 
insists on making the grant of a credit to the Latvian Government condi- 
tional on its expenditure in England, it appears certain that the negotiations 
will fall through. I have obtained from the Prime Minister an assurance 
that, in the event of this happening, his Government would give the first 
chance of making an alternative proposition to any other English group that 
was indicated by the Department of Overseas Trade as prepared to deal 
with their principal assets and financial needs as a whole. The present 
course of the negotiations, therefore, makes it highly desirable that that 
department should follow their development closely in London, and should 
be prepared, if this is at all practicable, to put some other financial Corpora- 
tion into immediate touch with the Latvian Government or the Latvian 
commercial representative in London in the event of the negotiations break- 
ing down. In any case, I venture to think that the present development 
emphasises the need already referred to in earlier despatches of transferring 
Mr. Tilden Smith’s interests to a body more representative than the Metal 
Bank of general British trade and finance. . . .” 

In a separate despatch of to-day’s date (No. 174)8 I have dealt generally 
with the future commercial relations between Latvia and Great Britain to 
which attention is sharply called by the probability of early American and 
German penetration. To a certain extent this despatch should be read as a 
supplement to that. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 


6 Overseas Trade (Credits and Insurance) Bill—Exports Credits: Revised Conditions, r920. 


: The paragraph omitted was concerned with ‘the position of Latvian flax in England’. 
No. 367. 
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No. 369 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received July 31, 10.32 a.m.) 
No. 555 Telegraphic [210103/16086)56 | 


HELSINGFORS, July 30, 1920, 9.25 a.m. 


In discussing at Dorpat reopening of trade in Gulf of Finland Finnish 
delegates suggested that both States should agree to principle of neutralisation 
of Gulf and whole Baltic and that with few exceptions extent of territorial 
water should be four sea miles in accordance with usual custom of northern 
countries. 


No. 370 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received July 31, 11.35 a.m.) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [2101 46/40430]55 | 


DANZIG, July 30, 1920, 12.30 p.m. 
My telegram [No.] 21 July 28th.! 
Three more barges left for Dirschau this morning with Polish ammunition. 
Sent to Paris and Warsaw. 


t No. 359. 


No. 371 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 31, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 615 Telegraphic [210186]40430/55] 


WARSAW, uly 30, 1920, 1.10 p.m. 

Following from Lord d’Abernon :— 

Since Sunday last! Bolshevik troops have advanced 80 miles from Grodno 
to Lomza far across the Spa line and in what is unquestionably ethno- 
graphical Poland. They are now half-way between Grodno and Warsaw. 
This advance has been made notwithstanding warning contained in His 
Majesty’s Government’s telegram of July 20th (see your telegram No. 198 
to Reval of July 20th?) to Soviet Government. Should not vigorous reomon- 
strance [sic] be addressed to Soviet, saying that unless advance is immediately 
stopped desire for peace on the part of Soviet Government cannot be re- 
garded as genuine and that preparations for conference and for resumption 
of trade must be suspended ?3 

* July 25. 

2 See Vol. VIII, Introductory Note to Chap. IX. 


3 Lord Curzon minuted on August 2 that he was instructing the Foreign Office by 
telephone to consult the Prime Minister about the reply to this telegram. 
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No. 372 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 2, 10 p.m.) 
No. 268 Telegraphic [210179/8/59] 


RIGA, July 31, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 

Military representative at Kovno reports that Lithuanian Commander- 
in-Chief has decided to increase army to 50,000 and needs urgently 30,000 
extra rifles. Latter asks whether these could be (a) given or lent by His 
Majesty’s Government, (5) bought from His Majesty’s Government, (c) 
bought from Germany with consent of His Majesty’s Government. He holds 
a stock of German ammunition. This need has been emphasised by Naruse- 
vitch, Chief of Lithuanian Peace Delegation now in Riga. 

I have discussed this demand with my Military Attaché. All our reports 
indicate that contact between Lithuanian and Bolshevik armies has increased 
dislike of former for a Bolshevik régime. We believe that 15,000 rifles could 
be provided without danger of misuse and that notwithstanding Lithuanian 
difficulty of increasing their army such provision if possible would give them 
valuable material and moral support. 

In view of urgency and of ammunition stocks the German source of 
supply appears most suitable. 

May I be informed urgently what are prospects of such supply. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Kovno. 


No. 373 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 


No. 499 [210675/40430/55] 
WARSAW, July 37, 1920 
My Lord, 

The telegrams which Your Lordship will have received from Lord 
d’Abernon and myself during the week will have acquainted Your Lordship 
with the developments of the situation here but it may be useful if I submit 
them in a narrative form as briefly as possible. 

The special Mission which arrived on Sunday last, the 25th instant, lost 
not a moment in ascertaining the facts of the situation and in getting to work. 
It was obvious from the outset that the most pressing problem was to take 
such steps as were possible at this late hour to redeem the military situation 
on the northern front. The Poles had subordinated military to political 
considerations inasmuch as they were employing considerable forces in the 
southern and less important sector in order to prevent the Bolsheviks from 
advancing in Eastern Galicia. They were in fact influenced by one of the 
conditions of the proposal accepted by them at Spa that the dividing line 
between the opposing armies in Eastern Galicia should be the line held by 
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those armies at the time of the armistice. Thus the northern sector was being 
to a certain extent sacrificed in favour of the southern sector. In addition, 
the northern sector was held by troops, a large part of whom were very 
demoralised. All this was apart from the impossible task of holding a very 
extended front with insufficient troops and with no reserves in support. 

At the very first meeting of the special Mission which took place at this 
Legation within half an hour of the arrival of the Mission, one fact quickly 
became evident, namely, the incompetence of General Henrys, Chief of 
the French Military Mission. His weakness, combined with the lamentable 
military strategy of Marshal Pilsudski must be considered responsible for the 
present situation. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that Marshal Pil- 
sudski is above all anxious to acquire military laurels and has indeed been 
referred to by the Poles as wishing to emulate Napoleon. He is not the sort 
of man to have tolerated a strong Chief of the French Military Mission. 
Although General Henrys is understood to have disapproved of the advance 
on Kiev, he did not mark his disapproval by resigning, whilst his incurable 
optimism ended by displeasing the Poles themselves. 

The special Mission promptly came to the conclusion that it was urgently 
necessary for General Weygand to take charge as far as possible of the 
military operations. In reply to the enquiry as to the manner in which the 
Allies could best help them the Poles, headed by Marshal Pilsudski, with 
one accord pointed out that the presence of even small detachments of 
French and British troops would raise the morale of the Polish army and 
inspire the nation. No encouragement, however, was given to this sugges- 
tion and the Chief of the State and the Polish Government were informed 
that they should make full use of the services of the 600 French officers 
already in Poland. They were also told that 200 British officers might be sent 
out from England. 

At the interview which the Mission had with Marshal Pilsudski on the 
26th instant the latter did not welcome with much enthusiasm the use of 
these foreign officers in the manner suggested and objected that they would 
not be able to make themselves understood. His attitude was clearly inspired 
by jealousy of any interference with his military arrangements and functions 
and it was this jealousy which led the Mission not to insist on the appoint- 
ment of General Weygand as titular Chief of the Staff, in spite of the fact that 
some of the Polish Ministers, and it is said the Vice Minister for War himself 
(who is a personal friend of Marshal Pilsudski), were in favour of that idea. 

General Weygand consented to be the directing force behind the Polish 
General Staff. He has met with a certain amount of obstruction and I have 
been informed that Marshal Pilsudski is working against him. But General 
Weygand has already succeeded in effecting an improvement in the military 
arrangements though he cannot of course supply the troops which are lack- 
ing. Thanks to the energetic intervention of the British Mission, arrange- 
ments were made for unloading the munitions which have reached Danzig. 
Lists of requirements for the Polish army were telegraphed to England! and 

' In a telegram of July 27 from General Radcliffe to the War Office (not printed). 
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to France and the French Ambassador was in a position to inform the 
Polish Government yesterday that the French Government would not insist 
on immediate payment by the Polish Government for the equipment, etc. 
supplied. 

In the meanwhile the Polish Government had promptly agreed to the date 
and meeting place for the armistice negotiations as indicated to them by the 
Soviet High Command. The date of July goth and the choice of Baranovicze 
as the meeting place appeared suspicious and it was argued, and subsequent 
events have proved the accuracy of the forecast, that the Soviet High Com- 
mand hoped to improve their military and strategic situation during the 
week.2, The Soviet forces have, in fact, continued to advance into ethno- 
graphic Poland after the receipt of the Polish armistice proposal and in 
defiance of the warning addressed to the Soviet Government by His Majesty’s 
Government in a telegram to Monsieur Tchitcherin of July 2oth.3 At the 
present moment those forces are well within ethnographic Poland and in a 
day or two may be expected to reach the Bug. The railway bridge over that 
river is only 50 miles from Warsaw and if the Bolsheviks succeed in spinning 
out the armistice negotiations they can even reach this town. Their cavalry 
is continually outflanking the ext[r]eme left of the Polish army; Polish reserves 
have been hastily collected, but the situation is confused. The troops in the 
northern sector may be described as more disorganised than demoralised. 
They are disorganised because there is no leadership and they are worn out 
as the result of a retreat of 200 kilometres in great heat. It is known that the 
Bolsheviks are strengthening their forces in the northern sector and it is clear 
that they fully appreciate the importance of that sector. 

The Polish Armistice Delegation left Warsaw on the night of the 290th 
instant. It is headed by General Romer and not by General Sosnkowski,* 
as incorrectly reported. It includes Monsieur Wroblewski, who is the Prime 
Minister’s Chef de Cabinet and who has negotiated temporary economic 
agreements between Poland and Germany. He is supposed to be an able 
negotiater [sic] besides being a perfectly straightforward official. General 
Romer’s choice is unfortunate inasmuch as he is of a violent disposition and 
might break off armistice negotiations for insufficient reasons. He is a per- 
sonal friend of the Chief of the State. The latter has gone to the southern 
front for four days, although it might have been supposed that at this moment 
the presence of the Chief of the State at the capital is indispensable. There 
are not wanting rumours to the effect that Marshal Pilsudski’s journey to 
the southern front and General Romer’s appointment as head of the Polish 
Armistice Delegation are part of some obscure plan. The enigmatic character 
of the Chief of the State adds to the difficulties of the Allies in giving counsel 

2 In Warsaw telegram No. 620 of July 30 Sir H. Rumbold reported the receipt of ‘excep- 
tionally reliable information that the Commissar of Staff of one of the Soviet armies had 
been notified as follows: ‘‘We have arranged not to inform Poles of armistice conditions 
before August 4 instead of July 30. You have therefore 4 more days in which to continue 
fighting Poles until you receive orders from Staff.”’’ 


3 Cf. No. 371. 
4 Vice-Minister for War. 
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to Poland. There is something sinister about him which raises perpetual 
doubt as to whether he will loyally follow the advice given him. 

The armistice negotiations should begin today but, owing to the fact that 
Baranovicze is situated a long way from the Polish lines, it is doutbful whether 
any news of the progress of these negotiations will reach the Polish Govern- 
ment until tomorrow (Sunday) or perhaps not until August 2nd. The Polish 
Government seem to think that they will receive information via Moscow 
and this may be of a tendentious character. I advised the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs two days ago to send a radio to the Moscow Government 
insisting on proper facilities being accorded to the Polish Delegation to 
communicate with the Polish Government. A radio was despatched accord- 
ingly. | 

It is extremely difficult to forecast the intentions of the Bolsheviks. They 
may by spinning out the armistice negotiations or by presenting conditions 
which the Poles cannot accept seek to occupy Warsaw. The Poles have 
instructions not to accept any demand for the disarmament of the Polish 
army, or for the right to prescribe the form of Government in Poland. The 
Delegation has also been instructed to refuse to agree to a frontier less favour- 
able than a minimum frontier which the Polish Government are prepared 
in the last resort to accept and which 1s not so favourable to them as the line 
indicated at Spa. 

Although the Polish Government are most anxious for the conference in 
London which they hope will settle all outstanding questions in this part of 
the world, they do not feel that they would be justified in allowing the 
armistice negotiations to be broken off should the Bolshevik Government 
insist upon negotiating a sort of preliminary peace of a more or less satis- 
factory character direct with the Poles. 

I heard today from a direct source that should the armistice negotiations 
break down, the Poles will remove the seat of Government to another town. 
This Legation will continue to press for Posen, the alternative being Cracow. 
By proceeding to Cracow, however, the Polish Government would be still 
further away from their only communication with the Allies via Danzig. 

A Defence Committee of the Cabinet has been formed consisting of the 
Prime Minister, the Vice President of the Council, Monsieur Daszynski, and 
the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Interior and Finance. But in spite of the 
grave situation in which the Warsaw Government finds itself, the Prime 
Minister found time at the beginning of the week to pay a visit to his estate 
in Galicia. 

The population of Warsaw remains calm but it is a calm born of apathy. 
Many members of the foreign community have been evacuated and arrange- 
ments have been made for evacuating the remainder in case of necessity. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RumBoLp 
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No. 374 


Lord D’ Abernon (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 
Unnumbered [210684/40430]55 | 


WARSAW, July 31, 1920 
My Lord, 

Sir Maurice Hankey left last night for London, va Danzig and Berlin. 

He will give Your Lordship verbally a full account of the position here 
and of our various negotiations, more particularly of those resulting in the 
appointment of General Weygand as Chief Military Adviser of the Polish 
Government and of General Radcliffe as his co-adjutor. 

These appointments I regard as of dominating importance on the future 
conduct of the campaign should an Armistice not be agreed to. 

I had hoped to persuade the Polish Government to adopt the methods of 
the War Cabinet, particularly as regards its Secretariat and the following up 
of its orders, but Sir Maurice Hankey found his suggestions in this direction 
met with little response, and he deemed it wise to refrain from any pressure. 

Austrian traditions largely prevail in the bureaucracy here, and, as Your 
Lordship is aware, they are not conducive either to progress or to efficiency. 
Indeed, what I may call the influence of the Austrian School has been 
disastrous in Poland on both the military and civil side[s]. 

I should like to bring to Your Lordship’s notice the remarkable services 
rendered by Sir Maurice Hankey in the course of this Mission. His sound 
judgment is no less remarkable than his unrivalled power of work and his 
devotion to the public cause. 

I feel that he is deserving of special thanks from His Majesty’s Government 
for undertaking at such short notice,—after five years of continuous toil—so 
arduous and difficult a task as that from which he is now returning. 

I have, &c., 
D’ ABERNON 


No. 375 


Mr. Ramsay! (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 
No. 580 [210664/207846/38) 
Very confidential STOCKHOLM, july 31, 1920 
My Lord, 
With reference to my secret telegram No. 223 of yesterday,? I have the 
honour to report further as follows on the conversation I had with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Baron Palmstierna opened the conversation by confirming the message of 
the Acting Secretary General Dr. Hojer, reported in my telegram No. 221 


1 First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Stockholm. 2 Not printed. 
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of the 3oth instant,? to the effect that the Swedish Government had refused 
the application for permission to import 200,000 German rifles for re-export 
to Mexico. His Excellency said he was inclined to doubt the destination 
given for these arms and said he thought it more probable that they were 
intended to go to Poland or Finland, but he. had no evidence in support of 
this supposition. 

I asked Baron Palmstierna how much truth there was in the ‘Rosta Bureau’ 
communiqué with regard to the resumption of trade relations between 
Sweden and Russia. (See my despatch No. 579 Confidential of July 3oth).3 
He dismissed the matter with the remark that it was ‘all lies’, and went on 
to say that the representatives of the Soviet were extremely difficult to deal 
with as they were most unreliable in every way. 

Baron Palmstierna then said his information about the situation in Poland 
was serious and he thought there were stormy times ahead. He had heard 
from the Swedish Minister at Warsaw that the foreign Legations were 
preparing to leave. He regarded the attack on Poland as only the first step 
in the Bolshevik programme, which according to his information was to 
reannex by propaganda and by force of arms all the lost Baltic provinces of 
Russia including Finland. From Esthonia Baron Palmstierna had heard that 
the Government were in difficulties and that Red propaganda was rife. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said the news that the Soviet Government 
were putting the Russian Baltic Fleet into commission was grave for Sweden. 
I may mention here that a gentleman who arrived today from Reval told me 
that this fleet was ready with the exception of a few small units now being 
pushed on. Baron Palmstierna thought it was meant to deal with the new 
Baltic States and especially with Finland and he said that in his opinion 
there would be a repetition of what happened when Sweden lost Finland in 
1809. The Finns had then joined the Russians against the Swedes and the 
same sharp division was to be expected again as soon as the Finns were 
confronted with an overwhelming show of force. Many established Finns 
of Swedish origin have shown a disposition to bow to inevitable storms and 
would doubtless again become Russian to serve their selfish interests. 
Strangely enough, the Minister for Foreign Affairs did not mention the 
Alanders, and I did not raise that question. 

Referring to the recent telegraphic correspondence between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Soviet with regard to Poland and the difficulties of 
relations with such authorities His Excellency assured me that in dealing with 
them he was still being guided by the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, 
but after a pause he remarked in his alert way, ‘I wonder whether Europe 
is not being led by the nose’. ‘Europe’ was, I inferred, a polite way of not 
mentioning England by name, as he expatiated upon everything depending 
on the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the coming negotiations in 


3 Not printed. This despatch reported a ‘Rosta Bureau’ allegation that the definite 
resumption of commercial relations between Sweden and Russia was prevented only by 
the refusal of the Swedish Government to admit M. Litvinov as chairman of the Russian 
commercial delegation in Sweden. 
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London. Baron Palmstierna expressed a hope that winter would come early 
and put a stop to the present military operations of the Soviet but he did not 
look forward without anxiety to the melting of the ice next spring, in spite 
of the large number of mines which still close the Gulf of Finland to the 
Russian Fleet. 

In reply to a question as to the progress of Bolshevik propaganda in 
Sweden, the Minister said he thought it would not come to much unless 
things get out of control in England. 

Since seeing the Minister I have heard that at a Congress of Young Socialists 
held in Darlarne on the 12th instant certain arrangements were made aiming 
at the eventual formation of a ‘workers’ army’ to be used for revolutionary 
purposes, but I am inclined to doubt how far Swedes, who are orderly, 
stolid and slow by nature, are capable of being aroused to reckless and 
violent measures, especially when the instigation comes from Russians. 

The reappearance of the Russian Baltic Fleet is evidently what occupies 
Baron Palmstierna’s chief attention, and as an ex-Naval Officer, he is well 
able to judge of the measure of resistance which the small Swedish Fleet 
could offer in the event of hostilities. As Your Lordship is aware fear of Russia 
has undoubtedly been the most important factor in Swedish foreign policy. 
It has indeed been much abused in the past by the party of the Right when 
endeavouring to pass measures involving increased taxation for naval and 
military purposes, and the German propagandists were never tired before and 
during the war of playing on this fear in the hope of forcing Sweden into 
line with the one great military Power in a position to protect her both by 
land and by sea. 

The traditional fear of Russia is, I think, only dormant in consequence of 
the defeats of Russia during the war and the disorganisation created by the 
revolution; but it is so ingrained in the Swedish nature that the first news 
that the Russian Fleet had made its appearance in the Gulf of Finland 
would probably suffice to cause the Swedes to resume their traditional anti- 
Russian policy. Unfortunately both the Navy and Army have been so starved 
of the necessary funds, and the periods of training for both services have of late 
been so reduced, as seriously to affect the fighting value of both forces, and 
their methods have not benefited by the great advances in destructive arts 
made by the Armies and Navies of the Powers who were engaged in the great 
war. It is also noticeable that the younger generation shows less inclination 
- for discipline and military service than is requisite for the successful prosecution 
of modern war. It can therefore be concluded that Sweden is extremely 
unlikely to make any heroic attempts to save Finland unless with the 
active assistance of the British Fleet, and the estrangement over the Aland 
Question might well provide an excuse for allowing Finland to go under 
without active help. I should not be surprised if, after serving its purpose in 
the coming elections, the Aland Question will be found to concern Sweden 
less than has hitherto been represented, when it will no longer be possible 
to exclude Russia with safety from the discussion. 

I beg leave to add that it is with some diffidence that I have ventured to 
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put forward the above considerations on the general foreign policy of Sweden 
as 1t appears to me to be affected by the present crisis in North Eastern 
Europe. 
I have, &c., 
PaTRICK RAMSAY 


No. 376 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 1, 11.45 p.m.) 
No. gor Telegraphic [210163/40430/55]| 


PARIS, August 1, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 


Military Committee of Versailles have addressed report to Ambassadors’ 
Conference suggesting that additional troops should be despatched to 
Danzig with a view to rendering it more secure as a base for supply of war 
material to Poland. Report suggests that Sir R. Tower should be consulted 
by . . .! on the matter immediately and that if such reinforcements are 
required Allied troops now in Allenstein and Marienwerder Plebiscite areas 
may be transferred to Danzig. 

Copy of report enclosed in my despatch No. 2436 sent by bag tonight.? 

Repeated to Danzig. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
2 This despatch, dated July 31, and its enclosure are not printed. 


No. 377 
Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 364 Telegraphic [210328/40430/55]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1920, 8 p.m. 
Following for Lord d’Abernon: 
Prime Minister earnestly hopes that you will remain in Poland until armis- 
tice negotiations have been concluded.! 


t On August 3 in his telegram No. 914 Lord Derby reported that the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs was very anxious that Lord D’Abernon should not leave Warsaw: ‘they 
fear his departure might give impression to Poles that they were being left to themselves.’ 


No. 378 
Note from M. de Fleuriau to Earl Curzon (Received August 3) 
[210240/40430/55] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 2 Aoiit, 1920 
Le Ministre de la Guerre polonais a demandé a Monsieur Jusserand si les 
Puissances alliées ne pourraient rapporter linterdiction de sortie prise par 
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la Commission de Contréle en Autriche et portant sur le matériel de guerre 
et d’aéroplanes destinés 4 la Pologne et achetés par cette Puissance. 

La Commission de Contréle a agi conformément aux termes des Articles 
133 et 148 du Traité autrichien et sa décision ne peut qu’étre approuvéee. 
Mais ces mémes articles ne spécifient pas que le matériel de guerre doit étre 
détruit. 

Les Alliés sont donc en droit, aprés s’étre fait livrer ce matériel, de décider 
que tout ou partie en sera remis a telle ou telle puissance, parmi elles la 
Pologne, ou détruit, ou vendu. 

Il suffirait donc que la Commission de Contrdéle a Vienne regit pour in- 
structions de mettre a la disposition de la Pologne le matériel dont il s’agit. 

Monsieur Millerand serait trés heureux de voir le Gouvernement britan- 
nique se rallier 4 cette solution qui permettrait de fournir rapidement a la 
Pologne le matériel militaire dont elle a besoin. Le réglement financier de 
Popération serait réservé et aprés accord entre les Alliés, le Comité militaire 
de Versailles adresserait 4 la Commission de Contrdéle les instructions 
nécessaires. 

Les autorités militaires alliées pourraient étre autorisées 4 mettre dans 
les mémes conditions a la disposition de la Mission polonaise a Constanti- 
nople! 50 millions de cartouches et 300,000 fusils Mauser./. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau saisit &c., 


¥ On July 16 the British High Commissioner in Constantinople had reported that he had 
received a letter from the Polish Minister there asking him to facilitate the sale of Turkish 
war material to Poland. He had replied drawing the Polish Minister’s attention to article 
173 of the (draft) conditions of peace between the Allies and Turkey and suggesting that 
‘should the Polish Government desire to purchase such material, application be made to the 
Principal Allied Powers, who alone can decide upon its disposal’. 


No. 379 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 5, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 625 [? 628]! Telegraphic [210560/40430/55] 


WARSAW, August 3, 1920, 4 p.m. 

Following from Lord D’Abernon :— 

Polish General Staff urgently beg His Majesty’s Government to still 
further expedite disembarkation of rifles at Dantzig as they have nearly 
exhausted their stock. 

They appear extremely grateful for action already taken. 

Two train-loads already arrived. 


1 This telegram was originally received as Warsaw telegram No. 625. In answer to a 
Foreign Office telegram of August 7 inquiring about Warsaw telegram No. 628, Sir H. 
Rumbold in his telegram No. 666 of August 8 repeated this telegram as No. 628. 
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No. 380 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [210055/207846/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 554.! 

My telegram No. 195? should not be interpreted as advocating conclusion 
of peace at Dorpat irrespective of London Conference. 

We have received no reply from Moscow to our proposal for a Conference 
at which the Border States should be represented. 

The Finnish Government would be well advised to spin out Dorpat 
negotiations until it becomes clear whether London Conference will take 
place or not. 

1 Not printed. 2 No. 364. 


No. 381 


Personal Report® by Sir Maurice Hankey on his visit to Warsaw, july 19202 
[213244/40430/55] 


(For the benefit of those who have not time to read the attached full 
report,3 the following summary of conclusions has been prepared and precedes 
the main report. There is some repetition in the fuller report, which was 
written first.) 


It is not an agreeable task to criticise, and still less to express unhopeful 
views as to the future of a people whose hospitality one has enjoyed and 
whose confidence one has received at a moment of national anguish, when the 
very existence of the people was threatened by a red terror,—by the invasion 
of one of those barbarous hordes, which at long intervals of history have 
swept from the East into Europe. 

I should, however, be false to the British Government and to truth it- 
self, if I allowed personal sympathies to bias my judgment, and the following 
summary contains an unvarnished statement of the views I have formed 
during my six days’ visit to Warsaw :— 


(1) The Polish Government are sincerely anxious to have peace, and will 
make considerable sacrifices to achieve it. As a nation, however, they 
are unaccustomed to look facts in the face, and there is always the 


t The report is dated ‘En route from Germany to London August 3rd _ 1920’. 

2 Note on filed copy: “This report only expresses my personal views. It was written after I 
left Warsaw and there are several questions dealt with on which I had no opportunity for 
discussion with Lord D’Abernon and General Radcliffe.’ 

3 Not printed. Many of the points with which it deals are covered either in the telegrams 
printed above or in the account given by Lord D’Abernon in The Eighteenth Decisive Battle 
of the World—-Warsaw, 1920 (London, 1931). 
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danger that their sanguine temperament may lead them to over-rate 
some local military success, and to adopt an attitude in the armistice 
or peace negotiations which is not justified by the real military position. 
In this respect the French are a bad combination with the Poles. Lord 
D’Abernon had a difficult task to keep the Polish Government in the 
right frame of mind to accept an armistice without allowing them to 
lose heart or to check their military preparations. 

The Polish Army is not so much beaten as demoralised. The ill-advised 
advance to Kieff, and the inevitable retreat have reacted disastrously 
on this young and inexperienced army. They have sustained no great 
defeats, and no heavy battle casualties, but in the long retirement 
through the vast plains of Russia, the widely scattered units have 
gradually become dissipated. Separated from their units, men have 
either been taken prisoner, or lost their way, or gone back to their 
homes. The result is that units are reduced to a tithe of their strength 
and there are not nearly enough men available to hold a semblance of 
a line. 

As fighters the Bolshevist infantry are probably inferior to the Poles. 
They have, however, considerable quantities of cavalry, or rather 
mounted infantry with machine-guns in a fair state of discipline and 
led by officers of the old Russian Army. These move constantly round 
the flanks of the Poles and through the gaps in their lines, with the 
result that the Poles are manoeuvred out of one position after another. 
One result is that the Polish troops are in a state of complete exhaustion. 
The Bolshevists are less tired as they have sufficient troops to enable 
divisions to be taken out for a rest. The Poles unfortunately have not 
enough reserves to effect a roulement. 

The above process has continued for weeks. There has been no 
cessation of the retreat and no time to re-organise the army, incorporate 
drafts, and devise and carry out new systems of tactics which, at present, 
the officers and men are too raw and inexperienced to assimilate. 

One result is that the soldiers have lost confidence in the Higher 
Command, and the Higher Command has lost confidence in itself. 
The Staff is composed mainly of officers of the former Austrian Army, 
which had an unbroken tradition of defeat, and is inefficient. The 
regimental officers are also of indifferent quality and, it is stated, often 
lead the retreat. 

Political influences are too strong 1n military matters. Ata time when 
Warsaw was completely uncovered, troops were still being sent to 
Eastern Galicia. The reason for this faulty disposition, I believe, was 
that under the Grabski Agreement, the Bolshevists in the North would 
have to fall back 50 kilometres beyond the armistice line, whereas in 
the south the troops would stand where they were on the date of the 
signature of the armistice. So all the troops were sent to Eastern 
Galicia in order to get a good armistice line there, and the utmost risk 
was run to Warsaw itself. 
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The rear of the army is in great disorder. There are masses of stragglers 
and deserters, and, until they reached Warsaw itself, little seems to have 
been done to round them up. Thousands of men were collected in 
Warsaw during our visit. It is reported that some officer deserters and 
two Generals have been shot. 

Behind this disorganised army a real national movement has lately 
sprung up, and there is much talk of fighting to the last. A National 
Coalition Government has been formed, and the Diet has, in order to 
secure rapidity in legislation, handed over its powers to a Committee 
of National Defence in which the various Parties are represented only 
by one representative apiece. Fair numbers of volunteers have come 
forward and it is hoped to raise 100,000 men by this method. Strikes 
for the moment have ceased. It is doubtful, however whether the 
present national unity has its roots laid sufficiently deep. Its duration 
is problematical. The machine of the Government is complicated and 
slow. The importance of promptitude and punctuality is not realised 
in the Polish Administration. There is some dread of Bolshevist 
frightfulness, and for this reason I doubt if in the long run the talked- 
of partisan warfare could be sustained. A little real terror would extin- 
guish it. 

No really competent Leader has yet appeared. Marshal Pilsudski, the 
Head of the State, is a vain person, without any real military training, 
but clever, an intriguer, and more dangerous out of office than in. So 
far as I could judge, Witos, the theatrical peasant Prime Minister, 
is a nonentity. Some of the men who make the best impression of 
competence are under suspicion of pro-Germanism or worse. 

There is sufficient man-power to continue the struggle for some time, 
provided arms and equipment can be maintained. Both a compulsory 
and a voluntary method of enlistment are in operation. 

There is a shortage of most forms of war material, boots, and clothing. 
Having regard to the desultory nature of the fighting, lack of am- 
munition does not at present hamper the men in the fighting line, whose 
needs appear to be supplied. The serious thing is that there is not 
sufficient material, after replacing losses, to arm and equip the reserves 
which are essential for the reconstruction of the many shattered divi- 
sions, and for the creation of new units. 

Owing to the hatred which the Poles inspire in all their neighbours 
their communication[s] with the outside world so far as the conveyance 
of war material is concerned are most precarious. The passage and 
exportation of war material from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Austria is absolutely stopped. Danzig is the only route, and this is 
a precarious one. At present the Danzig dockers, who more than 
anyone else detest the Poles owing to their high-handed action in many 
matters, are refusing to unload munitions for Poland on the nominal 
ground that they will not support any war. The Danzig route, there- 
fore, is at present being kept open only by the use of British soldiers 
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to unload the ships. Admittedly, this is only a provisional and risky 
expedient. It was only adopted in the very last resort, and after the 
consent of the German dockers had been obtained owing to the critical 
urgency of the military and political situation. If Poland is to maintain 
the struggle, it is fundamental that some more permanent provision 
should be made for keeping open Danzig. 

(13) To meet the above situation the following steps were taken by the 
Polish Government and the Anglo-French Mission :— 


(a) General Weygand was attached as military adviser to the Polish 
Chief of the General Staff, and the Polish Government decided 
that his advice must in all circumstances be adopted: 

(b) The officers of the French Military Mission, who had scarcely 
been utilised up to date, owing to the vanity and ignorance of the 
Poles, were attached to the various commands. In one case a 
French General Officer (Spier) was given command of an army: 

(c) The Polish defects in war material were ascertained and examined 
by General Weygand and General Radcliffe and forwarded to 
their respective War Offices, which were asked to arrange together 
to supply them as far as possible. 

(d) The measures already mentioned in regard to Danzig were taken, 

with immediate and almost electrical effect on the morale of the 

Polish Government and people, and the arrival of the arms will 

be of great material value. In addition, the British and French 

Governments were asked to take up shipping for the supply of 

Danzig. 

General Weygand was instructed immediately to take up with the 

Chief of the Polish General Staff the preparation of a plan, and the 

concentration of a force for the defence of Warsaw: 


( 
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The general conclusions to which I am led are as follows: 


1. Having regard to the shattered condition of the Polish Army, due to 
the ceaseless retreat over more than 200 miles, the state of its armament, 
the weakness of the High Military Command, Staff, and Administration, the 
vain and feckless character of the nation, the weakness due to the three 
nationalities of which the Polish race consists, the detestation of Poland by 
all its neighbours, and the precarious nature of its communications with the 
outside world, I do not think it is possible for the Allies, in the time available, 
to place Poland in a condition to resist for long a continued attack by the 
Bolshevists. I doubt if General Weygand will have time to make his person- 
ality felt through the chain of incompetence, vanity and passive resistance 
which connects him with the front line of the Army. 

2. Peace is therefore of the first importance and Poland ought to make 
great sacrifices to obtain it. To secure peace the lever of a refusal of trading 
relations with Soviet Russia is far more powerful than any military assistance 
which the Allies can give to Poland. In a military sense the best that can 
be hoped for is to postpone the final crash until other forms of influence can 
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be brought to bear on the Bolshevists. If sufficient time can somehow be 
gained it is just possible that the Polish Army might be put in a state to 
continue the war. Most observers agree that the men are good fighting 
material, if given a chance, and history confirms this. 

3. If; however, the independence of Poland cannot be secured by peace 
negotiations, and the allies decide to support Poland in the continuation of 
the war, in the hope of getting better terms later on, the best form which 
allied military assistance can take locally is as follows:— 


(a) Selection of the best available soldier to give military advice to the Pole[s]. 
As soon as the Poles can be induced to accept it, the selected officer, 
whether General Weygand or some other, should be given definitely 
the post of Chief of the Polish General Staff. Advantage should be 
taken of any opportunity to induce Marshal Pilsudski to hand over to - 
this officer the Chief Command, himself retaining, as Head of the State, 
the nominal command, such as was enjoyed, for example, by the King 
of Italy, throughout the War: 

(b) As arranged by the Anglo-French Mission, the utmost possible use 
should be made of the officers of the French Military Mission, and the 
number of these should be increased as soon as they can effectively be 
used. Ultimately, there should, if possible, be French Officers in every 
Battalion. This should be insisted on: 

(c) No British troops should be sent to Poland. No British officers should be 
sent for the present, and they should not be sent at all until the Higher 
Military Command shows some sign of capacity. I would not take the 
responsibility of exposing the lives of British officers in the present chaos 
of confusion and incapacity. 

(d) The British Government, as a Sea Power, should take as its sphere the 
entire control of the Port of Danzig, including the Docks, inland water- 
ways and railways up to the Polish boundary. The consent of the Allied 
Powers and of the Council of the League of Nations should be obtained 
to this as soon as possible. The mere announcement of such a policy, 
accompanied by some declaration by our Labour Leaders, might bring 
the Danzig dockers to reason. 

(e) The British and French Governments should do their best to supply the 
needs of Poland in the matters of equipment and to transport them to 
Danzig. 

(f) The Polish Government should be allowed to enlist British citizens at 
their own risk for technical services, such as flying, tanks, &c. 

(g) The co-operation of other nations such as Lithuania, Finland, and 
Roumania, should not be sought without careful investigation by the 
General Staff of the military capacity of those nations, and without 
ascertaining definitely that their needs in matters of war material of 
all kinds and assistance can be met. It would be criminal to engulf 
these States unless there is a reasonable probability of a good result. 

(h) During the present critical phase in Poland a British man-of-war should 
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always be at Danzig to support the High Commissioner in the main- 
tenance of order, and to impress Northern Europe, through the medium 
of the mass of agents established there by Bolshevist Russia and various 
Baltic States. 


If Soviet Russia persists in the offensive our efforts to save Poland will 
probably fail. The Russian boundary will then march with that of Germany, 
who is anxiously watching the situation. An understanding between the two 
countries will ensue. Germany will seek to obtain Upper Silesia, the corri- 
dor, Danzig, and the wheat of the Ukraine, estimated at 10 million tons. 
Russia will obtain locomotives and rolling-stock, agricultural implements, 
and in course of time other manufactures worked up from her own raw 
materials. Should this occur the French will wish us to occupy the Ruhr 
in order to deprive the Germans of the power to arm themselves. A more 
far-sighted policy would be, after satisfying the obligations of honour, and 
doing the best we can to get decent terms for Poland, to recognise that she 
has suffered a fate that she has brought on herself in spite of our warnings; 
to improve our relations with Germany; and to use Germany as a bridge for 
the gradual re-establishment of good relations with Russia. We should trust 
first to the exhaustion of both nations, and later to the mutual dislike of 
Germany and Russia, and the gradual improvement of our relations with 
both parties, to prevent a military combination against us. In the mean- 
while, we should as far as possible avoid military responsibilities in Europe, 
and devote our main attention to development of our overseas trade. 


No. 382 
Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 5, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 634 Telegraphic [210563/40430/55| 


WARSAW, August 4, 1920, 5.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 630 of today’s date.! 

At a meeting tonight between special Anglo-French Mission and some of 
principal Polish Ministers, Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that on recon- 
sideration he thought it better to suspend despatch of our peace delegation 
to Minsk until he had heard what returning Armistice Delegation has to 
report and whether Allied Governments approve of Poles negotiating Peace 
direct with Baltic [stc] Bolsheviks at Minsk. 

Please telegraph urgently opinion of His Majesty’s Government on this 
point. 

Chief of General Staff stated that according to a report which had just 
reached him Bolsheviks were forcibly detaining Polish Armistice Delegation 
near Brest Litovsk. 

t Not printed. In this telegram Sir H. Rumbold transmitted the news of the Soviet 
Government’s proposal, conveyed to the Polish representatives at Baranowicze on August 2 
or 3, that Polish and Russian delegates should meet at Minsk on August 4 to discuss armistice 
terms. 
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No. 383 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 5, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 635 Telegraphic [210564/40430/55]| 
WARSAW, August 4, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 

Following from Lord D’Abernon. Begins:— 

Upon receipt of news of Bolshevik action at Baranovice a meeting was 
held of special War Committee of Polish Cabinet and Anglo-French Mission.! 

Polish Ministers said that in their judgment Bolsheviks were humbugging 
and laughing at everybody, both Poland and Western Powers. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had originally thought they had better send Delegates to 
Minsk not from any belief in probability of serious negotiations but in order 
to leave no stone unturned to prove their willingness for peace. 

Now however Ministry had decided that nothing should be done: 1. Until 
their Delegates got back from Baranovice and had reported. 

2. Until Poland had received advice of English and French Governments 
as they were anxious in no way to run counter to decisions at Boulogne. 

Incidentally they mentioned that Minsk is almost unapproachable as road 
is broken up. 

They also stated that return of their Delegates to Warsaw had been im- 
peded if not stopped by Bolshevik forces at frontier. 

Turning to general position their view was that Bolsheviks were now defying 
everybody and that support to Poland promised by Mr. Lloyd George should 
be furnished. 

They considered a formal declaration of war on Soviet Russia by Allies 
would do more than anything to encourage Polish Army and to stimulate 
other limitrophe countries to proper action. 

Ministers made a vigorous declaration of their determination to defend 
Warsaw to the last and only to leave it finally for some more Western base 
whence they would fight to the end as Serbia and Belgium had done. They were 
considering what base, and rather inclined to Czenstochowa, a town of great 
religious sanctity, as this would arouse immense enthusiasm amongst Catholics. 

Meeting then considered military matters. 

Polish Minister[s] expressed a strong desire that General Weygand should 
remain here and should be assisted by General Radcliffe. They promised 
frankest and fullest co-operation of their military authorities with these generals. 

They were anxious that civilian members of Anglo-French Mission should 
proceed without any delay to Paris and London? in order to lay exact position 


1 A copy of the minutes of this meeting was transmitted to the Foreign Office under cover 
of Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 510 of August 5 (not printed). For the treatment of the 
Polish delegates at Baranowicze see No. 405 below, and Vol. VIII, No. 81. 

2 In his subsequent telegram No. 637 of the same day Lord D’Abernon said that M. 
Jusserand and he proposed to leave for Paris on the night of Friday August 6 ‘unless in- 
structed to contrary or unless there is some change here’. Lord Curzon replied in Foreign 
Office telegram No. 369 of August 5 that the Prime Minister and he would be glad if Lord 
D’Abernon would stay on in Poland for the present. 
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before their respective Governments and discuss with them the steps neces- 
sary to meet the very grave crisis with which not only Poland but whole 
of Europe was faced. 

During whole discussion there appeared to be no difference of opinion 
whatever between Socialist and more Conservative Polish Ministers. 

They were unanimous and resolute: their general attitude inspired legiti- 
mate confidence in their courage and desire to carry on the struggle. 


No. 384 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 368 Telegraphic [210554/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1920, II p.m. 


Following for Lord D’Abernon from Prime Minister: 

I have seen Kameneff and Krassin to-day' and made it plain to them 
that if they make further difficulties about the armistice and advance further 
into Poland complete rupture with Allies is inevitable. They allege in reply 
that it was the Polish Supreme Command which had delayed armistice 
negotiations until July goth, that their armistice conditions would be 
concerned to guarantee Russia against the reorganisation of the Polish army 
for the purposes of attack and that they would sign an armistice as soon as 
the Polish Armistice Delegates had power to give these guarantees. I think 
it is most important that the Polish Delegation should be authorised to give 
guarantees against their reorganising and reequipping themselves for 
possible offensive purposes during the armistice in view of the fact that it 
was the Poles who initiated the attack on Russia in the past. If the Soviet 
is insincere it is essential that Polish Government should give no legitimate 
grounds for the case that they have contributed to delay, or that they are 
unreasonable in regard to the terms of an armistice. 


t See Vol. VIII, No. 81; also ibid., No. 82, for the Anglo-Soviet conversation of August 6. 


No. 385 . 


Earl Curzon to Sir R. Tower (Danzig) 
No. 32 Telegraphic! [210705/40430/55 | 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1920, 3 p.m. 

Sir Maurice Hankey’s proposals (with which I understand you are 

familiar) for keeping Danzig open by the employment of British labour? 
are not considered feasible here. 


t This telegram was sent at the suggestion of Sir M. Hankey, made in a letter of August 4 


to Lord Curzon. 
2 See No. 381. In his full report Sir M. Hankey wrote that this might also involve the 


despatch of Labour Battalions. 
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In these circumstances and in view of the vital importance of keeping 
open the line of communication through Danzig either by rail or by river, 
please telegraph, after consultation with General Haking, whether by an 
increase, in the last resort, of the allied garrison or by any other means 
Polish labour could safely be employed in the port and on the railway. 


No. 386 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [210179/8/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 268.! 
So long as meeting of Peace Conference in London hangs in the balance 
His Majesty’s Government cannot consider supply of munitions to Baltic 


Governments. 
t No. 372. 


No. 387 


Memorandum by Earl Curzon concerning France and Poland 
(C 3237/1897/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1920 


M. de Fleuriau called at the Foreign Office this afternoon with instructions 
from M. Millerand to submit, without delay, four propositions to the British 
Government relating to the Polish crisis. They were as follows :— 

(1) That the Allenstein and Marienwerder troops should not be with- 
drawn.!' Upon this M. de Fleuriau was told that instructions had already been 
sent (upon the advice of Lord D’Abernon and the War Office) for the with- 
drawal of the Irish battalion from Allenstein.? 

(2) That the Allied troops at Teschen should be transferred as soon as 
available to Oppeln.3 As these troops are French and Italian, no British 
forces being involved, there seems to be no objection. 

(3) That the British and French Ministers at Prague and Bucharest 
should be instructed to represent the urgency of hurrying on the defensive 
measures already in contemplation by those Governments. There seems to 
be no objection. 

(4) That General Wrangel, who has declared his readiness to start a 
fresh offensive, should be assisted by the supply of arms and munitions. The 
French Government are ready to do this and ask the British Government 
to follow suit. This involves a direct negation of the policy hitherto pur- 
sued by H.M. Government. C. of K. 


™ Cf. Vol. X, No. 262 and No. 624. 2 Ibid., No. 623 and No. 624, n. 2. 
3 Cf. No. 25 and No. 26. 
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No. 388 


Record by Mr. Palairet of a conversation with M. Crechanowski 
[210558/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1920 


Monsieur Ciechanovski, the Polish Chargé d’Affaires, called to-day and 
told me that Prince Sapieha had instructed him to put the following points 
to H.M. Govt.— 

(1) Was there any chance of H.M.G. fixing a time-limit to their ulumatum 
to the Soviet Govt. and warning them that if they continued to advance 
after that date the Allies would declare war upon them? This he felt sure 
would produce an excellent effect in alarming the Bolsheviks and in raising 
the Polish morale. The Bolshevik army was not strong, and a declaration 
of this kind might well turn the scale. It would also encourage the Rou- 
manians to come in on the side of Poland. He knew they were prepared to 
do so if the Allies did. 

(2) Did H.M.G. wish the Polish Govt. to accede to the Bolsheviks’ re- 
quest that the Polish delegates who were to be sent to Minsk should be given 
full powers to negotiate a final peace? 

(3) Prince Sapieha wished H.M.G. to note the bad faith displayed by the 
Soviet Govt. in the armistice negotiations. Their idea was to give time to 
establish Bolshevik administrations in the portions of Poland held by them, 
and if possible to seize the Polish corridor. 

(4) Prince Sapieha wished to impress upon H.M.G. that it is essential 
that a military occupation of Danzig by the Allies should take place. 

I said I would submit these points,' and ask for an answer. In regard to 
(1) I said that I understood that the Prime Minister had told M. Kameneff 
that a time-limit must be fixed to the Bolshevik advance, but that I did not 
know how long it was to be. As to (2), as M. Ciechanovski knew, H.M.G. 
had wished Poland not to commit herself to definite peace negotiations with- 
out the Allies’ support, but I would inquire whether this view was still held 
in the present circumstances. 

C. M. PALarretT 


1 Mr. Palairet did so: whereupon Lord Curzon minuted: ‘How can we reply when the 
matter is under discussion between Downing St. and Moscow? C 7/8.’ 


No. 389 


Note from the Belgian Ambassador to Earl Curzon (Received August 6) 
30P No. 3835 [210559/40430/55] 


AMBASSADE DE BELGIQUE, LONDRES, le 5 aowit, 1920 


Le Conseil des Ministres de Belgique a décidé le 28 juillet dernier de ne 
préter aide a la Pologne par |’envoi d’armes et de munitions que si la France 
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et Angleterre faisaient de méme. Dans ces conditions, le Gouvernement 
Belge a refusé Penvoi d’armes a la suite des informations recueillies au 
Foreign Office par l’Ambassadeur de Belgique, a Londres, concernant 
attitude d’abstention observée actuellement par le Gouvernement 
Britannique.! 

D’autre part, PAmbassade de France a Bruxelles a remis le 2 aodt au 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de Belgique un pro-memoria affirmant que 
la décision du Gouvernement Belge était contraire a la décision prise par les 
Gouvernements Alliés. 

L’Ambassade de France attirait la sérieuse attention du Gouvernement 
Belge sur la responsabilité qu’il assumait en mettant obstacle a l’action des 
Gouvernements Alliés et en favorisant les entreprises des Bolcheviks. 

Prenant en considération les déclarations de Ambassadeur de France 
corroborées par le Ministre de Pologne a Bruxelles, le Baron Moncheur a été 
chargé par son Gouvernement de s’enquérir 4 nouveau des dispositions 
actuelles du Cabinet de Londres, concernant la question de l’envoi de 
munitions a la Pologne. 


1 In reply to the Belgian Ambassador, who handed him a note on the subject on July 28, 
Sir E. Crowe had said: ‘We were anxious to avoid anything that could be construed by the 
Soviet Government as direct cooperation with Poland in the conduct of the present hostili- 
ties, so long as there was a prospect of the armistice negotiations succeeding. I could not 
answer for what we might do if those negotiations were to break down owing to the fault of 
the Russians.’ 


No. 390 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11) 


No. 509 [211334/529/55] 
WARSAW, August 5, 1920 


My Lord, | 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s Despatch 
No. 369 of the rgth ultimo (208020/55),! enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. 
Lucien Wolf? in regard to the alleged danger of a general pogrom movement 
in Poland. 

I have no information of a nature to confirm the suspicions that any such 
movement is contemplated or 1n preparation. It is well-known that in certain 
sections of the Polish community an anti-Jewish feeling exists and certain 
press organs have no doubt contributed to propagating it and keeping it 
alive; moreover, in a moment of crisis and emergency, such as has arisen in 
extended districts owing to the retreat of the Polish Armies under Bolshevik 

t Not printed. 

2 Mr. Wolf was Secretary of the Joint Foreign Committee of the Jewish Board of Deputies 
and the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
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pressure, there has obviously been a certain relaxation of order and a 
consequent increase of apprehension among the Jewish population, and a 
feeling of insecurity as regards the future, accentuated by the removal of the 
authorities ordinarily charged with the maintenance of law and order. I 
did, about a week ago, receive private information which appeared to be 
of a reliable character, of the killing of some Jews during the Polish retreat 
on the north-eastern front, by the Polish soldiery and very likely by Bolshevik 
soldiery also. On the receipt of this information I addressed a private 
communication to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, informing him that I 
had grave reason to suppose that some excesses had taken place and urging 
strongly on his Government the desirability of issuing categorical orders to 
all authorities concerned for the rigorous repression of such excesses and the 
punishment of proved offenders. I moreover suggested the usefulness of 
giving wide publicity to any such instructions. I have also been in com- 
munication with Mr. Gerstenzang, Chief of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee in Poland, who is in a position to be well informed 
as regards the feelings and apprehensions of the Jewish community. He 
tells me that three or four days ago a circular instruction, very much in the 
sense which I had suggested to Prince Sapieha, was issued by the Polish 
Ministry for War; and that the Jewish members of the community [? com- 
mission] appointed by the Diet, as reported in my telegram No. 525 of July 
17th3 to study the Jewish question and combat anti-semitic tendencies, are 
seeking permission to print and distribute 2,000,000 copies of the instruction. 
This measure, which may be partly due to my private representations as 
well as to the recommendations of the Diet’s Committee, is a satisfactory 
feature and a proof of a desire, which I believe to be perfectly sincere, on 
the part of the Polish Government to do everything in its power to protect its 
Jewish subjects. 

The United States Chargé d’Affaires informs me that he had already dis- 
cussed the situation with M. Grabski, during that gentleman’s tenure of 
office as President of the Council, and had received satisfactory assurances 
from him. 

I understand that there is considerable apprehension in the large Jewish 
community of Warsaw lest adequate steps should not be taken for their 
protection in the event of an evacuation by the Government of the capital; 
I propose to take an opportunity of mentioning this matter to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RumBoiD 


3 Not printed. 





No. 391 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6, 12.5 p.m.) 
No. 645 Telegraphic [210633/40430/55] 


Very urgent WARSAW, August 6, 1920, 1.33 a.m. 

Following for Prime Minister from Lord D’Abernon. 

Your telegram No. 368.! 

Please see Sir H. Rumbold’s telegram No. 630.2 

Soviet Army continues to advance rapidly and is now within 40 kilo- 
[metre]s of Warsaw, having crossed every conceivable frontier. 

There is no foundation for allegation that Polish Supreme Command had 
delayed the armistice negotiations until July 3oth.3 

Ever since I have been here (July 25th) there has been a genuine and 
urgent desire for armistice and all possible expedition has been used. 

Whole of preliminary postponement is due to Soviet and strong evidence 
points to bad faith and calculated delay. 

Apart from other facts this view is confirmed by secret telegram No. 620 
July 3oth* and by Soviet proposal for new meeting on an impossible date 
in a distant place difficult of access. 

Polish Government are replying to Soviet by radio as follows: they will 
state willingness to negotiate peace provided no interference with Polish 
internal affairs. They will further demand an outline of Soviet proposal and 
a guarantee that their delegates will have rapid means of communication 
during negotiations. 

I have urged in strongest manner that Poles should give no excuse for any 
accusation that they are unreasonable or that they are not genuinely anxious 
for peace. 

Regarding danger of a new offensive by Poland Polish delegates can be 
instructed to discuss guarantees against this provided defensive power of 
Poland not impaired. 

™ No. 384. 2 Not printed. See No 382, n. 1. 

3 A denial of this allegation had already been made in a letter of July 28 (not printed) 
from the Polish Chargé d’Affaires in London to Lord Curzon; cf. Titus Komarnicki, Rebirth 
of the Polish Republic: A Study in the Diplomatic History of Europe 1914-1920 Cia 1957), 
PP. 645-6. * Cf. No. 373, n. 2. 


No. 392 
Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [210726/40430/55] 
Urgent DANZIG, August 6, 1920, 12.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 32.! Dock labourers adhere obstinately to their refusal 
to unload munitions. Telegram of (? sympathy with) Danzig men, signed 
' No. 385. 
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by Robert Williams, London, President of English Transport Workers Union, 
has been published here to-day. 

Owing to dislike felt here for Poles I am satisfied that no argument can 
make labourers reconsider their policy, and I am convinced that employment 
of Polish labour will bring about serious tension. 

Doubtless order can be maintained and port kept open for unloading 
ships if Allied forces are sufficiently strong, but complete dislocation of 
services of port and railways may be expected, and port itself is specially 
vulnerable and open to obstruction. 

Should Allied Governments decide to take over Danzig, martial law must 
be proclaimed and my temporary administration will give way to military 
governorship. 

In my telegram No. 262 I send you General Haking’s views as to prospects 
of keeping open port and railways under Allied military jurisdiction. 

Repeated to Paris. 

2 No. 393 below. 


No. 393 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 7, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [210851/40430/55] 


DANZIG, August 6, 1920, 1.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 32.! 

Following from General Haking. 

Sir R. Tower has shown me Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 312 and 32!. 
We can only keep order here at present by employment of considerable 
firmness and tact. If Polish labour comes in serious disturbances will at once 
arise and Poles will be attacked. Therefore quite useless to bring in Poles 
even if garrison greatly increased. Most undesirable to bring Royal Irish 
here. They will only add to the trouble because they are certain to be got 
at by Communists whose strength here has so much .. .3 lately. Italian 
battalion will . . .3 of no assistance to us and merely source of further anxiety. 
If any increase is decided upon, reliable British or French troops must be 
sent and military labour employed. This means complete military domina- 
tion of free city and would demand at least 4 more battalions. 

Complete port services personnel, also railway engineer companies, even 
this would not guarantee port and railways being kept open in face of hostile 
inhabitants. Opposition to Poles is very far reaching and includes all 
parties in Germany including Danzig as well as labour in England. My own 
opinion is that situation in Poland has become so serious that a military 


' No. 385. 2 Not printed. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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expedition will be necessary to take and hold Danzig and lines of communica- 
tion between Poland and Allies. Even German Government if they were 
willing, could not undertake this now in face of labour opposition. 

Please communicate to Chief of the General Staff, Ends.‘ 

Repeated to Paris. 


4 Mr. Palairet minuted: “The question of the use of Danzig for supplying Poland is under 
discussion at Lympne. C. M. Palairet Aug. oth.’ See Vol. VIII, Chap. XI. 


No. 394 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 6, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 644 Telegraphic [210727/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 6, 1920, 1.30 p.m. 

Following from Lord D’Abernon:— 

1. In view of possibility that new situation created by disclaimer of Soviet 
Government’s conduct in armistice negotiations may compel French and 
British Governments to give military assistance to Poland, the mission 
including Weygand and Radcliffe met to-day! to discuss forms which this 
assistance might take. It was considered that these might be classified under 
three main heads :— 

A. Despatch of a Franco-British Expeditionary Force for operations 
in Poland based on Danzig. While considering it impossible to limit size 
of force to which we might ultimately become committed, Mission were 
unanimous that in order to secure its own safety total Franco-British force 
should in no case be less than two divisions and two cavalry divisions in 
addition to Lines of Communication troops and administration services 
necessary to make force self-supporting. 

It was also agreed that despatch of such a force should be conditional in 
supreme? command both of Allied and Polish troops being entrusted to a 
French and British Generalissimo.3 

The force should rigorously exclude any elements liable to be affected by 
Bolshevik or Sinn Fein propaganda. 

Composition of force might with advantage include units of special 
volunteers or legionaries enlisted ad hoc. It should be specially strong in 
all modern scientific developments such as aircraft, armoured cars, light 
mechanical transport (such as Ford vans), communication troops, especially 
wireless. It should be particularly strong in cavalry or mounted rifles and 
any increase beyond minimum above laid down should be in this direction 
rather than in infantry as country is ideally suited to action of mounted 
troops, moral effect of which in present campaign is also infinitely greater. 


t i.e. August 5, the day on which this telegram was drafted. 
4 Another text here read ‘conditional on supreme’. 
3 Another text here read ‘French or British generalissimo’. 
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B. Should it prove impracticable to send an Expeditionary Force as in 
A. valuable support could be given by following: 

1. Occupation in adequate force by Franco-British troops of Danzig and 
Polish Corridor under Article 107 of Versailles Treaty. 

2. Declaration that Corridor will be kept free for Poland under all 
circumstances. 

3. Despatch of war material in large quantities at cost of Allies (at least 
for the present). 

4. Despatch of . . .5 specially enlisted for Polish service, particularly of 
mounted rifles, flying corps, armoured cars, light car patrols, and signal 
corps. 

As large a portion as possible of cost of these to be defrayed by Allies. 

5. Loan to Poland of an adequate number of good French and British 
officers specially selected for their fighting qualities and paid by Allies. 

6. Provision of Red Cross units. 

C. Minimum measure of practical assistance that could be taken 
would be Allied occupation of Danzig by a Franco-British force sufficient 
to ensure its free use by Poland for transit of supplies and war material. This 
might require in all about ten battalions in addition to labour and technical 
units sufficient in case of necessity to work port and railways adjoining. 

2. Should His Majesty’s Government decide to provide practical assistance 
to Poland I would respectfully urge measures indicated in C. should be put 
in hand (? forthwith).6 Such action while not involving a declaration of war 
1s an essential preliminary to intervention on large scale outlined in A. and B. 

French Ambassador is telegraphing in the same sense to his Government. 

4 This reference, as Warsaw telegram No. 668 of August 8 (not printed) subsequently 
explained, should have been to Article 100, paragraph 1. 


S The text as received was here uncertain. The Warsaw original has ‘volunteer units’. 
6 The Warsaw original shows that this was correct. 


No. 395 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 198 Telegraphic [210619/40430/55] 


Urgent. Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, August 6, 1920, 3.30 p.m. 


Senior Naval Officer Baltic has been instructed! to proceed to Helsingfors 
forthwith with two destroyers to confer with you as to situation caused by 
continuous Bolshevik advance in Poland. 

H.M.S. ‘Castor’ and remaining two destroyers are proceeding to Danzig 
as previously ordered. 

Repeated to Sir R. Tower Danzig No. 33, Warsaw No. 371 and Paris 
(by bag) No. 880. 

' According to a minute by Mr. Harvey, dated August 6, the Admiralty’s instructions 


were despatched by the First Lord on the night of the 5th after consultation with the Prime 
Minister. Cf. Vol. VIII, No. 81 (p. 671). 
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No. 396 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received August 8, 10.55 a.m.) 
No. 109 Telegraphic [210841/67181/59| 


KOVNO, August 6, 1920, 3.37 p.m. 


Peace with Russia was ratified by Lithuania yesterday unanimously. Four 
socialists refrained from voting. 
Repeated to Riga and Warsaw. 


No. 397 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 7, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 281 Telegraphic [210871/67181/ 59] 


Very secret RIGA, August 6, 1920, 7.33 p.m. 


My telegram No. 278.! 

Baltic Conference discussed August 5 at a preliminary meeting indication 
given by Joffe to Lithuania that discussion of a defensive military convention 
would compromise her with Bolshevik Government—see my telegram No. 278 
and despatch No. 180 of August 4? in transit. All delegation[s] agreed in re- 
garding two alternatives only as practicable. 


1. To retain this item open in Conference agenda. 
2. To delete it formally but to discuss a convention secretly. 


Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs discussed these tactical alternatives 
informally with me and asked me also to discuss them with chief Lithuanian 
Delegate. He anticipated that operation of any such convention if concluded 
would be postponed until date on which all signatory States had concluded 
peace with Russia, but this fact would in any case be kept secret from Bol- 
sheviks. Lithuanians at present favour secret discussion. 

Repeated to Berlin and Helsingfors. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Col. Tallents reported the gist of a meeting at Riga 
between the heads of the Lithuanian and Soviet Russian peace delegations on August 3 in 
which M. Adolph Joffe, the Russian representative, had suggested that Lithuania was too 
friendly with Poland and that her ‘participation in Baltic Conference at which in particular 
a Baltic defensive alliance would be discussed compromised her’. 

2 Not printed. 


No. 398 
Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 7, 11.50 p.m.) 
No. 282 Telegraphic [210870/40430/55 | 


RIGA, August 6, 1920, 7.49 p.m. 
Joffe indicated to Narosevitch [sic] that unless Poland accepted their con- 
ditions Russians were determined to take Warsaw. 
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Their cardinal condition was Polish demobilisation. 

They could not otherwise safeguard against Polish spirit of aggression. 

In reply to a question Joffe said Russian Government had no intention 
of attending London conference that dealt with affairs of Baltic States or 
Poland. Such could be best settled by direct negotiation. 


No. 399 


Sir, H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon 
No. 653 Telegraphic [Warsaw Archives/F.O. 147/2681}' 


Private WARSAW, August 6, 1920, 8.10 p.m. 


Following from Lord d’Abernon. 

Any of the following would be beneficial to Polish morale :— 

(1) Firm declaration to them about Danzig and corridor. 

(2) Statement of ships loading with munitions and some details of latter. 

(3) Statement that officers or aeroplanes or armoured cars or some infernal 
device are under weigh. 

(4) Confidential information re possible action, in Finland, Lithuania, 
Roumania, etc., etc. A good intrigue would be a marvellous tonic for them. 

(5) Statement of projected meeting with French to settle joint measures. 

(6) Something analogous to above or some stern and brief reply to Soviet. 

Military news frankly bad except in this, that as there are more wounded 
about the troops must be fighting a little better. 


™ The copy of this telegram originally received in the Foreign Office has not been traced. 


No. 400 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 8, 12.40 p.m.) 
No. 662 Telegraphic [210866/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 7, 1920, 7.3 p.m. 

Following sent today to Danzig unnumbered :— 

Polish Government have applied to me with a view to accelerating, if 
possible, unloading at Danzig and subsequent transference from barges to 
railway trucks at Dirschau of material of war destined for them. They are 
very grateful for assistance given by Allied troops in unloading ‘Triton’ but 
point out that under this method of procedure delays must inevitably occur 
in arrival of munitions of war which are urgently needed for . . .! country. 
The demurrage amounting to £300 a day is also a consideration. 


t The text as received was here uncertain. The original Warsaw text reads ‘for the 
defence of the’. 
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. » Polish General Staff they enquire whether there would be any objec- 
tion to their sending gangs of Polish workmen (‘Militarisés’) to unload the 
vessels arriving at Danzig under guard of Allied soldiers there. General 
Staff further suggests that as a provisional measure pending arrival of such 
workmen numbers of Allied garrison might be increased by landing part of 
crews of men-of-war now in the Baltic. 

Please let me know as soon as possible whether there would be any objec- 
tion to presence of Polish workmen in Danzig as suggested above. 


2 The text as received was here uncertain. The original Warsaw text reads ‘At the request 
of the’. 


No. 401 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 9, 9.40 a.m.) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [210926/188296/55] 


DANZIG, August 8, 1920, 7.45 a.m. 


President of Provisional Council submits scheme for drastic rectification 
of Dantzig frontiers in view of likelihood of invasion of Poland west (sic) 
of Prussia by Bolsheviks. Suggest[? s] extension of Dantzig territory would 
make it self supporting and obviate many difficulties attaching to Polish 
corridor. 

Suggestion which I am asked to forward is as follows :— 

Western boundary line from Baltic through Lauenburg Konitz Schneide- 
muehl to the river Netze thence eastward following that river to intersection 
of Bromberg Hohenzalza [Hohensalza] railway. Continuing eastward to 
south of Thorshavn [? Thorn] to strike river Drewenz. Thence north east- 
ward following river to Gilgenburg thence following boundary of plebiscite 
areas to the sea. 

I am sending by next bag details.! 

President of the Council states explicitly that he has not been in communica- 
tion with Germany on this subject and puts it forward only in interests of a 
durable peace. 

Repeated to Paris. 

t See No. 413 below. 


No. 402 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 8, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 562 Telegraphic [210893/207846/38] 
HELSINGFORS, August 8, 1920, 12.15 p.m. 


Commodore arrived last night. He has no instructions except orders in 
the sense of your telegram No. 198! and in reply to enquiry has been told to 
refer to me for all information. 

t No. 395. 
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My only instructions are in your despatch No. 184? which reached me 
yesterday by bag and your telegram No. 1953 with explanation in your 
telegram No. 197.4 

I am giving Commodore all information in my possession and arranging 
meeting with Minister for Foreign Affairs today. We can discuss and report 
on various aspects of situation, but it would be helpful if we could have some 
indication of intentions of His Majesty’s Government in accordance with 
request contained in last paragraph of my telegram No. 542.5 

Do Allies contemplate declaration of state of war with Soviet Government 
and is it intended to reimpose blockade? Is there any special point on which 
our views are wanted? 

We do not anticipate immediate danger for Finland. That may come later, 
but danger-point at present seems to be German frontier and Danzig. 

Not repeated. 

2 No. 366. 
3 No. 364. 
4 No. 380. 
5 No. 331. 


No. 403 


Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received August 8, 5 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [210853/40430/55 | 


ROME, August 8, 1920, 2.45 p.m. 

In course of conversation I had with Minister for Foreign Affairs this 
afternoon,' I referred Minister to what he had said in his speech in Chamber 
yesterday about Russia to the effect that policy of blockade was one which 
did not commend itself to Italian sentiment and that Bolshevism must be 
allowed to die a natural death. I said that though above views were, I 
believed, shared by His Majesty’s Government, I trusted that should circum- 
stances force Allies to take some drastic action in defence of Poland, Italian 
Government would act loyally with us and not lay themselves open to 
reproach of being in sympathy with our enemies, as had been the case with 
Nationalists in Turkey.? 

His Excellency said that Italy would not in any case be able to send troops 
and he did not believe either France or Great Britain could send them in 
sufficient numbers to be of any real service to Poles. A blockade on the 
other hand could not, under existing conditions, be rendered really effective, 
and would only unite Russians more than ever against us. 

I said that I was only speaking of a hypothetical situation, and as [sic] I was 
entirely ignorant of the measures which His Majesty’s Government contem- 
plated taking in the event of an acute crisis arising, but as I had read in the 


1 i.e, August 7, the date on which this telegram was drafted. 
2 Cf. Vol. IX, No. 442 and Vol. XIII, Chap. I. 
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Press that British and French Prime Ministers were to meet tomorrow at 
Boulogne,3 I had wished to impress on him urgency of Italy conforming her 
attitude to that of her two Allies. His Excellency said he quite agreed and he 
referred with much satisfaction to fact that in his conversations at Spa he 
had always found himself in entire agreement with views of Prime Minister 
about Russia. 


3 This meeting took place at Lympne. See Vol. VIII, Chap. XI. 


No. 404 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No... .! Telegraphic [210922/40430/55] 


DANZIG, August 8, 1920 

Your telegram to Foreign Office [No.] 662.2 

I regret greatly that request of Polish Government for employment of 
Polish workmen in Port of Danzig cannot be complied with as it would 
bring about immediate and intense opposition of inhabitants. 

Instructions have been received from War Office that no military labour 
shall be used until further orders. 

General Haking concurs in this telegram. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 31. 


1 This telegram was repeated as No. 31 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on 


August 9 at 10.45 a.m. 
2 No. 400. 


No. 405 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 17) 


No. 514 [211889/40430/55] 
WARSAW, August 8, 1920 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 499 of July 31st,! I have the honour 
to report that the outstanding features of the situation apart from the 
military events have been the return of the Polish Armistice Delegation from 
Baranowicze and the attempts of the Polish Government to get the Moscow 
wireless station to receive their Note agreeing to send a Peace Delegation to 
Minsk and enquiring as to the basis on which the Soviet Government 
propose to make peace. 

The Polish Armistice Delegation spent three fruitless days at Baranowicze, 
where they were confronted with the demand that the armistice and peace 
negotiations should proceed concurrently. As they only had power to 
conclude an armistice they were unable to agree to the course proposed by 
the Bolsheviks. The latter wished the Delegation to go to Minsk after it had 


1 No. 373. 
I, XI 449 Gg 


received full powers from the Polish Government to discuss peace. But, apart 
from the fact that the Polish Government had been urged by His Majesty’s 
Government not to touch the question of peace negotiations, which are to 
be left over for the London Conference, the Polish Government naturally 
wished to consult their Armistice Delegation before despatching an Armistice 
and Peace Delegation to Minsk. 

For the last three days the Polish Government have endeavoured in vain 
to get the Moscow wireless to take in the above-mentioned Note, a translation 
of which was telegraphed in my telegram No. 648 of the 6th instant.2 On 
one pretext or another the Moscow wireless has refused to receive this 
message, which has, however, in the meanwhile been sent out to the world 
and also, it is hoped, transmitted through Norway. My telegrams will have 
informed Your Lordship of the various devices by which the Soviet Govern- 
ment have succeeded in delaying the initiation of Armistice and peace 
negotiations, in order to allow time for their troops to get nearer Warsaw 
which, by universal consent, is their ultimate aim. 

In the meanwhile the Bolsheviks have, according to reliable information, 
set up Soviets at Bialystok, Lomza and Tarnopol, thereby furnishing an 
indication of the procedure they would follow if they succeeded in capturing 
Warsaw. The Polish troops have been offering only a feeble resistance and are 
now endeavouring to concentrate for the defence of the capital, in accordance 
with a plan originating with the Polish High Command, but put into shape 
by General Weygand. It is thought that, given a few days’ respite, the 
Polish Army will be able to prepare for a pitched battle before the capital, 
and that the Polish Command will be able to muster approximately as many 
bayonets as their enemy can bring against them. All indications point to 
the fact that the Bolsheviks are aiming at the capture of Warsaw, though 
whether they will push matters to this extreme will necessarily depend on the 
importance they attach to a complete rupture with the Allies. 

The Diplomatic Corps have necessarily had to consider their movements 
in relation to the proposed transfer of the seat of Government. The first 
step was to endeavour to ascertain from the Polish Government to which 
town it intended to move. This Legation has continually urged on the 
Polish Government the expediency of going to Posen if it were necessary to 
evacuate Warsaw. After some pressure on the part of the Diplomatic Corps 
who were, in interviews with the Polish Ministers, represented by the Nuncio, 
the Italian and Roumanian Ministers and myself, the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet informed us on the 6th inst. that the Government had decided 
to go to Posen. This is a sensible decision, though it was unwelcome to the 
President and the Vice-President of the Council, the latter of whom has not 
a pleasant recollection of his last visit to that town. The instructions of my 
colleagues differ. One or two have instructions to remain with the Govern- 
ment and move with the latter. Others again have no instructions at all 
and will use their discretion, whilst a third category will follow the course 
pursued by my French Colleague and myself. At the above-mentioned 

2 Not printed. 
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meeting with the Defence Committee of the Cabinet the Vice-President of 
the Council categorically stated that the Polish Government could not take 
any responsibility for the safety of the Diplomatic Corps if the latter remained 
on at Warsaw. This statement was subsequently modified by a declaration 
made by Prince Sapieha to the effect that the Polish Government would 
inform the Heads of Missions in ample time of the moment beyond which the 
Polish Government could not be responsible for the safety of the Missions. 
A first train containing a large proportion of the personnel of each Mission 
as well as the archives and heavy luggage leaves Warsaw for Posen to-night, 
and the Ministers who remain will either, in case of necessity, leave by motor 
or in a special train which it is hoped the Polish Government will provide 
at the last minute. 

As was only to be expected, the wildest rumours are now in circulation. 
Two nights ago it was stated that men had been discovered working in a 
subterranean passage which is said to connect the Russian Church with the 
offices of the General Staff. The idea was that an attempt would be made to 
blow up the offices of the General Staff. Another rumour said that there 
was a plot to assassinate Marshal Pilsudski. Amidst all these rumours one 
certain fact is the dismissal of Marshal Pilsudski’s Chef de Cabinet, Monsieur 
Car, on a reported charge of communicating with the Bolsheviks. Compro- 
mising documents are stated to have been found in his flat. It is further 
stated that a search is being made for a hidden wireless by means of which 
communications are proceeding with the Bolsheviks. 

The situation is one of exceptional interest. The bad faith of the Bolsheviks 
has been proved beyond doubt. Their troops are much exhausted and there 
is a consensus of opinion that it would take a comparatively small effort on 
the part of the Poles to inflict a defeat on their enemies. There is much 
speculation as to whether the Bolsheviks in their obvious eagerness to take 
Warsaw will try and temporise and defy the Western Powers until they have 
achieved their object. It would seem that the next two or three days will 
clear up this point. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBo.pD 


No. 406 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 9, 10 p.m.) 
No. 563 Telegraphic [211093/207846/38| 
HELSINGFORS, August 9, 1920, 5.10 p.m. 
My telegram No. 562 August 8.! 
Commodore and I think urgent attention should be given to possibility 


of Russian fleet coming out, more especially with a view to seeking winter 
quarters in ice-free port probably Reval. 


1 No. 402. 
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Fleet is believed to consist at least of two dreadnoughts, three destroyers 
and two submarines. Esthonian sailors by whom it was largely manned are 
said to be seeking repatriation. Fleet may be officered and manned by 
Germans, in which case it might prove formidable. 

Our reasons for anticipating movement are:— 

1. Its inherent probability, especially in view of situation reported in 
Reval telegram No. 2012 and telegram No. 205.3 

2. Persistent rumours that fleet is now ready to put to sea. 

3. Condition in Esthonian peace terms that Esthonian ports are to be 
closed to enemies of Soviet and attempt to insert same condition in Finnish 
armistice terms. We are endeavouring to ascertain whether Lettish treaty 
contains similar clause. 

4. Fact that Russians demanded at Dorpat cession of Finnish fleet which 
was formerly Russian and fell into Finnish hands with other war material. 
Vessels are comparatively useless and Russians have renounced this claim 
but significantly insist as [? on] having largest Russian ice-breaker, now in 
Finnish possession. Finns have consented to this condition. 

If fleet were allowed to establish itself undisturbed at Reval Finland would 
be at mercy of Soviet. 

Finns think they might put up a defence of Helsingfors which 1s only 30 
miles from Reval, but could not both protect capital and Hango. If Germans 
are frankly in with Russians they may make some pact with Swedes about 
Aaland Islands. If Allies decide to take any active measures against Soviet 
we consider one of first should be to endeavour to prevent egress of fleet. 
This will probably entail laying fresh mines. Present condition of minefield 
is quite unknown though Finns have recently reported that it is still undis- 
turbed. We have heard however that two small German vessels have 
recently got through to Kronstadt. Informant whose reliability is unknown 
suspected that they were submarines. 

Russian fleet could reach Reval without leaving Russian and Esthonian 
territorial waters and it might therefore be necessary to lay mines in Esthonian 
waters but as Esthonia has not been recognised de jure, this would presumably 
be legitimate. 

We are discussing with Finnish Government question of allowing us to 
use Bjérk6 or other Finnish port as base for mining operations in case of 
necessity. They will probably make no difficulty if Allies show that they 
really mean business against Bolsheviks, but cannot be expected to consent 
in any co-operation in half measures which, if not carried through, would 
expose them to reprisals. 

If Russian fleet were once allowed to reach Reval or other open port, 
most effective way of dealing with it would probably be by submarine 
attack, but with ice conditions prevailing in winter this would be impossible. 

We are inclined to think reimposition of blockade in these waters with 


2 Not printed. This telegram made reference to a possible Soviet coup in Esthonia. 
3 Not printed. This telegram referred to expected Soviet demands and to arrests made 
by the Esthonian Government. 
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present small volume of traffic which passes almost exclusively through 
Reval and in winter could not in any case go direct to Petrograd, would be 
scarcely worth outcry which it might raise in labour circles everywhere and 
possibly in business circles in United States of America and neutral countries. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs however assures us that there would be no 
objection to it here. 

We regard prevention of egress of Russian fleet, which might imperil our 
control over gulf of Finland and whole of Baltic, as most urgent measure to 
be taken in the event of any warlike operations. 

Not repeated. 


No. 407 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [212217/40430/55] 


Private FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1920, 9.10 p.m. 


With reference to my official telegram No. 375! I wish you to understand 
that the British Government feels strongly that the present plight of Poland 
is mainly due not only to her grave mistakes of policy in the past, but to her 
military and administrative incompetence in the present. French Govern- 
ment have exactly the same information as we have as to the refusal of Polish 
Government to act reasonably or to listen to advice, and they tell us that 
Poles even scout advice of General Weygand, the ablest and most experienced 
Chief of Staff in the world. French are now gravely suspicious that Pilsudski 
means to compromise with the Bolsheviks and Sovietize Poland provided his 
own power is safeguarded. 

The real meaning of the Allied declaration therefore is that the Allies 
are not prepared to undertake the responsibility involved in assisting Poland 
further unless the Poles are really prepared to fight as vigorously and 
tenaciously for their independence as the Allies were for their own freedom 
in the late war, and also so far as military affairs are concerned are ready to 
accept and act upon the advice of Allies. We want you therefore to press 
the terms of this note and make it clear that they are essential conditions of 
any support. They were drafted by Marshal Foch and he was very insistent 
on futility of any support unless the Poles accepted all these conditions. 


t Not printed. This telegram of August 9 transmitted the text of the declaration to Poland 
agreed upon by the Anglo-French Conference at Lympne on August g and printed in 
Vol. VIII, No. 86, Appendix 4. Sir H. Rumbold was instructed to make the declaration 
to the Polish Government immediately, if possible in conjunction with his French colleague, 
and to state that so far as the British Government was concerned it was subject to the 
approval of Parliament. 
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No. 408 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 10, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 672 Telegraphic [211236/40430[55] 


WARSAW, August 10, 1920, 1.59 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 375! acted on. 

French Minister was without instructions from his Government but will 
no doubt receive these today and support my démarche. 

After making the declaration to Minister for Foreign Affairs with whom 
I also left a copy, I enquired whether His Majesty’s Government could 
assume that Poles would fulfil five conditions specified. He merely observed 
Poles would in their own interests defend line of Vistula at all costs. I foresee 
that there may be some difficulty with regard to request for appointment 
of a Commander-in-Chief as this will be considered as aimed directly at 
Pilsudski. Poles have already offered post of Chief of State [? Staff] to 
Weygand who has telegraphed for assent of French Government and one of 
whose (? conditions) would be that Pilsudski in his capacity as Commander- 
in-Chief should not issue any orders without Weygand’s knowledge and 
approval. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that officer in command of section 
of front beyond Siedlce had telephoned in the night that Russian Peace 
Delegation had arrived on that front and had expressed surprise at non- 
appearance of Polish Delegation. Russians stated that they would wait at 
front for Poles until 10 a.m. this morning. Polish Government are replying 
that they are sending an officer under a flag of truce to state that a Polish 
Delegation will proceed to a particular point on front at once, with a view 
to ascertaining what Russians want and what is nature of delay. If Russian 
Peace Delegation is still there Poles will send their Peace Delegation at once 
to meet it. In any event Poles are prepared to send their armistice and Peace 
Delegation off tomorrow and will notify Soviet Government to that effect 
tonight. Their difficulty has hitherto been to get Soviet Government to 
accept their radio messages. 

t See No. 407, n. I. 


No. 409 


Mr. Barclay (Stockholm) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11, 10.40 a.m.) 
No. 233 Telegraphic [211300/210862/30] 


STOCKHOLM, August 10, 1920, 6.5 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 229 and 230.! 
Havas telegram of August 9 states that third Hythe Conference propose 
in the event of war that Allies should request neutral States adjacent to Russia 
t These telegrams of August 7 and g are not printed. They referred to statements that 


Sweden would remain neutral in the event of war between the Entente powers and Soviet 
Russia. 
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to participate in the blockade of that country by refusing to send foodstuffs 
and other supplies. In view of Government declarations of policy, which has 
general support of country, any such request would almost certainly meet 
with refusal. 

Simple notification of war and blockade would, of course, leave com- 
munications open through Finland via Tornea and across Gulf of Bothnia 
unless Finnish Government could be brought to join blockade.? 

Repeated to Helsingfors. 


2 On this Mr. Kidston in his telegram No. 567 of August 12 commented that Finland was 
still at war with Russia and that the conclusion of an armistice would not open the frontier. 


No. 410 


Sir G. Clerk (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 138 Telegraphic (C 3527/3309/12] 


PRAGUE, August 10, 1920, 7.40 p.m. 
Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau has issued today official Government declara- 
tion of neutrality and non-intervention in war between Russia and Poland.! 


1 In his earlier telegram No. 135 of August 7 (not printed) Sir G. Clerk had reported that 
President Masaryk had just been to see him with regard to the Polish situation: ‘He expects 
Russians to occupy Warsaw and to make peace from there. He does not think Russians 
will advance further and says Czech Government will strictly maintain its attitude of 
non-intervention.’ An appeal by the Allies to assist Poland by facilitating the transit of 
troops or munitions would provoke internal crisis . . . ‘in which left Communistic wing would 
probably gain ascendancy over moderate Socialists’. If the Russians, however, unexpectedly 
invaded Slovakia the Czechs would oppose them to the best of their ability. The President 
hoped much from Mr. Lloyd George’s talks with M. Kamenev, since in his view Poland 
could now be saved only by negotiation. 


No. 411 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 377 Telegraphic! [211342/40430/55| 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1920, 10 p.m. 


This evening M. Kameneff handed to British Government on behalf of 
Soviet Government, text of terms which he states will be offered to Polish 
Government tomorrow at Minsk. He makes the reservation that these 
terms may be supplemented by details of secondary moment. Begins.? 


! Sir H. Rumbold in Warsaw telegram No. 681 of August 11 asked for a repetition of 
certain passages in this telegram which were indecipherable. It was repeated to him in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 381 of August 12. See No. 418 below. 

2 The terms are printed in 133 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 352-3. The final text of the Soviet 
peace terms is printed in translation in Degras, vol. i, pp. 201-2, under the date August 17. 
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1. The strength of the Polish army shall be reduced to one annual contin- 
gent up to 50,000 men, and the command and administration of the Army 
to aggregate of 10,000 men. 

2. The demobilisation shall take place within one month. 

g. All arms, over and above such as may be required for the needs of the 
army as reduced above, as well as of the Civic Militia, shall be handed over 
to Soviet Russia and the Ukraine. 

4. All war industries shall be demobilised. 

5. No troops or war material shall be allowed to come from abroad. 

6. The line Volkovisk-Bielostock-Crajevo shall be placed fully at the 
disposal of Russia for commercial transit from and to the Baltic. 

7. The families of all Polish citizens killed, wounded or incapacitated in 
the war shall be given lands free. 


On the other hand :— 

1. Parallel with the demobilisation, the Russian and Ukrainian troops 
shall withdraw from the Polish front. 

2. Upon the termination of these operations, the number of Russian troops 
on the Russian frontier line shall be considerably reduced and fixed at a 
figure to be agreed upon. 

g. The armistice line shall be the ‘status quo’, but not further east than the 
one indicated in the Note of Lord Curzon of Kedleston of July 20th. The 
Polish army shall withdraw to a distance of 50 versts from that line, the zone 
between the two lines being neutral. 

4. The final frontier of the independent State of Poland shall, in the main, 
be identical with the line indicated in the Note of Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
of July 20th, but additional territory shall be given to Poland on the east, 
in the regions of Bielostock and Kholm. Ends. 

Please communicate this document immediately to Polish Government, 
and tell them that His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that provided 
these terms are bona fide offered at Minsk, and that no substantial addition 
is made to them they would appear to leave the independence of Poland with- 
in her ethnographic frontiers unimpaired. 

Polish Government will of course carefully examine these conditions and 
will be at liberty to secure by negotiation better terms if they can. But 
British Government could not assume responsibility of taking hostile action 
against Russia if conditions now offered, in their general substance, were 
refused. 

We have telegraphed text of Soviet document to French Government 
this evening with expression of our views,* and have asked them to give 
similar instructions to French Minister at Warsaw. 


3 See No. 336, n. 3. 

4 In Foreign Office telegram No. 899 (not printed), in which Lord Curzon said that the 
Cabinet were ‘unanimous in thinking, after debate in House of Commons to-day, that public 
opinion in Parliament and in country would not justify British Government in undertaking 
hostilities against Russia in order to secure better terms’. See 133 H.C. Deb. § s., cols. 253 ff. 
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No. 412 


Note from Earl Curzon to Baron Moncheur 
[210559/40430/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1920 


His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his com- 
pliments to the Belgian Ambassador, and has the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Note No. 30 P/3835 of the 5th instant! which Baron 
Moncheur was good enough to address to him, with regard to the supply 
of munitions to Poland. 

Earl Curzon of Kedleston has the honour to inform Baron Moncheur, in 
reply, that His Majesty’s Government have not yet decided to supply arms 
officially to Poland from Government stocks, although they have raised no 
objection to certain private firms buying war material in this country on 
behalf of the Polish Government.? 

™ No. 389. 

2 Thus, for example, in answer to an enquiry of July 29 from the War Office the Foreign 
Office had on August 5 replied that ‘sanction should not now be withheld’ from the sale 
by Messrs. Soley to the Polish Government of two thousand captured German machine 
guns lying at Croydon. On August 16, however, the Foreign Office wrote to the War Office 
asking that, ‘in view of the communication of the Bolshevik armistice proposals to the Polish 
Government’, the delivery of munitions purchased by certain private firms from the Dis- 
posals Board for export to the Polish Government should be held up pending further de- 
velopments. : 


No. 413 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 17) 
No. 166 [211902/188296/55 | 


DANZIG, August 10, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I received a visit on the 7th instant from 
Herr Sahm, Oberbiirgermeister of Danzig and at the same time President 
of the Danzig Provisional Council, who came for the purpose of explaining 
to me the serious pusition in which Danzig was placed owing to the disasters 
which had overcome the Polish State and in consequence of the steady ad- 
vance of the Bolshevists westwards. 

It was reported that the most extreme members of the Social Democrat 
(Independent) party in Danzig were in communication with the Bolshevists, 
and it was well known that large numbers of the workmen and others in 
Danzig entertained sympathetic feelings towards the Bolshevists conjointly 
with and perhaps by reason of their (the Danzigers’) animosity against the 
Poles. In this predicament he, and many members of the ‘Biirgerliche’-— 
which may comprize roughly other than Social Democrats—felt extremely 
nervous about the immediate future of the Free City of Danzig. He well 
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knew that the city was to be placed under the protection of the League of 
Nations, but how would this avail if the Bolshevists appeared at the gates 
of the City and entered with the approval of a considerable faction of the 
inhabitants (Social Democrat party) ? 

A further serious consideration was that the food question for Danzig 
would be seriously affected by the invasion of contiguous Poland, and no 
one could predict what treatment would be meted out to the City by the 
Bolshevists if they overran the former Province of West Prussia, now part of 
Poland. 

After consulting some of his friends—and he was careful to assure me that 
he had had no communication whatever with Germany, he being indeed 
ignorant in what way Germany would regard his ideas—he proceeded to 
expound to me that the future Free City of Danzig, as established by the 
Treaty of Peace, could not stand in the face of the numerous dangers which 
beset it. In its present form he was convinced that Danzig could not be 
maintained. 

He instanced the difficulties in connection with the Polish corridor and 
saw only increased dangers in consequence of the downfall of Poland. 

With these premises Herr Sahm explained that in his opinion the only 
solution was to be found in making the Free City of Danzig—or more correctly 
described the Free State of Danzig—-self-supporting and strong enough to 
protect herself and earn the respect of her neighbours. This could only 
be effected by enlarging her territory, and this necessarily at the expense of 
Poland. He might say in parenthesis that not only the German residents in 
the districts adjoining the territory of Danzig, but also many Polish residents 
would welcome incorporation with Danzig. He felt satisfied that, if a 
plebiscite could be taken, the results would be overwhelmingly in favour of 
inclusion within the limits of the future Free City. 

I told him that I was precluded from expressing to him any opinion on his 
proposals. As Representative of the Principal Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments I was sent here as Temporary Administrator of the City and my duty 
was to execute the provisions of the Treaty of Peace as far as regarded Danzig 
and nothing more. 

Herr Sahm said he would willingly start at a moment’s notice for London 
on the chance of being able to plead the cause of Danzig personally with 
members of His Majesty’s Government. He was optimistic of success in that 
he wished sincerely for a durable and equitable solution of the difficulties 
which the Allied Powers were endeavouring to overcome. The situation of 
Danzig, as at present, was precarious in the extreme, and he would like to 
contribute something towards facilitating a permanent settlement. 

After some conversation I consented to telegraph to Your Lordship what 
Herr Sahm had laid before me, though I stated distinctly that I would do so 
without comment. 

I accordingly sent in my Telegram No. 32! the broad lines of Herr Sahm’s 
suggestions. 

™ No. 401. 
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I enclose herewith translation of a short Memorandum? which Herr 
Sahm handed to me personally on a second visit. This explains his point 
of view so clearly that it is unnecessary for me to add to it. 

The Map to which Herr Sahm refers is ‘Allemagne Ouest Carte No. 1 
Frontieres de l’ Allemagne. 8.G.A. Mai 1, 1919’. 

(2) Apprehension in Danzig is growing as to the likelihood of approaching 
trouble. 

I receive constant visits from persons in authority and others, who express 
grave fears as to the turn events may shortly take. 

Rumours are current that a new demonstration is to take place in Danzig 
on the 12th instant. This is to have for its object the overthrow of constituted 
authority in Danzig, meaning presumably the Allied Administration, and an 
organized attack on all Polish residents in the territory of the future Free 
City. 

The events of July 29th,3 in which the Oberbiirgermeister was roughly 
handled by the crowd, has lent colour to these alarmist rumours and 
suggestions are freely made for drastic action, involving the arrest or deporta- 
tion of all political opponents etc. 

In addition to the fears entertained by reason of disorders in the town, there 
are many who fear lest the Bolshevists may proceed as far as Danzig, en- 
couraged thereto by the extreme wing of the Social Democrat (Independent) 
Party. 

Furthermore there are the German residents in the Polish districts of 
the former German Province of West Prussia who urge that an immediate 
proclamation of the neutrality of Danzig,—doubtless meaning an extended 
Danzig in the sense of Herr Sahm’s suggestions—would alone arrest the 
advance of the Bolshevists. 

Lastly, there are the Polish residents in the Territory of Danzig who fear 
a premeditated attack on all Poles. These beg earnestly for adequate military 
protection for their lives, their houses and their property. 

I am telling these last that, though I am most unwilling to add in any way 
to the prevailing panic, I would advise Polish ladies and children to return 
as far as possible across the Polish border until things quieten down here. 

I need hardly add that in all events connected with the above I am in 
close touch and accord with Lieutenant General Sir R. Haking. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 

2 Not printed. 

3 In his telegram No. 23 of July 30 Sir R. Tower reported that ‘a numerously attended 
demonstration took place here yesterday under auspices of Social Democratic Party as a 


protest against high taxation’. In consequence he had issued regulations concerning public 
meetings and had threatened to establish martial law. 
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No. 414 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11, 5.40 p.m.) 
_ No. 363 Telegraphic [211364/207846/38]' 
BUCHAREST, August II, 1920, 5 a.m. 


I presume that, in the event of Bolsheviks rejecting our peace proposals 
it will be necessary to obtain co-operation of Roumania in measures taken 
for defence of Poland. In that case, as Roumanian public opinion is ex- 
ceedingly nervous as to danger of open hostilities with Bolsheviks, I venture 
to suggest that Your Lordship may induce military authorities in view of 
present public anxiety to promptly convey some information as to our 
promise to afford efficient help to those who take action with us against 
Bolsheviks. Roumanian Government are sure to experience considerable 
difficulty in carrying out mobilisation owing to lack of transport and desire 
of peasants to complete harvest work. Peasants will, however, be more 
likely to return to colours if they are convinced that Great Britain and France 
are determined to support with all means available those who take up Bolshevik 
challenge, and that challenge entails no danger of Roumania being left in 
the lurch. 

Prime Minister is reported to have stated that if Allies call for military 
co-operation of Roumania, he is confident of being able to form a strong 
army for fighting Bolsheviks, provided clear proof is given that Allies mean 
to afford real assistance. I think that Prime Minister is, perhaps, ultra 
optimistic in thinking his popularity is sufficient to smooth difficulties of 
mobilisation. I am the more inclined for this reason to advocate strengthen- 
ing hands of Government by giving some definite idea of assistance we intend 
to afford. 

I venture to bring these considerations to Your Lordship’s notice for it 
seems to me to be most advisable that Roumania should . . .2 without delay. 

Roumanian moral is such that army can probably be relied on if it feels 
that Allies are behind it and that it is a question of defence of country. 
Whereas, in absence of convincing proof that Allies mean to guarantee fullest 
possible support, I fear Roumanian co-operation will be half-hearted and 
inefficient. Minister for Foreign Affairs has many good qualities, but he is 
notoriously a coward and his alarm is creating a nervous atmosphere here. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Posen. 


1 The text of the file copy under this reference is very corrupt. The present text has been 
supplied from Confidential Print. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 415 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 12, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 566 Telegraphic [211500/16086/56| 


Confidential HELSINGFORS, August 11, 1920, 6.33 p.m. 

Terms of armistice with Soviet have been decided and will be approved 

by President to-morrow. Signature is expected to take place at Dorpat 
before the end of the week. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs translated to me this morning telegram from 
Dorpat giving full text, of which following is a summary. 

Article 1. Troops in Carelian isthmus to remain in present positions. 

Article 2. Two disputed Carelian parishes to remain in Finnish occupation. 

Article 3. Troops in northern section up to Norwegian frontier to be 
withdrawn five kilometres on either side. 

Article 4. Troops and aeroplanes must not cross lines of demarcation. 

Article 5. Defines line in Gulf of Finland beyond which Russian fleet may 
not go. (Dr. Holsti states it is so drawn that fleet cannot get out even through 
Esthonian territorial waters.) 

Article 6. Defines line beyond which Finnish fleet may not go. 

Article 7. Conditions as to traffic, merchant ships, hydrographic survey 
vessels, mine-sweepers and pilots so drawn as to preclude entry to Petrograd 
except through an area which is at present mined. 

Article 8. Mines off Finnish coast in neighbourhood of Petrograd to 
remain in position. 

Article 9. Russian mine-sweepers, hydrographic survey vessels and pilots 
may take shelter near (? Finnish) islands (? in case of) (? extremity). 

Article 10. Lines of demarcation for purposes of armistice only and not 
to affect question of final political frontiers. 

Article 11. Armistice to be for thirty days with ten days’ notice (? on 
either) side. 

Article 12. Withdrawal of troops &c. as laid down in armistice to be 
completed within seven days of signature. 

Article 13. Arrangements for carrying out armistice to be in hands of a 
joint central committee with five local sub-committees for various sections 
of front. 

There is no restriction on free Finnish ports and terms seem unexpectedly 
favourable to Finland. Russians may intend to utilize their troops elsewhere 
and to denude Petrograd garrison also for this purpose but shortness of term 
of armistice militates against this theory. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs promises me full text to-night wording of 
which may be modified slightly in final version. I could then telegraph full 
details of line of demarcation laid down in Gulf of Finland &c. but do not 
propose to do so unless you instruct me by telegraph. 

I am keeping Commodore fully informed. 


Repeated to Riga. 
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No. 416 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11, 10.55 p.m.) 
No. 959 Telegraphic [211362/40430/55 | 
PARIS, August 11, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 
Communication was addressed to Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning 
in accordance with instructions in your telegram No. 899 of August roth.! 
Secretary General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs informed Mr. Henderson? 
this afternoon that President of the Council much regretted that instructions 
sent to His Majesty’s Minister, Warsaw, had been despatched without 
previous consultation with French Government. President of the Council 
considered action thus taken by His Majesty’s Government at Warsaw to be 
absolutely contrary to policy agreed upon at Lympne.? Conditions offered 
by Soviets were such as leave Poland entirely at mercy of Bolsheviks, and 
though having superficial appearance of leaving her independence as to in 
fact deprive her of it. President of the Council was unable to instruct 
French Minister at Warsaw in sense desired. Latter had been requested to 
adopt attitude of strict reserve and to await result of Minsk negotiations. 
1 See No. 411, n. 4. 
2 Mr. Nevile Henderson was 1st Secretary in H.M. Embassy, Paris. Lord Derby was on 
leave and Sir G. Grahame had left for London that morning in order to be sworn as a 


Privy Councillor and to kiss hands on his appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Brussels. 
3 For the discussions held and decisions taken at Lympne see Vol. VIII, Chap. XI. 


No. 417 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11, 10.10 p.m.) 


No. 960 Telegraphic [211363/40430/55 | 
Very urgent PARIS, August 11, 1920, 7.35 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Secretary General gave Mr. Henderson to understand that British action 
would much incense French public opinion. He added French Government 
had decided as from today to recognise General Wrangel’s Government as 
de facto Government of South Russia. Mr. Henderson stated he was convinced 
that this recognition would be most displeasing to His Majesty’s Government 
and expressed hope that it might still be possible to delay action until after 
consultation with His Majesty’s Government. Secretary General thereupon 
repeated that recognition had been decided upon from today and that there 
was no other course open to French Government after action taken at Warsaw 
by His Majesty’s Government without consulting with French Government.* 

™ No. 416. 

2 Lord Derby’s immediately following telegram (No. 961 of August 11, not printed) 


reported that the announcement of France’s recognition of General Wrangel’s government 
as de facto government of S. Russia had appeared in Le Temps the same evening. 
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No. 418 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 12, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 684 Telegraphic [211480/40430]55 | 


Very urgent WARSAW, August 11, 1920, 8.53 p.m. 


I have acted on your telegram No. 377.! 

In communicating Soviet Government’s armistice terms to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs I said that one or two passages in telegram containing them 
were corrupt and that I had asked for a repetition of those passages.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs stated even if Poland were to be deprived of 
all Allied support she would fight to the end rather than accept terms 
indicated. He said that in putting themselves in hands of Allied Powers 
Poles would never have believed they would be advised to accept terms which 
amounted to a shameful capitulation. Minister for Foreign Affairs added 
that if it were known to public that British Government had declared that 
they would not assume responsibility of taking hostile action against Russia 
if Soviet Armistice conditions in their general substance were refused this 
knowledge would create utmost bitterness in Poland against England. 

My interview was of a very painful character. 


1 No. 411. 
2 See No. 411, n. 1. 


No. 419 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 199 Telegraphic {210893/207846/38 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August II, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 562.! 

His Majesty’s ships were sent to Helsingfors as a warning to the Soviet 
Government that His Majesty’s Government intended in certain contin- 
gencies to use the fleet against them. You should advise the Finnish Govern- 
ment to refuse the proposal of the Soviet Government (reported in your 
telegram No. 5612) that Finland should forbid use of her ports to Powers 
engaged in hostile operations against Soviet Government. 

You will realise present situation from telegram to Warsaw of August 93 
repeated to you. 

1 No. 402. 
2 Of August 7, not inate 
3 See No. 407, n. I. 
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No. 420 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [210871/67181/59| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 281.! 

The conclusion of a definite anti-Bolshevik convention by Baltic States 
would I think be a mistake. It would not remain secret and would expose 
them to attack from Bolsheviks who would naturally resent such a convention 
now that they have made peace with all three States. 

It is obviously to the interest of Baltic States to act together but a formal 
convention seems unnecessary and dangerous. 


1 No. 397. 


No. 421 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 379 Telegraphic [211433/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1920, 10 p.m. 


Prime Minister has just received a communication from M. Kameneff 
dated August 11th in which he states that the representatives of the Russian 
Command had waited for the Polish armistice Delegates since the evening 
of August oth, but that the Polish Delegation had not yet arrived.' 

In reply the Prime Minister has communicated to M. Kameneff the 
information derived from the Polish Legation? as to the refusal of Warsaw [sic] 
to receive the Polish wireless and also the information contained in your 
telegram No. 672 of August roth: as to the arrival of the Russian Delegation 
on the front and the action of the Polish Government thereupon. 

In conclusion the Prime Minister wrote as follows :— 


‘Mr. Lloyd George trusts that M. Kameneff will see that immediate 
instructions are issued for the reception and passage through the lines to 
Minsk of the Polish peace and armistice Delegation, and that the Russian 
wireless stations are instructed to receive and transmit Polish messages 
without delay. He cannot help stating that this constant refusal to receive 
messages from Warsaw while the Soviet armies is [sic] advancing cannot 
fail to arouse justifiable suspicion and is not condusive [sic] to a prompt 
and peaceful solution of the present crisis.’4 


1 This covering letter has not been traced in the Foreign Office archives. The letter 
enclosed a communication from Moscow, which was presumably that printed in The Times 
of August 12, p. 10. See also the telegram from Moscow printed in The Times of August 13, 
p. 10. 

2 In a letter (not printed) from M. Ciechanowski dated August 11. 3 No. 408. 

4 Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to M. Kamenev is printed in The Times of August 13, p. 9. 
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No. 422 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 904 Telegraphic [211432/40430/55| 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1920, 11.15 p.m. 


Your telephone message this afternoon.! 

We will await official communication from French Government before 
replying. 

But you should make it clear to them at once, that action of British Govern- 
ment yesterday evening? was taken because we regarded it as direct sequel 
to Lympne decisions. It was clear to us that if the terms offered by Soviet 
Government were genuine terms, we could not possibly ask or obtain 
consent of Parliament to hostile measures, contemplated at Lympne in event 
of rupture arising from impossible conditions, and that if there was to be a 
united public opinion here, a break must not occur on the proposals as 
submitted. 

Further there was no time for delay. The Polish Delegates were to open 
negotiations to-day and we thought it essential to let them know before they 
committed themselves that they must not count upon British support if 
these terms were refused. 

Finally we at once informed French Government of our action. As 
regards action of French Government re Wrangel, when I read report in 
papers this afternoon I declined to believe it and enquired at once of French 
Embassy, who were equally uninformed. Almost simultaneously Prime 
Minister, who was interrogated in House of Commons, expressed his con- 
viction that report must be unfounded, since no intimation had been made 
to us by French Government, and the step taken by latter appeared to be 
entirely inconsistent with Lympne decision that measures, of which support 
to Wrangel was one, should not be undertaken until it was clear that Polish 
negotiations had broken down.3 

Only after Prime Minister had spoken, did we learn from you that report 
was correct. Even yet we entertain the hope that some mistake has been 
made and in view of what happened at Lympne that the announcement has 
been made without the authority of the French Government. 


1 This was recorded by Mr. R. H. Campbell, Private Secretary to Lord Curzon. It re- 
ported Mr. Henderson’s account of his interview with M. Paléologue, subsequently dealt 
with in Lord Derby’s telegrams Nos. 959 and 960 (Nos. 416 and 417). 

2 See No. 411. 3 See 133 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 495-8. 
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No. 423 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 12, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 677 Telegraphic [211499/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 11, 1920, 11.55 p.m. 


Following from Lord d’Abernon :— 

Your telegram No. 375! was cordially received by Polish Minister[s]. 
The only point about which they find any difficulty is that respecting army 
command. 

Prince Sapieha says that Ministry would agree to this but he fears that 
there may be difficulty with Marshal Pilsudski. 

In view of opinion of Weygand that battle of Warsaw is evidently intended 
by Bolsheviks on August 12th or August 13th a change of Supreme Command 
at this moment may be dangerous. 

As also armistice negotiations commence August 11th and may lead toa 
condition where fundamental change need not be imposed; as further the 
proposed appointment of Weygand as Chief of Staff (see my telegram [No.] 
671)? you [sic] may achieve similar result in less violent form, he suggests 
that fulfilment of this condition be postponed. 

Weygand strongly supports this view and I agree. 


1 See No. 407, n. 1. 2 Of August 10, not printed. Cf. No. 408. 


No. 424 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received August 13, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 295 Telegraphic [211599/67181/59] 


RIGA, August 12, 1920, 8.20 p.m. 

Lettish Minister for Foreign Affairs today urged importance of an economic 
conference of Border States, whether formal or informal, being held in 
London simultaneously with commercial negotiations between His Majesty’s 
Government and Russian Government. He fears that in absence of Baltic 
States representatives, latter negotiations may be used indirectly by Bol- 
sheviks to further their declared intention of detaching Baltic States pre- 
maturely from an English to a. . .' orientation. 

I strongly support this suggestion but on wider grounds. Economic situa- 
tion in Latvia and Esthonia 1s gravely deteriorating. Unless organised help 
for their reconstruction is given, political trouble will come and will inevitably 
dislocate arrangements made for opening of trade with Russia through 
Baltic ports. Joffe told Minister for Foreign Affairs that owing to German 
support to Wrangel and Polish assistance to Ukraine they expected ‘ten years’ 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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trouble in South Russia and therefore relied on Baltic and not Black Sea for 
access to west. See my despatch No. 197 leaving today.? 
Repeated to Reval and Kovno.3 


2 Not printed. In this lengthy despatch Col. Tallents stated his opinion that the present 
institutions of government in Latvia and Esthonia rested on ‘a very precarious foundation. ... 
The obvious danger of early absorption by Russia naturally frightens capital in England 
and America. ... The only solid hope appears to be that the attention now apparently 
being directed by His Majesty’s Government to the resumption of trade with Russia may 


also secure sufficient economic support for the Baltic provinces. ... An economic breakdown 
in Latvia and Esthonia might lead to their absorption by Russia without a regular military 
campaign... .’ 


3 Mr. Gregory minuted: “There is obviously much to be said for an Economic Con- 
ference of Baltic States in London, but this is hardly the moment. The matter had better 
be considered when the present crisis is over and the position of MM. Krassin and Kamenef 


is cleared up one way or the other. 
J. D. Grecory 


14. Vili. 20.” 
His minute was initialled by Sir E. Crowe and Lord Curzon. 


No. 425 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 13, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 689 Telegraphic [211590/40430/55] 


WARSAW, August 12, 1920, 9.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 684 of August 11th.! 

Under instructions from his Government the French Minister is informing 
Polish Government to-day that French Government consider armistice pro- 
posals of Soviet Government as totally inacceptable. 

The divergence of view between His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government on this important subject makes our position here very difficult. 


t No. 418. 


No. 426 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 13) 
No. 965 Telegraphic: by bag [211547/40430/55] 
PARIS, August 12, 1920 
Mr. Henderson communicated to the Secretary General of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs this morning the message contained in Your Lordship’s 
telegram No. 904 of last night.? 


t The gist of this telegram was telephoned by Mr. Henderson to Mr. R. H. Campbell 
at the Foreign Office on August 12 and recorded in a note prepared by the latter for Lord 
Curzon. 

2 No. 422. 
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Monsieur Paléologue made the following comments: 

1. As regards the opinion of His Majesty’s Government that their action 
at Warsaw was the direct sequel of the Lympne decisions, the French Govern- 
ment contend that the initiative of His Majesty’s Government was on the 
contrary in direct opposition to those decisions, since their object had been 
principally to encourage Poland to defend herself, whereas the Soviet con- 
ditions would have the immediate result of leaving Poland at the mercy of 
her enemies. 

2. As regards the necessity for losing no time, the French Government had 
the right to be consulted however urgent a solution were required and con- 
sider that in any case His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw should have been 
instructed before taking action to consult not only his French colleague but 
also the Civil and Military members of the Allied mission. Telegrams re- 
ceived from French representatives at Warsaw indicated clearly that the 
isolated initiative of His Majesty’s Government was equivalent to a disaster 
and had compromised any chance that Poland had of successful resistance. 

g. As regards the recognition of General Wrangel’s Government, such 
recognition under certain conditions had been foreshadowed by Monsieur 
Millerand’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies on July 20 (see my des- 
patch No. 2349 of July 21).3 Monsieur Millerand on his return only from 
Lympne had received official request from that Government for recognition 
and consequently he could not have informed the Prime Minister of this 
request on that occasion. 

Mr. Henderson remarked that this abrupt decision of the French Govern- 
ment respecting General Wrangel could not fail to have regrettable appearance 
of reprisals for action taken at Warsaw by His Mayjesty’s Government. 
Monsieur Paléologue thereupon gave his word of honour that the French 
decision to that effect had been taken at the Council of Ministers at 10 a.m 
and the telegram to the French Ambassador in London instructing him to 
notify it to Your Lordship had been signed previous to the communication 
to the French Government of the instructions sent to Warsaw by His Majesty’s 
Government. The delay in the communication to His Majesty’s Government 
was entirely due to the slowness of telegraphic communication both in 
transmission from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in decyphering at 
London. Monsieur Paléologue also argued that the Lympne decision only 
referred to support to General Wrangel and not to recognition of his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Henderson pointed out that the one implied the other; and to 
his observation that in any case it was inexplicable that the French Govern- 
ment had not advised His Majesty’s Government of their intention before it 
became definite, Monsieur Paléologue found no reply. 

Mr. Henderson stated that he would inform Your Lordship of these 
observations, but that a most serious situation had arisen which appeared to 
him personally as principally due to the precipitate action not of His Majesty’s 
Government but of the French Government. The instructions of His Majesty’s 
Government to Sir H. Rumbold did not prevent Poland from negotiating 

3 Not printed. 
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for better conditions and were intended to prevent Poland from adopting a 
too uncompromising attitude and from counting on Allied support if she 
did so. On the other hand recognition of General Wrangel was not only 
displeasing to His Majesty’s Government, but was calculated to wreck all 
prospect of negotiation with the Soviets in the interest of Poland herself. 

The impression gained from long conversation with Monsieur Paléologue, 
in which the latter amplified the objections taken by the French Government 
to British action at Warsaw, was that the French Government had begun 
to realise the gravity of the step that they had taken and were attempting 
more to justify it than to pursue it to its logical outcome. Monsieur Paléo- 
logue indeed assured Mr. Henderson that the French Government were 
as anxious as ever to co-operate with His Majesty’s Government for solution 
of serious problems in eastern Europe. They had given proof of this in en- 
quiring late last night the views of His Majesty’s Government before authoris- 
ing General Weygand to accept the position of Chief of General Staff of 
the Polish Army. 

As the decision of the French Government to recognise General Wrangel’s 
Government was an accomplished fact which Monsieur Paléologue stated 
it was now absolutely impossible to revoke, and with a view at least to pre- 
venting that mutual recrimination especially in the Press in regard to accom- 
plished facts which could only embitter a serious situation, Mr. Henderson 
enquired whether it might not be possible to make some communication to 
the Press to prevent the latter from definitely mixing the cards. It was sug- 
gested that an officially inspired communication might be made simultaneously 
by the two Governments somewhat to the following effect :— 


“The two Government [sic] are examining in the most friendly spirit the 
divergence of views which has arisen between them in regard to the Russo- 
Polish question but which does not prevent them from continuing the close 
co-operation which appears daily more necessary.’ 


From a telegram shown to Mr. Henderson it appears that the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed the French Minister at Warsaw 
that any Polish Government which accepted the Soviet’s conditions as they 
were would fall in 24 hours and be succeeded by a bolshevist Government. 
Monsieur Millerand left Paris this morning for a tour of about a week in the 
Liberated Regions. Monsieur Paléologue’s observations to Mr. Henderson 
were communicated to the President of the Council by telephone and have 
his approval, as has also the sense of the proposed communication to the 
Press.* 


4 This communication was printed in Le Temps of August 12 and in The Times of August 
13 (p. 10). | 
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No. 427 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Recewved August 17) 


No. 170 [211905/188296/55 | 
DANZIG, August 12, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch No. 120 which 
I have this day addressed to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors, 
reporting upon the situation in Danzig at the present time. 

I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 427 
Allied Administration, Danzig, to the Conference of Ambassadors (Parts) 


No. 120 August 12, 1920 
M. le Président, 

For more than six months I have been endeavouring, in common with the 
members of my staff on the Allied Administration at Danzig, to find a 
means of executing the terms of articles 104 and 107 of the Treaty of Peace. 
The divergence of interpretation by Danzigers on the one side and Poles on 
the other has rendered nugatory our efforts to find a practical method of 
applying the provisions and intentions—the letter and the spinit—of the 
Peace Treaty as it affects Danzig and Poland. 

From the first we have had grave misgivings as to each solution which 
has been suggested. Compliance with the aspirations of the Poles would 
have made Danzig a Polish town and in our judgment lead to the neglect 
and ruin of the port. On the other side, the reluctance of Danzig to meet 
the Pole even half-way would exclude the Pole in all essential particulars 
and thus frustrate the objects of the Treaty. 

Our difficulties in preparing a draft Treaty for submission to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors at Paris have been due to two outstanding facts 
(a) the racial antipathy between the two parties and (5) the inexperience 
and inefficiency of the Poles. 

In these circumstances a compromise was obviously necessary between 
the extreme views put forward, and with this intent the proposal as to the 
formation of a Harbour and Communications Board—to be composed of 
Danzigers and Poles in equal numbers and presided over by an officer 
appointed by the League of Nations—was referred to the Conference of 
Ambassadors at Paris and afterwards to the Supreme Council at Spa.! 

It was perfectly recognised that this proposal was a considerable departure 
from the actual terms of the Treaty, but no other course seemed open if we 
were to execute in any effective form the provisions of the Treaty. 

Recent events have altered the conditions under which our work has been 
carried on. The policy of the Peace Treaty was to develop Polish foreign 

™ See Nos. 265 and 281. 
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trade through Danzig, and it has been demonstrated clearly that the realisa- 
tion of the intentions of the Allied Powers was only possible in the event of 
good-will being shown on both sides. 

It has within the last weeks been necessary to use Danzig as the port of 
transit for ammunition destined for Poland. It is pertinent to examine for a 
moment how the relations between the people of Danzig and the Poles are 
likely to affect the interests of the Allies. 

During July it became known that some two or three steamers from Salonica 
were coming to Danzig with munitions of war for Poland. The dock labourers 
of Danzig had many meetings to determine the attitude they should assume. 
The leaders of the labour unions came repeatedly to the Allied Administra- 
tion, and I had several earnest and protracted talks with them. The line 
taken by the workmen may be summarised as follows:— 

1. As members of the Social Democratic Party the workmen are com- 
mitted to an anti-war campaign. They combat war in every shape and form. 
Inherently and on principle they are unwilling to touch warlike stores or to 
take any part in the hostile operations of their neighbours. 

2. Their hatred of the Poles is so great that they would act rather against 
than in favour of any Polish interest. News from the eastern front of Polish 
defeats are received by the labour unions with unconcealed joy. The work- 
men say that they know the Pole and can expect no justice or fair treatment 
from him, while on the other hand, the Bolshevik professes to respect the 
liberty of the subject. Why then should they accept the ‘bogey’ cry against 
the Russian Bolshevik? 

3. The information which the dock labourers have received from England 
and France as to the refusal of dockers to handle munitions shows that this 
Is a wide-spread movement. They instance particularly the case of the 
steamship “Jolly George’, which arrived here from England without the 
ammunition purchased for Poland. The dockers say that they cannot lag 
behind their brethren in Great Britain in respecting this principle. Messages 
of sympathy and adherence have been received from trade-unionsin England. 
These have been widely published in Danzig. 

Again and again the labour leaders have told us that the attitude of the 
men in refusing to discharge Polish munitions is adamant and that no argu- 
ments of theirs will prevail to change their resolve. The leaders state that 
they themselves realise to the full how seriously this refusal must militate in 
the immediate future against Danzig. They understand fully that the spirit 
of the Peace Treaty is to concede the free use of the port of Danzig to Poland. 
They see clearly that any hindrance in executing the provisions of article 104 
will give to the Poles the strongest argument in favour of her claim to possess, 
control and administer the port of Danzig, including the river Vistula, the 
waterways, docks, basins, wharves, railways and other works and means of 
communication. In spite of all this, they have been unable to drive into the 
head of the Danzig working-man the obvious expediency of accepting the 
inevitable, 2.e., to unload all Polish cargo, no matter what may be the contents 
of particular packages. 
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I have preached to them that it is only by showing good-will in matters of 
this sort that common life between the Poles and the Danzigers can begin. 
Otherwise, reprisals and retaliation of every sort must follow. The Poles on 
the frontier refused a week or two ago to allow foodstuffs for Danzig to cross 
into the territory of the free city because delay takes place in unloading the 
Polish munitions; Danzig retaliated by threatening to prevent goods passing 
through the free city to any Polish destination. 

Meanwhile the relations between the two peoples are becoming more and 
more strained. Cases of personal assault are unfortunately numerous. 
During the last week an organised ‘Pole-hunt’ appears to have taken place, 
and many complaints have reached me from the Polish Commissioner- 
General of the material and moral injuries received by his compatriots here. 
Alarm is felt by the Poles that attacks on them may be renewed in the 1m- 
mediate future, and the Polish Commissioner-General has asked me officially 
to provide police protection, and even to make arrangements for transporting 
his compatriots into safety should such be necessary. 

I am doing all I properly can, though the internal conditions in Danzig 
are anything but reassuring. 

From the moment that Danzig was separated from the German Empire 
and a wedge driven between Prussia and her eastern province, the position 
of Danzig geographically, economically and strategically became precarious. 
The city is a Naboth’s vineyard to both her neighbours. Germany still looks 
to her kith and kin in Danzig; Poland regards the city as her lawful prize 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 104 of the Peace Treaty. 

German propaganda is most active in Danzig, and must, so far as I can see, 
continue its activity. 

The population is well over go per cent. German. The language, religion, 
laws, institutions, methods, traditions, all are German. During the six months 
of the Allied Administration I have done my utmost to foster a feeling of pride 
in the traditions of the ancient city, and to some extent, superficial[ly] no 
doubt, German influence has diminished to make way for a local nationality, 
a local flag, a local history. 

I have reported in several despatches? the divergence of interpretation as 
to the provisions of the Peace Treaty in regard to Danzig. There is no doubt 
that if the Polish interpretation of article 104 were to be accepted, Polish 
domination of the city would immediately follow. By the resolution of the 
Conference of Ambassadors on the 7th May it was decided that no military 
or naval base should be established by Poland within the territory of the free 
city of Danzig. This resolution was necessary to enable the League of 
Nations to give its protection to the city in accordance with the terms of 
Article 102. The resolution of the Supreme Council at Spa, authorising the 
constitution of a Joint Board for the administration of the port and com- 
munications, was a complement to the Paris resolution. The underlying 
purpose of both resolutions was to follow as closely as possible the provisions 


2 e.g. Nos. 226 and 281. 3 See No. 265. 
* See Vol. VIII, No. 62, minute 4. 
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of the Peace Treaty. Arrangements are being made to begin negotiations in 
Paris in September for the Danzig-Poland Treaty. 

The long delay in deciding various matters connected with the Peace 
Treaty, particularly the division of former German property between 
Danzig and Poland (Article 107), has been fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences for Danzig, the finances of which are to-day in a very serious condi- 
tion. The proposals which I made to the Conference of Ambassadors that 
leases of buildings, &c., formerly the property of the German Empire, should 
be given for specified periods were disallowed as being outside the scope of 
the Peace Treaty,5 and I have found no means, pending a decision on Article 
107, to bring into the Danzig Exchequer sufficient revenue to meet current 
expenses. In spite of all my endeavours to persuade the Polish authorities 
to arrange matters amicably with the Danzigers, nothing has been done, the 
Poles preferring to postpone all consideration of the division until the meet- 
ings of the Conference of Ambassadors at Paris. 

Food in Danzig is often short, the strict fulfilment of agreements with 
Poland having been delayed in consequence of want of proper organisation 
in Poland. For the moment conditions are somewhat improved. Herr 
Plucinski, Polish Minister of Food at Posen, has recently concluded a visit to 
Danzig. He told me spontaneously that he had instructions to make any 
arrangements to meet my wishes, and he expressed willingness to furnish the 
Danzig labourer with a more liberal ration of food than even his comrade in 
Poland. 

Fuel is obtained with great difficulty and in wholly inadequate quantities. 
The result is that the factories which could not only produce money, but, 
what is for the moment still more vital, would give employment to some 
of the 12,000 unemployed hands in Danzig, stand idle. I have put forward 
recommendations to the Foreign Office for assistance towards obtaining, 
against payment, even a small supply of coal, but the answer returned was 
in the negative. I have now addressed a request to the Coal Controller 
direct, asking whether an arrangement could be come to by which some 
coals shall be supplied to Danzig in return for wood which can be exported 
from here. 

Clothing is both scant and outrageously dear, so much so that with the 
advent of the cold weather great misery will entail. Thanks to the ready co- 
operation of the ‘Save the Children’s Fund’ in London, a certain amount of 
condensed milk and some clothing are already arriving from England for 
distribution among the most necessitous of the Danzig population, but I fear 
the supply will not go far to alleviate the situation. 

In consequence of the low rate of the German mark which 1s still the 
Danzig currency, business between the future free city of Danzig and abroad 
1s practically limited to the two countries whose currency 1s also detrimentally 
affected, viz., Poland and Germany. I have felt it my duty to give every 
preference to Poland in economic matters, in view of the position which the 
Treaty of Peace assigns to her in Danzig. As a natural consequence of the 

5 See Nos. 226 and 281. 
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war conditions obtaining in Poland, communications have been disorganised, 
and considerable delays have occurred in executing the provisions of the 
temporary arrangements into which I have entered with Poland. The com- 
plete interruption of communication is now hourly to be anticipated. So far 
as concerns Germany, I have been unwilling to go further than was abso- 
lutely necessary in my negotiations, as I have felt that every effort should be 
made to mark the separation from the German Empire which was brought 
about by the Treaty of Peace. 

As High Commissioner appointed by the League of Nations, I have had to 
keep carefully in view the future of Danzig as affecting the protection of the 
city by the League. 

In my dual capacity I have constantly attempted to convince the Polish 
authorities that progress towards the wished-for joint administration of 
Danzig—envisaging the development of Polish foreign trade through and 
by means of the Port of Danzig—was only feasible if Poland would act with 
consideration and forbearance towards the little town at the mouth of the 
Vistula, or, in other words, gain the confidence and esteem of the Danzigers. 
My action has been constantly resented by the Polish Government. They 
attributed my reluctance to comply with all their exactions to a personal 
animus against their country; they invented a foolish story that Great 
Britain intended to make Danzig a ‘Gibraltar’ of the Baltic. As to my advice 
to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards the Danzigers, and especially to 
refrain from parading the new-found Polish militarism in the territory of the 
future free city, it has been completely disregarded. At an interview with the 
Polish Chief of the State, Marshal Pilsudski, on the 16th April, he answered 
my statements about the excess of zeal shown by the Polish frontier guards, 
&c., by the remark that I ‘attributed blame to the Poles for all that had 
occurred and considered the Danzigers to be always angels.’6 

Given the present strained relations between the two peoples, and particu- 
larly in view of the political situation in Warsaw, the task of proceeding with 
the Danzig-Polish Treaty negotiations seems more difficult than ever. 

I have, &c., 


REGINALD TOWER 
6 See No. 252. 


No. 428 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 383 Telegraphic (211645/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1920, 7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 684.! 

I greatly regret that advice which we gave to Polish Government was not 
well received by them. It was dictated solely by desire to acquaint them with 
point of view, strongly and indeed unanimously held by public opinion of 

t No. 418. 
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every shade in England, which will not tolerate renewal of war with Russia 
save on grounds of incontestable justification, and in order to prevent Polish 
Government, in entering negotiations, from making the mistake of relying 
too confidently upon Allied military support. Fullest opportunity was con- 
ceded to Polish Government of disputing individual terms, and there was 
little doubt that they would do so. But it was our duty to acquaint them with 
our general impression, for their warning and guidance. 

Situation has, I fear, been gravely complicated by information contained 
in your telegram No. 684,? which is in absolute contradiction of assurance 
given to me by French Minister here this morning.3 I must trust you in these 
difficult circumstances to keep the head of the Polish Government straight, 
and not to encourage them in an attitude which may result in their finding 
themselves alone with only the French behind them. 

2 Corrected in Foreign Office telegram No. 384 of the same day to Sir H. Rumbold to 
read ‘“68q’ (No. 425). In Warsaw telegram No. 712 of August 18 (not printed) Sir H. Rum- 
bold greatly regretted ‘incorrect version of French Minister’s action ...in my telegram 
No. 689... I should, however, explain that I then understood from M. Jusserand... 
that French Minister was going to tell Polish Government that French Government con- 
sidered armistice proposals as quite unacceptable.’ Cf. Nos. 462 and 469 below. 

3 See No. 431 below. 


No. 429 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 14, 10 a.m.) 
No. 693 Telegraphic [211671/40430/55 | 
Following from Lord D’Abernon. WARSAW AMBIEN 951920" 
As main obstacle to agreement about armistice is, on the one side, fear of 
Polish aggression and on the other, fear of being defenceless, could not an 
alternative plan be suggested? Under this plan Polish defensive forces would 
be left either intact or adequate while Entente would engage to prevent 
Polish aggression by withdrawing diplomatic representatives if any aggression 
occurred, and by using against aggressor all the power of blockade or cessa- 
tion of commercial intercourse. Apart from precise terms of guarantee which 
may be difficult to draft I see no real doubt that Entente could in practice 
prevent any aggressive action. Jusserand agrees and is telegraphing to Paris. 
1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 


No. 430 


Telegram ies Prince Sapieha communicated by Polish Chargé d’ Affaires' 


[211789/40430/55] 
WARSAW, August 13, 1920 


‘Sir H. Rumbold has communicated to me on August 11th (evening) the 
peace terms, which Kameneff has submitted to His Majesty’s Government, 

1 This telegram was apparently handed by M. Ciechanowski to Mr. Gregory on 
August 14. 
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and has advised me, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, that these terms 
should be accepted by Poland. 

I answered Sir Horace that I shall not even communicate this advice of 
His Majesty’s Government to the Polish Government, desiring to render it 
possible to His Majesty’s Government to change their attitude. 

Poland will not agree to any humiliating terms—there can be no question 
of demobilisation and disarmament. Poland does not need to issue declara- 
tions that she is prepared to defend her independence—which also is a 
humiliating demand, as Poland is decided to defend her independence in 
the fullest meaning of the word, we shall continue to defend ourselves even 
if deserted by all our Allies.’2 


2 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘. . . It is a travesty of our telegram [No. 411] to say without 
qualification that ‘‘we advised the acceptance of the terms by Poland.” .. . C. 14/8.’ 
No. 431 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 2758 [211610/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1920 
My Lord, 

This morning I asked M. de Fleuriau to call upon me to receive the views 
of His Majesty’s Government on the unfortunate situation that had arisen 
from the recognition by the French Government of General Wrangel’s 
Government, and from the advice which His Majesty’s Government had 
given to the Polish Government. 

I said that an explanation of the French view of these proceedings had 
been given by M. Paléologue to the British Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, and 
had been communicated to us.! It now behoved me to place before M. de 
Fleuriau the views of His Majesty’s Government on the same situation in 
reply to the official notification? which he had made to me the day before. 

I began by reminding him of the conditions under which we had first 
heard of the step taken by the French Government. When the announce- 
ment appeared in the ‘Westminster Gazette’ last Tuesday afternoon (10th 
August),? not having received any official notification from the French 
Government, I had declined to believe for a moment that it was true, but had 
telephoned at once to the French Embassy and to Paris for information. 
M. de Fleuriau himself had replied that he knew nothing about it. An hour 
later, the Prime Minister, who was equally incredulous, had made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons that it seemed to him inconceivable that 
M. Millerand could have taken such a step without previous consultation 


™ No. 426. 2 Not printed. 
3 Corrected on the file to ‘Wednesday 11th’. See 133 H.C. Deb. 5 5., cols. 495-7. 
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with the Allies. The view had even been suggested that the declaration 
might have emanated from the French Foreign Office in the absence, and 
without the knowledge, of M. Millerand. Both of these hypotheses, however, 
had turned out to be erroneous. It had since transpired that the decision 
with regard to General Wrangel had been arrived at by the French Cabinet 
at a meeting over which M. Millerand had himself presided. Both the act 
itself and the public announcement of it without any communication to His 
Majesty’s Government were therefore deliberate proceedings on the part of 
the French Government. M. de Fleuriau could not be unaware of the painful 
impression that had been produced in this country by that procedure, and it 
would be my duty presently to explain to him the serious view taken by the 
British Cabinet of the incident, and the unfortunate effect that it could 
scarcely fail to have upon both the present exceedingly critical situation and 
upon the future of that close co-operation between France and ourselves on 
which the peace of Europe depended. 

Before going on to this, however, I wished to offer a word of explanation 
as to the circumstances in which I had sent off the telegram of advice to the 
Polish Government upon the terms of peace offered to them by the Soviet 
authorities,4 to which I understood from Paris that the French Government 
took such serious exception. On the same afternoon to which I had already 
referred, M. Kameneff had handed to the British Government a statement 
of those terms. The debate in the House of Commons had shown con- 
clusively that the opinion of every section in Parliament, and not of the 
Labour section only, was resolutely opposed to any resumption of war, and 
that it would be with the utmost difficulty, and only in case the terms pro- 
posed to the Polish Government were absolutely impossible, that the consent 
of Parliament and of public opinion in this country could be obtained for 
even the limited measure of assistance to the Poles which had been formu- 
lated at Lympne. The fundamental principle laid down at Lympne had been 
that we must secure for Poland her legitimate independence within her 
ethnographic frontiers. As soon, therefore, as it appeared to the British 
Government that this condition was broadly conceded by the proposed 
terms, and as it was clear to the Cabinet that, if they were rejected in limine 
it would be impossible to secure the assent of the British Parliament to the 
contemplated operations, His Majesty’s Government, knowing that the 
Polish delegates were to meet the Russian delegates the next day, and feeling 
apprehensive that, relying upon the support of Great Britain and France, 
they might reject the proposals in toto, felt it only fair to acquaint the Polish 
Government with the British view of the facts of the case. 

I then read to M. de Fleuriau the exact terms of our communication to 
Warsaw,? namely: ‘His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that, provided 
these terms are bona fide offered at Minsk, and that no substantial addition 
is made to them, they would appear to leave the independence of Poland 
within her ethnographic frontiers unimpaired. The Polish Government will 
of course carefully examine these conditions, and will be at liberty to secure 

* No. 411. 
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by negotiation better terms if they can. The British Government could not 
assume the responsibility of taking hostile action against Russia if the condi- 
tions now offered, in their general substance, were refused.’ 

This advice, I pointed out to him, did not presume the acceptance of the 
whole of the terms by ourselves, still less a suggestion to the Polish Govern- 
ment that they should accept them en bloc. Several of them were ofa character 
that would demand the closest scrutiny, and probably substantial amend- 
ment; but we did not think that, as a basis of negotiation, they should be 
rejected without qualification at the start. This was the advice that we con- 
sidered ourselves entitled to give to the Polish Government on our own 
account. The French Government were equally entitled to give their advice, 
and I should not have complained of any such counsel tendered by them, 
provided it was consistent with the conclusions arrived atat Lympne. Indeed, 
in telegraphing to Warsaw, we had shown our good faith by at once infor- 
ming Paris of what we had done, and inviting their co-operation. 

Thus there were these differences between the proceedings of the two 
Governments: We had given confidential advice on our own account to the 
Polish Government. This was private advice, not intended to be published 
to the world. Publicity had, indeed, been given to it, not by any action of 
our own, but by the unauthorised action of the French Government in Paris. 
Further, we had communicated the advice to our Ally, and, whether the 
advice was wise or unwise, at any rate our procedure had been correct. 

On the other hand, what had the French procedure been? In the recent 
discussions at Lympne, the name of General Wrangel had indeed been men- 
tioned.’ It had been recognised that the relations of our two Governments 
to that General and his force were rather different, because, owing to our 
negotiations with the Soviet authorities on his behalf, we had for some time 
been disabled from giving him any more assistance, while the French Govern- 
ment had been under no such restriction. Consequently, it was agreed that 
if the negotiations between Poland and Russia broke down, but only in that 
case, one of the forms of assistance that the Allied Governments were pre- 
pared to give would be support to General Wrangel’s army; and this support, 
it was agreed, had better, for the reasons I had named, be given by the 
French rather than by ourselves. Such was the sole reference that had been 
made at Lympne to General Wrangel. No mention of recognition, no hint 
that it was in the minds of the French, no indication that they were awaiting 
assurances from him upon the receipt of which they would be called upon 
to decide concerning the grant of recognition had been given by the French 
Prime Minister. The British delegates returned from Lympne with the firm 
conviction that the Wrangel question could not and would not be raised till 
after the issue of the negotiations at Minsk was known. Nevertheless it now 
appeared that, on the morning after his return to Paris, M. Millerand had 
presided over a Cabinet meeting at which the assurances sought from General 
Wrangel had been received and accepted. It had thereupon been decided 
to give de facto recognition to the Government of that Officer. The British 

5 See Vol. VIII, Nos. 83-86. 6 Cf. ibid., Chaps. III, IX and X. 
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Government were not consulted in any degree as to this step; and they first 
heard of it, not in an official communication, but in the columns of the press. 

Such was the difference between the actions of the two Governments, and 
such was the position concerning which I sought an explanation from M. de 
Fleuriau. 

The latter proceeded to dilate at some length upon the French view of the 
terms of peace offered to the Polish Government, and of the advice which we 
had given to that Government. In the opinion of the French Government, 
these terms were quite inconsistent with the independence of Poland, and 
some of them were of a character that the Poles could not possibly be ex- 
pected to accept. The Polish Government themselves evidently took a 
similar view, because, although the French had not given opposite advice 
to them, and indeed had refrained from giving any advice at all, the attitude 
adopted in Warsaw sufficiently showed that the terms were regarded by the 
Poles as wholly inadmissible, and as hardly affording a basis for reasonable 
negotiation. Our advice had, in fact, had the very opposite effect to that 
intended. M. de Fleuriau could not help expressing his regret that we had 
thought fit to tender it. 

The conversation on this point continued for some time, and appeared to 
absorb so much of the attention of M. de Fleuriau, that I at length enquired 
—-putting aside the question of the terms and of the different views upon them 
entertained by the different parties concerned—what he had to say on behalf 
of his Government with regard to the Wrangel incident, and how he ex- 
plained the various steps which I had ventured to criticise. 

M. de Fleuriau had already observed that the form and the manner of the 
French decision seemed to him an unfortunate ‘gaffe’; and that, if it had 
occurred a fortnight earlier, before the Lympne Conference, none of this 
trouble need have arisen. 

I replied that I fully agreed, but that what I sought was his opinion upon 
the case now, and his explanation of the steps that had been taken in Paris 
. within the past few days. 

Upon this M. de Fleuriau, after observing silence for some time, begged 
me not to place him in a painfully embarrassing position. He asked for my 
consideration in not pursuing the subject. 

It was only too obvious from this attitude that he had no defence to offer, 
and that loyalty to his Government restrained him from expressing his own 
opinion on the matter. 

I then passed on to explain to him our view of the wider consequences of 
the act. 

In the first place, it was necessary that I should point out to him that His 
Majesty’s Government could accept no responsibility whatever for the action 
of the French Government. If the latter had chosen to recognise the Govern- 
ment of General Wrangel, they had done so on their own account, and they 
could expect no reciprocity from us. We were not going to be tempted by 
their action to deviate from our own policy, either with regard to General 
Wrangel or with regard to the Polish peace terms. Our decision upon the 
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latter, whenever it had to be taken, would be guided by the views which had 
already been expressed by the Prime Minister in Parliament, and accepted 
by public opinion here, without reference to the intermediate and inde- 
pendent action which the French Government had chosen to take. 

But, I asked, had the French Government seriously considered the effect 
that this divergence of policy must have? The Polish Government, for 
instance, already not overpleased with the advice given to them by the 
British Government, and conscious that the French Government were now 
behind them, would enter into negotiations in a spirit very different from that 
which we both desired. In consequence, it was more than probable that they 
would be wrecked altogether. Thus, at the very moment when the object 
of all the Allies was to secure peace, and when the whole intention of the 
Lympne Conference had been to find a basis for peace, one of the principal 
parties was entering upon negotiations in a mood the very reverse of peaceful, 
encouraged by the demonstrations of the Great Power upon whom that party 
had hitherto principally relied for advice and support. 

Further, if the negotiations broke down in consequence of the attitude 
taken up by the Poles, what would be the situation in which we should then 
find ourselves? Hitherto we had contemplated that our joint support would 
be given to the Poles only upon a clear issue and under sharply defined 
conditions. In no other circumstances would public opinion allow the British 
Government to take part in hostile measures. But now, if the negotiations 
broke down, we might have the French Government, owing to the view 
which they had taken, urging that a situation had arisen for the protection 
of Poland by arms and for the resumption of war with Russia, while the 
British Government would be deterred, by their declarations and by the 
unmistakable attitude of public opinion, from giving any such co-operation. 
Could any worse position be contemplated? 

Again, the recognition of General Wrangel must be considered in its effect 
upon the Soviet Government at a moment when they were embarking upon 
negotiations and when peace was presumably the object of all parties. At. 
this very juncture the French Government had gone out of their way to 
recognise the independent Government of an Officer in the south of Russia, 
whom the Soviet authorities regarded as an enemy and a usurper. I pointed 
out that, even at the height of the success of Admiral Kolchak, when he held 
Siberia almost up to the Urals, he had not been recognised by the Allied 
Powers; and, even if his recognition had been seriously proposed, it would 
never have been given and announced by one Power alone without consulta- 
tion with the others. At the height of the success of General Denikin, when 
he was within 200 miles of Moscow and held a far larger portion of Russia 
within his grasp than now acknowledged the authority of General Wrangel, 
recognition had not been given to him. But now, the French Government, 
at this moment of all others, had taken this step of granting recognition to 
General Wrangel, and had taken it independently, in spite of the fact that 
it was tantamount to a declaration of war against Soviet Russia. How could 
such a step facilitate the progress of the Minsk negotiations? 
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Moreover, it was necessary to look yet a little further afield. Supposing 
that owing to these events the negotiations at Minsk broke down altogether; 
supposing that the Russians, unable to come to terms with the Poles, overran 
the whole of Poland, and either set up a Soviet Government there or advanced 
their armies to the German frontier; would not the very situation arise which 
France, even more than we ourselves, regarded with the most dire alarm, 
namely, that combination between Russia and Germany, which would be 
fatal at once to the hopes of peace and to the execution of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Such were the consequences, quite apart from the effect upon the relations 
of our two countries or Governments, which appeared not unlikely to ensue 
from the unfortunate step that had been taken in Paris. 

At this stage M. de Fleuriau interposed with the remark that he, at any 
rate, was fully conscious of the difficulties of the Parliamentary position here; 
that he thought the Prime Minister had made a very wise and skilful speech 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday;7 that he fully recognised that British 
public opinion was entirely behind the Prime Minister, and would not 
consent to go beyond; and that he feared there was a certain inability on the 
part of the French Government and the French temperament to understand 
clearly our point of view, just as in some respects we might not make full 
allowance for the French point of view. He even thought that French lack of 
understanding of the British standpoint was to some extent accountable for 
what had occurred. He certainly would not fail to inform his Government 
of the serious nature of the position as it was viewed here. 

Finally, I drew the attention of M. de Fleuriau to the fact that this was not 
the first occasion in the last six months on which the French Government 
had, so to speak, taken the bit between their teeth, and started a policy of 
their own without any reference to their Allies. The same thing had hap- 
pened in the case of the incidents in the Ruhr Valley, and the occupation by 
the French of German towns in the month of March last.’ On that occasion 
the French Government had acted without consultation with their Allies, 
and in definite opposition to the united views of the latter. Their action had 
given a serious shake to the Entente. So overwhelming, however, had been 
the feeling in this country as to the necessity of unbroken co-operation that 
the incident had been passed over, and some organs of the press, which were 
habitually opposed to the British Prime Minister, had even defended the 
French point of view. But, on the present occasion, M. de Fleuriau would 
have observed that the press of this country was absolutely unanimous, and 
that the action of His Majesty’s Government had been defended by no one 
more strongly than by the newspapers which ordinarily attacked the Prime 
Minister. Five months had not elapsed since the Ruhr incident, and we 
already had a repetition of the incident in a different part of the world, at 
a moment of far greater gravity, and in circumstances which surely gave 
much less excuse. How could an alliance, upon the continuance of which the 
peace of Europe depended, and in the necessity of which no one believed 

7 August 10. 8 Cf. Vol. IX, Chaps. III and IV. 
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more strongly than we ourselves, fail to be affected by these reiterated shocks? 
According to our view, the British Government were continuing along the 
same road which they had hitherto been travelling in company with the 
French Government. The French Government had chosen to make a diver- 
gence at a sharp tangent, rendering it very difficult for them to return to the 
road along which we were still moving. 

In these circumstances I could not help emphasising to M. de Fleuriau 
that I thought an immediate and serious explanation was due from his 
Government, both as to the recent step which they had taken and as to their 
view of the possible consequences to which I had drawn attention. 

M. de Fleuriau, who had, I think, been a good deal affected by my re- 
marks, and by my repeated asseveration of the necessity of the continued 
co-operation of our two Governments and countries, asked me what form I 
thought the French explanation should take? 

I said at once that it was not for me to give any opinion on this sub- 
ject. No Foreign Minister of one Government could suggest to the Foreign 
Minister of another that he should either offer an apology or confess himself 
in the wrong. 

M. de Fleuriau then asked if I would give, unofficially and as a friend, the 
advice which I had declined to give as Foreign Secretary? 

Here, again, I felt unable to assist him. It was for the French Government 
to say how far the action they had taken was irrevocable, or whether it could 
in any way be modified. It was for them to offer any explanation or to 
express any regrets for the conduct which I had described. The next move 
must come from them. I hoped that M. de Fleuriau would put before them 
a full report of the communication which it had been my duty to make, and 
of the very serious view taken by His Majesty’s Government of the incident 
in its widest aspect. 

In the course of our conversation M. de Fleuriau put to me one definite 
question which I have omitted to notice in this record. It was this: In the 
event of the Polish Government declining to accept the conditions which the 
Soviet Government had offered, and of a rupture occurring in consequence, 
did I mean that His Majesty’s Government would decline to offer any assis- 
tance to the Polish Government? 

To this I replied that a definite answer to such a question could not possibly 
be given until it was known what course the negotiations had pursued and 
what was the issue on which they had broken down, if they did break down. 
Of one thing, however, I was quite sure, and that was that public opinion 
in this country would not tolerate our going one iota beyond the point which 
the Prime Minister had indicated in his speech last Tuesday, and that we 
should not be justified in embarking on hostilities for anything in excess of 
the limits agreed upon between the French Government and ourselves at 
Lympne, which the Prime Minister had explained in his speech. It would 
be holding out false hopes, both to the French Government and to the Polish 
Government, if I were to encourage any contrary impression. 

It is to be noted that, since placing on record the above account of my 
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conversation with the French Minister, I have received a telegram from 
Sir Horace Rumbold? stating, in direct contradiction of the assurance which 
I have quoted as given to me by M. de Fleuriau, that the French Minister at 
Warsaw has informed the Polish Government that the French Government 
consider the Soviet proposals as totally inacceptable. 
Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 
9 No. 425. 


No. 432 


Letter from Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
[Confidential/General/ 363/20] 


Confidential LONDON, August 13, 1920 
My dear Eddie, 

I was very sorry to have to summon you back to Paris from your cure.! 
But the situation was too serious to be left in the hands of any one but the 
Ambassador. Henderson played his part very well, and said exactly what 
was right to Paléologue. 

But whether we were right or not about the advice we gave to Poland, 
that the French were wrong, and inexcusably wrong, in their action about 
Wrangel is indisputable. You will find our view stated at great length in 
my account of an interview with de Fleuriau this morning.” 

On the Wrangel step he had not a word to say in defence and evidently 
thought it a gaffe of the worst description. The possible consequences, it is 
clear that the French had not foreseen: the whole thing as I see it was the 
French reply, not to Warsaw (because they did not know what we had done 
there), but to Lympne. Millerand had tried to get us to repudiate Kameneff 
and all his work at Lympne; and having failed, went back to Paris and sought 
to queer our pitch there. De Fleuriau asked me what I expected his Govern- 
ment to do now. I declined to advise and said it was not part of my duty to 
tell them what to explain or how to apologize. Further even if they did the 
step had been taken, and from this it was not for us to say whether they could 
in any measure recede. I have dictated at length my arguments to de 
Fleuriau because when the printed account reaches you, as it will do on 
Monday morning,? it may afford you a basis for your conversations with the 
French Ministers. I had thought of converting it into a despatch for the 
French Government: and if the Cabinet so decide, may still do so. But in any 
case it will give you our line. 

This is the second splash of the French in 4—5 months. Could the Alliance 
survive a third? This is the point of view that the French seem to have 


ignored. 
gn Yours ever, 


CuRZON 
t Lord Derby returned from Evian on August 13. 2 No. 431. 3 August 16, 1920. 
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No. 433 


Note from Earl Curzon to M. de Fleuriau 
[270240/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1920 


His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his compli- 
ments to the French Chargé d’Affaires and has the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Note of the 2nd instant,' which Monsieur de Fleuriau was 
good enough to address to him with regard to the supply of munitions to 
Poland from Austria and Constantinople. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston has the honour to inform Monsieur de Fleuriau 
in reply that, until the Polish-Russian negotiations have definitely broken 
down, His Majesty’s Government regret that they do not feel able to support 
this proposal. , 
t No. 378. 


No. 434 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Department of Overseas Trade 
(Communicated to Foreign Office, August 24) 


No. 2 [212607/146768/59] 
RIGA, August 13, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your despatch No. 48 of the 16th July' en- 
closing copy of a letter with annexes addressed to Mr. Dunlop? by the 
Departmental Committee for Relief Credits. I discussed the Latvian cereal 
requirements with the Prime Minister on the 11th August, and as the out- 
come of that conversation and of my own knowledge of the local position, 
I would offer the following observations. 

The Latvian demand for 10,000 tons of corn was originally intended to 
apply to the present cereal year. No cereals have been obtained in pursuance 
of this demand, and the cereal year is now closing. This particular demand 
should therefore be regarded as having lapsed. But the Latvian Government 
are at present working on a revised programme for the coming cereal year, 
and will in due course forward this to their representative in Paris for trans- 
mission to the International Committee for Relief Credits. The Prime 
Minister anticipates that their new calculations will indicate the need of, 
at least, 10,000 tons—preferably of rye. I have not sufficient material to 
check this estimate. On the other hand, M. Ulmanis calculates that im- 
ported cereals cost twice as much as home-grown cereals. The Latvian 
Government, therefore (except in so far as they might be tempted to buy for 

t No copy of this despatch has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


2 Mr. Dunlop of the Consular Service was at that time employed in the Department of 
Overseas Trade. 
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re-consignment to Russia), have a strong incentive against buying abroad 
more than their real requirements. 

The Latvian flax crop has hitherto mainly been consigned to the National 
Metal and Chemical Bank, London, for sale on a commission basis. The 
facts as regards Latvian flax assets have been given from time to time in my 
despatches to the Foreign Office or to the Department. The uncertain factor 
is the price obtained for the flax so consigned. I have no information later 
than the news that the international auction fixed for the early days of July 
in London had no result. I understand that attempts have since been made 
to sell this flax by private treaty, but the Department are in a better position 
than I am to ascertain what the results have been. As regards timber, 
Latvian exports depend largely on her Government making arrangements 
with a foreign group for wholesale timber-felling by Canadian or American 
methods. A contract on these lines is still under discussion between the 
Government and the National Metal and Chemical Bank, and Latvia’s 
income from her timber resources depends chiefly upon the conclusion of 
this contract, as well as on the course of the world’s timber prices. In the 
meantime she is exporting such quantities as her lack of modern machinery 
and lack of labour (due partly to mobilisation) allow her to obtain. In my 
despatch No. 192 of the 7th August? to the Foreign Office I gave the Latvian 
Government’s own account of Latvian exports between the 1st July, 1919, 
and the 31st May, 1920. Their list showed :— 


Value in Latvian Roubles 


1919 1920 
Flax and Linseed . ‘ - 34,120,511 293,974,256 
Timber . : : . 2,538,021 33,055,568 


But the fact that their exports are valued in terms of the Latvian rouble, 
which is continually depreciating, detracts from the value of these statistics. 
Nor do I know on what basis the exported but unsold flax has, or could have 
been, valued. 

Up to the last month I had hoped that the cereal requirements of Latvia 
and Esthonia could be met during the coming year out of the Lithuanian 
surplus, with the help of the International Committee for Relief Credits. 
Neither Latvia nor Estonia was likely, in my opinion, to be in a position to 
pay cash to Lithuania for their full cereal requirements; but I hoped that the 
International Committee would have been able to arrange the transaction 
by the grant of a credit in terms of Lithuania’s needs. I am now advised by 
Colonel Ward, His Majesty’s Consul at Kovno, that the Bolshevik counter- 
attack on Poland has almost certainly destroyed this possibility. If the 
Bolsheviks adhere to their peace treaty and to their subsequent engagements 
with Lithuania, they will before long be handing over to Lithuanian ad- 
ministration a large district in [? to] the east of the territory at present ad- 
ministered by the Lithuanian Government. Most of this territory has been 


3 Not printed. 
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overrun by Bolshevik troops during the last month, 1.e., at the moment of 
the rye harvest. A large number of the peasants fled before the Red army, and 
the Poles and Bolsheviks in turn have done their best to strip the country bare. 
I myself on the 15th July saw the horses of a Bolshevik cavalry brigade 
picketed in fields of growing corn in Landwarowo. The Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, therefore, anticipate that instead of having a food surplus, they are 
likely themselves to be in need of relief as the result of the Russo-Polish war. 
Incidentally, I may add that whereas the autumn crops in Lithuania have 
been good, the spring-grown corn was poor on account of the drought and 
extreme heat. 

It appears, therefore, that Latvia must rely on supplying her cereal deficit 
by importation from overseas. The Prime Minister tells me that Latvia 
might, he thinks, pay from 25 to 33 per cent. of the value of the cereals which 
she desires to import in flax and timber or in credits derived from their sale. 
He pleads urgently that she should not be asked to pay for the whole of her 
cereal needs in cash, requesting that she should be allowed, e.g., two years’ 
credit in respect of the remaining 75 or 67 per cent. 

In my despatch No. 197,* addressed to the Foreign Office yesterday, I set 
out at length the reasons which appear to me to make it exceptionally im- 
portant that the Baltic countries should be saved from economic breakdown. 
In summary, I am convinced that the economic situation in Estonia and 
Latvia is rapidly growing worse. The Estonian mark has fallen in relation 
to the £ from 430 in April to about 1,250 at the present time, and the Latvian 
rouble from 270 to 600 in the same period. Owing to General Wrangel’s 
offensive in South Russia and to the disturbed state of the Ukraine, the 
Soviet Government have apparently given up any immediate hope of trade 
through the Black Sea, and are concentrating on the hope of trade through 
the Baltic. An economic breakdown in Estonia or Latvia would inevitably 
dislocate, at least for some months, the use of the ports of Riga, Libau and 
Reval, and would thus stultify any arrangements made for reopening trade 
with Russia through those ports. Apart, therefore, from the political questions 
involved, and apart from the interests of Estonia and Latvia themselves, it 
appears to me imperative to give efficient help to these two countries. On 
these grounds I would strongly urge that Latvia should receive assistance by 
way of, at least, part credit in respect of her cereal needs during the coming 
year. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 


4 See No. 424, n. 2. 
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No. 435 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 15, 12.25 p.m.) 
No. 572 Telegraphic [211712/207846/38| 


HELSINGFORS, August 14, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 199.! 

Information from Bolshevik Press and other sources shows arrival of His 
Majesty’s ships here created profound impression in Petrograd where Zino- 
vieff? is said to have issued proclamation threatening severe punishment of 
anyone spreading alarmist rumours as to future action of ships. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs confirms my view that presence of ships 
materially aided (Finland) in securing more favourable armistice terms than 
they would otherwise have obtained. 

Conditions which Russians had insisted upon for weeks including closing 
of Finnish ports to foreign warships, were abandoned at the last moment with 
scarcely a struggle and Russian efforts seem to be concentrated on hurrying 
through armistice and making access of any hostile naval force to Petrograd 
as difficult as possible. 

Russian troops which had withdrawn from Finnish frontier were hurriedly 
sent back. 

His Excellency expressed his gratitude for assistance thus rendered and 
said that he hoped ships would remain here. 

Repeated to Riga, Berlin and Posen. 

1 No. 419. 7 
2 President of the Communist International. 


No. 436 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 14, 11.20 p.m.) 
No. 978 Telegraphic [211701/40430/55] 
Very urgent PARIS, August 14, 1920, 9.12 p.m. 

Your telegram No. g11 of August 13th.? 

Paléologue has sent telegram of which following is substance to French 
Embassy in London. 

He refers to my visit this morning when I complained of instructions 
having been sent to French Minister at Warsaw to inform Polish Government 
that in opinion of French Government terms of peace were absolutely un- 
acceptable. Paléologue says statement is inaccurate. Instructions to M. 
Panafieu were as follows :— 


‘French Government counts on Polish Government only accepting 


t Not printed. This telegram gave a brief summary of No. 431. 
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conditions of peace assuring independence of Poland within its ethno- 
graphical frontiers as indicated in Franco-British declaration of August 9.’ 


After further talk with Paléologue he informed me of a suggestion that 
Lord d’Abernon has apparently addressed to Foreign Office? and with 
which M. Jusserand is in entire agreement. I am not sure whether this 
proposal has been made to you by Lord d’Abernon so give substance. 


‘Principal fear of two conflicting countries is aggression which each 
dreads on the part of the other. Lord d’Abernon asks whether it would not 
be possible for the two Allied Governments to intervene in negotiations so as 
to furnish both parties with a guarantee that France and England will not 
in any circumstances permit such aggression to occur. Such assurances 
on the part of Powers who have so many means of action should deprive 
Soviets of all pretext for insisting on disarmament and other measures of 
same kind which they might wish to impose upon Poles.’ 


Paléologue desires me to ask for your opinion on this proposal as soon as 
possible. He is submitting it at the same time to examination of M. Millerand 
who is still absent from Paris. 

Actual text of telegram sent by bag tonight to you.? 


2 See No. 429. 3 In Paris despatch No. 2617 of August 14, not printed. 


No. 437 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 15, 12.10 p.m.) 
No. 981 Telegraphic: by telephone [211702/40430/55 | 


PARIS, August 15, 1920 
Monsieur Paléologue asked me to call upon him early this morning in 
order to inform me that he has been in communication with Monsieur 
Millerand on the subject of Lord D’Abernon’s proposal as telegraphed to 
you in my telegram No. 978." Monsieur Millerand agrees with the proposal 
in principle, with the reservation that the French Government will not 
enter itself into any communication with the Soviet Government, leaving | 
it to the British Government to find the means of conveying the proposal 
to the Soviet Government. 
Monsieur Millerand much hopes that this proposal may be found to afford 
a common ground for English and French action. Monsieur Paléologue 
added that, if this were so, he hoped it might be so stated in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech tomorrow.? 


t No. 436. 
2 See 133 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 683-91. 
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No. 438 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 913 Telegraphic [211672/207846/38| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1920, 4.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 976, reporting French message to Washington,! shows 
that French Government are adopting a very strange method of repairing 
the breach which has been caused by their precipitate recognition of Wrangel, 
and by their subsequent advice to Polish Government with regard to armi- 
stice terms, even though nature of this advice appears to have been exagge- 
rated in Sir H. Rumbold’s telegram No. 689.2 They now reaffirm this attitude 
in language calculated to cause the maximum of offence to us, and they 
proclaim to the world that they embrace the friendship of America, who has 
not rendered, and will not render them a spark of assistance in this matter, 
in preference to the ally who has stood by their side in the darkest hour, and 
with whom they were seated at council table less than a week ago. 

Moreover, their present attitude is entirely inconsistent with decisions of 
Boulogne Conference, where they agreed to meet Soviet representatives in 
conference at London, on condition that Polish peace should be the first 
subject of discussion with the men whom they now denounce as pariahs. 

I find it not easy to reconcile these proceedings with the conciliatory 
assurances of M. Paléologue as reported by you. We have observed the 
utmost reticence in commenting upon conduct of French Government; but 
you should point out to them that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain this reserve in face of the direct challenge which they persist in 
throwing down. 

Nor can we fail to be struck by the fact that, while the King remains in 
London, and both Houses of Parliament have postponed adjournment pend- 
ing the solution of this unfortunate crisis, French Prime Minister who is also 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is touring about the country, leaving the ex- 
planation of his policy to be made to you by a deputy. 


t Not printed. The French message, which is printed in F.R.U.S. 1920, vol. iii, pp. 469- 
70, declared that the French Government entirely agreed with the principles concerning 
relations with Russia recently enunciated by the State Department in a note to the Italian 
Embassy in Washington (ibid., pp. 463-8). This note had been widely published. 

2 No. 425. 


No. 439 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [Confidential/General/363/20] 


Very urgent. Private FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1920, 4.30 p.m. 


Am greatly obliged for your prompt recognition of importance of your 
return to Paris. 
French do not apparently in the least appreciate our resentment of their 
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behaviour, which becomes worse rather than better. Millerand’s attitude 
seems to me very unfortunate. If we adjourn Parliament to-morrow, it will 
only be subject to Resolution that both Houses can be summoned again at 
two days’ notice. 

Your language to Paléologue! was quite right: but information you now 
have as to our views will enable you to return to the charge. 

De Fleuriau has just been to see me with long telegram from Millerand? 
which does not advance matters at all, and ends with grandiloquent phrases 
quite out of harmony with previous text. As he is coming again at 6.30 with 
further instructions I will postpone official comment. 


1 See No. 436. 2 See enclosure in No. 441 below. 


No. 440 


Sar H. ‘Rumbold (Posen)! to Earl Curzon (Received August 16, 9 a.m.) 
No. 697 Telegraphic [211724/40430/55]| 


Very urgent POSEN, August 15, 1920, 11.15 p.m. 


Your Lordship’s telegram No. 383 of August 13th.? 

I am conveying to Polish Government an intimation in the following 
sense: begins. 

In view of public opinion of every shade in England against war with 
Russia save on grounds of incontestible [sic] justification, His Majesty’s 
Government urge Poland not to reject any reasonable or acceptable pro- 
posal of peace. The most convincing justification will be necessary to satisfy 
British public opinion that Polish Government has made every effort to 
secure peace. [Ends. | 

Composition of Polish Peace Delegation which is headed by one of the 
leaders of the peasant party and includes a prominent Socialist, will insure 
fulfilment and proper consideration of Russian armistice and peace pro- 
posals. It may be regarded as the most conciliatory delegation which could 
have been sent. 

I shall be in telephonic communication with Warsaw three times a day. 

_ Director of Policical [sec] Department arrives tonight and will act as liaison 
officer. 


t Owing to the proximity of the Soviet forces to Warsaw Sir H. Rumbold and all the 
other heads of diplomatic missions in Poland, except the Papal Nuncio and the Italian 
Minister, left the city on the evening of August 13. The civilian members of the special 
Anglo-French mission set out for Posen at the same time. General Weygand, General 
Radcliffe, and Sir P. Loraine remained in Warsaw. 

2 No. 428. 
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No. 441 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 16) 


No. 2623 [211776/40430/55] 
PARIS, August 15, 1920 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of a tele- 
gram given to me by Monsieur Paléologue today, which was sent yesterday 
to the French Chargé d’Affaires in London with instructions to communicate 
it immediately to you, on the subject of Russo-Polish affairs, and the respec- 
tive policies of the French and His Majesty’s Governments.! 

Your Lordship will observe that Monsieur Millerand states that his reply 
to Monsieur Basily, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Paris, on the subject 
of recognising General Wrangel’s Government was prepared at the Direction 
Politique of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on August roth, and was sub- 
mitted for his (Monsieur Millerand’s) signature on Wednesday morning (the 
11th), and was taken to Monsieur Basily after the Ministerial Council took 
place on that morning. It was only at twenty-five minutes past midday on 
Wednesday morning that he received from the British Embassy the note 
informing him of the communication made at Warsaw as to the conditions 
of peace of the Soviet Government and the recommendation conveyed to the 
Polish Government. 

A telephonic communication was sent before 11 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning from the Embassy to Monsieur Millerand’s Private Secretary, who 
replied that he would await a written communication, but no doubt Monsieur 
Millerand was at the time engaged at the Ministerial Council. 

I have, &c., 
DERBY 


1 M. de Fleuriau communicated a copy of the telegram to the Foreign Office on August 15: 
see No. 439. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 441 


Copy 
Telegram from M. Millerand to M. de Fleuriau 


PARIS, le 14 aout 1920 


Jai regu ce matin le compte rendu de l’entretien que vous avez eu hier 
avec le Principal Secrétaire d’Etat de S.M. au sujet des affaires russo- 
polonaises. 

La recommandation intimée au gouvernement polonais par le gouverne- 
ment britannique et la reconnaissance en fait par la France du gouvernement 
du général Wrangel n’ont entre elles aucun lien logique: je m’accorde 
pleinement sur ce point avec Lord Curzon. Ce sont deux actes qui, pour 
avoir été 4 peu prés concomitants n’ont point été déterminés l’un par l’autre: 
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chacun des deux gouvernements s’est inspiré seulement de motifs tirés de sa 
propre politique. 

En ce qui concerne la recommandation faite au gouvernement polonais 
par le gouvernement britannique, Lord Curzon vous a déclaré que l’exécu- 
tion éventuelle des mesures convenues a Lympne contre le gouvernement des 
Soviets exigeait une approbation de l’opinion publique anglaise. Par consé- 
quent, M. Lloyd George devait faire connaitre a la Chambre des Communes 
les conditions de paix offertes par les Soviets; il avait donc été amené a 
télégraphier 4 Varsovie avant d’avoir pu prendre l’avis du gouvernement 
francais. 

Je ne méconnais certes pas la nécessité ou s’est trouvé M. Lloyd George de 
s assurer |’adhésion du Parlement britannique, mais je ne crois pas que le 
temps aurait manqué pour consulter le gouvernement frangais avant d’agir. 
Il aurait suffi de transmettre a Varsovie les conditions des Soviets en ajoutant 
que l’avis concerté des Alliés sur ces conditions serait ultérieurement notifié 
au gouvernement polonais. 

Le gouvernement de la République est donc obligé de maintenir, que pour 
observer exactement les accords de Lympne, le Gouvernement britannique 
ne devait pas prendre une telle initiative sans l’assentiment préalable de son 
Alliée. | 

Sur le fond je persiste a penser que cette initiative est en contradiction fla- 
grante avec les décisions de Lympne puisque ces décisions avaient éminem- 
ment pour objet d’encourager la Pologne a défendre son indépendance, alors 
que les conditions offertes par les Soviets auraient eu pour conséquence 
immediate de laisser la Pologne a leur merci. En effet, une fois la démobilisa- 
tion prononcée, les armes livrées, les industries de guerre licenciées, l’armée 
réduite et toute importation de matériel de guerre interdite, la Pologne 
n’aurait plus eu aucun moyen de garantir son indépendance, puisque les 
Soviets s’engageaient uniquement a ¢loigner leurs troupes de la frontiére. 

On ne peut pas dire d’ailleurs que si le gouvernement polonais a refusé les 
conditions des Soviets, il y a été incité par l’attitude que le gouvernement 
francais a cru prendre envers le gouvernement du général Wrangel. En 
effet, le 11 aodt notre délégué a Varsovie, M. Jusserand, me télégraphiait la 
déclaration que venait de lui faire le Prince Sapieha, qui, a cette date, 
ignorait, et pour cause, la reconnaissance de fait du gouvernement du 
général Wrangel. ‘Aucun gouvernement en Pologne,’ disait le Ministre 
polonais, ‘ne pourrait accepter ces conditions sans étre renversé dans les 
24 heures.’ 

En ce qui concerne la reconnaissance du gouvernement du général 
Wrangel comme gouvernement de fait, il est nécessaire d’abord d’élucider 
dans quelles conditions elle a eu lieu. 

Le 20 juillet dernier, je déclarais a la Chambre des Députés que le général 
Wrangel avait réussi a constituer un ‘véritable gouvernement de fait,’ et 
jindiquais les conditions auxquelles le gouvernement francais subordon- 
nerait la reconnaissance de ce gouvernement si elle lui était demandée.? 

2 See No. 426. 
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Le gouvernement britannique n’a pu ignorer ma déclaration. 

Pourquoi n’en al-je pas parlé a Lympne a M. Lloyd George? Mais que 
lui aurai[s]-je dit qu'il nes dt déja?3 C’est seulement a mon retour de Lympne 
que j’ai trouvé a Paris une lettre du Chargé d’Affaires de Russie, M. Basily, 
qui, au nom du Général Wrangel formulait toutes les assurances qui lui 
avaient été réclamées et demandait réciproquement que la France reconnit 
en fait son gouvernement. La réponse a cette lettre préparée a la Direction 
Politique dés le 10 aofit et soumise a ma signature le mercredi matin, fut 
portée a M. Basily apres la séance du Conseil des Ministres qui eut lieu dans 
la matinée. Or c’est seulement 4 midi 25 le méme jour, que j’al regu de 
l’Ambassade britannique la note m’apprenant la communication faite a 
Varsovie des conditions de paix des Soviets et la recommandation intimée 
au gouvernement polonais. 

Il est donc évident, d’une part, que pendant mon séjour a Hythe, je n’ai 
pas eu l’occasion de m’expliquer avec M. Lloyd George sur la reconnaissance 
du gouvernement du général Wrangel, et, d’autre part, que cette recon- 
Naissance n’a aucune corrélation avec la recommandation intimée par le 
gouvernement britannique au gouvernement polonais. 

La reconnaissance du gouvernement du général Wrangel n’implique 
nullement que la France veuille modifier, en quoi que ce soit, l’accord 
intervenu a Lympne: elle ne contrevient en rien a cet accord. Elle n’est que 
le développement logique d’une politique mirement délibérée. 

Le gouvernement britannique a, lui aussi, donné une suite logique a sa 
politique, quand, aprés avoir regu au mois de juin dernier a plusieurs reprises 
les envoyés des Soviets, il a continué au mois d’aoit a entrer en rapport avec 
eux, sans consulter préalablement le gouvernement de la République qui 
s’est gardé de protester contre cette initiative. La divergence de vues qui 
vient de se produire entre le gouvernement francais et le gouvernement 
britannique est manifeste. Je ne la regretterais pourtant pas puisque elle a 
pour effet de mettre en pleine lumiére la grandeur et la gravité des questions 
qui se trouvent posées devant la France et l’Angleterre. 

Jamais il ne s’est agi entre la France et lAngleterre de questions plus 
hautes. En ce qui concerne la Pologne, ce qui est en cause, c’est Pindépen- 
dance d’un peuple; en ce qui concerne la Russie ce sont les principes mémes 
de la civilisation moderne. La France a fait son choix. Elle ne peut croire 
que la Grande Bretagne fidéle 4 sa magnifique histoire, ne fasse le méme. II 


‘ In a note dated August 15 which he left for Lord Curzon to use as he wished, M. de 
Fleuriau said that he had received a communication from M. Millerand at the end of July 
relating to General Wrangel: ‘Bien qu’il ait parlé des conditions auxquelles ce gouverne- 
ment pourrait étre reconnu par le gouvernement francais, M. de Fleuriau doit avouer 
qu’il n’a pas insisté avec la netteté que comportait les instructions de M. Millerand et il n’a 
pas laissé de memorandum au Foreign Office 4 ce sujet. II s’en suit que ni M. Lloyd 
George, ni Lord Curzon n’étaient, au moment de leur arrivée 4 Lympné, suffisamment 
avertis des intentions de M. Millerand, et que M. Millerand, de son coté, les croyait 
parfaitement informés. Ce qui explique pourquoi la question Wrangel n’a pas été discutée 
a Lympné.’ 
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est impossible qu’un malentendu sérieux et durable existe entre les gouverne- 
ments francais et britannique sur des questions ainsi posées. 

Je vous prie de donner connaissance immédiatement du présent téleé- 
gramme a Lord Curzon. 


No. 442 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 17, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [211954/40430/55] 
DANZIG, August 16, 1920, 1.50 p.m. 

Polish Commissioner-General informs me that s.s. ‘Juno’ with 5,000 tons 
of war material for Poland left Antwerp for Dantzig August 14th. 

Also that a detachment of Danish volunteers is proceeding to Poland 
through Dantzig with arms and ammunition and machine guns. 

It is stated that regular weekly shipments of armament supplies are to 
follow from Antwerp. 

In view of absolute refusal of Dantzig dock labourers to handle munitions 
of war and certainty that general strike would follow introduction of Polish 
labour I can do nothing towards complying with urgent request of Polish 
authorities that arrangements be made to forward to Poland these troops 
and munitions. 

There is in my opinion no means of carrying out this work save by taking 
over entire port and railway and placing it under military control. Even 
then presence of labour battalions would be indispensable. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 443 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 916 Telegraphic [211702/40430]55 | 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1920, 2 p.m. 


Your telegrams, Nos. 978! and 981.? 

We have carefully considered Lord D’Abernon’s suggestion, with the 
reservation proposed by Monsieur Millerand, but do not think present 
moment favourable for making any suggestion. Weare very doubtful whether 
it might not invite snub from Soviet authorities, who have insisted on ex- 
cluding Allies from Polish negotiations. The condition about Polish arma- 
ment would probably be a source of much difficulty; and definition of what 
would constitute aggression on either side might be provocative of serious 
trouble in future. At present juncture intervention attended by failure 
would be worse than no intervention at all. 


1! No. 436. 2 No. 437. 
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No. 444 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 16, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 982 Telegraphic: by telephone [211790/40430/55 | 


PARIS, August 16, 1920 

Since I sent my telegram No. 979! to you this morning, asking, for my 
private information, what you would wish the French Government to do, 
M. Paléologue has been to see me, and has shown me a copy of a telegram 
which he has sent to M. de Fleuriau, making three suggestions for an 
‘amende’ on the part of the French Government.? 

He has asked me to tell him what else the French Government could do, 
and I really do not feel that I can say to him, as your telegram indicates,? that 
the initiative must come entirely from them, without making any suggestion 
as to what would be acceptable. 

Could you not telephone to me, giving me some declaration which I would 
ask the French Government to subscribe to, and which you could make 
public? 

Of course you would understand that it could not be of a character which 
they would consider humiliating; but I am sure they would go a very long 
way in order to secure close of present incident. 

Also please give me your answer with regard to Lord D’Abernon’s proposal 
(see my telegram No. 9784 and despatch No. 26175). 


1 This private telegram has not been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


2 See No. 447 below. 3 The reference is uncertain. 
* No. 436. 5 See No. 436, n. 3. 
No. 445 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 17, 9.50 a.m.) 
No. 574 Telegraphic [211855/4/56] 


HELSINGFORS, August 16, 1920, 4.20 p.m. 


Finnish Government are shortly furnishing me with full list of military 
material (? which) they consider essential to enable the country to withstand 
external attack and which they wish to purchase abroad. 

I understand that estimate made some time ago put probable cost at from 
800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 Finnish marks but this figure may have been 
somewhat reduced by subsequent purchases. 

Meanwhile, Minister for Foreign Affairs asks whether His Mayjesty’s 
Government could grant swift facilities to Finland to buy material in the 
United Kingdom and suggests the possibility of a loan for the purpose. His 
Excellency believes that specially favourable terms were given to Denikin, 
Poland, &c., and that in some cases ammunition, uniforms, &c., were sup- 
plied free of charge. 
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Matter is urgent as if once Finland were attacked, any material assistance 
which might be sent her might arrive too late.! 


1 Lord Hardinge minuted: ‘There would be no objection on our part to the Finns getting 
the arms elsewhere, but not here. 


H.’ 
The minute was initialed by Lord Curzon. 


No. 446 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 917 Telegraphic: by telephone [211790/40430/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1920, 7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 982.! 

I do not think that the three suggestions made by M. de Fleuriau,? which 
are little better than words, carry us much further. The only declarations of 
positive value that French Government could now make, would be promise 
to use their great influence with Poles to induce latter to accept reasonable 
terms of peace, and assurance that, if such terms are offered by Soviets, the 

French will not give any material assistance to Wrangel. 


1 No. 444. 2 See No. 447 below. 
No. 447 
Note from M. de Fleuriau to Earl Curzon 
[212067/40430/55] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 16 aout 1920 
Cher Lord Curzon, 


Je vous envoie sous ce pli copie des télégrammes' dont je vous ai donné 
rapidement connaissance tout a lheure et je saisis cette occasion de vous 
exprimer mes sentiments les plus sincérement dévoués. 


A. DE FLEURIAU 
1 Only the document printed below is attached to the filed copy. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 447 
Telegram from M. Millerand to M. de Fleuriau 


Copte PARIS, le 16 aout 1920 
Je ne réussis pas a comprendre sur quel argument Lord Curzon se fonde 
pour penser ‘que le Gouvernement de la République traite avec tndifférence la situation 


infiniment grave des rapports anglo-frangais et qu'il accepte de rompre I’ entente des deux 
pays a propos du Gouvernement du Général Wrangel’. 
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Toute notre attitude proteste contre une pareille interprétation. 

Je me suis prété, dans l’esprit le plus amical et le plus confiant, aux explica- 
tions que le Gouvernement britannique m’a demandeécs: je lui ai fourni les 
renseignements les plus détaillés afin de la [sic] mettre pleinement en mesure 
d’éclairer et de rassurer son opinion publique. 

A plusieurs reprises, j’ai constaté, comme Lord Curzon, la gravité du 
différend qui s’est produit entre les deux Gouvernements et me suis empressé 
de ratifier l’affirmation par laquelle Ambassadeur de Sa Majesté britan- 
nique a Paris et le Secrétaire Général de mon Département ont conclu leurs 
entretiens du 14 Aoit, a savoir ‘’impérieuse nécessité de trouver immediate- 
ment pour les deux Gouvernements alliés un terrain d’entente positif et 
pratique qui leur permette d’affirmer 4 nouveau leur entiére solidarité’.? 

Dans cet esprit de haute conciliation, j’ai instamment accepté en principe 
la suggestion émise par le délégué du Gouvernement britannique a Varsovie, 
Lord d’Abernon, et tendant a faciliter la solution pacifique du conflit russo- 
polonais en formulant par avance cette acceptation. J’al prouvé avec 
évidence mon intime désir d’apporter toute mon aide aux Gouvernements 
alliés. 

Si d’ailleurs, le Gouvernement britannique avait besoin d’une déclaration 
plus explicite encore pour donner tous apaisements au Parlement et a 
Popinion publique du Royaume-uni, je vous autorise a lui faire la déclaration 
suivante: 

1. La reconnaissance du Gouvernement du Général Wrangel n’implique 
dans l’esprit du Gouvernement de la République aucune modification des 
accords de Lympne. 

2. Cette reconnaissance n’entraine aucunement l’envoi de troupes fran- 
Gaises en Russie; elle n’est pas en corrélation avec le caractére des conditions 
de paix offertes par les Soviets et la [? a] Pologne; puisque, dés le 20 Juillet, 
Monsieur Millerand I’avait laissé pressentir a la Tribune de la Chambre des 
Députés. 

3. Le Gouvernement de la République non moins désireux que le 
Gouvernement britannique de rétablir la paix générale et de prévenir tout 
conflit nouveau, est plus ferme que jamais dans sa résolution de se concerter 
avec les Gouvernements alliés pour l’examen et le réglement de toutes les 
questions que souléve la crise actuelle de l’Europe orientale’. 

MILLERAND 


2 See No. 436. This formula was contained in M. Paléologue’s telegram of which a copy 


was transmitted to Lord Curzon in Lord Derby’s despatch No. 2617 of August 14, see 
No. 436, n. 3. 
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No. 448 


Note from M. Ciechanowski to Earl Curzon 
No. 4317 [211934/40430/55] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, August 16, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that I have been instructed by 
my Government to communicate to your Lordship the text of a note which 
has been handed by Prince Sapieha, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Poland, 
to H.M.’s Representative in Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
JoHN CIECHANOWSKI 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 448 
Note communicated by Prince Sapieha to Sir H. Rumbold' 


VARSOVIE, le 6 aoiit 1920 


Le Gouvernement Polonais, par sa note du 6 Juillet? a fait connaitre au 
Conseil Supréme qu'il était disposé a conclure la paix avec le Gouvernement 
Russe des Soviets. Dans la méme note le Gouvernement Polonais a attiré 
l’attention des Puissances Alliées sur le fait que si malgré son désir la Pologne 
était obligée de continuer la lutte, aide matérielle et morale des Alliés lui 
serait indispensable. 

Le Président du Conseil Grabski a eu l’occasion devant le Conseil Supréme 
a Spaa [sic] d’exposer personnellement la situation dans laquelle se trouvait la 
Pologne et de préciser le point de vue du Gouvernement Polonais.3 

A la suite des démarches précitées le Gouvernement britannique agissant 
d’accord avec ses Alliés a proposé a la date du 11 Juillet au Gouvernement 
des Soviets de conclure immédiatement un armistice avec la Pologne et de 
réunir a Londres une Conférence ayant pour but le rétablissement de la paix 
dans |’Europe Orientale.¢ En méme temps le Gouvernement Britannique 
faisait savoir au Gouvernement des Soviets, que si celui-ci malgré ses déclara- 
tions réitérées au sujet de la reconnaissance de l’indépendance de |’Etat 
Polonais continuait les hostilités sur le territoire méme de la République, 
le Gouvernement Britannique et ses Alliés se verraient obligés de porter 
assistance a la Pologne par tous les moyens en leur pouvoir. 

Le Gouvernement des Soviets, aprés avoir, sous différents prétextes, usé, de 
moyens dilatoires pour ajourner les négociations, en a enfin fixé l’ouverture 
au 30 Juillet. Le Gouvernement Polonais proteste encore une fois contre les 
allégations du Gouvernement des Soviets selon Iesquelles c’est 4 la Pologne 
qu’il faut attribuer cet atermoiement et ce renvoi au jo Juillet. 

On October 29 M. Ciechanowski informed Mr. Gregory that, owing to a misunder- 
standing, he had not, as his Government had intended, addressed this communication as 


a note sent to Lord Curzon in the name of the Polish Government. 
2 See Vol. VIII, No. 55, n. 3. 3 See ibid., Nos. 55 and 59. 4 See No. 320, n. 2. 
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Le Gouvernement Polonais a fait preuve de ses sentiments pacifiques en 
envoyant ses délégués au lieu et a la date indiquée [szc] par le Gouvernement 
des Soviets. 

Mais c’est seulement le 2 Aodt que les délégués bolchevistes déclarérent a 
notre Délégation ne pouvoir négocier l’armistice sans négocier en méme 
temps les préliminaires de la paix, et proposérent l’ouverture des pour- 
parlers de paix pour le 4 Aodt a Minsk, chose absolument irréalisable, vu 
Pimpossibilité technique de munir notre Délégation des pleins pouvoirs 
nécessaires pour Jes négociations de paix dans un délai aussi court que celui 
qui nous était offert par le Gouvernement des Soviets. 

D’autre part, la correspondance par télégraphe avec notre Délégation ne 
présente aucune sécurité, car rien n’autorise a penser que les autorités 
Sovictistes ne tronqueront pas le texte des dépéches, comme elles Pont fait 
déja pour le radiogramme de notre Délégation, malgré les assurances 4 nous 
données par écrit, que nos communications seraient intégralement transmises 
et sans aucune alteration. 

Il ressort nettement de ce qui précéde que le Gouvernement bolcheviste, 
par ses tergiversations continuelles, cherche a reculer autant que possible la 
date de la cessation des hostilités et désire par cela méme, d’un cété, créer 
une situation qui lui permette d’occuper une bonne partie du territoire 
polonais, et, d’autre, de faire croire aux Gouvernements des Puissances 
Alliées qu’il est superflu de porter a la Pologne le secours matériel promis, 
vu la conclusion imminente de l’armistice et de la paix. 

Le Gouvernement de la République Polonaise qui maintes fois a donné 
des preuves de sa volonté inébranlable de faire cesser l’inutile effusion de 
sang et d’arriver dans le plus bref délai possible a la conclusion d’une paix 
honorable, a décidé d’envoyer a Minsk une Délégation, malgré qu'il y ait 
des données permettant de douter cette fois-ci encore de la bonne foi du 
Gouvernement des Soviets. La station radiotél¢égraphique de Moscou a 
notamment refusé par trois fois d’accepter dans la nuit du 5 a 6 Aoat, dans 
la soirée du 6, et dans la nuit du 6 au 7, aux heures indiquées d’avance, la 
dépéche du Gouvernement Polonais notifiant au Gouvernement des Soviets 
notre intention d’entamer des négociations a Minsk. 

Voila prés d’un mois que les Gouvernements Alliés ont promis leur secours 
a la Pologne au moment oi les armées rouges opéraient encore sur la ligne 
du Niémen. Depuis elles ont avancé ses armées de plue de deux cents kilo- 
métres, ont occupé un vaste territoire purement polonais et se trouvent 
actuellement a 60 km. de Varsovie. 

Et, néanmoins voila prés d’un mois que le Gouvernement dcs Soviets tout 
disposé, prétend-il, a entrer en pourparlers, use des subterfuges a l’effet de les 
retarder, les éviter, tout en assurant chaque jour de ses bonnes intentions et 
cela uniquement en vue d’abuser les Puissances Alliées et de détourner et 
d’ajourner indéfiniment le secours promis. 

Pour tous ces motifs le Gouvernement Polonais déclare solennellement 
qu’il rejette sur le Gouvernement Russe des Soviets toute responsabilité pour 
la prolongation des hostilités. Il se permet en méme temps d’attirer ]’attention 
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de ses Grands Alliés sur les vraies intentions des bolchéviques qui rendent tout 
espoir de la paix absolument illusoire. 

La Pologne qui doit sa renaissance a la victoire des Puissances Alliées se 
voit aujourd’hui menacée dans son existence méme et, fermement décidée 
a lutter pour la sauvegarde de son indépendance, elle ne saurait méconnaitre 
la gravité de la situation et le danger qui menace non seulement sa propre 
liberté, mais l’ceuvre de justice, de liberté et de démocratie si péniblement 
accomplie par l’effort sublime des Grandes Puissances de ]’Occident. 

Le Gouvernement et le peuple Polonais attendent avec confiance la 
réalisation des engagements pris par leurs Alliés dans le cas ow la Pologne se 
verrait attaquée sur le territoire situé au dela de la ligne tracée dans la note 
du 11 Juillet, mais le Gouvernement ne saurait nier que l’aide promise pour 
étre efficace devrait étre immeédiate. 

L’aide matérielle et morale des Puissances Alliées accordée immédiate- 
ment trouvera la Pologne entiére debout, tandis que tout retard que les Puis- 
sances Alliées mettraient a secourir la Pologne, risquerait de compromettre 
non seulement l’existence de la République, mais la sécurité de 1’Europe 
entiére. 

E. SAPIEHA 


No. 449 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 17, 5 p.m.) 
No. 986 Telegraphic: by telephone [211958/40430/55 | 


PARIS, August 17, 1920 


I have seen M. Paléologue, who has received a letter from M. Millerand 
agreeing to the following formulae,' as expressing French policy :— 


‘Si le Gouvernement des Soviets offre a la Pologne des conditions de 
paix raisonnables, c’est-a-dire qui respectent pleinement son indépendance 
politique et son intégrité ethnique (ainsi qu’il a été spécifié a la Con- 
férence de Lympne) le Gouvernement de la République usera de toute 
son influence auprés du Gouvernement Polonais pour qu'il accepte ces 
conditions. 

‘Dans le cas ot une paix raisonnable aura été conclue entre la Pologne 
et le Gouvernement des Soviets, le Gouvernement de la République obser- 
vera a l’égard du Gouvernement du Général Wrangel la méme attitude 
que vis-a-vis du Gouvernement Polonais, c’est-a-dire qu’il lui conseillera 
d’accepter une paix raisonnable et lui donnera son appui militaire pour 


t Mr. R. H. Campbell noted on the file that on instructions from the Secretary of State 
he had telephoned to Lord Derby to say that ‘the reply to this telegram was anticipated by 
Lord Curzon’s No. 919 [No. 450 below], but that Lord Derby should make it clear to the 
French Government that His Majesty’s Government, since they cannot agree to these 
formulae, might have publicly to repudiate any share in them in the event of the French 
Government publishing them on their own account’. 
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résister aux attaques des Bolchéviques, sans d’ailleurs que cet appui puisse 
en aucun Cas se traduire par un envoi de troupes frangaises.’ 


They would like to publish them in tomorrow’s morning papers, prefaced 
as follows :—‘Les explications que les Gouvernements Frangais et Britannique 
ont échangées ces derniers jours sur les affaires de Pologne et de Russie ont 
amené le Gouvernement de la République a définir ainsi sa politique dans 
Europe orientale’, but would like first to receive some message from you 
saying you accept, and that the incident is closed. 

I am quite sure I shall fail to get any assurances which go further than 
those I now send you, and earnestly hope you can accept. 

If it is not possible for your answer to reach me by 6.30 this evening, 
nothing should be published in the English papers, since it would be too late 
to make communication to the French Press. 


No. 450 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 919 Telegraphic: by telephone [212000/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 17, 1920, 5.20 p.m. 


Your suggestions and draft formulas were considered by Cabinet this 
morning. While grateful to M. Paléologue for his friendly disposition, it was 
felt on the whole that attempt to find a form of words that would bridge over 
a gap that has a real existence is not likely to lead to satisfactory results. If, 
however, French Government on their own account were inclined to send 
a message to Poles of the character indicated in A.! it might have a useful 
effect upon the latter in the negotiations at Minsk. The Wrangel formula? 
did not appear to help matters. Please remind French that they have made 
no reply to strong views expressed by us with regard to their American 
answer. 


1 The reference is uncertain, but may be to No. 446. 
2 Presumably that suggested in No. 447. 3 See No. 438. 


No. 451 
Sir H. Rumbold (Posen) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 709 Telegraphic [211996/40430/55] 


POSEN, August 17, 1920, II.10 p.m. 
Following from Lord D’Abernon. 
Polish Commissioner at Danzig has received letter from Sir R. Tower 
saying that he cannot allow ships carrying munitions of war for Poland to 
enter port for fear of general strike. 
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Polish Government make most urgent demand that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do what is possible to deal with situation which is unfair to Poland 
and is contrary to treaty of Versailles." 


1 Lord Curzon, minuting on this telegram and on No. 442 above from Sir R. Tower, 
wrote: ‘Sir R. Tower does not say that he has refused to let the ships come. All he says to 
us is that he cannot forward the arms. Mr. Gregory [i.e. in a preceding minute] suggests 
that we should ask Lord Derby (who is leaving Paris) to bring any proposal we may have 
to make before the Council of Ambassadors (which is not sitting). 

‘But what proposal? 

“That Sir R. Tower should take over the port and railways? 

‘But with what forces? 

‘And who is to supply the Labour battalions? We have none. I should have thought that 
it was for the French to make the proposal. They will hear of it fast enough from the Poles 


and in that case they might supply the troops and the labour. 
C. 18/8.’ 


No. 452 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 990 Telegraphic [211964/40430/55] 


Very urgent PARIS, August 17, 1920, 11.20 p.m. 


I have seen Paléologue. He has given me assurance that message of 
character indicated in telegram to you! shall be repeated to French Minis- 
ter Warsaw. 

With regard to Wrangel, he is not able to make any further statement at 
present moment. 

With regard to American letter he has made to me the following state- 
ment: the American Note? was entirely unsolicited by French Government. 
In fact first account given was of entirely different character and correct 
version was only known to them after publication in the Press before being 
sent officially. American Counsellor called on him to ask Millerand’s opinion 
on note and latter gave reply published. It was not intended in any way to 
be unfriendly to Great Britain and was only an expression of concurrence by 
one ally with a view put forward by another ally and which they conceived 
they had a perfect nght to express. 

I propose meeting Mr. Lloyd George at Chantilly} tomorrow and travelling 
back to Paris with him. That will give me an hour in which he can give me 
any instructions. 


t i.e. No. 449. 

2 See No. 438, n. 1. 

3 Mr. Lloyd George was leaving London on August 18 for a holiday in Switzerland. He 
returned to 10 Downing Street on September 7. 
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No. 453 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 991 Telegraphic [211963/40430/55 | 


Very urgent. Very secret. PARIS, August 17, 1920, 11.25 p.m. 


Monsieur Paléologue has again been to see me after having again been in 
communication with Monsieur Millerand. Latter says that he cannot make 
any further statement of his policy other than that contained in my telegram 
No. 986! and under present circumstances is not willing to again telegraph 
substance of first statement to French Minister, Warsaw, seeing that it corre- 
sponds precisely with instructions he has already received and under which 
he is acting. Neither can he depart from policy stated with regard to Wrangel. 

As regards answer to American Note he fails to realize what you require 
of him. Although ready to speak with Soviet Government on commercial 
matters through commercial agents he never at any time agreed to deal with 
political matters directly or indirectly with Soviet Government. American 
Note, [? of] existence of which before it appeared in: newspapers he was 
entirely ignorant, expressed views which he and his government hold and 
he considers himself justified therefore when officially asked for his opinion 
by American Counsellor in stating his entire concurrence with contents. 
He has already through M. de Fleuriau begged Your Lordship to believe 
he did not think his statement could in any way be considered offensive to 
Great Britain and he had instructed M. de Fleuriau to assure you that he 
holds strongly now as he always has done to preservation of Anglo-French 
Entente. He begs therefore that you will not consider this note in any way 
vitiates that principle on which he has and always will work. 


1 No. 4409. 


No. 454 


Sir H. Rumbold (Posen) to Earl Curzon 


No. 527 [212519/67181/59] 
POSEN, August 17, 1920 
My Lord, 

Colonel Tallents was good enough to repeat to me the telegram No. 297'of 
the 12th instant,! in which he informed Your Lordship that, according to 
the Lettish Minister for Foreign Affairs, the slow progress made by the Baltic 
Conference was largely due to the attitude of M. Wasilewski, the chief Polish 
delegate, towards Lithuania. 

I thought that it would be as well for me to call the attention of the Polish 
Government to this matter and I have the honour to transmit to Your Lord- 
ship herewith a copy of a letter which I have addressed to the Director of the 


1 Not printed. 
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Political Department, pointing out what a bad impression it is bound to 
create abroad if the Polish Government continues to maintain an intran- 
sigent attitude towards Lithuania now that the Government of that country 
has on its side given proof of a more conciliatory spirit.? 
I have, &c., 
H. RumMBOLpD 


2 Lord Curzon replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 416 of August 27 (not printed), 
fully approving Sir H. Rumbold’s action. 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 454 
Sir H. Rumbold (Posen) to M. d’Okenckt, Polish Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


. POSEN, August 17, 1920 
Dear M. d’Okencki, 

I have recently received information to the effect that the Baltic Conference 
at Riga is only making slow progress and, I am sorry to add, this state of 
things is attributed mainly to the attitude of M. Wasilewski towards Lithu- 
ania. My information goes to show that on this occasion Lithuania, in 
contrast to her attitude at the Helsingfors Conference in January, has mani- 
fested a readiness to meet Poland on friendly terms directly the latter aban- 
dons her imperialist claims. 

I do not of course wish to interfere in any way in what does not concern 
me, but it is obviously so important at the present moment for Poland to be 
on good terms with her neighbours that I have thought it well to draw your 
attention to the above information which has reached me from an excellent 
source. Ever since I have been in this country Polish-Lithuanian relations 
have been in a bad state and the Polish Government has consistently attri- 
buted this to the intransigent attitude of the Lithuanian Government. For 
the present I do not wish to go into the rights and wrongs of the case in the 
past, but even supposing that the Lithuanian Government has up to now 
been principally to blame, surely it would be advisable for Poland to take 
advantage of the present change in the Lithuanian attitude? I am sure you 
will realise what a bad effect it is bound to produce abroad if Poland, after 
asserting steadily for months that she was perfectly ready to adopt a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Lithuania provided the latter took the first step, 
now refuses to make any concession at all in spite of the fact that Lithuania 
has given unmistakable proofs of goodwill. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 455 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25) 
No. 260 [212788/16086/56 | 


HELSINGFORS, August 17, 1920 
My Lord, 

The announcement made to me on August 11th by Dr. Holsti that the 
text of the armistice terms negotiated at Dorpat had actually been decided 
upon and that the Armistice would be signed before the end of the week! came 
somewhat as a surprise, for I had constantly urged His Excellency to use 
every means in his power to protract the negotiations and although he had 
warned me that he would be unable to do this indefinitely (see my telegram 
No. 546 of July 23rd?) and had explained fully the party difficulties in which 
the Government found themselves involved (see my despatch No. 240 of 
July 29th3) he had never hinted that the final decision was so imminent. 

My French Colleague 1s much perturbed by the conclusion of the Armistice 
and stated that it had been suggested to him that the rapidity of the final 
stages of the negotiations at Dorpat might be due to German pressure here. 
I see no ground, however, for suspecting any direct German intervention. 
The difficult position of the Government over the peace question was notori- 
ous; personal attacks against Dr. Holsti in which he was accused of being the 
sole obstacle to peace had lately appeared in the press and when it was found 
that the Soviet delegates at Dorpat were abandoning one after another 
claims which they had contested for weeks and were willing to concede terms 
unexpectedly favourable to Finland, the Finnish Government seized their 
opportunity and accepted them. 

The attitude of the Soviet delegates at Dorpat is perhaps more difficult to 
account for, but, judging from the terms of the Armistice as finally concluded, 
I think there can be little doubt that they were at least in some measure 
swayed by the arrival of His Majesty’s ships in Finnish waters and by the 
impression which this had created at Petrograd and Moscow. 

My French Colleague points out that the step from armistice to definite 
peace is a short one and believes that the Finnish Government will take it in 
the very near future. But this, I think, will depend upon the development of 
events in the next few days. 

I have, &c., 
GerorGE KIpDsTON 


1 See No. 415. 2 No. 346. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 456 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 7.90 p.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [212070/40430/55 | 


DANZIG, August 18, 1920, 11.45 a.m. 


Foreign Affairs [? Committee of] Constituent Assembly have passed 
a resolution asking me to declare neutrality of Danzig in Russo-Polish war. 
Repeated to Paris. | 


No. 457 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 6 p.m.) 
No. 994 Telegraphic: by telephone [212141/40430/55 | 


PARIS, August 18, 1920 
I have seen Prime Minister who is unwilling to agree to any announcement 
with regard to dispute. He considers it unnecessary for me to remain here 
at present, and thinks perhaps best solution would be for me to say, ‘that all 
I can say is, I have been given leave to go to England on Sunday’. Have you 
any objection? If none, I should like to be able to say this to press tonight. 
I should only be away ten days at outside, but will go entirely by your wishes 
and could return earlier.? 
1 August 22, 1920. 


2 Lord Curzon’s assent to Lord Derby’s proposal was communicated to Paris by 
telephone. 


No. 458 


Sir H. Rumbold (Posen) to Earl Curzon (Received August 19, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 713 Telegraphic [212118]40430/55 | 


POSEN, August 18, 1920, 6.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 662! and Sir R. Tower’s telegram of August 8th? repeated 
to you. 

Chief of the General Staff has communicated to me a despatch received 
from General Borowski at Danzig who maintains that it will not be possible 
to secure passage by Danzig of munitions of war destined for Poland unless 
Allies take necessary steps and support them with adequate forces. According 
to him attitude of workmen there is frankly hostile so that as Polish autho- 
rities have no executive power no transport of munitions of war can take 
place via Danzig unless Allied assistance is given. It would not relieve 
matters to unload at some point on the bay of Puck as munitions of war 
would none the less have to pass through Danzig territory. 

™ No. 400. 2 No. 404. 
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No. 459 


Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received August 19, 5 p.m.) 
No. 348 Telegraphic [212242/207846/38 | 


ROME, August 18, 1920, 8.20 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me yesterday that he agrecd entirely with 
all that Mr. Bonar Law had said in the House of Commons about Poland.! 
He strongly condemned French recognition of General Wrangel as well as 
terms of American Note. He did not quite understand why United States 
Government had addressed that Note to Italian Ambassador? merely because 
latter had some time ago enquired what were their views with regard to 
resumption of trade with Russia. He was also surprised that President of 
United States should have gone back on all that he had formerly said and 
had now denied right of self-determination to Esthonia and other small 
States. 

He did not see what measures we could possibly take to defend Poland’s 
independence should Bolsheviks fail to respect it. 

He was most anxious to conform his attitude to that of (? His Majesty’s) 
Government but he was strongly opposed to a blockade as he did not believe 
it would be possible to render it really effective while it would enable 
Bolsheviks to lay on Allies all the blame for economic chaos which they have 
created in Russia. 

Referring to approaching arrival of M. Vorofsk [stc] the Bolshevik repre- 
sentative mentioned in my telegram No. 332,3 His Excellency said that food 
question in Italy might assume alarming proportions next winter. He was 
therefore initiating these negotiations more with object of satisfying public 
that Government was doing all they [sic] could to obtain grain from Russia 
than in hope that they would yield any practical results. 


1 The reference is presumably to Mr. Bonar Law’s statement of August 16: see 133 H.C. 
Deb. 5 s., cols. 665-8. 

2 See No. 438, n. 1. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of August 7 reported the speech by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Italian Chamber on August 6 in which Count Sforza had mentioned that 
M. Vorovsky was expected in Italy shortly as an agent of the Soviet Government for the 
development of Italo-Russian economic relations. 


No. 460 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 997 Telegraphic: by telephone [212072/40430/55 | 
PARIS, August 18, 1920 


Reuters inform me that Minister for Foreign Affairs has given out to 
the press that the French Government are making a vigorous protest to His 
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Majesty’s Government regarding the conduct of Sir R. Tower. ‘Holding up 
French munitions for Poland at Danzig’. 

I would be grateful if you would inform me whether you desire any action 
on my part. 


No. 461 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received August 19, 9 a.m.) 


No. 486 Telegraphic [212073/40430/55] 

BERLIN, August 18, 1920! 
German Press report from KGnigsberg states Commander of Russian 
troops in Soldau has instituted local administration excluding all Polish 
elements. He declared he had received wireless order from Moscow to 
transfer Soldau region to German inhabitants for maintenance of order; that 
Soviet system would not be introduced as it was against wish of majority of 
population: frontier of 1919 would be restored and Poland would cease to 
exist: Warsaw would be occupied for five years by Russian troops and then 
re-incorporated in Russia: Russian troops would occupy Corridor but not 

Danzig except in cases of breaches of neutrality. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 


No. 462 


Earl Curzon to His Majesty's Representatives at Riga, Berlin, Prague, 
Belgrade, Sofia, Helsingfors, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Constantinople, 
and Teheran 


No. 247! Telegraphic [211229/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 19, 1920, 5 p.m. 


(Riga only.) Your telegram No. 280.? 

On August roth His Majesty’s Government communicated to Sir H. 
Rumbold the Bolshevik peace terms which had been transmitted through 
Monsieur Kameneff.3 At the same time Sir H. Rumbold was instructed to 
inform the Polish Government that His Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that provided these terms were bona fide offered at Minsk, and that 


1 No. 247 to Riga, No. 273 to Berlin, No. 134 to Prague, No. 164 to Belgrade, No. 66 to 
Sofia, No. 203 to Helsingfors, No. 224 to Vienna, No. 248 to Budapest, No. 232 to Bucharest, 
No. 768 to Constantinople, No. 434 to Teheran. 

2 Of August 6, not printed. In it Col. Tallents had asked to be informed of Polish de- 
velopments, since telegraphic communication between Riga and Warsaw had virtually 
ceased, 

3 No. 411. 
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no substantial addition was made to them they would appear to leave the 
independence of Poland within her ethnographical frontiers unimpaired and 
to present a negotiable basis for an armistice. It was added that the British 
Government could not assume the responsibility of taking hostile action 
against Russia if the conditions now offered in their general substance were 
refused.3 

Simultaneously the terms were communicated to the French Government 
with an expression of British views. Since then the situation has been much 
complicated by wholly unexpected action of the French Government in 
suddenly according de facto recognition to General Wrangel’s Government. 
At the same time the French Minister in Warsaw informed the Polish Govern- 
ment that he was unable to support Sir H. Rumbold’s démarche, and added 
in conversation with Prince Sapieha that, in the opinion of the French 
Government, the terms of peace proposed by the Bolsheviks were absolutely 
unacceptable. The French Foreign Office have now qualified this report 
by stating that their representative in Warsaw was only instructed to make 
a general statement that the French Government counted on the Polish 
Government ‘only to accept conditions of peace assuring the independence 
of Poland within new ethnographical frontiers as indicated in the Franco- 
British Declaration of August gth’.4 

At present future developments in Warsaw are most difficult to forecast 
while the advance of the Soviet troops continues. Polish delegates were 
received at the Russian outposts on the morning of the 14th instant and 
proceeded to Minsk. Sir H. Rumbold has again urged the Polish Govern- 
ment not to reject any reasonable or acceptable peace proposal. 


+ See No. 436. 


No. 463 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 20, 1.45 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic (212321/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 19, 1920, 9.50 p.m. 

Following from Lord D’Abernon :— 

Military position here is as follows: since Polish counter-offensive which 
began on August 16 situation has been completely reversed. Enemy who had 
advanced almost to gates of Warsaw has been thrown back in disorder behind 
the Narew and the Bug with loss of many thousands of prisoners. Pursuit 1s 
continuing. 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Prague, Danzig, Bucharest, Berlin and Riga for 
Posen. 
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No. 464 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 20, 1 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [212322/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 19, 1920! 

Following from Lord D’Abernon. 

From a perusal of English Press I gather the idea prevails that the Poles 
are not willing to make peace except upon extravagant terms. The real 
tendency is the opposite. With a decisive battle in full swing it is futile for 
diplomacy to intervene but my personal impression confirmed by a conversa- 
tion with Prince Sapieha is that even after a complete victory Poland would 
not be unreasonable and desires above everything a durable peace safe- 
guarding her independence and security. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 


No. 465 


Note from the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon (Received August 20) 


No. 4362 [212324/40430/55] 
LONDON, August 19, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to refer to the representations which I made personally 
at the Foreign Office yesterday concerning the decision taken by Sir Reginald 
Tower, High Commissioner of Danzig, of refusing admission to the Port of 
Danzig of ships carrying war material and munitions for Poland. 

I am instructed by my Government to place this matter before Your 
Lordship. 

As stated in Article 104 of the Treaty of Peace, signed at Versailles on 
June 28th 1919, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have under- 
taken: ‘to ensure to Poland without any restriction the free use and service 
of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves and other works within the territory 
of the Free City, necessary for Polish imports and exports’. The measures 
taken by the High Commissioner of Danzig would appear to be in contra- 
diction with this clause of the Treaty. 

In view of this fact I have the honour to request Your Lordship’s inter- 
vention regarding the decision taken by Sir Reginald Tower, with the aim 
of re-establishing without delay the normal transport of war material and 
munitions to Poland. 

I beg leave to draw Your Lordship’s attention to the importance of an 
uninterrupted transport of supplies necessary to Poland for her defence, and 
to the danger which may result from any delay in the supply of war material 
and munitions. 


1 No record of these representations has been traced in Foreign Office archives. Cf. 
No. 451. 
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I have the honour to express my confidence that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take all measures necessary to ensure an immediate re-establish- 
ment of the facilities of transport to Poland through Danzig in accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles. 

I have, &c., 
JouNn CIECHANOWSKI 


No. 466 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21, 10.5 a.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [212378/195749/55 | 


DANZIG, August 20, 1920, 10.30 a.m. 
My despatch No. 1o1 of April 2grd.! 
Provisional treaty between Danzig and Poland of April 22nd? has been pro- 
longed in agreement with Polish Government. 
Council of Ambassadors informed. 


2 Not printed. 2 See No. 252, n. I. 


No. 467 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21, 9.20 a.m.) 
No. 40 Telegraphic (212377/40430/55] 


Urgent DANZIG, August 20, 19 0, 2 p.m. 

Lord Derby’s telegram to Foreign Office No. ggo'. . .? 

Situation described in my telegram No. 363 is becoming more acute. 

Dock labourers maintain resolute refusal to handle munitions of war. 
Agitation against Poles has gained strength in last few days. 

A number of Poles returning from United States via Danzig have been 
held up here. Leaders of railway employees refuse to allow men of military 
age to leave here. In case of attempt being made by them general strike will 
be declared and threat of destruction of railway line is openly mentioned. 

No ship is at present in port with munitions of war but s.s. ‘Juno’ is ex- 
pected. 

In view of assured opposition to unloading I informed Polish Commissioner 
General that ‘Juno’ must for sake of safety remain outside. By no other 
means can serious riots be averted. If view of French Government is to take 
effect in the sense of ships entering port and being unloaded by Polish labour 

! Probably an error for No. 999 of August 19 (not printed), in which Lord Derby reported 
French reactions to the hold-up at Danzig and asked for instructions. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 No. 442. 
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(which would be followed by immediate bloodshed) I am convinced that 
Martial law must be proclaimed. 

Otherwise it is impracticable to use Danzig as means of supplying Poland 
with men or munitions of war. 

Martial law can only be established for this purpose by very strong 
reinforcements to garrison which in opinion of Director of Military Opera- 
tions, War Office, now at Warsaw, amounts to 16 British battalions includ- 
ing technical personnel for dockyard and railway. This opinion is shared by 
General Haking. 

Proposed reinforcements from Memel would have no effect here. 

I await decision of allied powers. 

Repeated to Paris. 

+ See No. 468 below. 


No. 468 


Record by Lord Hardinge of a conversation with the French Chargé d’ Affaires 
[212685/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 20, 1920 


The French Chargé d’Affaires called this afternoon and handed me two 
documents! which I attach herewith. 

The first is a representation against the action of Sir Reginald Tower in 
opposing the entry into the port of Danzig of ships containing war material, 
until he had received further instructions on this subject. The French 
Government points out that, according to the Treaty of Versailles, Poland 
is charged with the conduct of the external affairs of the Free City of Danzig, 
and that it is for the Polish Government, and not the High Commissioner, 
to decide as to the neutrality of the Free City. Further, that the Treaty 
assures to Poland free transit across the territory of the Free City, and that 
Sir Reginald Tower’s action imposed an illegal restriction upon such transit. 
The French Government asked further that we should send Sir Reginald 
Tower instructions to modify his attitude, adding that a French cruiser will 
arrive in two or three days at Danzig with another ship bringing munitions 
of war. I explained to Monsieur de Fleuriau that the attitude of Sir Reginald 
Tower was quite easy to understand. He is acting there as a Mandatory of 
the Allies, and is responsible for the administration and the maintenance 
of order in the Free City. He realises, probably rightly, that, in the event 
of ships with munitions coming into the harbour and attempts being made 
to disembark war material, order will be disturbed and riots will probably 
follow. Not having sufficient troops in the City, he came to the conclusion 
that the only way to avert this undesirable development would be to pro- 
hibit the ships from entering the harbour until he received further instruc- 
tions. I pointed out to Monsieur de Fleuriau that it was not for us nor the 

? Not printed. 
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French Government to give instructions to Sir Reginald Tower, but that 
orders can only emanate from the Supreme Council or the Conference of 
Ambassadors. He agreed, and said that he would inform Monsieur Millerand 
of his opinion that the Conference of Ambassadors should re-assemble at 
once. As regards the main question, I told Monsieur de Fleuriau that I had 
received your? instructions to express the opinion that Sir Reginald Tower 
could have done nothing else, but that if the French Government like to find 
the troops and the labour force required to unload the arms, you could see 
no objection to such a course, but that it would probably mean a conflict 
with the labour population of Danzig. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau at once said that this view tallies with the contents 
of the second note which he handed to me, to the effect that in order to 
maintain order in the City of Danzig, the French Government were ready 
to order a force of about 400 men stationed at Memel to proceed to Danzig 
to keep order and to assure the transit of the war material to Poland. His 
instructions were to ask whether the British Government would authorise 
the despatch of this force, in which case instructions would be sent at once. 
I remarked to Monsieur de Fleuriau that after what I had told him of your 
opinion, there could be no doubt that you would raise no objection to the 
despatch of these troops. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau was further instructed to say that the presence of 
some British warships in the harbour of Danzig would probably produce 
a good effect on the population. To this I replied that, although I was not 
sure, I believed that a British vessel is already there.3 

H. 


2 i.e. Lord Curzon, for whom this record was prepared. 
3 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I fully agree. C.’ 


No. 469 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 


No. 528 [213071/40430/55] 
WARSAW, August 21, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of an 
interesting despatch! which Sir Percy Loraine addressed to me during my 
absence at Posen, recording a long conversation he had had with Prince 
Sapieha with regard to the policy to be pursued by Poland in the matter of 
peace with Soviet Russia. 

According to this despatch Prince Sapieha seems to think that the de facto 
recognition of General Wrangel’s Government by France will necessarily 
mean that the policy of Great Britain and France with regard to the advice 
to be given to Poland will differ. Great Britain will be in favour of Poland 


1 Not printed. The despatch was dated August 15 and the conversation which it reported 
took place that morning. 
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making an immediate peace with Soviet Russia, whereas France may, in his 
opinion, advise the Poles to pursue their military advantage to the end. I 
should mention here that before my departure for Posen Prince Sapieha 
asked me whether the de facto recognition of General Wrangel’s Government 
by the French Government ought to be taken into account by the Polish 
Government in their negotiations with the Soviet Government. I advised 
him not to pay any attention to the de facto recognition of General Wrangel’s 
Government by the French Government but exclusively to be guided by 
Poland’s interests and to concentrate on obtaining an immediate peace with 
the Soviet Government. 

Prince Sapieha informed me yesterday that the Polish Government would 
not take the de facto recognition of General Wrangel’s Government into 
account in their negotiations with the Soviet Government. 

Your Lordship will notice Prince Sapieha’s statement that he will never 
forget that France had declined altogether to acquiesce in the proposed 
Soviet terms. This statement corroborates the information which I had 
conveyed in two or three telegrams to the effect that the special French 
Ambassador had not concealed from Prince Sapieha that, in his opinion, the 
Soviet armistice terms were unacceptable. 

But whilst laying stress on the material and moral assistance given to the 
Polish Government by the French Government during the present crisis, 
Prince Sapieha also says that the attitude of France towards Poland had 
become perceptibly cooler ever since the question arose in the Spring of 
concluding peace with the Soviet Government. This alleged coolness on the 
part of France can I think be explained in a different sense. The present 
French Minister and also his predecessor are very sensible men, and realised 
the folly which the Poles committed in advancing into the Ukraine and 
taking Kiev. Monsieur de Panafieu has held straight language to the Polish 
Government on various occasions. If his action had been backed by that of 
the Head of the French Military Mission, who should have resigned rather 
than allow the Poles to embark on their Ukrainian adventure, Poland might 
have had a chance of being spared the recent disasters. 

Prince Sapieha’s idea would seem to be the holding of an Interallied Con- 
ference at which the Poles should receive an indication of the policy which 
they are expected to pursue. This idea would seem to be a waste of time. 
The Poles have always said that they would make peace directly the military 
situation had improved. They have now repulsed the Bolsheviks in front of 
Warsaw and are engaged in pushing them back to the frontiers of ethno- 
graphical Poland. They have still to clean up the military situation in the 
north and get control of the railway from Brest-Litovsk to Bialystok. These 
operations may well be completed within the next few days or at the latest 
by the end of the month and then the Polish Delegation will be able to 
conduct negotiations at Minsk at least on a footing of equality. An imme- 
diate peace would square with the wishes of His Majesty’s Government as 
also with the urgent needs of this country. 

2 See No. 425 and No. 428, n. 2. 
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To conclude, I presume that what is in Prince Sapieha’s mind is that the 
Polish Government realise that they have been extremely foolish in the past 
and that they want now to be told definitely in identical terms by England 
and France that they must make an immediate peace with the Soviet Govern- 
ment which will safeguard the independence and the integrity of ethno- 
graphical Poland. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 470 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 529 [213070/40430/55] 
WARSAW, August 21, 1920 
My Lord, 

The Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs in the course of conversation with 
Sir Percy Loraine on the 1oth instant referred to the Danzig question and 
said that he had ascertained definitely that it was true that no further ships 
carrying munitions for Poland were to be allowed to enter the port of 
Danzig :—This was due to the attitude of Danzig labour, and was confirmed 
by the City Council, which had issued a kind of declaration of neutrality in 
the present hostilities on the part of the Free City. Thus Sir Reginald Tower 
had been compelled to acquiesce in warning off the munitions ships and had, 
His Excellency was informed, referred the matter to Paris for instructions. 

Prince Sapieha said that he quite understood the reasons for which it was 
undesirable, if not impossible, to employ allied forces in Danzig to coerce 
the inhabitants of that town into admitting and forwarding munitions for 
Poland. The situation which arose, however, in fact was that the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles which assured to Poland the free use and service 
of the port of Danzig, as well as the principle enunciated by President Wilson 
and ensued [sic] by the Conference of securing to Poland free access to the 
sea, had been completely frustrated. If therefore the Allies were unable 
themselves to ensure to Poland the benefits of the Treaty of which they were 
the signatories, it was only logical that they should empower Poland to take 
the necessary steps to secure her free communications with the sea. He there- 
fore proposed, and said so quite frankly, when the question of the Danzig- 
Polish treaty came up for consideration on October 5th, to draw attention 
to these facts and to put forward a solution which, while securing to Poland 
the benefits of the treaty would nevertheless be in strict accordance with its 
provisions. This would be the power to send sufficient military forces to 
occupy Danzig, say one division, merely to secure the unmolested labour of 
Polish workmen in discharging and forwarding war material, etc. required 
by the Polish Government. The permission would be requested for a limited 
time, say two or three months, during which he was convinced that the’ 
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matter would be satisfactorily settled. The troops would be specially picked 
ones and would not be permitted to interfere in the slightest degree in the 
administration. He would readily permit the Danzigers to run the port of 
Danzig—they would indeed probably do it much better than Poland. He 
would grant that Danzig should become in fact a free State so long as it was 
in alliance with Poland and bound by a Customs Union and provided that 
Poland had the right to send a military force in order to maintain her com- 
munications with the sea. The relations which Hamburg as a free city had 
had with Germany appeared to him a proper analogy. 
I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to Sir Reginald Tower. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 471 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 24, 10 a.m.) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [212628/40430/55] 


DANZIG, August 23, 1920, 2 p.m. 

Munitions of War at Danzig. 

Captain of the French Cruiser ‘Gueydon’ arrived yesterday with 400 tons 
of rifles and ammunition for Poland. 

These were ordered at instance of General Weygand and sent on board 
man-of-war by Minister of Marine by order of Marshal Foch. Orders were 
to proceed with all speed to Danzig and to land munitions. 

Captain was instructed by a telegram which reached him at sea, to put 
himself in touch with Commanding Officer of French troops here with a 
view to obtaining necessary support. I pointed out that entire question was 
now before Allied Powers and that I was anxious not to risk precipitating 
serious trouble in port pending instructions in reply to my telegrams to 
London and Paris. 

He answered that he must obey orders and discharge munitions of war. 
I said that this meant taking whole responsibility on shoulders of French. 

He stated his crew would unload ship and he proposed that French troops 
at Danzig would guard barges by river to Poland. Similar action would be 
taken on arrival of second French steamer with munitions—expected im- 
mediately. I told him that if strike or other disturbances occur as a conse- 
quence of French action I should have to declare Martial Law in Danzig’ 
and hand over command to General Haking. In this case both French ships 
in port would be under orders of British General. 

General Haking demurs strongly on Military grounds to proposed French 
action. 

We are to see French Captain together today. 

Repeated to Paris. 
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No. 472 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 23, 9.10 p.m.) 
No. 743 Telegraphic [2125884043055] 


WARSAW, August 23, 1920, 3.30 p.m. 

Following from Lord d’Abernon. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Very few commissaries or Chinese have been captured: former have a 
strong propensity to escape to Germany, latter usually commit suicide. 

While commissaries are disposed to find a spiritual ‘home’ in German 
territory there is a marked aversion among Russian rank and file to follow 
them there. It would be natural bolt-hole for troops in their position, but 
for some reason or another they do not have recourse to it willingly. 


1 This telegram (not printed) of August 23 gave some particulars of Soviet Russian 
prisoners captured by the Poles. 


No. 473 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 24, 9 a.m.) 
No. 747 Telegraphic [212629/188296/55] 


Urgent WARSAW, August 23, 1920, 8.40 p.m. 


Following from Lord d’Abernon:— 

I have read Sir R. Tower’s despatch [No.] 166 of August roth.! 

I admit [? submit] that in view of recent circumstances the demand that 
borders of Danzig should be increased is a most astonishing example of 
impudence. 

There is no practical dispute about the facts. The Danzig population 
or large sections of it have entered into notorious relations with Bolsheviks 
and have in collusion with them openly defied Treaty of Versailles and have 
prevented important provisions of that Treaty being carried out because 
their execution would be disagreeable or injurious to their Bolshevik allies. 
I am not concerned to defend provisions of Treaty of Versailles but if such 
wilful violation of its clauses is to be permitted without protest and without 
correction the whole basis of legality in this part of the world becomes 
menaced. It is possible that some modification of present régime at Danzig 
may be desirable but that this should be brought about by a hold-up on the 
part of Socialistic workmen in league with Bolsheviks is a very dangerous 
thing to allow. 

In above observations I have not mentioned feelings of Poles on this 
subject. They express the view that present circumstances are unfair to them 
and direct infringement of their legal rights. I confess I find it difficult to 
advise an adequate reply. 


1 No. 413. 
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No. 474 


Mr. Lloyd George (Lucerne) to Mr. Balfour' (Recewved August 24)? 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [212632/40430/55] 


LUCERNE, August 23, 19207 

Following telegram repeated Lord D’Abernon, Warsaw and Lord Derby, 
Paris. 

Begins :— 

Please see my ‘en clair’ telegram of even date? on the subject of Danzig 
sent direct to Paris in order to save time and repeated to Warsaw. You will 
remember that at the Peace Conference the Poles claimed Danzig and the 
arrangement in the Treaty was only agreed to on the distinct understanding 
as provided in Article 104 of the Treaty that Poland should be insured with- 
out any restrictions the free use and service of the whole of the Port and the 
waterways and railways connecting it with Poland. Should be glad if you 
would communicate with the Admiralty with a view to the presence of a 
suitable naval force at Danzig and the issue of appropriate instructions. 

1 Lord President of the Council, acting Foreign Secretary during the absence of Lord 
Curzon. 


2 The times of despatch and receipt of this telegram are not recorded. 
3 Printed in Vol. VIII as appendix 2 to No. 89. 


No. 475 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 24, 3 p.m.) 
| No. 1020 Telegraphic [212712/40430/55] 


PARIS, August 24, 1920, 1.25 p.m. 

The Prime Minister’s telegram of last night which was repeated to Mr. 
Balfour respecting Danzig. 

French Government entirely concur in proposed instructions to High 
Commissioner and steps are being taken to secure agreement of Japanese and 
Italian representatives on Ambassadors’ Council with view to immediate 
despatch of instructions on behalf of all Allies. 

French Government undertook to telegraph to their representative at 
Washington to invite American co-operation in manner suggested. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Prime Minister informed. 


™ See No. 474, n. 3. 
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No. 476 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [212901/188296/55 | 


DANZIG, August 24, 1920, 3 p.m. 


Situation in Dantzig is becoming steadily worse. 

Polish returning immigrants are being held up on the ground of their 
being of military age. Some Poles coming northward with destination to 
Polish territory have been turned back to-day. Federation of Dantzig railway 
employees threatened to destroy line and station. 

Captain of French cruiser insists on necessity of receiving [unloading] 
munitions at once. 

Labour demonstration is also threatening. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 477 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 9 a.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [212723/40430/55 | 
DANZIG, August 24, 1920, 3 a.m.! 


Polish Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs has been here last few days. 

He advises me to make a public statement to the effect that Constituent 
Assembly in passing resolution as to Neutrality of Danzig? was acting ultra- 
vires. 

I told him that I had not even acknowledged receipt of resolution. I had 
limited myself to telling President of Danzig Provisional Council that I had 
received the resolution but was obviously precluded from giving effect to it. 

Would it be desirable that I should make any public statement to appease 
Polish opinion? 

Polish Commissioner General has to-day sent me protest of his Govern- 
ment against resolution as infringing the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of 
Peace.3 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 It seems probable that this telegram was despatched at 3 p.m. 

2 See No. 456. 

3 A note of protest (not printed) dated August 23 was also sent to Lord Curzon by the 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires in London. 
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No. 478 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 5 p.m.) 
No. 114 Telegraphic [212845/67181/59| 


KOVNO, August 24, 1920, 5.32 p.m. 

Lithuanians will occupy Vilna August 24. 

A telegram is being sent to Moscow stating that this is not a hostile act but 
a military necessity to prevent Lithuanian territory falling into Polish hands. 

Polish Delegation is coming to Kovno from Warsaw to discuss military 
and political questions. Lithuanian Government has decided to notify 
Polish Government that they intend to take up line of second (? stage) of 
(? evacuation) as detailed in my telegram No. 107! and defend it if necessary. 
Remainder of Lithuanian territory including Grodno will not be occupied 
at present as time is too short in view of fact that Bialystock is already in 
hands of Poles. 

The 15th Russian Army near Augustovo asked to be disarmed and in- 
terned. 

Lithuanians agree to disarm but not to intern these troops who will retire 
unarmed through Southern part of Lithuania. 

In reply to Lithuanian protest reported in my telegram No. 1132 Tchi- 
tcherin states that all difficulties will be solved if countries are mutually 
(? represented) in each other . . .3 and proposes Axelrod‘ as Bolshevik emis- 
sary to Lithuania. 

Repeated to Copenhagen, Warsaw, Riga and Reval. 


1 Of August 5, not printed. It reported that the Soviet forces proposed to evacuate 
Lithuania in three stages, the second stage being the line of Smorgon—Oschmiana-Marcin- 
kance. 

2 Of August 21, not printed. The protest was against robberies and plundering by the 
withdrawing Soviet troops. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

* A former member of the Inner Council of the Soviet Russian People’s Commissars. 
See also No. 540 below. 


No. 479 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 24, 9 p.m.) 
No. roz1 Telegraphic [212718/40430/55| 


Very urgent PARIS, August 24, 1920, 5.35 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
I have informed Sir R. Tower of contemplated instructions to him.2 
Secretary-General Ministry Foreign Affairs stated that a telegram will 
be sent to French Consul General at Danzig informing him that French 


? No. 475. 2 See No. 480 below. 
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Government were in full accord with sense of proposed instructions to High 
Commissioner. 

French Government were inclined to think that display of Allied unity 
will suffice to overcome opposition at Danzig and that it will be unnecessary 
to send more troops than are at present in the town together with half bat- 
talion of French troops which I understand are now on their way there from 
Memel. They asked whether His Majesty’s Government will be prepared 
to send more ships if required.3 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


3 According to a minute on this file by Mr. Gregory, dated August 25, ‘at present three 
cruisers and six destroyers are to be sent’. 


No. 480 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 9.15 a.m.) 
No. 1022 Telegraphic [212722/40430/55 | 


Urgent PARIS, August 24, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 


Following sent to-day to Warsaw:—! 

Following from President of the Conference of Ambassadors :— 

The Allied Governments have carefully examined question of transmission 
of war material through Danzig. In adopting clauses of Versailles Treaty 
dealing with Danzig, the Allied Powers intended above all to ensure to 
Poland without any restriction free use and service of port and its com- 
munications for both Polish imports and exports. 

The Powers consider themselves bound to secure fair treatment to Poland 
in this respect. 

It was only on that condition that freedom of Danzig was secured. On the 
other hand, Powers hold that freedom of port is essential to the very existence 
of Poland. 

In name therefore of Conference of Ambassadors, I have the honour to 
Invite you to make every effort to secure to Poland complete liberty of 
transit provided for in Article 104 of Treaty of Versailles. 

The Powers consider, moreover, that to render this guarantee really 
effective you should do your utmost to prevent any infringement of this 
liberty. More especially if Danzig dockers refuse to unload ships and convey 
war material to Poland, you should employ any available labour under 
protection of Allied Powers. 

Orders will be given to British and French men-of-war later on, and to 
Allied military forces at Danzig to render you all possible support to ensure 
maintenance of order, and, if necessary, Allied forces on the spot will be 
reinforced. End of message. 

Prime Minister and Warsaw informed. 


1 Presumably ‘Warsaw’ is in error for ‘Danzig’. 
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No. 481 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 9.10 a.m.) 


No. 1023 Telegraphic [212791/40430/55] 
PARIS, August 24, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 

In course of conversation today Secretary General of Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs informed me that he had seen yesterday separately both Polish 
Minister in Paris and an Envoy of Polish Government. 

He had declared to both that France wished to see a just Peace between 
Poland and Russia concluded as soon as possible and had warned them 
against showing any unreasonableness as result of recent Polish victories. 
He added that he had in particular warned them against any attempt to 
obtain a Frontier beyond limits already allotted to Poland. 

He mentioned that General Weygand had been asked to state his views 
as to points at which advance of Polish Army should be arrested and that it 
had been specifically intimated to him that decision as to those points was 
to be guided by purely strategic reasons. 

No political motives were to be taken into consideration since no extension 
of Polish Frontier could be admitted. 

I said that I did not doubt that His Majesty’s Government will approve 
of councils [sic] of moderation thus given to Polish Representatives. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 482 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 534 [213078/40430/55] 
WARSAW, August 24, 1920 
My Lord, 

Since I last had the honour to address Your Lordship on the military and 
general situation in this country the Polish army has won the battle of 
Warsaw. I cannot recall any parallel in history to the dramatic change 
brought about by this event. The battle of the Marne is perhaps the nearest 
parallel in recent times, but the almost miraculous change in the military 
situation in Poland has produced effects far greater than those of the battle 
of the Marne. A victorious Russian army had advanced to within twelve 
miles of the capital. The Polish troops appeared to be demoralised and 
incapable of resistance but in obedience to and in conformity with a plan 
prepared at the eleventh hour they turned and in a week completely defeated 
their enemy with all the consequences entailed by that defeat. 

In my view the issue at stake was nothing less than the final ruin and 
probable disappearance of Poland or the complete débacle of the Russian 
armies involving possibly the downfall of the Soviet Régime. 
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It is certain that:if the Soviet troops had captured Warsaw a Soviet régime 
would have been set up in that town. Had the legitimate Polish Government 
succeeded in escaping, it or another Government would have continued the 
war from Cracow or Posen, but this would have meant a civil war and 
would have completed the economic ruin of the country. 

So much for Poland herself, but the success of the Soviet Army would have 
meant far more. The extremist elements in the countries surrounding Poland 
would have derived an immense increase of strength. Allied assistance to 
Poland, besides being difficult, in view of certain powerful influences in the 
Allied countries, would anyhow, I venture to think, have arrived too late 
to prevent a general conflagration in this part of the world. 

This has happily been averted, and a great load of anxiety has incidentally 
been removed from the shoulders of Allied statesmen. Not even the most 
optimistic observer would have ventured a few days ago to predict this 
extraordinary turn in the wheel of fortune. Once again the flood of bar- 
barism which threatened to overwhelm Central Europe has been rolled 
back. It is a repetition of the defeat of the Turks under the walls of Vienna 
in 1683. On this occasion a French General played the part of Sobieski. 
The Polish victory cannot fail to depress the extremist elements in every 
country in Europe. 

In the last resort the Polish Generals and their foreign military advisers 
had to rely on the rank and file of the Polish army to execute the plan which 
had been hastily drawn up to avert the fall of Warsaw. The Polish troops 
had in many cases retreated 500 kilometres without a rest. ‘They seemed 
incapable of standing anywhere, and yet now that they have resumed the 
offensive they have astonished all foreign military observers by their march- 
ing powers. I have endeavoured to ascertain the reasons for this dramatic 
change in the military situation in so far as it depended on the action of the 
troops themselves. The explanation seems to be that as the Polish armies 
drew nearer to the capital they drew nearer to each other and the front held 
by them was in some relation to the strength of the forces of which they 
disposed. The troops felt that their flanks were no longer in the air. After 
August 6th, which was the date on which the counter-offensive from the 
south was definitely decided, the Polish troops realised that they were working 
on a plan and that a master mind was seeing to the execution of that plan. 
For the first time an extensive system of wire defences some distance around 
the capital was prepared. From the point of view of morale, given the past 
history of Poland, defeat to the Polish soldier does not mean the same as it 
would mean to a soldier of one of the western Powers. On the other hand 
the Soviet troops had come to the end of their tether and had practically 
shot their bolt. Thus a very small effort was sufficient to drive these troops 
back and to convert their retreat into a rout. The Polish troops showed 
themselves capable of that effort. On August 14th and 15th the fate of 
Warsaw hung in the balance. On August 14th the enemy came to within 
12 miles of Warsaw. On August 16th the counter offensive from the south, 
which aimed at cutting the communications of the Bolshevik armies which 
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had converged on Warsaw, was launched. By August 17th Warsaw was 
disengaged. To-day practically the only organised Russian forces still in the 
field are the northern force which tried to get along the German frontier and 
cross the Vistula and Budennie’s cavalry force in the south. The remain- 
ing armies have been broken up. The total number of prisoners to-day 
is between sixty thousand and seventy thousand, with two hundred and 
seventy guns and well over a thousand machine guns. 

The northern force should not be able to avoid capture. Budennie has 
received orders to go East. The Polish army has recaptured Brest-Litovsk 
and Bialystok and is advancing on Osowiec. Thus ehtnographical [sic] Poland 
will in a very few days be entirely clear of the enemy. 

The military events cannot fail to have a direct bearing on the Conference 
at Minsk. According to statements made by prisoners it would seem that the 
Minsk Conference was arranged in order to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Western democracies. An acceptance by the Poles of the fifteen points indi- 
cated in my telegram No. 739' would have left Poland entirely at the mercy 
of Soviet Russia and no doubt have converted this country into a Soviet 
Republic. Having regard to the altered military situation the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not be able to insist on the disarmament clauses and on the pro- 
posal to arm Polish workmen. No doubt the Soviet Government have now 
every reason to hope that the Minsk Conference will result in a speedy 
settlement. The complete débacle of their armies in Poland must profoundly 
shake the position of the Moscow Government. Competent observers in this 
country even go so far as to assert that the Moscow Government will disappear 
at no distant date. In any event that Government must be seriously alarmed 
at the continued progress made by General Wrangel. 

The summer is coming to an end and no steps have yet been taken with 
regard to the resumption of trade relations between Russia and the outside 
world. Probably at no period of their existence have the prospects of the 
Moscow Government been so gloomy. For these and other reasons it would 
seem logical to assume that the Bolsheviks most urgently desire a settlement. 

The Poles also are exhausted. They are equally in need of peace. It is not 
too much to hope therefore that the Conference at Minsk may end in a settle- 
ment honourable to Poland. The Polish Government are sincerely desirous 
of peace. They have I think been cured of unreasonable and far-reaching 
ambitions. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOoLD 


t Not printed. For these fifteen points put forward by the Soviet Russian delegation see 
Degras, vol. i, pp. 201-2. 
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No. 483 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 536 [213077/40430/55] 


WARSAW, August 24, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship the accompanying copy 
of a note addressed to me on behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs com- 
plaining of Germany’s threatening and unfriendly attitude towards Poland 
and enclosing copy of instructions which have apparently been secretly issued 
to German airmen proceeding to Soviet Russia crossing Poland, which con- 
tain very significant passages as regards the precautions to be taken to pre- 
vent them falling into Polish hands and the espionage on all happenings in 
Poland which is enjoined upon the observer. 

The second enclosure purports to be a list of certain German officers 
serving with the Soviet forces. I caused enquiry to be made of Prince Sapicha 
in regard to the origin of this document; he replied that, to the best of his 
recollection, it was from Polish sources and came through a Polish consular 
representative. He undertook to Ict me know its precise origin, but I have 
not yet received the promised communication. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLosURE I IN No. 483 
M. d’Okenchi to Sir H. Rumbold 


No. 77248/D. 15933/III 
Strictement Confidentiel VARSOVIE, le 11 aout 1920 


Monsieur le Ministre, 

Dans ces derniers temps, chaque jour, nous sont signalés des faits relatifs 
a Vattitude de Allemagne qui a cette heure critique ne laissent pas d’avoir 
la signification la plus grave pour notre pays. 

Ce n’est pas au gouvernement allemand que j’imputerais des desseins 
hostiles 4 la Pologne et je n’en soupconne nullement la loyauté. Néanmoins 
il est de mon devoir de constater que les extrémistes de droite et de gauche, 
militaristes et communistes, préconisent hautement une étroite alliance entre 
l’Allemagne et les Soviets et que méme tout récemment a plusieurs reprises 
M. le Ministre Simons dans des discours retentissants a semblé étre 
favorable a cette alliance. D’autre part lesprit public allemand est animé 
de la haine la plus aveugle et la plus irréconciliable contre la Pologne. Mais 
on ne se borne pas a ces paroles et a ces visées: des actes rendent encore le 
péril plus imminent. 

On a renforcé les corps de troupes qui se trouvent le long de la frontiére 
polonaise. En Prusse Orientale on a accumulé une immense quantité de 
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matériel de guerre et organisé sous la forme de ‘Wehr’ de divers genres des 
milices qui constituent une grande armée. 

Des distributions d’armes de guerre a la population civile ont eu lieu et a 
certaines stations de chemin de fer sont tenus préts des trains blindés. 

Ces préparatifs militaires effectués au grand jour surexcitent les imagina- 
tions et multiplient les provocations et les violences: il n’est pas rare que des 
troupes allemandes violent la frontiére polonaise au mépris des protestations 
du Gouvernement Polonais a Berlin. 

De plus dans des lettres qui sont entre nos mains et one [sic] été écrites par 
des soldats allemands est rappelé avec exaltation le souvenir de la défection 
du général York en 1813 que l’on se propose d’imiter. 

On ne saurait voir dans ces diverses manifestations qu’une extréme 
décadence de la discipline mais comme le gouvernement allemand ne réagit 
aucunément [sic] contre ces désordres et contre la propagation de ces idées 
belliqueuses il y a tout lieu a craindre que ne se produisent des événements 
de nature a troubler irrémédiablement les rapports entre les deux pays. 

Le passage de nombreux avions de l’Quest et se dirigeant vers |’Est c’est 
a dire vers la Russie a été déja maintes fois signalé au Haut Commandement 
Interallié. Dans les derniéres semaines un de ces avions est méme tombé 
aux mains de nos autorités militaires. D’aprés des instructions aux aviateurs 
dont copie ci-jointe il est évident que nous sommes ici en présence d’une 
vaste action dirigée par |’Etat-Major allemand. Et pourtant jusqu’ici il n’a 
pas été fait droit aux pressantes réclamations faites a ce sujet auprés du 
gouvernement de Berlin. 

Les relations de certaines autorités militaires allemandes avec les Soviets 
nese bornent pas a ses [? ces] envois d’aéroplan[e]s. Des officiers et des soldats 
de nationalité allemande combattent dans les rangs de l’armée rouge et la 
propagande pour !’enrdélement des volontaires continue sur le sol allemand — 
voir l’annexe 2. 

Par surcroit des sociétés politiques organisées en Allemagne exercent une 
action intense sur la minorité allemande établie en Pologne en vue de la 
pousser a propager le défétisme [szc] et a provoquer des courants nuisibles sur 
les derriéres des armées combattantes lesquels pourraient justifier et faciliter 
intervention de |’Allemagne dans les affaires intérieures de la Pologne. 

Cet agissement des Allemands est d’autant plus caractéristique que le 
gouvernement du ‘Reich’ en proclamant sa stricte neutralité dans le conflit 
polono-russe fait obstacle aux transports en Pologne de tout ce qui est néces- 
Saire pour repousser l’invasion bolchéviste. 

En soumettant ces faits a l’appréciation de Votre Excellence j’ai le ferme 
espoir qu’Elle voudra bien attirer l’attention spéciale de Son Gouvernement 
sur l’attitude si ce n’est du gouvernement tout au moins des autorités 
militaires et des populations allemandes, attitude menacgant non seulement 
Pindépendance de la Pologne mais encore la paix générale sur les bases du 
Traité de Versailles. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., Pour le Ministre, 

D’OKENCKI 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 483 
Befehlsstelle VI 
Abt. Ia Nr. 520/7.20 


Translation' BRESLAU, July 20, 1920 
Regulations for air traffic with Soviet Russia. . . .? 


Instructions for flight reports when crossing Polish territory. 


When flying across Polish territory attention is to be paid to the following: 


1. Railway traffic. 

2. Road traffic. 

3. River traffic. 

4. Special observations. 

5. Photographic reporting. 

re 1. Give nature of train: slow train, express train, goods train, length of 
train and number of coaches, in the case of goods trains whether the wagons 
are open or covered. State, in so far as can be observed from flight altitude, 
whether empty or loaded, nature of freight, straw, artillery equipment, etc. 

Direction of trains, also of trains stationary in stations. 

re 2. Cars and pedestrian traffic, military columns—where columns of men 
state length, where columns of vehicles state number of vehicles and nature 
of teams—give direction in which moving and state exact position. 

re 3. Likewise state exact position and direction in case of train of barges 
and exact number of boats. Indicate, where possible, nature of freight and 
whether boats open or covered. 

re 4. Report encounters with other aircraft, number of aircraft on air- 
fields flown over, report on layout, troop manceuvres, any alterations in the 
territory flown over as compared with the map: any large new buildings, 
prison camps, fortifications. In such cases, if there is no photographic 
report a sketch should be made. 

re 5. In the case of photographic reporting, describe each object exactly 
and give altitude. 

1 This English translation from the German text transmitted by Sir H. Rumbold is 
editorial. Lord D’Abernon had already on August 15, in an unnumbered despatch, trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office a French version of the same document which had been 
handed to him by General Weygand. This was referred via the War Office to the Air 
Ministry, who, in a letter of September 14 to the Foreign Office, expressed the opinion that 
the document was a Polish forgery framed to discredit the Germans. The Air Ministry’s 
letter enclosed a memorandum containing a précis of reports made between October 1919 
and July 22, 1920, concerning communications by air between Germany and Soviet Russia. 


2 The first twenty-two paragraphs gave detailed instructions for conduct before, during, 
and after each flight. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 483 
ANNEXE 2 


Prés état-major de la 4-me division d’infanterie sovi¢tiste se trouvent: 
Weber, capitaine de I’état-major allemand et chef de l’état-major de la 
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division, — Hauer, chef de la section d’information, — Ginsburg, ingénieur 
de division, — mStumberger [sic], chef de la brigade d’artillerie. 

Selon la décision du Conseil des commissaires, sur la proposition de 
Stonski, vice-président du Conseil principal de guerre, 50 officiers allemands 
et autrichiens ont été immédiatement affectés a différents corps — ou [st] leur 
a conseillé de changer les noms allemands en des noms russes — a savoir: 
von Beck et Schmidt, colonels, auprés de l’état-major révolutionnaire: 
von Letsam, major — Lempke, major, von Griese, cpt., prés létat-major 
de Brousiloff; von Kardow, major, Schlieppe, lieutenant-colonel, von But- 
litz, capitaine, Ramk, lieutenant prés |’€tat-major général; Parsky — pour 
organiser le service d’information militaire; le baron von Brizt-Hansen, 
lieutenant, le comte von Nostitz, lieutenant — au service d’aviation; von 
Below et Bergen, chefs d’escadron, Schielitz, lieutenant, Obernsdorf, lieu- 
tenant, Littner, major, auprés de l’armée de Budienny.3 

Dans le [stc] Prusse Orientale continue l’enrdlement pour l’armée rouge. Le 
bureau principal de recrutement se trouve a Krolewiec-Konigsberg. Les 
volontaires recrutés comme instructeurs sont envoyés a Schirwindt, Kibarla 
et Lasagchuen a la frontiére Lithuanienne. 250 matelots de Malborg- 
Marienburg — se sont rendus via Krelewiec a Weblau pour franchir la 
frontiére. 700 hommes doivent également partir de Preussisch Holland et 
se rendre en Russie par Pillau. 

Du camp de concentration de prisonniers russes 2 Aldamus, ott on a 
propagé une agitation antipolonaise, 12,000 prisonniers sont allés en Russie 
par Riga. 

On leur a fourni de nouveaux uniformes et des chaussures afin qu’ils 
puissent étre utilisés sans délai sur le front polonais. On nous apprend que 
de nouveauc [sic] transports d’officiers et de soldats allemands des formations 
démobilisées de la Reichswehr et des Freicorps sont partis pour la Russia [sic]. 


3 For an earlier list of German officers said to be serving in the Soviet Russian army, see 
Vol. LX, No. jo, n. 3. 


No. 484 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 


No. 539 [213075/40430/55] 
My Lord, WARSAW, August 24, 1920 


I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship the accompanying copies 
of correspondence addressed to the British Military Mission by the Polish 
General Staff, principally in regard to the passage over the German frontier 
of Germans to join the Bolshevik forces. 

The last enclosure' is a Bolshevik radio expressing the confident hope, 
after the capture of Radzymin, that Warsaw will shortly fall, and that re- 
volution is already threatening there. Ih 

ave, &c., 


Horace RuMBOLD 
1 Not printed. 
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ENCLosurE 1 IN No. 484 
Note from the Polish General Staff to the British Military Mission 


Urgent VARSOVIE, /e 20 aout 1920 


Comme suite a ma lettre Ew/a. Nr. 35962/II' j’ai Vhonneur de Vous 
communiquer qu’au cours du mois dernier de 6 a 8.000 hommes ont passé 
la frontiére allemande se rendant vers les bolchéviques. 

I] est difficile de déterminer le chiffre exact. A plusieurs reprises des rapports 
signalent le passage de la frontiére par des groupes composés de quelques 
centaines d’hommes et une fois méme par un groupe de 2.000 hommes. 

Dans les districts de l’ancienne Prusse Occidentale occupés par les bolché- 
viques ces derniers confient les pouvoirs publics aux Allemands de la région 
qui prennent en mains I’administration locale. 

On signale également que des Allemands du territoire plébiscitaire 
auraient passé en armes dans les districts mentionnés. 

La Sicherheitspolizei a violé la frontiére en un seul endroit; dans la nuit 
du 15 au 16 un détachement de Cavallerie [sic] a atteint la gare de Biskupice, 
aprés un séjour de cinq heures il a repassé la frontiére. 

Les villes de Poméranie occupées par les bolchéviques ont été pavoisées par 
les Allemands de la région. A Neumark une délégation judée[sic]-allemande 
a souhaité la bienvenue aux bolchéviques a leur entrée dans la localité. 

Sous Chef d’Etat-Major de l’A[rméec] P[olonaise]. 
KULINSKI, 
Général de brigade 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 484 
Note from the Polish General Staff to the British Military Mission 


Secret VARSOVIE, le 14 aotit 1920 


J'ai Phonneur de Vous envoyer l’article d’un journal allemand,? dans 
lequel les Allemands avouent, que des groupes entiers d’officiers et de sol- 
dats passent journellement la fronti¢re allemande pour renforcer |’armée 
bolchévique. 

Considérant que les Allemands disposent en Prusse Orientale d’une grande 
quantité d’armes et des [sic] munitions, d’autos de charge et actuellement 
des communications directes, suivantes avec les Bolchéviques: Ostroteka-— 
Ortelsburg et Grajewo—Osowiec—Bialystok, on doit acquérir la certitude, que 
Paide materielle de l’Allemagne est trés considérable. 

I] est aussi trés vraisemblable, que les allemands ne pouvant pas eux- 
mémes entrer en guerre, la ménent contre la Pologne d’une maniere indirecte 
en se servant des Bolchéviques. 

Ayant a choisir entre la livraison d’armes et des munitions en vue de leur 
destruction conformément au traité de Versailles et la vente par contre- 


2 Not printed. The article, dated Prostken, August 8, appeared in the Koénigsberger 
Hartungsche Keitung of the roth. 
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bande, ils choississent naturellement cette derniére alternative, particuliére- 
ment si cela convient a leur politique. 

L’article du 29/5 intitulé: ‘Die Wahrheit’ prouve que dés le mois de mai 
des accords en vue de ces livraisons ont été conclus entre les différentes 
firmes compétentes. 

Sous Chef d’Etat-Major de l’A[rmée] P[olonaise] 
KuLInskI, 
Général de Brigade 


No. 485 


Mr. Lloyd George (Lucerne) to Lord D’ Abernon (Warsaw)' 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [Warsaw Archives/F.O. 147/2790] 


LUCERNE, August 25, 1920, 6.45 p.m. 


Following personal for Lord d’Abernon from Prime Minister. 

I greatly appreciate valuable services rendered by you as Head of British 
Mission to Poland which has succeeded beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Please convey to Radcliffe also my thanks for valuable assistance he 
has given you. Primary cause of Polish recovery was appointment of Wey- 
gand and proper utilization of French Mission but I realize that you were 
mainly responsible for inducing Poles to accept these conditions of Allied 
help. I hope you will remain in Warsaw until situation as regards peace 
negotiations is cleared up in order to restrain Poles from repeating military 
mistakes of the Spring or taking advantage of military successes to demand 
extravagant terms. 


1 This telegram was received in Warsaw at 11 a.m. on August 26. As Lord D’Abernon 
and other members of the British and French Missions had already left Warsaw on the 
evening of the 25th the telegram was repeated by H.M. Embassy at Warsaw to Prague, 
through which city the Missions’ special train was due to pass on August 27. Lord D’Aber- 
non’s book The Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the World (p. 113) suggests that the telegram did 
not in fact reach him until August 29, by which time he was in Paris. 


No. 486 


Earl Curzon to Sir A. Geddes' (Washington) 
No. 700 Telegraphic [212918/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1920, 7 p.m. 


As you are aware Poland is assured by Article 104 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the free use of the port of Danzig without any restrictions, and, with 
a view to securing her communications with the sea, we are sending a suitable 
Naval force to Danzig to render such assistance as is possible to keep these 
communications open. 

1 H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 
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The French Government are also sending warships for the same purpose. 

The French Representative at Washington has been instructed to concert 
with you and your Italian Colleague in requesting the United States Govern- 
ment to collaborate with their naval forces in keeping order at Danzig, 
having particular regard to the effect which American collaboration could 
not fail to have on the Danzig population. 

You should associate yourself with such joint representations as your 
colleagues, after consultation with you, may see fit to make to the United 
States Government.? 


2 For Sir A. Geddes’s note of August 27 to the State Department and the State Depart- 
ment’s reply of the same date see F.R.U.S. 1920, vol. iii, pp. 395-6. 


No. 487 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 25, 11.15 p.m.) 
No. 1031 Telegraphic [212844/40430/55 | 


Very urgent PARIS, August 25, 1920, 8.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1025.! 

In accordance with Your Lordship’s telephone instructions received this 
afternoon, the British representative at today’s meeting of Allied Committee 
reserved his opinion on question of employment of Polish troops at Dantzig. 

Marshal Foch was very insistent as to need for reinforcing forthwith Allied 
troops so as to enable Sir R. Tower to carry out decision of Allied Govern- 
ments and he asked that views of His Majesty’s Government might be com- 
municated without delay. He pointed out that supply of munitions of war to 
Polish army was a matter of urgency. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Henderson had reported a proposal of the French 
Government that, as the principal Allied Powers were unable to send more men to Danzig 
(apart from a French half-battalion from Memel), the Polish Government ‘should be in- 
vited to supply the necessary troops (estimated by Sir R. Tower at 20,000 men) to be placed 
under the interallied command at Danzig’. 


No. 488 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received August 27, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 584 Telegraphic [213000/16086/56 | 


HELSINGFORS, August 26, 1920, 9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 582 of August 24.! 

Change of political situation brought about by military defeat of Bol- 
sheviks and rumour of early transfer of Russo-Polish negotiations to Warsaw 
have raised for Finnish Government problem of how they should now handle 
their own peace negotiations at Dorpat. 

! Not printed. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs told me to-day that he would be grateful if he 
could be given very early notice of any intention to revive London Con- 
ference scheme or to substitute for it any other plan for a general settlement. 

Russians are apparently now prepared to concede almost any terms to 
Finns but Finnish Government do not wish to conclude a treaty which might 
be worthless or terms of which might have to be set aside in a general settle- 
ment. 

Russians are reported to have evacuated the whole of Petrograd front but 
to be keeping their forces in sttu further north in Carelia. 

Repeated to Stockholm, Riga and Warsaw. 


No. 489 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received August 27, 9 a.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [212940/40430/55 | 


Urgent DANZIG, August 26, 1920! 

My telegram No. 44. 

Decision of Prime Minister communicated to me by Paris telegram: 
yesterday has produced instant effect here. 

Railway employees have communicated to me verbally their willingness 
to carry goods of any description to or from Poland. 

This communication is being sent this afternoon in writing. 

Polish returning immigrants are now enabled to proceed freely to their 
destination. 

Four barges containing munitions of war from French warship ‘Gueydon’ 
leave here tomorrow early. 

I am assured there is no reason to anticipate difficulty. 

Labour demonstration threatened for today has not taken place. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 


2 No. 476. 3 See No. 480. 
No. 490 
Record by Lord Hardinge of a conversation with the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires. 
[213312/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1920 

The Polish Chargé d’ Affaires called this afternoon, and asked if he might 
be told our views respecting the general situation now existing between the 
Bolsheviks and the Poles, as developed by the recent Polish victories. I replied 
that it would be impossible to go into details of what the Polish terms of 
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peace should be, but I knew that I was echoing your' wishes in telling him 
that they should be of such moderation as to receive the approval of the 
whole of Europe, confining their territorial claims to an ethnographical 
frontier, and that they should put forward their peace terms as quickly as 
possible. Just as the Bolsheviks had gone in for oppressive terms and secrecy, 
the Poles ought to adopt the opposite policy of moderation and publicity. 
As for any advice that we could give them from here, it would always be 
readily given, but the quickest method for the Polish Government to seek 
advice would be through Lord D’Abernon, who is staying on indefinitely 
at Warsaw,? and who is in close touch both with the Foreign Office and the 
Prime Minister at Lucerne. I added that at the same time it was extremely 
desirable that the Polish Government should make a satisfactory agreement 
with Lithuania, and should endeavour to placate the Lithuanians, so that 
the latter should be induced in due course of time to enter into a close agree- 
ment, or even an alliance with Poland for the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Baltic. 

The Chargé d’Affaires stated that such views coincided entirely with his 
own, and what he had reported to Prince Sapieha to be in his opinion the 
views of the British Government, and he would report what I had said to his 
Government. I remarked that these were personal views, but that I was 
convinced that they were shared by you.3 

H. 


1 i.e. Lord Curzon, for whom this record was prepared. 
2 See No. 485, n. 1. 3 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘Entirely. C.’ 


No. 491 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 768 Telegraphic {213085/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, August 27, 1920, 9.40 a.m. 


One or two of the most prominent Polish Ministers have consulted me 
during the last two or three days with regard to course they should pursue 
in Armistice and Peace negotiations. They appear to be specially concerned 
about Vilna. 

I have earnestly pressed them to stick to Peace Conference boundaries as 
far as possible and in general have spoken to them in the sense of recent 
American note to this Government.! 

I have advised them not to complicate their present negotiations with 
Soviet delegates by introducing questions of Vilna or other territories claimed 
by them from Lithuanians. 


' For this note of August 23 see F.R.U.S. 1920, vol. iii, pp. 391-2. 
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I have said that they must now settle their Eastern boundaries as rapidly 
as possible with Russians leaving questions of Vilna and their relations with 
Lithuania over for determination either direct with Lithuania or for settle- 
ment at London Conference if that is held. 

Poles are very tenacious about Vilna and in their present temper will only 
renounce their claim to it as a condition of Lithuania standing to Poland 
much in the same relation as Austria stood to Hungary in the days of Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 


No. 492 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28, 10.5 a.m.) 
No. 773 Telegraphic [213054/40430/55 | 

WARSAW, August 27, 1920, 7.39 p.m. 

Polish Government have received a telegram from their peace delegation 

at Minsk stating that on 25th instant the Polish delegation returned a con- 


sidered reply rejecting all the fifteen demands put forward by Soviet dele- 
gation.! Minister for Foreign Affairs has promised me translation of Polish 


reply.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs goes to Brest-Litovsk tomorrow to meet head 
of Polish Peace delegation. Chicherin has telegraphed to say that he will 
facilitate latter’s journey from Minsk to Brest-Litovsk. 


1 See No. 482, n. 1. 
2 Received on September 2 as enclosure in Warsaw despatch No. 551 of August 29 (not 
printed). 


No. 493 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) 
No. 388 Telegraphic [213179/40430/55 | 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, August 27, 1920, 10 p.m. 


My immediately following telegram! is the text of the Soviet reply ad- 
dressed to Mr. Balfour. The Prime Minister has telegraphed that as this note 
is the result of joint British and Italian action he would be glad to receive 
the views of the Italian Prime Minister as soon as possible. 


1 Of August 27, not printed. This was the Soviet reply of August 25 to Lord Curzon’s 
telegram of August 24; see Vol. VIII, No. 89, n. 3. 
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No. 494 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 1036 Telegraphic: by bag [213056/40430/55] 


PARIS, August 27, 1920 

Following sent to Sir R. Tower. 

Your telegram to F.O. No. 40.! 

In view of improvement in situation as reported in your telegram to the 
Foreign Office No. 49? do you still consider despatch of reinforcements 
necessary. If so, what is your estimate of numbers required. 

French have proposed sending Polish troops to Danzig, but decision of 
His Majesty’s Government has so far been withheld. 


1 No. 467. 
2 No. 489. 


No. 495 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 29, 10 a.m.) 
No. 776 Telegraphic [213100/40430/55 | 


Very confidential WARSAW, August 28, 1920, 6.30 p.m. 


I (? saw) Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day just before he left for Brest 
Litovsk. He told me in strict confidence and not for use that Polish Govern- 
ment meant to try to secure line running through Pinsk Marshes i.e. the 
German line as this was the best strategic line they could hold and would 
only require comparatively small forces for its defence. He said that General 
Weygand had approved of this line from a military point of view although 
he did not know whether French Government would approve of it as a 
political line. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs explained that territories comprised within 
that line and real ethnographical boundaries of Poland were almost derelict 
lands containing only four inhabitants to the square kilometre. These 
territories were neither purely Russian nor purely Polish. Soviet Govern- 
ment had anyhow offered Poles districts East of Bialystok and Chelm. 
District east of Bialystok included the big forest of Bialawicz which Poles 
considered indispensable from an economic point of view. Other lands 
would provide an (? outlet) for the (? surplus) populations of Galicia. If 
however Soviet Government were not willing to give Poles territories up to 
the old German line Poles would not break off negotiations on that account 
but would try to get as much of those territories as they could by negotiations. 
He said he had reason to know that Soviet Government would not make any 
difficulties about territorial concessions. 

I again urged on Minister for Foreign Affairs not to take advantage of 
military successes of Polish army to demand extravagant terms. 
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No. 496 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No... .1 Telegraphic [213099/40430/55] 


DANZIG, August 28, 1920 

Your telegram No. 1036 to Foreign Office.? 

Question of reinforcements is being . . .3 between General Haking and 
War Office. If necessary I will express opinion later. As to proposed intro- 
duction of Polish troops here I sincerely trust His Majesty’s Government will 
not concur. I cannot state this too strongly. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Paris on August 28 and was repeated as No. 50 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on August 29 at 2.45 p.m. 
2 No. 494. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 497 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 402 Telegraphic [213392/40430/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 30, 1920, 6 p.m. 

The ‘Times’ correspondent reports! large section of public opinion in 
Warsaw is in favour of ‘a fight to finish’ with Bolshevism. 

I approve the efforts you have already made to inculcate moderation and 
you should urge upon all members of your staff, the naval, military and 
police missions the importance of acting likewise on every occasion. If Poles 
will show statesmanlike restraint, refrain from invasion of Russia.and come 
to a reasonable peace with the Soviet Government as rapidly as possible they 
can rely upon the support of public opinion in the United Kingdom in their 
efforts to secure independence of Poland and her rights under the Treaty 
of Versailles and in the event of unprovoked aggression by any of her neigh- 
bours. | 

Poland needs peace for her economic reconstruction which has been 
dangerously long delayed, and a moderate policy now is the surest way to 
retrieve her lost position in the financial and trading world. By consistently 
carrying out such a policy she will we are sure enlist the economic help and 
support of the business community in London. 

If Poland lays claim to territory beyond her ethnographical frontiers there 
is hardly any section of public opinion in this country which would afford 
her political support, there is not one who would risk their [stc] money in 
affording her economic assistance. 

The foregoing observations apply equally to Polish action vts-d-vis Lithuania, 
as regards which I am telegraphing separately.? 


1 See The Times of August 27, 1920, p. 10. 
2 See No. 499 below. 
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No. 498 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 964 Telegraphic [212723/40430/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 30, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Sir R. Tower’s telegram No. 45! repeated to you. 

Please suggest to the Council of Ambassadors that they should instruct 
Sir R. Tower to make a public statement repudiating the resolution of the 
Constituent Assembly.? 


1 No. 477. 
2 In Paris telegram No. 1048 of August 31, Mr. Henderson reported that Sir R. Tower 
had already done this (see The Times of August 28, p. 9). 


No. 499 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 403 Telegraphic [213322/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1920, 6 p.m. 


The Lithuanian representative in London called on the 27th instant to 
state that the Lithuanian Government were expecting an attack on them by 
the Poles, notably in an attempt to recover Vilna. In that event, Count 
Tyszkiewicz stated that the Lithuanians would defend the line they occupy, 
but that on no pretext would they attack the Poles. It was pointed out to 
the Lithuanian representative that according to our information the Poles 
were prepared to act in moderation and we could hardly believe that an 
attack on Lithuania was being contemplated. Our counsels would certainly 
be directed to restraining them from fresh adventures. At the same time, we 
hoped that the Lithuanians on their side would do everything in their power 
to prevent incidents and in this connection the Lithuanian representative 
was asked whether the Lithuanian Government were interning or disarming 
the Bolsheviks who were being driven across their frontier as had been done 
to the Poles a short time ago. 

The Lithuanian representative said that he would at once telegraph to 
Kovno to ascertain what was being done, and he has since informed me that 
the Bolsheviks were being interned as well as disarmed. 

Please inform the Polish Government that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, they would be committing an act of the greatest political folly 
if they attacked the Lithuanians or attempted to recover Vilna by force of 
arms. 

Repeated to Kovno, No. 61 and Paris, No. 969. 
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No. 500 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Henderson (Parts) 
No. 970 Telegraphic [213322/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1920, 6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 403 to Warsaw! repeated to you. 
Please suggest to the French Government that their representative in 
Warsaw should give a similar warning to the Polish Government. 


1 No. 499. 


No. 501 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [213322/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 31, 1920, 6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 403 to Warsaw! repeated to you. 

If you are convinced that the report in your telegram No. 114? is abso- 
lutely correct you should make a strong protest against the action of the 
Lithuanian Government in not interning the Bolshevik troops. 

Lithuanian representative here states that they are being interned as well 
as disarmed, but we await your confirmation of his statement. 


1 No. 499. 
2 No. 478. 


No. 502 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received September 1, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [213392/40430/55 | 


DANZIG, August 31, 1920, 7 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.'! 
Dock labourers decided to resume work this morning by large majority. 
Unloading munitions of war is being now done by them. 
United States s.s. ‘Pittsburg’ arrived today. 
Repeated to Paris. 


' Of August 30, not printed. 
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No. 503 
Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received September 1, 11.25 a.m.) 
No. 319 Telegraphic [213394/68960/59] 
RIGA, August 31, 1920, 7.57 p.m. 

Reference Kovno telegrams Nos. 117! and 118.2 

During last week I have been engaged with Professor Kamienecki, Polish 
representative at Riga, and the Lithuanian delegation to Baltic Conference 
in preparing the way for direct Polish and Lithuanian negotiations. Details 
following in my despatch No. 228 leaving to-morrow.3 Kamienecki, seen 
to-day, agrees that first essential for peace is the establishment of a single 
channel of negotiations between the two Governments. He states that he 
already has sufficient powers and favours the idea of conducting negotiations 
at Riga. He appears to doubt authority of Polish Military delegation re- 
ferred to in Kovno telegram No. 117. 

If Polish Government agree to this course I would press Lithuanian 
Government to send a fresh representative immediately to Riga and would 
act in friendly relations with Kamienecki who is conciliatory, and informal 
conversations so far give reasonable promise of a satisfactory solution. 
Kamienecki has indicated Polish willingness to surrender Vilna on apparently 
possible conditions. 

If this course is approved and failing adequate results from visit to Warsaw 
of Lithuanian delegation referred to in Kovno telegram No. 1004 suggest 
His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw be asked to propose to Polish Government 
and to inform me of results. I understand that Kamienecki is simultaneously 
consulting Polish Government. It would then further be necessary for a 
temporary military demarcation line to be laid down between the two 
armies. This could be discussed at an immediate military conference in 
Riga or elsewhere. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Kovno. 

1 This telegram of August 30 (not printed) reported the proposals made to the Lithuanian 
Government by a Polish Military Delegation and added that a Lithuanian delegation which 
was going to Warsaw on August 31 would refuse these proposals. 

2 Of August 30, not printed. 3 Not printed. 

4 This telegram of July 26 reported a Lithuanian-—Soviet incident. The reference should 
probably be to Kovno telegram No. 117 (see n. 1 above). 


No. 504 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 2, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 785 Telegraphic [213506/40430/55] 
Your telegram No. 402.! WARSAW, August 31, 1920, 9.18 p.m. 


I do not believe the “Times’ correspondent accurately diagnoses public 
opinion at Warsaw whcn he states a large section is in favour of a ‘fight to a 


1 No. 497. 
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finish with Bolshevism’. He is inclined to attach too much importance 
to utterances of General Rozwadowski, Chief of the General Staff, who is 
well known for his loose statements and bellicose views. I had already told 
‘Times’ correspondent that I thought that his judgment was wrong. 

I have consulted as far as possible every shade of public opinion in War- 
saw, including banking, professional and other classes. There is practically 
unanimity in desire for peace as it is fully realized that country 1s exhausted 
and will be bankrupt if war continues. 

I do not believe Polish army could be induced to invade Russia again. 
Though there is friction amongst several of the members of the Government 
latter as a whole are honestly desirous of peace. 

Pilsudski remains an uncertain quantity and is liable to be influenced by 
his entourage. I hear from a very good source that there is a strong move- 
ment in Pilsudski’s immediate entourage to go on further than Polish troops 
are at present and indeed beyond any reasonable strategical lines. The sole 
reason for this desire is that General Weygand has advised the contrary. 
But hotheads amongst military would certainly not be supported by bulk 
of the nation. The only doubts I have heard expressed are whether it will 
prove possible for Poles to come to an honourable agreement with Russians 
and if so whether latter will abide by this agreement. 

My own impression is that it is not sufficient to give moderating advice at 
Warsaw but that it would be desirable to be able to bring direct influence to 
bear on Polish Peace Delegation. If as is to be hoped negotiations are trans- 
ferred to Riga I think that it would be useful if a British or Allied representa- 
tive kept unobstrusively [sic] in touch with Polish Peace Delegation on the 
spot as Delegation might easily commit unnecessary mistakes which might 
imperil success of negotiations. Poles are in many ways like children who 
require guidance at every turn. 

Meanwhile Your Lordship may rely upon all the members of this Legation 
as well as Naval, Military and Police Missions whom I have acquainted with 
your telegram under reply to inculcate moderation when talking to Poles. 


No. 505 


Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received September 2, 8 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [213452/40430/55] 


Urgent ROME, September 1, 1920, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 389.! 

Following sent to Mr. Lloyd George today. 

Tchitcherin’s telegram to Mr. Balfour was communicated to Signor Gio- 
litti? with request for his views. Signor Giolitti considers that if it is desired 
to answer Tchitcherin he might be informed that British and Italian Govern- 
ments note with satisfaction that Russia renounces interference in internal 


™ See No. 493, n. 1. 2 Italian Prime Minister. 
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arrangements of Poland as a condition of peace. That mindful of the Govern- 
ment it desires [sic] British and Italian Governments do not discuss the 
internal arrangements of Russia and that they express wish to Russia and 
Poland that definite and certain peace may speedily terminate the war.3 


3 The British answer to the Soviet Russian communication was dated September 1 and 
was printed in The Times of September 3, p. 9. 


No. 506 


Mr. Henderson (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 1, 9.20 p.m.) 
No. 1055 Telegraphic [213.449/67181/59 | 


PARIS, September 1, 1920, 7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 970 of August 31.! 

French Government fully concur in advice given to Lithuanian repre- 
sentative, and in Instructions sent to His Majecsty’s Minister, Warsaw (see 
your telegram No. 403 to me).? 

Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me however, 
that it was unnecessary for French Government to send similar instructions 
to Warsaw as they had already repeatedly warned Polish Government in 
sense indicated. 

He added that even in respect of strategical line, French Government had 
told Polish Government that, while south Pripet advance might be made as 
far as so called German line which I gather followed line of river Styr, Polish 
advance north of Pripet was not to go beyond line roughly extending from 
Suwalki via Grodno to Pinsk. 


1 No. 500. 
2 It is noted on the file copy that the reference should be to telegram No. 403 to Warsaw 
(No. 499) which was repeated to Paris as No. 969. 


No. 507 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 972 Telegraphic [213055/40430/55]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 1920, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1035.! 

From Sir R. Tower’s recent telegrams? it is clearly neither desirable nor 
necessary to send Polish reinforcements to Danzig. This should be pointed 
out to the Conference of Ambassadors, adding that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot concur in the despatch of Polish troops in the present circum- 
stances. 

If these alter, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to reconsider 
the question. 


' Of August 27, not printed. 2 See Nos. 496 and 502. 
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No. 508 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received September 2, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 321 Telegraphic [213507/68968/59] 


RIGA, September 1, 1920, 9.9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 319.! 

I submitted on September 1 to Polish and Lithuanian representatives at 
Riga draft agreement containing four provisions, with following substance: 

1. Declaration of desire for peaceful settlement. 

2. Agreement to hold immediate joint conference, and submit all questions 
not thus decided to League of Nations for final determination. 

3. Guarantees of tolerance for Poland in Lithuania and vice versa. 

4. Disclaimer of engagements hostile to each other and special reference 
by Lithuania to fact that annexation by Russian Treaty of Peace had ex- 
pired. Each representative without committing his Government, expressed 
personal opinion that this agreement could probably be accepted. I expressly 
stated that I acted informally without committing His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Kovno. 


1 No. 503. 


No. 509 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 409 Telegraphic [213093/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 2, 1920, 7 p.m. 


You should remind the Polish Government of the agreement signed by 
M. Grabski at Spa by which Poland undertook to accept the decision of the 
Supreme Council in regard to the Lithuanian boundaries and other matters.' 
You should inform them that in virtue of it, and of other general considera- 
tions, His Majesty’s Government expect them to leave the Lithuanian 
question alone until after they have concluded peace with Russia, and then, 
failing an amicable settlement between the two countries, to refer it in the 
first instance to the Allied Powers according to their undertaking.” 

Repeated to Kovno No. 62 and Riga No. 259. 

™ See No. 320. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 410 to Warsaw of the same date added: ‘My telegram 
No. 409 refers to Kovno telegram No. 116 repeated to you.’ Kovno telegram No. 116 of 
August 28 (not printed) reported that a telegram from the Lithuanian Government had 
been sent on August 27 to the Polish Government stating that Lithuania would continue 
to observe strict neutrality in the Russo-Polish war and proposing that the Polish Govern- 
ment should give orders to their troops not to cross the Lithuanian frontiers which were 
guarded by Lithuanian troops. This note, under the date of August 28, together with 
Prince Sapieha’s reply of August 31, is printed in D.D.P. (Lith.), p. 45. 
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No. 510 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 


No. 210 Telegraphic [213000/16086/56 | 
Your telegram No. 584.! FOREIGN OFFICE, September 2, 1920, 7 p.m. 

There is no present intention of abandoning the idea of a London Con- 
ference, but there appears to be no likelihood of its taking place in the 
immediate future. 

Unless you see any objection, you should therefore urge the Finnish 
Government to conclude a sensible treaty based on ethnographic considera- 
tions as soon as possible. 

You should also point out that the Finns would be very ill-advised to take 
advantage of the Bolshevik collapse in Poland to revive their expansionist 
ideas as to Karelia, which no Russian Government, whatever its complexion, 
is likely to concede voluntarily. 

Repeated to Riga, No. 262, and Warsaw, No. 411. 

t No. 488. 


No. 511 


Sir R. Tower (Danzig) to Mr. Henderson (Paris) 
No... .1 Telegraphic [213637/40430/55] 


DANZIG, September 2, 1920 

Your telegram No. 1036 to Foreign Office.? 

In view of improved position in Danzig we do not consider despatch of 
reinforcements necessary at present. In order to effect real improvement 
of situation here coal is imperatively required. 

t This telegram was addressed to Paris on September 2 and was repeated the same day 
as No. 54 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on September 4 at 9.35 a.m. 

2 No. 494. 


No. 512 


Memorandum by Mr. Harvey on the demarcation line between Poland and 
Lithuania 


[214668/67181/59) 


ee FOREIGN OFFICE, September 3, 1920 
The Suvalki and Sein Districts. 
Neither of these two districts are dealt with in the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Polish clauses of which are only concerned with the territories previously in 
German possession. 


t The British Mission, Kovno, reported on August 31 that Suwalki and Sejny had been 
entered by the Poles. 
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In the provisional Eastern Frontier of Poland drawn up by the Com- 
mission on Polish affairs at the Peace Conference in April, 1919, the Suvalki 
area and Seini are assigned to Poland and they are so marked on the map 
issued at that time. This is no doubt the map referred to by the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.2_ No definite decision has, however, been made 
on this line by the Supreme Council and it remains, therefore, a suggested 
one. It has now, however, come into prominence during the Polish-Bolshevik 
conflict as the Curzon line? which the Poles and Bolsheviks have been urged 
to regard as the ethnographical frontier. The Poles may claim that its 
Northern sector in regard to Suvalki should also be regarded as authoritative. 

On the other hand, the Poles have no such authority for claiming Vilna 
which is excluded as well as Grodno from Poland by this line. 

The Foch lines drawn up in June and July, 1919, were temporary military 
measures without prejudice to the ultimate frontier. 

By the first Line Suvalki and Seini were assigned to Lithuania; by the 
second Suvalki and Seini were assigned to the Poles. The inclusion of Seini 
in the Polish area at this time was due to an error on Marshal Foch’s Map. 
(If the ethnographical map 1s to be relied upon, it would look as though 
Suvalki should be Polish and Seini Lithuanian.) 

In view of Mr. Grabski’s agreement at Spa the Poles are bound to abide 
by the decision of the Supreme Council in regard to the Lithuanian frontier. 
If the Poles have any claim to Suvalki in virtue of the decision of the Polish 
Commission, they have no such claim to Grovno [sic] and Vilna. 

O. C. HARVEY 

2 In his telegram No. 796 of September 2 (not printed) Sir H. Rumbold reported that 
Prince Sapieha had pointed out that the Suwalki and Sejny districts had been definitely 
assigned to Poland ‘and are thus marked in Peace Treaty map showing boundaries of 
Poland as hitherto settled’. 

3 See No. 320, n. 2. * See No. 178, n. 4, and Vol. I, map facing p. 216. 


No. 513 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 5, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 802 Telegraphic [213697/40430/55]| 


WARSAW, September 4, 1920, 4.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 409! acted on. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs received this communication with some sur- 
prise. He is inclined to consider that agreement signed by M. Grabski at 
Spa has lapsed because basis on which it was concluded has not been ad- 
hered to. By this he explained that Allies had not been able to prevent 
Soviet forces from invading ethnographical Poland. These forces had now 
been in ethnographical Poland for more than a month and Poles had driven 
them back by their own efforts. I demurred to this interpretation and re- 
capitulated assistance given by Allies in securing passage of war material 


t No. 509. 
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through Danzig and in sending out General Weygand. I also reminded the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of energetic intervention of His Majesty’s 
Government to secure the withdrawal by Soviet Government of clause in 
the conditions of peace relating to proposed arming of Polish workmen. But 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was obdurate on the point that Allies had not 
been able to prevent the advance of the Soviet forces into Poland. Prince 
Sapieha said that in point of fact Polish Government wished to conclude 
peace with Soviet Government first, before attempting to come to a settle- 
ment with Lithuania. I have all along advised this course. 

He added however that if Lithuanians showed a desire for an immediate 
settlement he did not think that he ought to refuse to negotiate with them. 

In view of Your Lordship’s telegram under reply I venture to think that 
action suggested and reported by Colonel Tallents (see his telegrams Nos. 
319? and 321 to Foreign Office)3 is premature and calculated to cause con- 
fusion. It is preferable that Polish Government should deal with one diffi- 
culty at a time. 

I took the opportunity of drawing Prince Sapieha’s serious attention to 
bellicose and wilfully belligerent remarks in regard to Lithuania which had 
been made by General Rozwadowski, Polish Chief of Staff to officer in charge 
of Military Mission yesterday.* I said that such remarks were calculated to 
make everybody believe that Poland was going to conquer Lithuania. 

Prince Sapieha agreed that General Rozwadowski was most indiscreet 
and said that he would do what he could to curb him. He added that Poles 
had only occupied old Suwalki area and had not crossed the frontiers of 
Lithuania. 

They would not attack Lithuanians but if latter made common cause with 
Bolsheviks and attacked them they would be obliged to take action in self- 
defence. 

2 No. 503. 3 No. 508. 

* Cf. the note of September 4 from General Rozwadowski to General Henrys and General 
Carton de Wiart printed in D.D.P. (Lith.), pp. 59-60. 


No. 514 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 4, 11 p.m.) 
No. 803 Telegraphic [213686/61232/59] 


WARSAW, September 4, 1920, 4.47 p.m. 

Helsingfors telegram No. 58o9.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has several times consulted me as to whether 
Poland should recognize Baltic States de jure. I gather he would like to do so 
himself as he wants to be on best of terms with them. I replied that I could 
not give him any advice on the subject. 

Repeated to Helsingfors and Riga. 


' Of September 2, not printed. This reported the decision of the Finnish Government 
not to recognize Lithuania and Latvia de jure until they saw what action Poland would take. 
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No. 515 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [212677/16086/56 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 4, 1920, 6 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 555.! 
Please inform Finnish Government that His Majesty’s Government desire 
put on formal record once more their view that the limits of territorial waters 
do not extend beyond a distance of 3 miles from low-water mark.? 


1 No. 369. 
2 This telegram was sent after consultation with the Admiralty, who expressed their 
anxiety that every effort should be made to persuade the Finns to adopt the 3-mile limit. 


No. 516 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received September 5, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 592 Telegraphic [213707/16086/56 | 


HELSINGFORS, September 4, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 210,! which crossed my telegram No. 590.? 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and suggested that in view 
of the fact that there was no likelihood of a London Conference taking place 
in the immediate future it might be good policy for Finnish Government to 
conclude an early peace if they could obtain reasonable terms. I did not lay 
stress on ‘ethnographical considerations,’ as this would only have confirmed 
their expansionist ideas with regard to Karelia and possibly have encouraged 
them to (? lodge)3 claims in other directions, but I gave a warning against 
utilising Bolshevik collapse in order to press for exaggerated claims in Karelia 
or elsewhere and reminded His Excellency that I had always urged the 
danger and folly of an expansionist policy. 

His Excellency pointed out that latest Russian demands had entirely 
changed situation and overthrown all results of laborious negotiations of 
months. Demands were not as I had supposed a mere incident in bargaining 
process but constituted an entirely new feature. Russians had formally [stc] 
consented to neutralisation of Gulf of Finland but they now demanded that 
six islands in the Gulf should be handed over to them and acknowledged that 
their intention was to fortify them against possibility of attack on Petrograd 
by British or French fleet. They suspected a secret agreement between Fin- 
land and Allies and their further demand that territory in Karelian Isthmus 

t No. 510. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of September 2 reported the unexpected hitch which had 


occurred in the Soviect-Finnish peace negotiations. 
3 Another text read ‘to irredentist claims’. 
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up to first Finnish line of defence should be ceded to them was also based on 
this suspicion. His Excellency wondered whether there was any connection 
between this suspicion and recent visits here of Hintze, Mittelmann and 
other intriguing coalitions [szc]+ which I have reported.5 

I pointed out that action of Russians must be due to something very like 
(? panic) with regard to their general military situation, and that a refusal 
to comply with their demands would be heartily supported by Finns of every 
party. His Excellency acknowledged this but said that his difficulty was to 
know what to do next. He would try to keep negotiations at Dorpat in hie, 
but doubted if it would be possible to do so for long. It would certainly be 
impossible if Russians persisted in their demands. 


Confidential 
His Excellency stated that there was a section in the Cabinet which ad- 
vocated not only breaking off of negotiations but giving of ten days’ notice 
for cessation of armistice. 
President had so far discouraged this proposal. 
Repeated to Stockholm, Warsaw and Riga. 


+ Another text read ‘Germans’. 
S In Helsingfors telegrams Nos. 570 and 571 of August 14 (see Vol. X, No. 198), and 596 
of September 5, not printed. For Admiral von Hintze see No. 519 below. 


No. 517 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 44' Telegraphic [213820/67181/59] 


RIGA, September 6, 1920 


I beg that you will use your influence to persuade Poles to send fully 
authorised Delegates to Mariampol or elsewhere to establish a military de- 
marcation line. As recognised by you, Lithuanians attach special importance 
to Seiny and it is expedient that Poles should be prepared to leave that in 
Lithuanian hands at present. I am instructing Colonel Ward to represent 
to Lithuanian Government importance of securing due subordination of 
Commander-in-Chief to Cabinet’s instructions, and mischievous character 
of such bulletin as that issued from Kovno September grd.?_ All my indica- 
tions are that in spite of such foolish manifestations Lithuanian Government 
genuinely desire peace. 

Tchicherin addressed to Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs Sep- 
tember 4th a telegram expressing Bolshevik desire to maintain peace with 
Lithuania and pointing out that Polish-Lithuanian fighting raised grave 


! This telegram was repeated the same day as No. 329 to the Foreign Office, where it was 
received at 10 p.m. 

2 The reference is uncertain but may be to a bulletin summarized in The Times of Sep- 
tember 6 (p. 10), which stated that Lithuanian detachments had driven the Poles back 16 to 
32 miles on the Grodno—-Suwalki front and that the advance continued. 
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questions of Russian military safety.3 He offers to evacuate all Lithuanian 
territory by Bolshevik forces if Lithuania can guarantee that Poland will not 
invade it. Ifa provisional military line could be established between Poland 
and Lithuania, Lithuanians would no doubt immediately attempt to fix a 
similar line with Bolsheviks, and this could presumably be arranged even 
though Polish-Lithuania[n] demarcation line would doubtless not coincide 
with Lithuanian-Russian frontier. Poles could represent their interests as 
regards such a line at Mariampol Conference. If it were (? established)* 
I would suggest to Lithuanian Government that Allied officers should be 
allowed to come through from Poland to satisfy themselves that Bolsheviks 
were observing whatever undertaking had been given by them. 
Repeated to Foreign Office No. 329 and Kovno. 


3 Printed in D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. iti, No. 86. 4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 518 


Note from the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Curzon 
(Received September 8) 


No. 4615 [213965/40430/55] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, September 6, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the Soviet armies have 
been taking advantage of the Lithuanian territory for purposes of military 
activity and concentrations of troops against Poland.! 

In addition to this fact I am informed by my Government that not only 
has there been the above stated infringement of Lithuanian neutrality on one 
part of the Bolsheviks but that, further, there now exists an actual cooperation 
of Lithuania with the Soviet armies. This cooperation is evidenced by the 
fact that Bolshevik forces, which escaped to East Prussia, are gradually being 
allowed to pass into Lithuania. The Polish forces, operating in the sector of 
Augustow, have already captured Bolshevik prisoners who have been smug- 
gled from East Prussia in this way. 

In view of the fact that the number of Bolshevik troops interned in East 
Prussia has reached 128,000, there exists the danger of these troops gradually 
recrossing the frontier into Lithuania and forming the basis of a fresh Bol- 
shevik army. 


1 The Lithuanian representative in London and the Lithuanian Minister of Finance, 
who was on a visit to England, had already at the end of August drawn the attention of the 
Foreign Office to the danger that large bands of armed Bolshevik troops might be driven 
over the Lithuanian border. In order that the Lithuanians should be encouraged to drive 
them back over the Polish frontier or to disarm them the Foreign Office suggested to the 
War Office that they might now be promised a supply of arms. The War Office replied, 
however, that the problem of munitions for the Baltic States should first be studied jointly 
by the Allies at the Inter-Allied Military Committee of Versailles. 
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I am instructed by my Government to lay this new menace to a speedy 
peace-settlement before Your Lordship, with the request that His Majesty’s 
Government should bring pressure to bear on the German Government with 
a view of preventing any further direct or indirect non-adherence by Ger- 
many to the laws of neutrality. 

Iam, &c., 
JOHN CIECHANOWSKI 


No. 519 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received September 14) 
No. 284 [C 6326/1897/18] 


My — HELSINGFORS, September 7, 1920 

I have reported recently and notably in my telegrams Nos. 587 of August 
28! and 596 of September 5,' a marked recrudescence of German activity 
here. For about a month or six weeks past an increase in the number of 
important Germans coming to Finland has been noticed but it has been 
difficult to trace their movements or even to establish their identity, owing 
to the sharp divisions existing in Finnish official circles. Dr. Holsti and other 
staunch friends of the Entente are apparently kept even more in the dark than 
this legation with regard to these movements, which must, however, be 
facilitated by officials in Dr. Holsti’s own department and by certain of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. His Excellency has on more than one occasion 
thanked me for information which I have been able to give him and referred 
darkly to pro-German forces at work in the Government itself. 

Dr. Holsti warned me some time ago, as I had the honour to report at the 
time, that a party here was working energetically in favour of a timely under- 
standing with Germany and Russia on the plea that a combination of these 
countries was inevitable and irresistible and that Finland would do well to 
come to terms with them voluntarily rather than to wait until she was forced 
to accept such terms as they might impose upon her. 

This warning was followed shortly by the visit of Dr. Mittelmann and his 
conversation with the Prime Minister which was on the lines of the argument 
given above, as I reported in my telegram No. 570 of August 13.? 

The next episode was the first visit of Admiral von Hintze, which might 
have passed altogether unnoticed had it not been that my French colleague, 
who had known him personally before the war, met him face to face on the 
steamer leaving for Stockholm and informed me of the fact. The curious 
feature of the incident is that although Admiral von Hintze had been in 
Helsingsfors for more than a week and his visit had been sanctioned and a 
visa granted by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs himself, Dr. Holsti, was entirely unaware of his presence in the 
country. Although Dr. Holsti was obviously disturbed by the information 


1 Not printed. 2 Vol. X, No. 198. 
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and called up the officials of his department and interrogated them in my 
presence it was nevertheless possible for Admiral von Hintze to return to 
Helsingfors within ten days, again without Dr. Holsti’s knowledge. 

He is, I believe, still here, and has brought with him Admiral Meurer, who 
commanded the German squadron which came to Helsingfors in 1918, 
Their aim is said to be to secure the appointment of a German admiral to 
organise the Finnish fleet and they are believed to be intriguing in journalistic 
and ministerial circles with that object. Admiral von Hintze is supposed to 
desire this appointment for himself though it 1s hard to believe that he can 
really think that any Finn, no matter how pro-German, would entrust such 
a task to an officer who has no naval experience and whose sole claim to 
notoriety is his capacity for shameless intrigue and absolutely unscrupulous 
methods. | 

Another instance of the success with which Dr. Holsti is kept in ignorance 
of what is going on in pro-German circles is that, until I informed him, he 
was totally unaware of the fact that Herr von Bruck, who was recalled some 
time ago from the post of German Minister here, took formal leave of the 
Finnish Government and was duly honoured with valedictory notices in the 
pro-German press, is still living quietly and doubtless intriguing vigorously 
in Helsingfors. | 

The leading spirits on the Finnish side are believed to be Dr. Hjelt, a Pro- 
fessor of the University, and General Thesléf, both of whom played a promi- 
nent réle in the German occupation of 1918 and who are now reported to be 
in close touch with General von Ludendorff. The identity of the members 
of the Government involved in the affair is difficult to establish, but the 
names of General Yalander, Minister of War, and M. Ehrnrooth, who has 
just resigned the office of Minister of Commerce, are mentioned. That there 
is some sort of pro-German organisation in the Ministry of War and that it 
works in close touch with a section of the Schutz Korps, which is under the 
command of an ex-German Staff officer, is pretty certain. The mysterious 
traffic in German arms and ammunition, which has baffled the Government, 
or at any rate that section of it which is represented by Dr. Holsti, is doubtless 
part of the scheme. The recall of the Finnish Minister in Berlin and most of 
his staff is, I understand, largely due to a suspicion that he was in some way 
implicated in this traffic, which appears now to have ceased. It is significant 
that an attempt was made in influential Government circles to substitute for 
him the noted pro-German editor of the Finnish newspaper ‘Uusi Suomi,’ 
Dr. Nevanlinn. 

Those who take the most serious view of the situation maintain that the 
command of the troops in all districts is being placed in the hands of Jaeger 
Officers and others of known German sympathies and suspect that a military 
coup d’Etat in favour of General Mannerheim is contemplated, the theory 
being that General Mannerheim, though not pro-German himself, is quite 
willing to accept German aid to put him in power, and would, once his 
object was achieved, eliminate the Germans and adopt a purely nationalist 
policy. 
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I do not myself regard the matter so seriously, but I think it quite possible 
that the Germans and the small but incorrigible pro-German Party here had 
some scheme on foot which was timed to mature while the present Govern- 
ment, among whom they undoubtedly number some adherents, was still in 
power and which was based on the supposition that Poland was to be crushed 
and that Russia and Germany would come together in an irresistible com- 
bination. Whether all danger of an upheaval has vanished with the receding 
likelihood of such a combination remains to be seen. The critical moment 
may come with the change of Government, which is expected to take place - 
in a few weeks’ time. Meanwhile, I am still perfectly convinced that the 
great body of public opinion in this country is strongly opposed to any dis- 
turbance. If trouble does arise it will be engineered by a small body of 
political adventurers and the only real danger in the situation is to be 
measured by the extent to which they may have obtained control of the 
military machine. I am disposed to think that fears on this score are exag- 
gerated and that the sudden outburst of German activity, which is un- 
doubtedly real enough, is only part of a larger scheme which has miscarried 
owing to the Polish victory. The great Russo-German firework display has 
been destroyed by the Polish downpour, and it may well be that this German 
activity here is only the last fizzle of a damp squib in a corner of the great 
set-piece. | 

I have sent a copy of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Stockholm. 

I have, &c., 
GrorGE Kinston 


No. 520 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received September 15) 
No. 241 [214607/67181/59] 
RIGA, September 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

In pursuance of my telegrams Nos. 319 of August 31st! and 321 of Sep- 
tember tst.,2 I have the honour to enclose herewith copies of a draft agree- 
ment? which I gave tentatively to Professor Kamieniecki, the Polish, and 
Dr. Zaunius, the Lithuanian representative in Riga, on September ist. I 
understand that the Lithuanian Government has authorised Dr. Schauli, 
their representative here, to accept this agreement, but Professor Kamie- 
niecki tells me that he has not yet received the necessary authority from 
Warsaw. 

I received by last night’s mail a copy of Sir Horace Rumbold’s dispatch 
No. 507 of August 17th.4+ I believe that the action which he was good enough 
t No. 503. 2 No. 508. 3 Not printed. 

4 Warsaw despatch No. 507 was of August 4. The reference should presumably be 
No. 527 (No. 454). 
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to take in this matter had valuable results. At any rate, the attitude of the 
Polish towards the Lithuanian delegates certainly improved shortly after- 
wards, and I was able to give some slight and informal assistance in securing 
friendly relations between them. Mr. Vassilevsky has lately been ill—whether 
diplomatically or not I do not know—and Mr. Kamieniecki has shown a 
genuine desire to deal reasonably with the Lithuanian question. 

Much of the present difficulty appears to me to be due to the fact that 
neither I nor Colonel Ward nor the Lithuanian Government were ever 
notified of the provisional frontier between Lithuania and Poland laid down 
by the Supreme Council last December.5 In general, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment seem to be honestly anxious to establish friendly relations with the 
Poles, though, of course, also anxious not to compromise too deeply their 
relations with Russia. Further needless difficulties have, in my opinion, been 
caused by the actions of the Lithuanian high command. As indicated in my 
telegram of September 6th. to Warsaw, repeated to the Foreign Office as 
No. 329,° I instructed Colonel Ward to represent to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment the importance of securing the due subordination of the Commander- 
in-Chief to the instructions of the Cabinet and the mischief done by such 
bulletins as that issued by the official agency at Kovno on September 3rd. I 
infer from a private letter received from Colonel Ward last night that Colonel 
Zukas, the Commander-in-Chief, is not unlikely to be changed. On the 
other hand, the situation is bound to be difficult when troops operating 
loosely over a very wide stretch of country have been disorganised and mixed 
up by defeat. References in Warsaw wireless messages to Lithuanian-Bol- 
shevik combination are, to the best of my belief, wholly mistaken, and to 
anyone who has seen, as I have, Lithuanian and Bolshevik forces side by side, 
are almost incredible. They are, no doubt, honestly believed in Warsaw, 
but certainly have an unfortunate effect on the situation. 

There is no doubt that the first necessity of the situation is a direct meeting 
between the Polish and Lithuanian representatives. A military demarcation 
line is urgently needed. Once such demarcation line is fixed, there should be 
little difficulty in securing an agreement in some such terms as those of the 
enclosed draft. It is possible that the Polish appeal to the League of: Nations 
reported in Warsaw telegram No. 807 of September 4th? may secure this 
desirable result. In considering, however, any such proposal, it should be 
noted that the relations between Poland and Lithuania are hardly to be 
disentangled from the relations between Russia and Lithuania and Russia 
and Poland. Much the simplest course, therefore, would be the calling of a 
Polish-Lithuanian conference in Riga, held simultaneously with the Polish- 
Russian peace conference. While I was preparing this dispatch, I received 
a call from Mr. Meierovics, the Latvian Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
came to discuss the Polish-Lithuanian question, and expressed views identical 
with those set out above. He said that his Government proposed to invite 
both Poles and Lithuanians to settle their disputes at a conference in Riga, 
and asked if I had any objection to this course. I said that of course I could 

5 See Vol. II, No. 34, minute 7. 6 No. 517. _7 Not printed. 
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not possibly have any objection, and told him that in my view the plan was 
a sensible one. 

I may add that the fact that telegrams between Warsaw and Riga are at 
the present time taking two days in transit causes considerable complication 
in dealing with the situation. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTS 


No. 521 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 419 Telegraphic [213686/61232/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 10, 1920, 10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 803.! 

I do not wish to advise Polish Government on the subject of de jure recog- 
nition of Baltic States. 

For your private guidance I wish to point out that such recognition 
involves 

1. Direct diplomatic representation. 

2. That such States will probably claim admission to the League of 
Nations, which cannot very well be refused. 

3. That the members of the League thereby become committed under the 
Covenant to a guarantee of their frontiers. 

4. That this may involve war at some future date with a reconstituted 
Russia. 

5. That beliefin their permanent national existence is not very widespread.? 


t No. 514. 
2 The last ten lines of this telegram were repeated on October 22 as No. 310 to Riga and 
No. 239 to Helsingfors. 


No. 522 


Sir R. Tower (Paris)! to Earl Curzon (Received September 14) 
Unnumbered [214508/188296/55 | 


HOTEL MEURICE, PARIS, September 10, 1920 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of a memorandum dealing 
with the desirability of arriving at a decision on various matters connected 


' Sir R. Tower had in his telegram No. 53 of September 1 (not printed) reported his 
intention of leaving for Paris on the 6th to take part in the treaty negotiations between 
Danzig and Poland. He did not return to Danzig and Col. Strutt acted for the time being 
as High Commissioner there. 
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with Danzig, ¢.g., Commissions of Control, Article 107 of the Treaty of 
Peace, &c. 
I have handed copies of this memorandum to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris. 
I have, &c., 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 522 
Memorandum by Sir R. Tower on the Adminstration of Danzig 


Nearly every question of importance as regards the present and future 
administration of Danzig is dependent on the decisions still to be arrived at 
regarding Article 107 of the Treaty of Versailles. Practically all unemploy- 
ment, stagnation of industry and consequent unrest in Danzig may be put 
down to the delay in dealing with this and other important clauses of the 
Treaty. 

No capital can be forthcoming to re-start industries, give employment, or 
even to maintain in an efficient condition the various necessary services until 
the question of the future ownership of property in Danzig is finally settled. 
If complete bankruptcy and further serious unrest are to be avoided a 
decision on this article and also Article 104 of the treaty is most desirable. 

This was brought home to me very soon after I had taken up my duties in 
Danzig, and before the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris in April 1920 
I pressed for permission to be allowed to give practical effect to Article 107 
as regards the division of property and so enable security of tenure to be given 
to prospective capital waiting to be invested in the development and im- 
provement of the harbour and many industries and works now at a standstill. 
This permission however was refused and since this date the condition of the 
future Free City has gone from bad to worse. Little revenue is coming in and 
large expenses are entailed by the upkeep of the harbour and its works. 
Unemployment and unrest are on the increase, and to meet this state of 
affairs Danzig has only an empty exchequer, no credit, political uncertainty 
and winter coming on. Questions arise daily connected with the ownership 
of property which cannot be answered except by saying ‘no decision has yet 
been reached’. New contracts cannot be made, or in certain cases old ones 
completed; in consequence much financial loss is entailed. Article 107 is also 
intimately connected with the various commissions of control which have 
been sent to Danzig to inspect and report on the measures to be taken re- 
garding the destruction or otherwise of war material and machinery at 
Danzig, and I still await the decision of the Ambassadors as to whether 
Danzig is to be considered as under similar obligations as Germany regarding 
the destruction of war material or potential war material. The question is 
one which can only be decided in conjunction with Article 107 of the Treaty, 
as it is one closely concerning Poland as well as Danzig. 

Article 107 states ‘all property situated within the territory of the Free 
City of Danzig belonging to the German Empire or to any German State 
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shall pass to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers for transfer to the 
Free City of Danzig or to the Polish State as they may consider equitable’. 
The Conference of Ambassadors decided at their mecting on the 15th April, 
1920, that under Article 107 of the Treaty of Versailles harbour material in 
the port of Danzig is no longer the property of the German Government and 
therefore cannot be ceded to the Allied and Associated Powers as indemnity 
for the Scapa Flow incident or otherwise. 

This decision definitely upholds the wording of Article 107 of the Treaty 
in so far that German Government property in Danzig does not belong to 
Germany but to the Allies in trust for Poland or Danzig. Article 107 states 
this property is for transfer to Danzig or Poland as may be considered equit- 
able. It therefore appears the Allies have no option but to hold in trust 
property of the late German Government in Danzig, and cannot, if they 
would, destroy or otherwise get rid of it. 

The above arguments may be considered applicable to the matters I have 
mentioned and also to the decision to be come to regarding :— 


. The small arms factory. 

. Aeronautical material. 

. Sicherheitspolizei. | 

. Powers of the commissions of control. 
. Sale of material. | 

. Restitution of stolen property. 


Ooh CF NHN 


The decisions already come to by the Ambassadors regarding the harbour 
material and merchant vessels on the Danzig register tend to confirm the 
view :— 

1. That Danzig does not possess the obligations of Germany with regard to 

property under the Treaty. 

2. That all Government property at Danzig is to be accounted for to 

Danzig or to Poland... .? 


2 The remainder of the memorandum dealt in detail with the six items listed in the 
preceding paragraph. 


No. 523 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) and Mr. Kennard: (Rome) 
No. 997? Telegraphic [213697/40430/55 | 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, September 11, 1920, 6 p.m. 
Though both the Polish and Lithuanian Governments insist on their 
anxiety to arrive at a solution of their differences by peaceful means it is 
becoming evident that this will be impossible unless actual fighting can be 
stopped without delay. 


1 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 
2 No. 997 to Paris and No. 418 to Rome. 
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The Polish Government have requested the League of Nations to inter- 
vene,? whereas the Lithuanian Government have simultaneously informed 
His Majesty’s Government that they would welcome a Conference at London 
and under the auspices of His Majesty’s Government.* 

The adoption of either proposal would probably result in a satisfactory 
solution and His Majesty’s Government would readily afford any assistance 
in their power in putting it into effect. 

If the French (Italian) Government concur, they would be willing to agree 
to the Lithuanian proposal and send an immediate invitation to the Polish 
Government to despatch delegates to a Conference in London without delay. 

As regards the origin of and responsibility for the present situation, the 
evidence in our possession is conflicting. 

The Lithuanian contention is not only that Polish troops encroached on 
territory which is clearly Lithuanian but actually launched an attack in the 
neighbourhood of Augustovo and Gidai on August goth and gist respec- 
tively. 

The Poles on the other hand maintain that they have evidence that 
Bolshevik troops are co-operating with Lithuanian troops in such fighting 
as has taken place. . 

I should be glad if you would immediately invite the French (Italian) 
Government to co-operate with His Majesty’s Representatives at Kovno and 
Warsaw in impressing on both parties the paramount importance of abstain- 
ing from further military action, the inevitable result of which would be to 
render impossible a peaceful solution which we are convinced they both 
sincerely desire. It could be pointed out at Kovno that armed conflict with 
the Poles at the present juncture would inevitably lead to co-operation with 
the Bolsheviks and would encourage the latter to refuse to conclude a reason- 
able peace with Poland. The result would probably be the virtual absorption 
of Lithuania by Soviet Russia. 

In view of Sir H. Rumbold’s telegram No. 802,5 the representation at 
Warsaw should, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government in order to 
avoid the introduction of any points of contention, be on more general lines 
and in the form of a reminder that peace is essential to Poland; and that the 
Soviet Government, though its forces have suffered a severe setback, will 
undoubtedly refuse to make peace if it appears at all probable that a failure 
to arrive at a settlement with Lithuania can be misrepresented as wanton 
aggression by the Polish Government. It could be added that the difficulties 
of the position of the Polish Government arising out of the Russo-Lithuanian 
Treaty are fully realised especially if their suspicion that the Lithuanians 
have made use of Bolshevik troops should prove to be well-founded. 

3 For this request of September 5 see L/N. O.7. (S.S.4), Dec. 1920, pp. 44-45. 

4 This proposal was made orally by the Lithuanian representative at London on Sep- 


tember 6. 
5 No. 513. 
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No. 524 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 12, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 1087 Telegraphic [214312/30489/55] 
Urgent PARIS, September 12, 1920, 1.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 997 of September r1th.! 

I have seen Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He is entirely 
in agreement with you on the subject of joint representations at Warsaw 
and Kovno and is telegraphing immediately to French representatives there 
to concert with British representatives as to joint action. He wishes me to 
inform you that French Government have already made representations to 
Polish and Lithuanian Governments not only through French representatives 
in the two capitals but also to their respective representatives in Paris. 

With regard to reference of question either to League of Nations or to 
special Conference in London, he is referring to President of the Council now 
at Aix-les-Bains. His personal view is that Conference in London would be 
preferable, but in a telegram sent by Monsieur de Fleuriau, which I have 
seen, it 1s very distinctly stated that Your Lordship does not really favour 
this proposal. He hesitates therefore to propose its acceptance. I do not 
expect answer from President of the Council before September 14th. 


1 No. 523. 


No. 525 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received September 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 337 Telegraphic [214420/67181]59| 
RIGA, September 13, 1920, 8.15 p.m. 


Central Executive Committee at Moscow ratified Russian peace treaties 
with Letts and Lithuanians September 9g. 

Treaties however do not take effect until after final exchange of ratifica- 
tions. 

Lettish ratification cannot well be completed within one week. 

Repeated to Copenhagen, Warsaw, Reval, Kovno and Helsingfors. 


No. 526 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) and Mr. Kennard (Rome) 
No. 1003' Telegraphic [214533/67181/59] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1920, 11 p.m. 


My telegram No. 997 (418).? 
At the instance of the Polish Government the Council of the League of 
Nations have provisionally placed the dispute between the Poles and Lithua- 


1 No. 1003 to Paris and No. 428 to Rome. 2 No. 523. 
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nians on the agenda of the Meeting to be held in Paris on September 16th, 
and have invited the Lithuanian Government to accept their mediation. 

The Lithuanian Representative here states that he has no doubt that this 
invitation will be accepted by his Government if the Allied Powers advise 
it to do so. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government feel convinced that the 
best way to avoid confusion and delay is to drop the London Conference 
proposed by the Lithuanian Government and to advise the latter to accept 
mediation by the League. 

Please suggest to the French (Italian) Government that they immediately 
instruct their Representative at Kovno to co-operate with His Majesty’s 
Representative in giving advice in this sense and instruct their Representative 
at Warsaw to inform the Polish Government of the action taken at Kovno.3 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 421, Kovno No. 68, and Riga for Colonel 
Tallents No. 272. 


3 In an unnumbered telegram of September 16 Mr. Kennard reported that the Political 
Director of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs had told him that the Italian repre- 
sentatives at Warsaw and Riga (there being no Italian representative at Kovno) would 
at once be instructed as desired. For the French Goverument’s reply see No. 531, below. 


No. 527 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received September 15, 9.15 a.m.) 
No. 342 Telegraphic [214556/40430/55] 
RIGA, September 14, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 


Joffe! gave an interview on arrival to a Riga newspaper. 

Translation follows by despatch.? 

Following are principal points. Begins :— 

Bolshevik peace conditions were unchanged but not categorical. Counter 
proposals from Poland were awaited. Russia did not desire a common 
frontier with Germany but wanted to secure transit facilities and ‘demanded 
Graevo railway’. Russia was not concerned in settlement of boundaries 
between Poland and Lithuania. English policy on Polish question hindered 
an Anglo-Russian settlement. Reports of Brussilloff’s? deposition and trial 
were without foundation. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Berlin, Helsingfors. 


t Head of the Soviet Russian delegation to negotiate an armistice with Poland at Riga. 

2 Not printed. 

3 i.e. Gen. Brusilov, former Commander-in-Chief of the Russian armies, whose offer of 
service to the Red Army had been accepted in May 1920. 
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No. 528 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Tallents (Riga) 
No. 273 Telegraphic [214247/40430/55| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 14, 1920, & p.m. 

Your telegram No. 333.! 

You should not do anything by reception or otherwise that will involve 
official recognition of the Soviet Delegation. But there is no objection to your 
reporting to us on progress of negotiations, by such information as you may 
be able to procure from either of the two parties for the purpose. 


1 In this telegram of September 10 Col. Tallents had asked for instructions concerning 
the attitude he should adopt towards the Soviet delegation about to arrive at Riga for the 
peace conference with the Poles. 


No. 529 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 20) 
| No. 590 [214850/188296/55] 


WARSAW, September 14, 1920 
My Lord, 

At a moment when negotiations are about to be begun in Paris for the 
conclusion of the Treaty between Poland and Danzig for which provision 1s 
made in the Treaty of Versailles, I venture to recall Your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to my Despatch No. 218 of March 2oth.' In that report I thought it my 
duty, having regard to the terms of the Despatch No. 43? which Sir Reginald 
Tower had addressed to the President of the Conference of Ambassadors, to 
bring to Your Lordship’s notice the Polish point of view on the Danzig 
question in its general aspects and, in particular, the grave apprehensions 
entertained here lest, in the final settlement, the free access to the sea through 
Danzig guaranteed to Poland by the Treaty should not be safeguarded in 
such manner as to preclude any interruption, especially in cases of emergency. 
I revert to the subject at the present time merely in order to point out that 
during the recent crisis, when Warsaw was threatened with imminent 
capture and the lately resurrected Polish State was in danger of being alto- 
gether overwhelmed by the Bolshevik forces, the apprehensions entertained 
as regards the precariousness of communications through Danzig owing to 
the hostility of the inhabitants of that port, were justified in the most ample 
manner. It furthermore became evident that the Allied Administration of 
Danzig was unable, with the forces at its disposal and without special assis- 
tance and authorization from the Allied Governments, both of which could 
necessarily be secured only with some delay and difficulty, to reopen the 
communications whose interruption by the arbitrary and legally unjustifiable 


1 No. 240. 2 Enclosure in No. 226. 
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action of the City Council might have throttled Poland in her struggle to 
eject the invader from within her borders. 

In these circumstances I again beg leave to request that proper considera- 
tion may be given to the observations contained in my above-mentioned 
Despatch by the Conference of Ambassadors in its forthcoming deliberations. 

I am forwarding a copy of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Paris and to the Acting High Commissioner at Danzig. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 530 


Sir H, Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 20) 
No. 593 [214852/73/55] 


WARSAW, September 14, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 780 of August 29th,’ in which I re- 
ported the departure for Paris of Monsieur L. Grabski, the Minister of 
Finance, I have the honour to state that it is believed that the object of his 
visit is to negotiate a foreign loan with France and that the Polish Govern- 
ment are prepared to grant as a guarantee, concessions or monopolies. 

The intention of the Polish Government to grant such guarantees was re- 
ported by Mr. Kimens in his despatch No. 277 of July 29th, a copy of which 
I enclose.' 

It seems improbable that Poland will be able to extricate herself from her 
financial difficulties unless she agrees to pledge her railways, State mono- 
polies, etc. or grant concessions on a large scale. If these concessions are now 
granted to France her position will be far more favourable in the future in 
Poland than that of Great Britain. 

With reference to the above, I also desire to point out that the agreement 
which has been signed between the French and British Governments regard- 
ing petroleum interests? has created a bad impression in financial circles in 
Warsaw. Although no mention is made in this agreement of the oil fields in 
Galicia, the recent sales of British interests to French financial groups is 
believed in Warsaw to be an indication that Great Britain is divesting herself 
completely of all interest in the Galician mining industry. Some people even 
go further and say that Poland has come under the ‘financial protection of 
France’. This is resented by those who would like to see a development of 
Polish-British financial and trade relations. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


' Not printed. 
4 Printed in Cmd. 675 of 1920; see Vol. VIII, No. 14, minute 2 and n. 1. 
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No. 531 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 15, 6 p.m.) 
No. 1096 Telegraphic: by telephone [214642/67181/59] 


PARIS, September 15, 1920 

Your telegram No. 1003.! 

Reply just received from French Government as follows :— 

‘French Representatives at Warsaw and Kovno report Lithuanian Govern- 
ment have already accepted Polish proposals for immediate opening of 
negotiations at Kalvaria.? Hostilities ceased evening of September 13 and 
Polish Delegates should have arrived at Kalvaria September 14. 

‘French Government consider there is every advantage in friendly under- 
standing being established between the two parties. In these circumstances 
as the Lithuanian Government have expressed a desire for France and Great 
Britain to be represented at Kalvaria negotiations, French Government are 
disposed to instruct their Representatives at Warsaw and Kovno to send one 
Officer each from French Military Missions in Poland and Lithuania re- 
spectively to accompany Polish and Lithuanian Delegates to Kalvaria. 

‘French Government will be glad if His Majesty’s Government could take 
similar decision which seems rightly to facilitate greatly the establishment of 
agreement between Lithuania and Poland. 

‘If conversations at Kalvaria do not produce satisfactory results it would 
then be for the League of Nations to intervene for settlement of the contro- 
versy.’ 

I should be grateful for immediate instructions by telephone as the question 
is on the agenda for Council for [sic] League of Nations to-morrow and Mr. 
Fisher? is to see M. Bourgeois* before the meeting. 

t No. 526. 

4 Negotiations at Kalvaria had been proposed in a note of September g from Prince 
Sapicha to Mr. Purickis, printed in D.D.P. (Lith.), pp. 63-64. The protocols of the con- 


ference are printed ibid., pp. 69-81. 
3 Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was British Empire representative on the Council of the League 


of Nations. 
* French representative on the Council of the League of Nations and President of the 


ninth session of the Council. 


No. 532 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1012 Telegraphic: by telephone [214642/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 15, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1006.! 
We consider that matter should now be left in the hands of League of 
Nations to whom Polish Government have themselves appealed, but we are 


™ No. 531. 
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prepared to instruct His Majesty’s Representatives at Warsaw and Kovno 
to send officers to Kalvariya Conference on the clear understanding that the 
scope of that Conference be limited to establishing temporary demarcation 
line with a view to minimizing danger of frontier incidents. 

Please inform Mr. Fisher and French Government. 


No. 533 


Letter from the Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon 


[214750/188296/55] | 
PARIS, September (?) 15, 1920! 
. .. ir Reginald Tower has arrived here and we must before long discuss 
the question of Danzig. Tower to my mind has been worse than useless. He 
has put forward no proposal of any sort or kind. He has simply contended [sic] 
himself with asking for draft schemes from the Poles and the Danzigers, and 
has made apparently no endeavour to bring them together. The Danzigers 
have sent in their scheme which as far as I can make out is directly opposed 
to the terms of the Treaty. The Poles have sent in no scheme and the whole 
matter is at a stand-still. I am going to have a private talk tomorrow with 
Cambon on the subject and going to lay before him my own view of the 
subject, making it clear that it is my personal view and that I have no 
~ authority from you to put it forward as a proposal from the British Govern- 
ment. My own view of the situation is this. If the Angel Gabriel came down 
from Heaven he could not bring about any agreement between them and 
where Gabriel would probably fail Tower certainly would. I therefore 
suggest that the French and ourselves (because we are really the two nations 
principally concerned) should draw up a scheme which I think we could do. 
It should not be just the outline of a scheme but a really detailed agreement. 
We could get this approved on behalf of the respective Governments and then 
go to the Poles and the Danzigers and say “This is the scheme which both of 
you have got to adopt.’ They would both protest but the protest would only 
be bluff and in the end I am convinced they would accept. It is Teschen all 
over again. You get into an impossible position by trying to make the two 
contending parties agree and in the end you have to impose your own scheme 
on them. Let me know, if you will, what you think of this proposal. Of 
course it may be that the French will turn it down but at all events it will 
have the advantage that I shall have put forward some definite proposal 
which nobody else has and I may get some expression from them as to what 
they think ought to be done. We really cannot allow the matter to go on 
any longer in this state of chaos. 
Later. Since dictating the above I have seen Tower. He has absolutely no 
proposal to put forward and jumps at the idea of an arrangement being come 


1 The first page of this letter is missing from the file. The letter was probably dated 
September 15: it was filed in the Foreign Office on September 17. 
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to between France and England and imposed upon the contending parties. 
He agrees with me that if a scheme can be drawn up, and personally I think 
it can, that although both parties would protest they would both accept. 
The procedure I should suggest would be this. Two representatives, one 
each from England and France (I think Carr would do perfectly as ours) 
should meet and draw up the scheme, consulting whenever necessary their 
respective Governments. After they had drawn up the general scheme the 
legal authorities should be asked to put it into legal shape. It should then 
be adopted by the Ambassadors’ Conference as their scheme. Representa- 
tives of Poland and Danzig should be called before the Conference and 
the scheme should be handed to them. They should be allowed to make 
any objections they wished. If any of them can be met well and good: if not 
they should be told that it is impossible to meet them and the scheme should 
then be officially adopted, sent to the two contending parties and told they 
must accept [szc]. 

Tower gives me a most dismal account of Danzig. He says there are 
12,000 men out of work, no food, not [stc] clothes and at the present moment 
no possibility of getting food because the Poles prevent it coming to Danzig, 
and there is no prospect of immediate work at the Port until this question has 
been settled. He says there will certainly be serious trouble if no arrange- 
ment is arrived at within the next month—a very short time in which to 
settle a question in which he made made [sic] no progress in six months. Still 
T think it can be done. 

Yours ever, 
D. 


No. 534 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1014 Telegraphic [214750/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 16, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your private letter respecting Polish-Danzig Treaty.' 

I entirely approve your suggestion that a scheme should be drawn up by 
you and the French for eventual imposition on both Poles and Danzigers. 

The procedure which you propose is most suitable, and Mr. Carr should 
certainly be our representative in the initial stage. 


' No. 533. 
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No. 535 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 3107 [212943/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 16, 1920 
My Lord, — 

I transmit to you herewith copies of correspondence! in regard to the 
supply of coal to Danzig, from which Your Lordship will observe that the 
attention of the Coal Controller here has been drawn to the serious shortage 
of coal in that city, and that the importance of rendering assistance in the 
matter of coal supplies at this critical moment has been emphasised. Never- 
theless, in view of the unique position which Danzig occupies under the terms 
of the Treaty of Peace, it would seem desirable that her coal problem should 
receive the earnest consideration, not only of His Majesty’s Government, but 
of the Allies in general. 

Your Lordship will no doubt fully appreciate that the difficulties with which 
the British Coal Controller is confronted may prevent any coal being supplied 
to Danzig in the sense desired by the Allied High Commissioner. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the interest taken by the French 
Government in that city, I should be glad if you would bring the subject of 
the enclosed correspondence to the notice of the Council of Ambassadors at 
an early date, and suggest that an allocation should be made by the French 
Government to the Free City from the coal supplies which they are obtaining 
from Germany under the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
J. D. Grecory 
1 Not printed. 


No. 536 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewed September 18, 10 p.m.) 
No. 1104 Telegraphic (214805/67181/59] 


PARIS, September 18, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Polish-Lithuanian dispute. 

Your telegram No. ro12.! 

Matter has been referred to League of Nations and both Polish and Lithu- 
anian delegates appeared before Council and made statements yesterday. 

The Council is considering question this morning. 

I have seen Mr. Fisher. Council will probably appoint Commission to 
enquire into question. Chief difficulty at present moment is fact that Lithu- 


' No. 532. 
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anian frontier as agreed between that Government and Soviet 1s more 
favourable to Lithuania than Curzon line. Mr. Fisher heard confidentially 
that negotiations at Kalvaria are not likely to be successful. He returns to 
London tonight or tomorrow and will be able to report to you. 


No. 537 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received September 22, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 608 Telegraphic [215004/16086/56 | 


HELSINGFORS, September 21, 1920, 8 p.m. 


My telegram No. 555 of 30th July! and despatch No. 251 of 4th August.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me last night that Soviet delegates at 
Dorpat now demanded that Finland should obtain Great Britain’s assurance 
that Great Britain would support her in obtaining for Hogland and other 
islands in Gulf of Finland, which are to be neutralised under Treaty of Peace, 
an international guarantee similar to that arranged for the Aland Islands 
in 1856.3 

I said that I would submit this astonishing request to you, but suggested 
that this seemed rather a matter for the League of Nations. His Excellency 
replied that Finns had already suggested League but Russians would have 
nothing to do with it stigmatising it as their most bitter enemy. Throughout 
negotiations Russians had at every point expressed an almost abject fear of 
intentions of British fleet and a suspicion of some secret naval agreement 
with Finland. British naval power was the only thing they feared. 

I suggested that cunning as well as fear might be behind their demand. If 
they really intended a campaign against us in the East it would be very con- 
venient to them to have the door to Petrograd guarantecd. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is anxious to have a very early reply. 

Repeated to Stockholm. 

' No. 3609. 2 Not printed. 

3 For the Convention between Great Britain, France, and Russia, respecting the Aaland 
Islands, annexed to the Treaty of Paris of 1856, see B.F.S.P., vol. 46, pp. 23-24. 


No. 538 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received September 28) 
No. 293 [215288/16086/56] 


My Lord, HELSINGFORS, September 21, 1920 


On the receipt of your telegram No. 211 of the 4th September,! I at once 
urged upon Dr. Holsti, in accordance with Your Lordship’s instructions, the 


t No. 515. 
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desirability of putting on formal record once more the view of the Finnish 
Government that the limits of territorial waters do not extend beyond a 
distance of 3 miles from low-water mark.? 

His Excellency asked me what was the significance of the words ‘once 
more’ as he was unaware that the Finnish Government had ever put such 
an opinion on formal record. I regretted that I was unable to enlighten him 
and he promised to submit the matter to the next meeting of the Council of 
Ministers. A few days later he informed me that he had done so and that 
instructions in the sense desired had been sent to the Finnish delegates at the 
Peace Conference at Dorpat. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE Kipsron 

2 A mistake had occurred here in the deciphering at Helsingfors of No. 515 which 
referred to the view of His Majesty’s Government, not of the Finnish Government. In a 
letter to Mr. Kidston of October 8 Mr. Gregory wrote: ‘It is very satisfactory, however, that 
the Finns have accepted as their own the views of His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the extent of territorial waters.’ Mr. Kidston in his reply of October 23 wrote: ‘You will 
have seen that in spite of the amiable reception given by Dr. Holsti to my request, the Finns 
have in practice disregarded it and adopted the 4 mile limit as the general rule in that part 
of the Russo-Finnish Peace Treaty which relates to the Gulf of Finland. I am giving 
Dr. Holsti a copy of the correct version of the telegram No. 211.’ 


No. 539 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 23) 
No. 1120 Telegraphic: by bag [215046/188296]55 | 


PARIS, September 22, 1920 


In conversation with the French on the question of Danzig, the Polish 
delegation have been saying that they are no longer bound by the promise 
which they made at Spa to agree to a compromise on the Danzig question, 
as this promise was conditional on the granting of assistance to Poland by the 
Allied Powers, and such assistance had not been forthcoming from all the 
Powers concerned even when the Bolsheviks had crossed the ethnographical 
Polish frontier. 

I hardly know whether the Polish delegation will seriously bring forward 
this argument. I imagine our reply would be (a) that the promise given by 
them at Spa was given to the Allies collectively and therefore holds good 
whether or not each of the Allies severally came to Poland’s assistance: 
(b) that so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, they did in fact 
assist Poland both by putting pressure on the Soviet Government and secur- 
ing the transmission of munitions through Danzig by the threat of employing 
British troops to unload if the Danzig workers refused to do so. 

I should be glad however to hear your views. 
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No. 540 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 27) 
No. 611 [215224/67181/59] 


WARSAW, September 22, 1920 
My Lord, | 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith and with refer- 
ence to my telegrams Nos. 848! and 840? of the 20th instant, copy of a report 
on the situation on the Suwalki-Sejny Front: East Prussian-Lithuanian fron- 
tier and Lithuania (including Kovno and Vilna) which has been furnished to 
me by Major H. B. Mockett of the British Military Mission to Poland. 

Major Mockett was for several months stationed at Vilna whilst that town 
was the headquarters of the Northern Polish armies. When stationed at 
Vilna, Major Mockett made several journeys to Kovno. He was subse- 
quently transferred to Minsk when the Polish headquarters moved to that 
town. I am therefore of opinion that the enclosed report is particularly 
valuable in view of the excellent local knowledge possessed by its author and 
the judgment with which he has carried out the missions entrusted to him.3 
I have, &c., 

Horace RumMBoLp 


¥ Vol. X, No. 291. 2 Not printed. 

3 A copy of this despatch was sent to Berlin on October 7 under cover of Foreign Office 
despatch No. 936, which also stated that Sir E. Crowe had, on September 24, made ‘strong 
representations’ to Herr Dufour Feronce, Counsellor of the German Embassy in London, 
on the subject of Soviet troops passing from East Prussia into Lithuania. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 540 


Report on situation Suwalki-Sejny front: East Prussian-Lithuanian frontier and 
Lithuanta (including Kovno and Vilna) 7th-18th September 1920 


Object: 


(1) To ascertain situation on Polish-Lithuanian front, and endeavour to 
arrange an agreement in order to avoid hostilities. 

(2) Ascertain truth of (a) passage of interned Bolshevik prisoners from East 
Prussia into Lithuania; (b) Passage of Spartacus troops from East Prussia 
to Grodno with the intention of joining the Red Army. 

(3) To obtain evidence regarding strict adherence to declaration of neutrality 
given by Lithuanian Government in war between Poland and Soviet 
Russia. 

(4) Ascertain internal condition of Vilna and the effect of the Bolshevik 
occupation on the life of the population, safety of Polish families and 
property of well known Poles. 


Para. 1. On leaving Warsaw I visited 2nd Army H.Q., and had an inter- 
view with Gen. Ridz-Smigly (Commanding troops on Lithuanian Front). 
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I obtained from him the exact situation and a promise that he would nowhere 
cross the ‘Foch’ (or Curzon) line, and that he would do his utmost to avoid 
hostilities with the Lithuanians. 

He pointed out that he had two-thirds of their Army concentrated against 
him, and expressed a belief that the Lithuanians had a secret military con- 
vention with the Bolsheviks; that this conviction was confirmed by attitude 
of Lithuanian troops in covering the Bolshevik right flank. I emphasized the 
necessity of avoiding war with Lithuania, and that even provocative action 
on the part of the Lithuanians should be met with the greatest tolerance. 
He entirely concurred and I left him with a promise that he would do every- 
thing possible to keep the peace. 

After leaving him, I ascertained more exactly the exact situation at Sejny 
and Suwalki. The bone of contention was Sejny, out of which the Poles had 
just been driven. As Sejny is situated on the Polish side of the ‘Foch’ line,* 
Gen. Ridz-Smigly ordered the occupation which was effected with very little 
fighting. At Suwalki, all was quiet. I then crossed the East Prussian frontier 
at Lyck. 

[2.] (a) I collected evidence of a reliable nature which showed that con- 
siderable numbers of unarmed Bolshevik troops were crossing from East 
Prussia into Lithuania. They appear to have received every kindness at the 
hands of the Germans. Many of the Bolshevik fugitives had very large sums 
in Polish marks in their possession, doubtless robbed from the Polish popu- 
lation. 

At Wirballen, the Lithuanian frontier station, I found about 1,500 Bol- 
shevik prisoners from East Prussia, waiting transit by train through Lithuania 
to Soviet Russia. They were unarmed and unguarded: they were being 
transported at the rate of one, and if possible, 2 trains a night. 

I spoke to an officer of Kuban Cossacks and a private from the 12th 
Infantry Division. The latter had been six years in the herring fisheries in 
Scotland, and he informed me that the majority of the prisoners did not want 
to fight again; that the Cossacks had found war a profitable pastime; that 
wherever they went, the country was completely robbed and eaten out, 
leaving nothing for the slower moving infantry. He added that they did not 
wish to be repatriated; that the Germans did not wish to feed them, and were 
only too anxious to get rid of them at the first opportunity. He informed me 
that General Giai Khan, commanding 3rd Bolshevik Cavalry Corps, had 
committed suicide in Prussia. He stated that the Don Cossacks usually 
behaved well, but that the Kuban Cossacks murdered everybody, including 
wounded. 

The Cossack officer stated that the Cossacks had had enough of war, and 
they were prepared to help any side that could end it. 

I noted that, although the Germans saw to it that my papers were in order, 
and even inspected my kit, no obstacle was placed in the way of Bolshevik 
prisoners crossing the frontier. 

(b) I obtained undoubted proof that during the early part of August, a 

4 Note in original: ‘N.B. This is also on the Polish side of the ‘‘Conference”’ line.’ 
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number of Spartacus troops crossed from East Prussia in the direction of 
Grodno; they appeared to have been well armed, and declared their intention 
of fighting with the Russians against the Entente. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact figures which are stated to be from 4,000 to 20,000. Personally, 
I think the former figure is probably exaggerated. Unquestionably, East 
Prussia is extremely hostile to Poland and the Entente, and in complete 
sympathy with Soviet Russia, and, to a certain extent, with Lithuania. 

3. I can find no evidence of the existence of a military convention, secret 
or otherwise, between Lithuania and Soviet Russia. The Lithuanians resent 
the influx of Bolshevik prisoners from East Prussia, on the grounds that they 
cannot feed themselves, and in consequence, rob freely. 

The Lithuanian Government points out that they have not sufficient troops 
to establish a frontier guard to deal with the situation: that their attitude in 
allowing escaped, unarmed prisoners facilities for proceeding through 
Lithuania to Soviet Russia, is correct by International Law: that the same 
facilities were afforded by Holland to escaped French and British prisoners 
from Germany. However, steps have been taken to establish a frontier 
guard, but as only one battalion is being so utilised, it cannot meet with good 
results. 

In my opinion, the Lithuanian Government do not feel themselves suffi- 
ciently strong to adopt a firm attitude towards Soviet Russia. They are not 
at all convinced that the Bolsheviks are beaten: on the contrary, they believe 
in a heavy Bolshevik counter stroke which will once more make them masters 
of the situation. In consequence, they shut their eyes in certain cases in 
order to avoid displeasing the Soviet Government. 

A certain highly placed Lithuanian informed me that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had not yet paid their indemnity, and that therefore Lithuania could 
not compromise herself, thereby giving the Soviet Government an excuse 
for non-payment. 

In Vilna, it was stated that a whole Bolshevik Division passed through the 
town on 5th September, en route for Grodno: I can find no reliable evidence 
of this, but on the night 13th/14th September, whilst I was in Vilna, a number 
of Bolshevik cavalry rode into Zarzecze, a suburb of Vilna, and bought food; 
they stated they were en route for Grodno. It was further stated that two 
trains of prisoners from East Prussia, on arrival at Vilna, on the same night, 
were detrained and marched by road in the direction of Lida instead of 
continuing their journey eastwards. This is probably true, as Bolshevik 
Divisions are being reformed in the Lida area from escaped prisoners. 

[4.] I was in Vilna two months ago, when it was a thriving, prosperous 
town: as a result of six weeks Bolshevik occupation, it 1s now a dead city. 
The population, excepting the Jews, is entirely new. During my two days’ 
stay, I saw possibly 50 faces I recognised of all the thousands I knew by sight: 
the remainder of the population is principally Russian with a small per- 
centage of Lithuanians. 

For the first week there were no executions. After that, the Trchestry- 
chaika was established, the chief of whom was a local Jew named Skarzynski, 
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who adopted the name Niediediew. He showed no mercy. He was assisted 
by Dachowski: Rafes (both of Vilna) Mitzkewicr and Kapsukas, the latter 
being Lithuanian. There were others. Estimates vary, but at least 2,000 
inhabitants of Vilna, principally Poles and including women, were executed 
with the greatest barbarity. I myself saw a well containing over 60 bodies. 
Five Jews are also reported to have been killed. 

The Bolsheviks relied entirely on the local Jews who pointed out those who 
ought to be executed. I collected reliable evidence which shows that these 
executions were accompanied by torture and mutilations. Bolshevik soldiers 
are reported to have stated that but for the Jews, wholesale executions would 
not have taken place. 

The Commissars who were in most cases accompanied by their mistresses, 
were the chief robbers. General Giai Khan, Commanding 3rd Cavalry Corps, 
has been described as the ‘Prince of Robbers’. Even the poorer classes were 
not spared. 

Many Poles who I knew had remained behind, cannot be traced, and the 
worst must be feared. One whom I found had lost his reason. 

The celebration of the capture of Warsaw held in Vilna, was stage managed. 
The Bolsheviks knew perfectly well that Warsaw had not been captured. 
5,000 Bolshevik troops refused to go to the front. The ‘capture of Warsaw’ 
was made the occasion of their pardon. 

Before leaving Vilna, the Chief Commissar addressed the troops, and in- 
formed them that they were leaving Vilna for military reasons, but would 
return before long. 

Many Commissars have remained behind with a large number of Bol- 
sheviks, all of whom are demobilised? Only a small number of Bolshevik 
soldiers are to be seen in uniform. 

The Bolshevik hold on Vilna is undoubtedly very strong; propaganda 
conducted against the Entente is being cleverly organised. I bought some 
Russian papers which emphasise this; these papers are nothing but reprints 
of Moscow papers. A translation from a leading article of one of these papers 
is attached.5 

It is significant to note that when Vilna was captured by the Poles from the 
Bolsheviks, all Russian inscriptions over shops were replaced by Polish. Now 
that Vilna has been ceded to the Lithuanians, by the Bolsheviks, these in- 
scriptions have been replaced in Russian and not Lithuanian. 

As regards food, Vilna has made a quick recovery; considering all things, 
the cost of living is not unduly high. 

Bolshevik Forces. I established the existence of the 5th and 6th armies on 
the Polish front. The 5th Siberian army is concentrated in the area of 
Minsk; strength 60,000 with one division of Cavalry. The 6th Army is in 
the area of Smolensk, strength about 35,000. 

A general levy of young Communists 1s reported to have taken place. 

Disorganised Bolshevik Divisions are being reformed at Lida. 

Trotsky himself was at Lida a week ago. 

S Not printed. 
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In my opinion, the Bolsheviks intend to launch an offensive before the 
end of this month, on the line Molodeczno—Lida—Grodno—Minsk—Bara- 
nowicze—Brest Litewsk [sic]. 

Much depends on Polish action. The Bolsheviks are reported to be waiting 
for the Poles to make a further advance and will then strike on the line indi- 
cated above. Unquestionably, the Bolsheviks are not at the end of their 
resources, but they are relying largely on bluff and propaganda to obtain a 
victorious peace. 

The Soviet Government’s representative was recognised by the Lithuanian 
Government on the 13th September: the Red Flag is now flown from their 
Kovno residence and on their automobile. The chief representative of the 
_ delegation is Axelrod, a Jew 42 years of age, gifted with a flow of oratory 
and low cunning, a disciple of Lenin. He was a former member of the Inner 
Council of People’s Commissars, and subsequently a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee accredited to the Soviet Republic of Turkestan. 
It has been proved that he has already been guilty of gross undiplomatic 
behaviour 1n Kovno. 

Lithuanian Attitude. I am convinced that Lithuania is anxious to avoid war 
with Poland. At the same time, they intend to occupy the frontiers given 
them by the Soviet Government in the Treaty of the 12th July, and as they 
will not give way on this point, it will probably bring them into conflict with 
the Poles. The frontiers given to them by the Soviet Government sets [sic] 
at naught both the ‘Foch’ line and the ‘Curzon’ line, which the Poles recog- 
nise. In my opinion, nothing but strong diplomatic action on the part of the 
Entente will avoiad [sic] bloodshed between Lithuania and Poland. As 
already stated, the Lithuanians are anxious not to offend the Soviet Govern- 
ment, whose influence in the newly acquired Lithuania[n] territory 1s 
undoubtedly stronger than the Lithuanians’. The Lithuanians are perfectly 
capable of managing their internal affairs, but in matters of foreign policy 


and propaganda, the Bolsheviks are their masters.® 
H. B. Mocketr . 


© A brief report of the ‘Red Terror at Vilna’ was published in The Times of September 23. 


No. 541 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 24, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 860 Telegraphic [215094/67181/59] 


WARSAW, September 23, 1920, 6.20 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 851! and 857? will have acquainted Your Lordship 
with reasons actuating Polish action with regard to Lithuania, especially in 
connection with threatening Bolshevik concentrations in regions of Grodno 


t Of September 21, not printed. 2 Of September 22, not printed. 
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and Minsk, but I wish nevertheless to lay before you as succinctly as possible 
the really vital considerations which have dictated course of action now 
decided on notwithstanding political disadvantages and possible comple 
tions which Polish Government neither ignore nor underrate. 

It has been evident for some time past to competent military observers 
that Bolsheviks are resolved to regain initiative and to attack heavily the 
second and fourth Polish armies in the North. Ifsuccessful they would again 
become masters of military situation and be able to conclude a victorious 
peace. The fifth Siberian Army (see my telegram No. 850)3 is now moving 
forward to help in delivery of this knock-out blow. It is absolutely essential 
for Poles, if they are to break weight of this attack, to hold the line Nienen 
[sic] with fortress of Grodno. This fortress faces south and west. ‘To make a 
frontal attack from either of these quarters would be an extremely expensive 
Operation and its success is problematical. 

Alternatively, however, an attack from south-east and east would expose 
Polish right flank to a heavy counter-attack from direction of Lida. There 
remains therefore as the only sound military operation an attack from north- 
west which entails passing through a small portion of Lithuanian ternitory. 
Polish Military Authorities have only decided on this course with greatest 
reluctance. They do not wish to involve Lithuania in their quarrel with 
Soviet Russia but, as they point out, Poland is fighting for her very existence 
against a relentless enemy who has ignored her ethnographical fronters 
against expressed wishes of Allies, and military necessity therefore leaves 
them no reasonable choice. Moreover, while Red Armies in virtue, it is 
stated, of added clause in Bolshevik-Lithuanian Treaty can pass freely across 
Lithuanian territory, Polish troops enjoy no similar advantage while present 
disposition of Lithuanian troops actually protects Bolshevik right flank: and 
unbending attitude of Lithuanian Government has wrecked Polish attempts 
at a friendly understanding. 

Polish troops passing through strip of Lithuanian territory have been 
ordered to avoid hostilities with Lithuanians and will be withdrawn from 
Lithuanian territory immediately Poles occupy fortress of Grodno. 

In my opinion prompt success of present Polish operation is best guarantee 
for a speedy and satisfactory peace. On the other hand so long as Poles are 
not in possession of Nienen [sic] and fortress of Grodno they will never be 
secure from an attack such as that which now menaces them. Much there- 
fore depends on issue of battle of Grodno. 


3 Not printed. This telegram of September 20 gave Sir H. Rumbold’s reasons for believ- 
ing that the ‘Bolsheviks contemplate another general offensive from Grodno and Minsk’. 
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No. 542 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1039 Telegraphic: by bag [215046/188296/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 25, 1920 
Your telegram No. 1120.! 
It is hardly conceivable that the Polish Delegates will really put forward 
arguments repudiating the Spa agreement; but if they do, they cannot be 
better refuted than on the lines which you suggest. 


t No. 539. 


No. 543 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 220 Telegraphic [215004/16086/56 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1920, 7 p.m. 


You should inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot interfere in the question which clearly should be referred to the 
League of Nations.! 


1 This telegram replied to No. 537. 


No. 544 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 435 Telegraphic (215094/67181/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 12.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 860! (Polish-Lithuanian Conflict). 

Although I fully appreciate the considerations which you put forward, I 
cannot help being much disappointed at the turn which events have taken. 

Weare not, of course, in a position to judge whether the reports concerning 
the enemy concentration at Grodno are correct or not, or, if they are correct, 
to assess its military importance. I can therefore only regard the situation 
from a purely political point of view. 

On the assumption that such a concentration is being made, it is reasonable 
to assume that the directors of Bolshevik strategy, who are guided by political 
as much as by military considerations realise the possibilities which such a 
concentration offer[s] for embroiling Poland and Lithuania. The value to the 
Bolsheviks of such a result would be immense, both from a local and an 
international point of view. 

1 No. 541. 
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The same considerations apply but with greater force if no such concen- 
tration has taken place, and if the Poles have been beguiled into violating 
Lithuanian neutrality to ward off an imaginary danger. 

The lessons to be learnt from the collapse of the Polish forces in July and 
their brilliant recovery in August do not appear to be fully appreciated by 
the Polish Government. In reality they show that adventures of any kind 
are bound to react disastrously on the moral of the Polish troops owing to the 
political dissension which they arouse among the civilian population, and it 
is from this point of view that the Polish Government would I think be well 
advised to view the situation. 

The Polish armies are already far beyond the ‘Curzon line’ and in the event 
of their suffering a second defeat outside their proper frontiers any want 
of moderation in the Polish attitude at this time towards Lithuania would 
render it difficult if not impossible for Poland’s friends to help her. The crisis 
of the first days in August is still fresh in our minds even though the Poles 
appear already to have forgotten it. 

It is now too late for any advice with regard to the movement against 
Grodno to be effective, but as I have learnt from a reliable source that the 
Polish Government are considering the question of a further advance to 
Vilna, I feel it necessary to request you to make an earnest representation 
on the subject to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and to point out to him how 
necessary it is that such a step should not be taken, and that the Lithuanians 
should be reassured as emphatically as possible that the Polish troops will be 
withdrawn from Lithuanian territory now that Grodno has been captured. 

There is another aspect of this question. The Polish Government has itself 
appealed to the League of Nations to examine the Polish-Lithuanian dispute 
and if the mediation of the League is now rendered impossible by the preci- 
pitate action of the Poles, the latter will have to bear the odium of having 
flouted the authority of the League. I am aware that for some time past the 
Polish Government has suspected Lithuania of being guilty of unneutral 
acts or at least of having tolerated the violation of her neutrality by Soviet 
troops. Clear proof of these accusations would undoubtedly have justified 
counter measures and a casus belli might even have been established, but the 
Polish Government have allowed what may be an absolutely good case for 
their present action to be obscured by the territorial disputes, the decision 
of which has been reserved until a later date. 

In making this communication to the Minister for Foreign Affairs you 
should impress upon him the fact that it is only because His Majesty’s 
Government are assured that the desire of the Polish Government for peace 
is absolutely sincere and irrevocable that they venture to give advice. 

In repeating this telegram to Kovno, I am instructing Colonel Ward to 
point out to the Lithuanian Government that certain clauses of the Lithuanian 
Treaty with the Sovict Government have every appearance of having been 
designed by the Soviet Government to embroil the Lithuanians and the 
Poles. It is therefore not surprising that the action of the Lithuanians is 
viewed by the Polish Government with profound suspicion, and in their own 
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interests the Lithuanians are strongly advised to show the utmost possible 
moderation with regard to the situation arising out of the operations against 


Grodno. 
Repeated to Kovno No. 71. 


No. 545 


Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 
No. 436 Telegraphic [215024/40430/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 855! and Mr. Tallents’ telegrams Nos. 352! and 356.? 

We are a little perturbed at the increasing evidence of M. Savinkov’s 
activities in Poland. His political record inspires little confidence, and we 
cannot but think that the Poles would be well advised to have as little to do 
with him as possible. 

If a favourable opportunity occurs of speaking privately to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in this sense, we think you would do well to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


t Not printed. Col. Tallents’s telegram No. 352 of September 18 reported that a repre- 
sentative of M. Savinkov (a former member of the Kerensky Government now organizing 
military formations from Russian refugees in Poland) had recently arrived at Riga for secret 
negotiations with the Lettish staff and that he was going on to Esthonia. He had ‘stated in 
conversation with Chief of Latvian staff that existing agreement between Savinkov and 
Poland has been countersigned by Chiefs of British and French military missions in Warsaw’. 
In his telegram No. 855 of September 21 Sir H. Rumbold said that this presumably referred 
to the agreement made between M. Savinkov and the Polish Minister of War with regard 
to ‘conditions etc. under which the Russian detachments will act on Polish front under Polish 
command in co-operation with Polish forces’. In his telegram No. 288 of September 28 
(not printed), Lord Curzon authorized Col. Tallents to deny the statement made by M. 
Savinkov’s representative if he thought it desirable to do so, since General Carton de Wiart 
who was then in London had declared that he had countersigned no such agreement. 

2 Of September 21, not printed. 


No. 546 


Lord Kilmarnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received October 4) 
No. 959 [245607/40430/55] 


BERLIN, September 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the Polish Minister called on me yesterday, 
on his return from Warsaw, and said he was much concerned at the extent 
to which anti-English feeling was prevalent in Poland. The causes of this 
were firstly the attitude of Sir R. Tower with regard to the discharge of 
munitions at Danzig, secondly the support which we appeared to be giving 
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to Lithuania, and thirdly our general attitude as to Silesia dating back to the 
Peace Conference. He said he had not ventured to broach the subject to 
Sir H. Rumbold but felt it his duty to draw my attention to it as it was a 
matter which caused him much regret.! 

With regard to Lithuania M. Szebeko seemed convinced that the Govern- 
ment of that country was acting in collusion with the Bolsheviks and declared 
that Poland could not tolerate the danger which threatened the left flank of 
her Armies. 

I have, &c., 
KILMARNOCK 


t Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I do not see how we can expect to be popular with the Poles 
just now—or they with us. C 11/10.’ 


No. 547 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received October 1, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 391 Telegraphic (215519/178899/59| 
RIGA, September 30, 1920, 6.45 p.m. 

Representatives of Lettish and Lithuanian Governments at their own 
request signed yesterday a frontier convention of which text differs from that 
enclosed in my despatch 239! by insertion of words limiting scope of expan- 
sion to portions of frontier not already agreed to. Signatories were specially 
authorised by their Governments to sign, and ratification should therefore 
be automatic. 

Your despatch No. 1712 reached me immediately before meeting. I there- 
fore obtained from each side written guarantee for repayment of cost of 
British personnel employed. Both sides agreed that Commission itself could 
meet in Riga, and undertook to exercise influence against press propaganda 
during enquiry. 

Parties consider that an Englishman capable of conducting whole enquiry 
is required as chairman. They have again urged me to act but apart from 
Your Lordship’s earlier decision this would be impossible during peace con- 
ference. May a name be suggested to me for submission to both sides? One 
junior officer would be sufficient at the beginning, but a second would 
probably be required later. 

Both sides urge that enquiry may begin as early as possible. 


t Of September 7, not printed. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch of September 16 Lord Curzon said that the expenses 
of any British members of the proposed commission to delimit the Latvian-Lithuanian 
frontier would have to be borne by the Baltic States. He added: ‘In no case, however, can 
I agree to your acting as chairman of such a commission.’ 
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No. 548 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 2, 10.5 a.m.) 
No. 883 Telegraphic [215545/40430/55]| 


WARSAW, October 1, 1920, 7.35 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 436.! 

I had an opportunity today of speaking to Minister for Foreign Affairs as 
directed about M. Savinkoff’s activities in Poland. I quoted various instances 
of these activities. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs thought that until peace was concluded with 
Soviet Government Poles could not afford to neglect any assistance which 
would enable them to defeat their enemies but as soon as Poles had con- 
cluded peace with Soviet Government they proposed cither that Monsieur 
Savinkoff’s forces should be disarmed or transported to South of Russia. 


1 No. 545. 


No. 549 


Colonel Ward (Vilna) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12) 


No. 71 [N 326/5/59] 
VILNA, October 1, 1920 
My Lord, 

At about midday on the 25th ultimo, Colonel Klezinskas, the Chief of the 
Lithuanian General Staff, requested me to see him, and he then pointed out 
to me that the Poles were advancing far into Lithuanian territory, and that 
they were already about 60 kilometres from Kovno. This appeared to him 
to be a direct threat on Vilna. He pointed out that the Lithuanian troops 
were so disposed, owing to the unforeseen nature of this new danger, as to 
leave a free passage for the Poles to Vilna without practically a shot being 
fired. He pointed out therefore that here was a situation which could only 
be put nght by diplomatic means, and asked if I could help. In view of the 
urgency of the matter, I decided that a trip to Warsaw was the only solution, 
in order to find out the intention of the Poles and with the help of Sir Horace 
Rumbold to stay their hand in case their plan was actually to seize Vilna. 
As a train journey from Vilna to Warsaw means going vid Kovno, Konigs- 
berg and Danzig, and would take three days, I decided that the simplest 
and quickest way was to fly there. The Lithuanian Government therefore 
provided me with an aeroplane, and on Sunday morning, the 26th ultimo, 
a Lithuanian pilot officer and I started, arriving in Warsaw in 2} hours. I 
had a talk with Sir Horace Rumbold who said he would arrange for an 
interview for me with Prince Sapieha the following morning. The next day 
we learnt that Prince Sapicha was at Bialystok, the headquarters of the 2nd 
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Polish Army, and after a talk with the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who gave me a copy of their Note to the Lithuanian Government, herewith 
enclosed,' I arranged to fly to Bialystok. However, before I left, a message 
came from Prince Sapieha that he was returning to Warsaw and would like 
to see me there. Our interview, at which Sir Horace Rumbold was also 
present, took place late on Monday evening. Prince Sapieha informed me 
that the Poles had no intention of taking Vilna which was to be the subject 
of negotiations. He explained that the march into Lithuania was occasioned 
only by military necessity to drive out the Bolsheviks, and would penetrate 
no further than was actually necessary for this purpose. He said the object 
of the Suvalki conference proposed for September 29th was twofold: (1) to 
establish a demarcation line between the Poles and Lithuanians, which 
would be roughly on the last line as it was held by the Lithuanians with 
regard to the Bolsheviks; (2) to drrange for a conference to deal with all 
outstanding questions between the Poles and Lithuanians. He suggests Riga 
for this. I told him that I thought the Lithuanians would prefer the League 
of Nations mediating between the parties. He does not like this idea, as he 
thinks that a conference at which such knotty questions are to be solved is 
putting too great a responsibility on the League, which 1s still in its infancy. 
I said I did not think that the Poles and Lithuanians could agree without 
outside mediation, but he seemed to think they could. I asked him how he 
proposed to solve the principal and most difficult problem, vz., the term- 
torial dispute, and he said there are two alternatives: (1) by federation with 
Poland, in which case the Poles would give concessions and facilities of the 
most far-reaching nature, or (2) by plebiscite. 

As I know the attitude of the Lithuanians, the first of these proposals will 
be quite insuperable, and the second will only be acceptable if given as the 
considered decision of a mixed body such as the League of Nations. There- 
fore, I think, while doubtless it will be advisable for the Lithuanians to accept 
a conference at Riga if the Poles insist, nevertheless it will prove abortive, 
and outside mediation will still prove necessary. 

I have impressed two things on the Lithuanian Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to-day, after my return to Vilna on the evening of the 2oth, v7z., that 
their delegates at Suvalki must indulge in no recriminations, and that their 
conduct towards the Polish element in these disputed districts must be very 
prudent and conciliatory. Just before I started from Warsaw, General 
Rosadowski [sic], the Polish Chief of Staff, rang me up on the telephone, and, 
while regretting that he was unable to see me personally, confirmed the state- 
ment of Prince Sapicha regarding Vilna. He said they wished to be on good 
terms with the Lithuanians, only the latter must be sensible and give no 
cause for provocation. He then went on to say that if the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment gave any reason for Polish intervention in the form of assistance to the 
Bolsheviks or tyrannisation of Poles under Lithuanian protection, he would 
use an army of five divisions and crush Lithuania. Both Prince Sapieha and 


1 Not printed. This note of September 26 proposed a meeting of Polish and Lithuanian 
delegates at Suwalki on September 29. 
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General Rosadowski seemed to be of the opinion that Vilna was more or less 
still in Bolshevik hands, or at any rate that commissars and troops were to be 
found there. I reassured them on this point. 
I enclose copies of the Notes? which have recently passed between the 
Polish and Lithuanian Governments. 
I have, &c., 
R. B. Warp 
2 Not printed. 


No. 550 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 226 Telegraphic [215392/16086/56] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1920, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 615.! 

There is no change in our opinion that it would be most unwise for Finland 
to embark on any adventure in Carelia or elsewhere, and that the best advice 
we can give the Finnish Government is to conclude such a peace as will 
secure her legitimate frontiers and not expose her to danger that at some 
future date a reconstituted Russia will demand restitution of territory filched 
from her at a time when Russia was not in control of her own destinies. 

You may inform Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs that Polish Govern- 
ment appear to be genuinely hopeful of concluding peace at an early date. 

I am instructing His Majesty’s Representative at Riga to keep you in- 
formed of progress of negotiations. 

Repeated to Riga, No. 291, for necessary action. 


™ Not printed. In this telegram of September 28 Mr. Kidston had reported that Finnish 
opinion was unexpectedly veering against the conclusion of peace. 


No. 551 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 3, 7.35 p.m.) 
No. 887 Telegraphic [215572/67181/59] 


WARSAW, October 2, 1920, 6.44 p.m. 


After despatching my telegram No. 885 yesterday! indications reached 
me from two reliable sources which pointed to an intention on the part of 
Poles to take Vilna within next 48 hours. 

I immediately wrote an urgent and personal letter to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs bringing this report to his notice and asking him to give matter his 
earnest attention. I said that if there was a plan to take Vilna I was con- 
vinced that Polish Military Authorities must have taken the bit in their 

' Not printed. In this telegram in reply to No. 544 Sir H. Rumbold reported that Prince 


Sapieha had repeated the assurances already given to him and to Col. Ward (see No. 549) 
that the Poles had no intention of advancing on Vilna. 
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teeth and decided on this operation without Prince Sapieha’s knowledge. 
I begged him to satisfy himself that if any such plan existed it had been 
definitely and completely abandoned, as its execution would be a flat viola- 
tion of definite assurance which he had given Colonel Ward and myself 
on 27th ultimo (see my telegram No. 874 of September 28th).2 I added if 
positive assurance given were violated it would have a most damaging effect 
on position of Polish Government and would alienate sympathies of Allies 
who would lose confidence in wisdom and moderation of that Government. 

I also sent officer in charge of British Military Mission to see the Chief 
of the General Staff to enquire whether the report I had heard was correct. 
Chief of the General Staff at once said that report was false and went on to 
explain that Lithuanians had asked for an armistice and that line Suwalki— 
Orany-—Lida had been agreed upon as dividing line between the two armies. 
Chief of General Staff went on to express his dissatisfaction with conduct of 
Lithuanians in last few wecks and said that if they failed to observe armistice 
it would be necessary for Poles to fight them in which case Poles would march 
on Kovno and not Vilna. 

The impression left on Major Clayton by this conversation was not good 
and he suspects that Poles are preparing some move which will not be 
approved by us. This impression is strengthened by a leading article which 
appeared in Pilsudski’s organ yesterday to the effect that Poles must go to 
Vilna. The article concluded by saying that a Western Power was bringing 
pressure to bear on Polish Government to desist from any step of the kind. 

I hear that Chief of the General Staff although impetuous by nature is 
himself opposed to going to Vilna and I can only conclude that it is Pilsudski 
who wants to go there. The members of Commission despatched by Council 
of League of Nations to examine dispute about Suwalki arrive tonight and 
their presence should exercise a moderating (? effect)3 on Poles. I am con- 
vinced that Poles and Lithuanians if left to themselves will never settle their 
differences and that intervention of some third and higher authority will be 
required to solve questions in dispute between the two nations. 

Repeated to Vilna. 


2 Not printed. 3 In another copy this word read ‘influence’. 


No. 552 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 4, 9.35 a.m.) 
No. 889 Telegraphic [215607/40430/55 | 


WARSAW, October 3, 1920, 8.10 p.m. 


My Italian colleague told me yesterday that Monsieur Daszynski Vice 
President of the Council had stated to him that Polish Government could not 
for strategical reasons be content with less than railway line Lida Barano- 
wicze Rowno. In view of this statement and of fact that in some places Polish 
troops are well beyond the old German line running through Pinsk marshes 
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I thought it well to see Prime Minister. At interview which took place 
yesterday evening I pointed out that by advancing so far beyond her ethno- 
graphical boundaries Poles were laying up trouble for themselves in future. 
I quoted statement made by Vice President of the Council and asked Prime 
Minister how this statement could be reconciled with declarations repeatedly 
made to me by Minister for Foreign Affairs that Polish Government would 
ask for old German line but nothing beyond. I enquired which of the two 
Ministers interpreted policy of the Government. I also said that a railway 
line could not be a political or a strategical frontier and that military 
authorities would no doubt demand cession of territory beyond line in order 
to protect latter. Throughout a considerable part of its length line passed 
well East of old German line. Finally I reminded Prime Minister of advice 
given to Polish Government by Allies and independently by United States 
Government to be moderate and to be content with ethnographical boun- 
daries. I said that I was afraid that Polish Government might be carried 
away by military party. 

Prime Minister replied that statements of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
were authoritative statements. Military operations could not take conference 
lines into account. Any operations carried out by Polish troops beyond old. 
German line were in the nature of raids. Government would not be rushed 
by military party into adventures. 

I asked Prime Minister what were prospects of a speedy conclusion of 
peace at Riga. He replied that prospects were not bad though they might 
be better. In any event Polish Government were determined to have peace 
at the earliest possible moment and would use their utmost endeavours to 
obtain that end. 

My own impression is that Government are sincere but that they are not 
kept fully acquainted with military plans and may at any moment find them- 
selves confronted by a fait accompli. General Pilsudski, whose double réle of 
Chief of State and active Commander-in-Chief of the Army is prejudicial 
to the interests of the State, keeps his own counsel. He is constantly away at 
the front and therefore not in continuous contact with his Ministers. His 
rdle is somewhat like that played by Ludendorf[f]. At the present moment he 
appears to be engaged in trying to retrieve his military reputation regardless 
of other considerations and I am sceptical of statement twice made to me by 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that he (General Pilsudski) is now a convinced 
believer in necessity for peace. He does not seem to have learnt anything 
from the events of last August and I feel sure that we are constantly up 
against him when we advise moderation both as regards Lithuania and as 
regards Polish Russian frontier. Situation is further complicated by the fact 
that Daszynski is his man in the Government and may be said to reflect his 
views whereas Daszynski is the political opponent of the Prime Minister and 
on bad terms with Minister for Foreign Affairs who profoundly distrusts him. 
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No. 553 


Mr. Kidston (Helsingfors) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12) 
No. 313 (NW 324/324/56] 


HELSINGFORS, October 4, 1920 
My Lord, 

The Peace Conference at Dorpat is reported to be approaching its conclu- 
sion, and I was given to understand by Dr. Holsti to-day that there was even 
a possibility of peace being concluded to-night. 

In reporting to Your Lordship the sudden revulsion of public opinion here 
against the immediate conclusion of peace and the consequent perplexity of 
the Government,! I had not intended to convey the impression that Dr. 
Holsti or his colleagues were personally infected by any feeling in favour of 
adventures in Carelia or elsewhere. Dr. Holsti, so far as I can judge, has been 
consistently in favour of reaching a settlement throughout and has worked 
hard with that object, even making very considerable concessions on the 
Carelian question, a question which appeals particularly to him as a con- 
vinced Nationalist Finn. The very marked movement here against peace 
had, however, perplexed and worried him and he was anxious to know 
whether recent events had in any way changed the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government that Finland would be well advised to conclude peace at once 
if only she could secure fair and reasonable terms. On the receipt of Your 
Lordship’s telegram No. 226 of October 2,2 I was able to reassure him defi- 
nitely on this point, and he was obviously relieved. 

He informed me to-day that General Mannerheim’s adherents had been 
conducting a campaign in the country and circulating a story that Mr. Lloyd 
George, after the settlement of the coal crisis, intended to join wholeheartedly 
in a campaign against Soviet Russia and that Roumanian and Serbian 
military forces would then be thrown in with the Poles and General Wrangel 
to make a final end of Bolshevism. I do not know what truth there may be 
in the attribution of the trouble to General Mannerheim’s adherents, but 
uneasiness with the prospects of what peace may bring to Finland and 
discontent with the published results of the negotiations at Dorpat have 
certainly affected far wider circles than those which would normally take 
their colour from General Mannerheim or his party. I have heard from 
sources Other than Dr. Holsti that there have recently been small meetings 
of the leaders of all parties except the Extreme Left in which apprehension 
has been expressed for one reason or another of the results for this country 
of an immediate peace and at all these meetings the question has been raised 
of whether the Allies had expressed themselves in favour of concluding peace 
or not. Uneasiness still continues and it will be interesting to see whether 
the conclusion of peace, if it actually takes place, will allay it or render it 
more acute. 

I was given to understand a couple of days ago that the only questions still 
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outstanding at Dorpat were those relating to the north western boundary of 
the territory to be acquired at Petchenga and the neutralisation of Hogland 
and certain other islands in the Gulf of Finland. It was anticipated that these 
would be settled to-day, but the Russians have been so unstable throughout 
the negotiations and have so constantly put forward new demands or gone 
back on arrangements already made that it is impossible even now to say 
whether today’s meetings will lead to a final settlement or a complete break- 
down. 

Dr. Holsti has informed me of certain characteristics of Soviet methods at 
Dorpat which may be of some interest. He states that the Russians have 
never conceded a point at plenary meetings, and that such concessions as they 
have made have invariably been won from them in private conversations or 
quite informal meetings outside the conference chamber; he states further 
that every reverse of the Russian arms has, quite unexpectedly, been followed 
by a stiffening of the attitude of the Soviet delegates and a bluff that their 
military prospects were never better; finally, he repeated to me that through- 
out the negotiations the Soviet delegates have over and over again shown 
that the one Power that they really fear is Great Britain and have notably 
subjected to searching scrutiny every point which might be ever so remotely 
connected with any possibility of action by the British fleet. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
at Stockholm. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE KIDsTON 


No. 554 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1064 Telegraphic [215777/40430/55 | 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1920, 9 p.m. 


I shall be obliged if you will at once see French Foreign Office on the 
following point :— 

We are greatly concerned at direction which Polish policy appears to be 
pursuing under the guidance of Pilsudski and the extreme military party. 
Categorical assurances have been given to us twice in the last ten days! by 
Polish Foreign Minister, that his Government have no intention whatever of 
advancing on Vilna. Further the matter in dispute between the Poles and 
Lithuanians has already been referred to the League of Nations by both 
parties, and is now sub judice. 

Nevertheless our telegrams from Warsaw leave little doubt that Pilsudski 
contemplates, and may indeed already be carrying out, advance upon and 
occupation of Vilna. Simultaneously the attitude of the Poles towards the 
Lithuanians appears to be very overbearing, while the continued march of 
their victorious armies into Russia, 100 miles and more beyond the ethno- 
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graphic frontier, leads us to think that they are deliberately neglecting the 
advice given to them by French Government equally with ourselves, and 
may even jeopardise the advantage secured for them so largely by French 
military councils [sic] and assistance, by a policy of adventure that cannot 
lead to ultimate or durable success. For even if the Bolshevik armies are still 
further defeated and thrown back, the anti-Bolshevik elements in Russia will 
be not less keen to recover her old frontiers and to avenge a gratuitous affront 
to her territorial integrity. In these circumstances it seems essential that the 
French and British Governments should unite in applying a pressure greater 
than has yet been employed. We feel ourselves the greatest difficulty in 
keeping at Warsaw a representative whose advice is persistently disregarded, 
and the assurances given to whom are in danger of being broken almost as 
soon as given. We see no alternative but to say that if the ant-Lithuanian 
campaign is pursued and if Vilna is taken, we shall withdraw our Minister 
at Warsaw and replace him by a Chargé d’Affaires. But realising as we do 
the great influence that the French Government possess with Poland, we feel 
that our proposed action would be more effective if French would co-operate 
with us in the attempt to bring the Polish military commanders, even at the 
eleventh hour, to reason. 


No. 555 


H.M.S. Dauntless (Riga) to the Admiralty' 
No. 2300 Telegraphic [215790/40430/55 | 


RIGA, October 6, 1920, 1.30 a.m. 


Dauntless and Tallents Riga to S[enior] N[aval] O[fficer] B[altic] and 
S[enior] N[aval] O[fficer] C[openhagen] for Admiralty and Foreign Office: 

The Presidents of the Polish and Russian Peace Delegations signed October 
5 evening agreement declaring in substance that both parties were agreed 
in essential points and that an armistice and preliminary terms of peace 
should be signed not later than October 8. 


1 This telegram was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Admiralty on October 6. 


No. 556 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 7, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 1173 Telegraphic: by telephone [N 67/1/55] 


PARIS, October 7, 1920 


M. Leygues proposes that the following Note should be sent to Marshal 
Pilsudski by the French and British Representatives acting together: 

‘Les Gouvernements francais et anglais, dont le but est d’assurer la con- 
stitution d’une Pologne indépendante, prospére, et forte dans des limites 
incontestables, adressent au Chef de I’Etat polonais l’appel le plus pressant 
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pour qu’il use avec modération les victoires dues 4 ’héroisme patriotique du 
peuple polonais. 

‘Dans les négociations engagées avec les délégués des Sovicts, les deux 
Gouvernements alliés ont la ferme confiance que les représentants polonais 
poursuivent le rétablissement rapide d’une paix ménagceant les intéréts 
légitimes de la Russie comme de la Pologne, donnant les garanties les plus 
stires pour l’avenir, de nature a ne pas blesser le respectable patriotisme du 
peuple russe. 

‘Ils ne doutent pas que les engagements signés a Spa par M. Grabsky, 
Président du Conseil Polonais, ne soient intégralement tenus dans lintérét 
du rétablissement de la paix avec tous les voisins de la Pologne. Mais c’cst 
a la fois une question de loyauté et de sage politique d’assurer a la Lithuanie 
la possession de Vilna, sa capitale, quelques puissent! étre les revendications 
que puissent élever et les sentiments que puissent éprouves [sic] a cet égard 
le peuple polonais et le Maréchal Pilsudski. Les assurances répétées données 
au sujet de cette ville par le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de Pologne 
au[x] Ministres de France et d’Angleterre? sont d’ailleurs tout a fait nettes. 
L’acceptation par la Pologne, comme par la Lithuanie, de l’arbitrage de la 
Société des Nations achéve de donner au[x] Gouvernements alliés toute 
confiance dans la solution équitable de cette grave question. 

‘Le vif intérét que la France et la Grande Bretagne portent a la Pologne 
leur font un devoir de la mettre en garde contre une politique hasardeuse 
et de lui faire savoir que, pour son entiére saufegarde [sic] et pour éviter les 
réactions certaines qui pourraient compromettre la situation elle doit avant 
tout consolider les résultats des victoires et s’organiser fortement a l’intérieur. 

‘La Pologne honorera sa victoire et garantira son avenir en manifestant 
son respect du patriotisme et des sentiments de ses voisins. Elle s’assurera 
ainsi l’aide et la sympathie agissantes des Grandes Puissances et reconnaitre 
[stc] les sacrifices qu’elles ont été heureuses de faire pour lui rendre la liberté 
et la conduite de ses destiné[e]s.’ 


! The confirmatory copy of the telegram received later by bag here read: ‘quels que 
puissent’. | 2 See No. 551, n. 1. 


No. 557 


Sir P. Loraine: (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 7, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 898 Telegraphic [N 55/55/59] 


WARSAW, October 7,2 1920, 7.45 p.m. 
Helsingfors [telegram No.] 621.3 
Minister for Foreign Affairs told me quite frankly yesterday evening that, 


! Acted as Chargé d’Affaires during Sir H. Rumbold’s absence on leave from October 5-30. 

2 This date appears to be in error for October 6. The telegram was drafted that day. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of October 4 reported the intention of the Finnish Foreign 
Minister to go to Riga to consult the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs and officials of other 
Border States concerning relations with Russia. 
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success of negotiations with Bolsheviks being now practically assured, prin- 
cipal object of his visit to Riga is conclusion of military conventions with 
Baltic States, especially Finland and Latvia, which he regards as a necessary 
precaution against further Bolshevik attack and a useful security until matters 
get generally clearer in Russia. He is hopeful of success. 


Confidential 


His Excellency felt sure that French would disapprove of this course but 
was uncertain how it would be regarded by His Majesty’s Government. I 
told him I was not aware of any objections having been formulated to the 
project when it had been mooted at Baltic States Conference but otherwise 
had no indication of Your Lordship’s views. 

Repeated to Helsingfors and Riga. 


No. 558 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 8, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. gor Telegraphic [N 104/5/59] 


WARSAW, October 7, 1920, 8.15 p.m. 

Vilna telegram No. 152.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs states that Polish and Lithuanian Representa- 
tives at Suwalki have agreed upon a demarcation line and have signed an 
armistice.? 

Repeated to Vilna No. 83 and Riga No. 7o. 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 5 referred to the Polish-Lithuanian negotiations 
at Suwalki. 
2 This agreement is printed in translation in B.F.S.P., vol. 114, pp. 873-5. 


No. 559 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 8, 3.6 p.m.) 
No. 902 Telegraphic [N 113/5/59] 


WARSAW, October 7, 1920, 8.25 p.m. 


Certain indications have recently led me to suspect possibility of a coup de 
main on Vilna by certain Polish regiments which are largely recruited from 
Vilna and neighbourhood and are now in that vicinity acting independently 
and disobedient to orders of Polish General Staff though conceivably with 
tacit connivance of certain military authorities. I have mentioned my appre- 
hensions privately to Minister for Foreign Affairs to whom such a possibility 
had evidently not occurred and I am quite confident he will do all in his 
power to checkmate any such mutinous manoeuvre if actually contemplated. 

General de Wiart is leaving for Vilna tomorrow morning and will report 
in a few days. 
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No. 560 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1074 Telegraphic [N 67/1/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1173 (October 7).! 

The Note which M. Leygues proposes that we should jointly address to 
Marshal Pilsudski is very far removed from the strong remonstrances that I 
suggested in my telegram No. 1064? and with which I understood from your 
telegram No. 11693 the President of the Council was in full agreement. 

The situation which inspired my telegram is however now reported to be 
no longer so acute as it was two days ago, and the most recent indications 
are that the Polish Commanders have, at least for the present, abandoned 
their idea of advancing on Vilna. Accordingly I am instructing His Majesty’s 
Representative at Warsaw to join with his French Colleague in addressing 
to Marshal Pilsudski the Note drafted by the French Government which in 
spite of its moderate tone cannot fail to serve as a warning against further 
military adventures. 

At the same time you should inform the French Government that, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, vigilance should not be relaxed on 
account of the apparent pause in the immediate crisis, which may or may 
not be authenticated, and that we shall hold in reserve the measure origi- 
nally contemplated in case the Polish designs on Lithuania are revived or the 
actual peace terms which the Poles succeed in imposing on the Bolsheviks 
turn out to be such as merely to lay up a store of future trouble in Eastern 
Europe and indefinitely to postpone its pacification. 


™ No. 556. 2 No. 554. 3 This telegram of October 6 is not printed. 


No. 561 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 444 Telegraphic [N 67/1/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1920, 9 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 1064,' and Paris telegrams Nos. 1169? and 
1173,3 which are being repeated to you. 

As you will perceive, it had been my intention, on receipt of Sir H. Rum- 
bold’s telegram No. 887,4 to address, as I hoped in conjunction with the 
French Government, a strong remonstrance to the Polish Government, 
coupled with a threat to withdraw His Majesty’s Minister, if Vilna was 
occupied, or peace was not swiftly concluded at Riga. 

I am now, however, under the impression, which may possibly not be 
justified, that the Polish advance on Vilna has been suspended; an armistice 


t No. 554- 2 See No. 560, n. 3. 3 No. 556. 4 No. 551. 
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has apparently been concluded at Riga: and the immediate need for the 
strong action suggested has therefore presumably lapsed. 

I am consequently informing the French Government that I agree to your 
joining with your French colleague in making the communication in Paris 
telegram No. 1173 to Marshal Pilsudski and you should act accordingly. 

At the same time you should not relax your vigilance with regard to the 
question of Vilna, and we shall hold in reserve the measure originally con- 
templated in the event of the designs on Vilna being revived or the definite 
peace terms at Riga being wholly unreasonable. 


No. 562 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October rr) 


No. 643 [NW 192/1/55] 
WARSAW, October 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform you that, according to all indications from 
Polish sources, the prospects of an early settlement between Poland and 
Soviet Russia are very favourable, and there is no doubt that the cessation of 
hostilities, and the knowledge that another winter campaign need not be 
faced, will be received with the utmost relief throughout this country. There 
are still a few people who argue that Poland, by close co-operation with 
Wrangel, could now give Bolshevism its death-blow, and thereby render 
herself and Europe a signal service; but these would be a very small minority, 
and, whatever dreams of military renown may still haunt the Chief of the 
State, there is no doubt about the sincerity of the Polish Government’s deter- 
mination to make peace as rapidly as possible. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs told me, on the eve of his intended de- 
parture for Riga, that the negotiations there had, in all important respects, 
been conducted personally between M. Dabski! and M. Joffe in private 
conversation, and that little difficulty had been experienced in securing 
recognition for the Polish point of view on the main issues. Prince Sapieha’s 
only apprehension was lest M. Joffe should, in a general meeting of the 
delegations, revive claims which had been dropped or ignore agreements 
which had been reached in the private conversations. He seemed, however, 
very sanguine of an early signature. 

I asked His Excellency whether agreement had been reached in regard 
to the frontier line. He replied in the affirmative, and, as reported in my 
telegram No. 899 of yesterday’s date,? indicated it as being a line roughly 
parallel to and slightly to the east of the Lida~Baranowicze-Sarny—-Rowno 
railway line. I pointed out that this was still farther east than the ‘German’ 
line passing through Molodeczno—Baranowicze and Pinsk, which he had 
described to Sir Horace Rumbold3 as a suitable and defensible political 


1 M. Dabski, Under-Secretary of State in the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was head 
of the Polish delegation at Riga. 2 Not printed. 3 See No. 495. 
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boundary. Prince Sapieha replied that the Polish military authorities had 
laid the greatest stress on the undesirability of this important railway line of 
lateral communication remaining in possibly hostile hands, as it offered such 
facilities for an attack on Poland. He has had to admit the cogency of the 
military considerations, and he felt satisfied, moreover, that the strip of 
territory, about 40 kilometres or so in width east of the “German” line which 
the Bolsheviks had agreed to cede to Poland, was not likely to provide a [ ?pre-] 
text for future Russian irredentism; moreover, the new line, in its southern 
portion, was in harmony with the division between Polish and Ukrainian 
territory laid down in the agreement made earlier in the year by the Polish 
Government with Petlura and his Government, while north of that the 
territory in question was merely sparsely populated marsh and forest land, 
which had never been essentially Russian or essentially Polish. I gathered 
from a further remark by His Excellency that the military authorities had 
wished to include Minsk itself within the new frontier, and that he had suc- 
cessfully resisted this pretension. 

I inquired of Prince Sapicha whether the projected arrangement meant 
that Poland would have no common frontier with the Russian Soviet Re- 
public, and that her only two neighbours in the east would be the Ukrainian 
and White Russian Republics. On his replying in the affirmative, I remarked 
that, certainly as far as the White Russian Soviet Republic was concerned, 
this was a pure farce. He agreed; but said the Poles had been obliged to keep 
up the farce, without being its dupes, in order to get their negotiations 
through: they had, indeed, with their tongues in their cheek, requested the 
Soviet representatives to define the eastern frontiers of these two subsidiary 
Soviet republics. As was to be expected, no reply had been returned to this 
inquiry. 

Passing to more general matters, Prince Sapieha said it seemed to him 
unlikely that the peace about to be concluded would be of very long dura- 
tion, or that its territorial provisions would be of a permanent character. 
No one could tell what would happen in Russia and that uncertainty made it 
necessary for Poland to have some securities in her hand. He personally 
regarded the present frontier line as a temporary one, based on the exigencies 
of the moment. It may be inferred from this that His Excellency does not 
propose to submit this line to the Allies for their approval as Poland’s final 
eastern boundary, but I did not mention this aspect of the question to him, 
and merely suggest the inference, with some diffidence, for Your Lordship’s 
consideration. 

Prince Sapieha, who has on several previous occasions recognised in con- 
versation the impossibility of Poland remaining in a state of permanent 
estrangement from both Germany and Russia, and the necessity sooner or 
later of a friendly understanding with the last-named country, remarked that 
for some years to come there seemed to be little, if any, prospect of a rapproche- 
ment with Russia, whatever turn developments might take there. The Soviet 
Government, if it remained in power, would certainly harbour no feelings 
but those of resentment against Poland, whereas the possible alternative 
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régime at present represented by General Wrangel could not have any senti- 
ments of good-will towards her for concluding a peace with the Soviet 
Government, which would enable the latter to turn its whole strength against 
the South Russian forces, and, if successful in overthrowing General Wrangel, 
to establish its authority throughout Russia. His Excellency said he had no 
illusions on this point: Poland was undoubtedly doing General Wrangel a 
very bad turn by making peace with the Bolsheviks, but she had no reason- 
able choice: a prolongation of the war would ruin her completely, and it 
would be sheer folly to lose the present opportunity of putting an end to it. 
I inquired whether His Excellency had an indication of the views of the new 
French Government in this connection, and he informed me of a telegram 
which he had received from the Polish Minister in Paris, recording his first 
official interview with M. Leygues, who had said that the French Govern- 
ment did not desire that any considerations as regards General Wrangel 
should dissuade the Polish Government from making peace; and that they 
did not believe that General Wrangel’s forces stood in any serious military 
danger. Prince Sapieha expressed his gratification at the first part of this 
message, but said he was unable to share the optimism of the French Govern- 
ment on the second point. The Poles had broken up altogether two out of 
four of the Soviet armies, but he thought the remaining two, if resolutely 
handled, were quite sufficient to defeat and crush General Wrangel. 

Thus, unless Russia split up into a number of local Governments, Poland 
would find herself looked at askance for some years to come by any central 
Russian authority, and her only wise course therefore was to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with her own reorganisation and reconstruction; and to 
obtain such guarantees as she could for the observance of the treaty about 
to be concluded. These could be best secured by a close understanding with 
Roumania, who was anxious as regards Bessarabia, and with the Baltic 
States and Finland, with which he wished to conclude some kind of military 
convention as soon as possible. These States, now that Soviet military power 
had received such a severe blow, could really only look to Poland and the 
Polish army in the event of their independence being threatened, and he 
thought they would themselves be anxious to come to some arrangement. 
As stated in my telegram No. 898,‘ Prince Sapieha was evidently desirous to 
know how this course would be viewed by His Majesty’s Government, but 
I did not think it advisable to commit myself to any opinion in that connec- 
tion. His idea that it would be displeasing to the French Government was 
based on the belief that the anti-Bolshevik Russians, whom France is now 
supporting, aimed at reabsorbing at all events Esthonia and Latvia, and 
probably Lithuania also, in a reconstituted Great Russia, and that the French 
Government therefore would deprecate any such strengthening of their in- 
dependent status as the conclusion of a military convention with Poland 
would involve. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LoRAINE 
* No. 557: 
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No. 563 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 9) 
No. 1175 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General]199/3] 


PARIS, October 8, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the presidency 
of M. Jules Cambon and considered the following questions. The new 
Japanese Ambassador was present for the first time. 

.. -! (8) The Conference considered the report of the Legal Advisers on the 
question put to them by the Conference (See my telegram No. 1154 Section 
77) as to whether the provisions of Article 107 of the Treaty of Versailles must 
be considered to apply to war material at present lying at Danzig. The Legal 
Advisers, whose opinion is enclosed in my despatch No. 30983 have decided 
that all such material is covered by Article 107 and this being so it cannot be 
destroyed or otherwise dealt with by the German Commissions of Control, 
who have no jurisdiction in Danzig territory. The same ruling applies to 
territories which have been detached from Germany as the result of the 
plebiscite. 

In the face of this decision the question arose as to the best course to adopt 
with regard to war material in Danzig. M. Cambon, supported by M. 
Fromageot,* suggested that the Polish Government should be given its share 
forthwith, which would mean her receiving practically the whole amount, 
since very little would be allocated to the Free City of Danzig, seeing that 
it is to have no military establishment. I did not however agree to this solu- 
tion, since I felt that it would be undesirable to hand over this material to 
the Polish Government before the latter had agreed to accept the Polish- 
Danzig Convention which is at present being drafted here. The allocation 
of German property under Article 107 is intimately connected with that 
Treaty and until the Polish Government have signed and ratified it they 
should not be allowed to benefit under it. I enquired whether it would not 
be possible to remove this war material to France pending its allocation to 
Poland and Danzig, but Marshal Foch objected to this on the ground of the 
large expense which would be involved and which would have to be borne 
by the Allied Governments. It was finally decided, pending further con- 
sideration of the question, to instruct General Haking to make a census of 
and to take possession of all the war material in Danzig (including naval and 
aeronautical material) and for this work the German Commissions of Control 
are to be instructed to give General Haking such expert assistance as he may 
ask for. In the meanwhile, the question of handing over forthwith to Poland 
her share is reserved for future consideration and I shall be glad to receive 
the views of His Majesty’s Government on this point... .5 


! The preceding paragraphs related to other matters. 

2 Of October 2, not printed. 3 Of October 8, not printed. 
4 Legal Adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

5 The ensuing paragraphs related to other matters. 
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No. 564 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1085 Telegraphic [N 67/1/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1920, 4 p.m. 


My telegram No. 1074 (October 7th).! 

We have received official information? that the Poles have occupied Vilna. 

As you are aware from my telegram No. 1064, Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has twice given to His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw a categorical 
assurance that the Poles would not advance on Vilna. 

The Polish rulers are therefore guilty of a gross breach of faith, and it is 
clear that they intend utterly to disregard the advice that has repeatedly 
been given them by the Allied Government|[s], and that the warning which the 
British and French Representatives were instructed on October 7th to convey 
to Marshal Pilsudski is quite ineffective. 

Further the Polish attitude towards Lithuania is all the more intolerable 
as Poland has herself appealed to the League of Nations in regard to the 
frontier dispute which is still sub judice. 

His Majesty’s Government feel strongly that it is impossible for the Allied 
Governments to tolerate the affront thus offered them, which if condoned 
can only lead to further Polish oppression, whether irresponsible or otherwise, 
and they therefore propose to the French Government that they should join 
in taking the action suggested in my telegram No. 1064,3 and withdraw their 
Ministers from Warsaw forthwith. 

His Majesty’s Minister is as a matter of fact at present on leave, and it 
would therefore be necessary to tell the Polish Government that, in his case, 
the post will remain vacant. 

His Majesty’s Government further propose that full publicity should be 
given to the action of the two Governments immediately. 

Please urge this step at once on the French Government and inform me 
directly you have obtained their concurrence and instructions have been sent 
to the French Minister at Warsaw. 


1 No. 560. 2 In an unnumbered telegram from Kovno of October g. 
3 No. 554- 4+ See No. 560. 
No. 565 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 13, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 920 Telegraphic [N 413/413/38] 
Very confidential WARSAW, October 11, 1920, 9.48 p.m. 


I have information from a trustworthy source that relations between 
Savinkov and Wrangel are becoming strained. The former criticizes latter 
first for reluctance of his recognition of independent separated States, secondly 
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for his policy towards Ukraine which aggravates Petlura and thereby 
estranges a useful ally and thirdly for his yielding to reactionary influences. 

I gather that fact of matter is that a complete evolution is going on in 
Savinkov’s ideas as regards the best methods of overthrowing Bolshevik 
régime. He sees Wrangel’s effort drifting towards the same mistakes which 
led to the downfall of Koltchak and Denikin: he disbelieves in the possibility 
of uprooting Bolshevism with a great army and has lost faith in the theory of 
a great reunited Russia as an efficacious counter-cry to Bolshevism. He has 
given up the idea of a Constituent Assembly for all Russia and is now pre- 
pared to advocate formation of a number of small autonomous States on the 
territory of the former empire, with such forms of Assembly as may be suit- 
able for their respective inhabitants and leave question of disposal of land 
for each State to settle individually. The method of effecting this is to be 
support and fostering of sporadic . . .' rebellions and thus gradual sabotage 
of Soviet Authority. The instrument of this policy is General Bulak-Bala- 
hovitch of White Ruthenian Polish origin who during the recent operations 
has played rather the part of a Polish Budennie differing however from that 
redoubtable cavalry leader by the extraordinary popularity he has acquired 
with the peasants and an astonishing talent for recruiting his forces from the 
ranks of the enemy, to such an extent that some ex-Bolshevik Commissars, 
at one time convinced Communists, are now actually fighting under his 
leadership. 

There is no rupture as yet between Savinkov and Wrangel and former 1s 
doing his utmost to avoid one; but contingency is not an impossible one: if 
it were to occur I infer that Savinkov’s tactics will be to start a counter 
Bolshevik movement on a very democratic peasant basis without slightest 
taint of reactionary tendencies on principles enunciated above and aimed 
against tyranny personified by Lenin and Trotzky. 

For my own guidance I should be glad to know whether there is any objec- 
tion to my meeting Savinkov quite unofficially or whether I should do better 
to steer clear of him. 

1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 566 


Record by Mr. Gregory of a conversation with M. Crechanowskt 
[W 630/272/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1920 


The Polish Chargé d’Affaires has been to see me about Wilna. He read 
me a telegram in the sense of the attached note! which practically confirms 
the message we have already received from Col. Ward.? He was in a great 

™ No note is attached to the file copy of this record, but the reference appears to be to 
No. 567 below. A marginal note by Mr. Gregory reads: ‘A telegram from Sir P. Loraine 


[Warsaw telegram No. 916 of October 10, not printed] has since come in with the samestory.’ 
2 A pencilled note on the filed copy indicates that the reference is to Kovno telegram No. 
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state of agitation and begged us to believe that the Polish Government was 
absolutely powerless to prevent what had happened. He said that the divi- 
sion which had got out of hand was composed of troops whose sympathies, 
homes and relatives were all in the Wilna district, and that it was only 
human nature that they should have one idea in their heads to recover termi- 
tory which they considered to belong to them by right. 

I told M. Ciechanowski that this was no excuse at all. Why, if Pilsudski 
and the Polish Govt. knew what the tendencies of these troops were, didn’t 
they put them to fight in some other part of the line, say Eastern Galicia, 
where they would have been out of harm’s way? They admittedly foresaw 
this danger and yet did nothing to avert it. Whatever the circumstances, 
we must hold the Polish Govt. responsible. Any Government in a similar 
position, I said, would have to bear the responsibility. We had received 
categorical assurances from Prince Sapieha that the Poles would not go to 
Wilna, and now they had gone nevertheless. It did not matter how or 
under what form. The Polish occupation of Wilna was a fait accompli, and 
the Polish Govt. stood convicted of a gross breach of faith and would have to 
bear the consequences. 

I then spoke to M. Ciechanowski very severely on the whole Polish be- 
haviour. I told him that, whatsoever justification the Poles might claim for 
their actions in all directions, they were simply cutting their throats by insist- 
ing on the immediate satisfaction of all claims. They perpetually complained 
that each claim was blocked by Great Britain and charged her with being 
consistently anti-Polish—whether in the matter of Danzig or Eastern Galicia 
or Lithuania or whatever it was. The very reverse, I said was the case. We 
wanted a compact and a strong Poland, which was part of the peace settle- 
ment. But we were more far-seeing than the Poles and were alive to the 
danger, which they apparently were not, that a fresh partition was by no 
means out of the question. Russia and Germany were being antagonised all 
the time, and in the long run history would repeat itself, and we should not 
only be powerless but unwilling to help, if disaster overtook Poland as a 
result of her rejecting our advice. The day would come when Poland would 
realise that we had been her best friend: but it might be too late and the 
sooner Poland woke up to her follies the better. 

M. Ciechanowski asked what he should do. I said that I could not yet tell 
him what action we should take, but that at least there was one act of repara- 
tion which the Polish Govt. could make, and that was to see that Wilna was 
evacuated at once: and no doubt the General responsible for its capture 
would be promptly court-martialled. I did not, however, know whether 
even this would satisfy the Allied Governments. 


‘153 of Oct. 8’, which reported that there appeared to be a strong probability that ‘Lithu- 
anian White Ruthenian division belonging to Polish Army’ would repudiate the authority 
of the Polish High Command ‘and advance on Vilna independently’. A British and a 
French officer who had visited the divisional headquarters on October 7 had ‘received 
confirmatory impression’ and concluded that ‘although openly disavowed by Warsaw plan 
will be secretly supported’. 
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I finally reduced M. Ciechanowski to tears, but I don’t think it will have 
been a bad thing. He professed himself and Prince Sapicha to be quite 
powerless—to have done all that was possible to prevent what had happened: 
but he saw no chance of righting it. I told him that we knew perfectly well 
that Prince Sapieha was not personally to blame and that we were confident 
that he was himself straight. But officially we were bound to hold him and 
his Government responsible and, if they were not, they must fight it out with 


the real culprits. That was not our affair. 
J. D. Grecory3 


3 This record was minuted as follows by Lord Hardinge and Lord Curzon: ‘This seems 
to have been a very useful interview, & Mr. Gregory’s remarks were very outspoken & 
greatly to the point. He spoke well. —_H.’ 

‘I suppose we cannot act otherwise. But I have the idea (1) that the Polish Govt. knew 
about it & meant it all the time (2) that our flattery of Prince Sapieha is unjustified and 
absurd (3) that there is not the slightest chance of getting the Poles out (4) that we are 
merely beating the air & attempting to hide our impotence. 

‘Events will show. C. 12/10’ 


No. 567 


Note from M. Crechanowskt to Earl Curzon 
[WV 489/272/55] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, October 11, 1920 
My Lord, 

I am instructed by my Government to inform Your Lordship of the facts 
relating to the occupation of Vilna by a division of Polish troops. : 

According to telegrams which I have just received the following develop- 
ments have taken place :— 

The Lithuanian-White Ruthenian division of the Polish army, almost 
entirely composed of inhabitants of the districts of Vilna and Grodno, dis- 
regarding their orders to stop the advance and exasperated at being prevented 
from retaking their native districts, having broken off all connection with 
the rest of the Polish army, marched from Lida towards the north. 

This division is commanded by General Zeligowski. 

The Chief of the General Staff has received a report from General Sikorski, 
commander of the grd Army, to which the above-mentioned army division 
belonged, to the effect that, in spite of all endeavours he had failed to get in 
touch with General Zeligowski’s division. It was merely by chance that he 
was finally able to communicate by telephone with the commander of the 
group of General Zeligowski’s division in Jaszuny, who transmitted a telegram 
addressed to the commander of the 3rd Army, in which General Zeligowski 
stated that in view of the armistice line with Lithuania, which leaves Vilna 
in Lithuanian hands, he and his men, as inhabitants of that country, have 
undertaken to defend the right of the population to decide their destinies. 
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General Zeligowski further informs that he resigns his commission in the 
ranks of the Polish army, and requests General Sikorski to issue direct orders 
to the volunteer division and grd cavalry brigade, which have remained on 
the armistice line. 

Notwithstanding this telegram, and in consideration of the importance 
of the situation, the officer who received the above-mentioned telephonic 
communication desired further precise information of the present position 
of General Zeligowski’s division. He was informed that the detachments of 
General Zeligowski reached Vilna after having met with small resistance on 
the part of the Lithuanian army near Jaszuny. 

General Sikorski has further communicated to the Polish High Command 
that, in view of the fact that the wilful act of General Zeligowski’s division 
can only be classed as rank mutiny, he requests immediate orders defining 
what action he is to take. 

I am further instructed by my Government to inform Your Lordship that 
the Polish Government is not prepared to countenance this wilful action, and 
will endeavour to the best of their power to bring the incident to a satisfactory 
issue. 

I have, &c., 
J. CrecHanowskl, Chargé d’ Affaires 


No. 568 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 921 Telegraphic [N 276/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 12, 1920, 2.40 a.m. 

My telegram No. 916.! 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening? what information he 
had as regards actual situation at Vilna. He thereupon translated to me 
substance of a telegram whith he had received to-day from General Zeli- 
gowski and other members of a Regency Commission formed there of which 
following are the main points. 

1. Commission has assumed control of ‘middle Lithuania’, this State 
consisting of territory between Foch line and Eastern frontier of Lithuania 
as fixed by Lithuanian-Bolshevik treaty. 

2. Object is to safeguard right of self-determination of this region. 

3. Suggested that Polish troops which are still on middle Lithuanian 
territory should be removed from it. 

4. Request that all natives of middle Lithuania serving in Polish army 
should be released therefrom and allowed to return. 


! See No. 566, n. 1. This telegram reported that General Zeligowski had occupied Vilna 


at 5 p.m. on October 9. 
2 This telegram was drafted on October 11. 
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5. Undertake to guard western frontier against ‘Kovno Government’ and 
hope that Polish troops remembering brotherhood in arms will ward off any 
ageression from the Eastern fronticr. 

6. Willingness to discuss matter with Polish Government. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out that tone of message was that of 
one constituted Government communicating on equal terms with another 
one. That there was no question or even suggestion of union with Poland, 
that signatories were practically all natives of Vilna and mostly known to be 
federalists as regards Lithuania and Poland. His Excellency told me that 
League of Nations Commission had been in Vilna since Saturday; evening 
and that it was endeavouring to secure an agreement between this Regency 
Commission and ‘Kovno Government’; in his opinion this might offer a way 
out of an otherwise impossible situation and might indeed perhaps if success- 
ful provide a workable basis for solving the whole Polish-Lithuanian difficulty. 

He said he thought it might be advisable to send delegates to discuss 
matters with these people, if only to act as a restraining influence and prevent 
them from doing something irretrievably foolish. I begged him to reflect 
again before doing so for I feared that such a step would be regarded as plain 
evidence that Polish Government had connived at the whole performance. 
He concurred in the force of this argument and said that he would wait. 

He informed me that Messrs Witos and Daszynski would be back to- 
morrow morning and that a Cabinet Council would then approve a declara- 
tion which he was drafting+ whereby Polish Government would dissociate 
itself entirely from this action and state that it (? kept) absolutely by its 
demarcation line with Lithuania. 

As I do not know whether Colonel Ward is still in Vilna I am not repeating 
this telegram there. 


3 October 9. 

‘4 For a French text of this declaration see No. 58 in Documents diplomatiques du Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres de Lithuanie. Conflit Polono-Lithuanien. Question de Vilna 1918-1924 (Kaunas 
1924). An English translation was sent to the Foreign Office on October 14 in Warsaw 
telegram No. 933. 


No. 569 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 1192 Telegraphic [N 349/272/55] 


Very urgent PARIS, October 12, 1920, 12.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1085! has evidently crossed my telegram No. 1189? 
which would account for your telegram assuming (1) that action of General 
Zeligowski was connived at (? by) Polish Government: (2) that joint repre- 
sentation to Marshall Pilsudski’s [sic] had had no effect. With regard to (1) 

1 No. 564. 

2 Of October 11, not printed. This reported the French Government’s information about 
the seizure of Vilna and Prince Sapicha’s intention to resign. 
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all French information goes to show that Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
is entirely opposed to the General’s action and indeed is in the same position 
as Italian Government were in regard to d’Annunzio.3 I should be very 
much obliged if you would keep me fully informed as to what information 
you get on this subject from Warsaw. 

With regard to (2) it would appear from Sir Percy Loraine’s telegram 
No. 923¢ that joint representations will only be made this morning. 

I will endeavour to see Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and talk 
the matter unofficially over with him but I feel certain that any official 
representation to French Government as to desire of withdrawing their 
Minister would be met with request to first learn authoritatively what action 
Polish Government propose to take before assenting to your proposal to 
(? withdraw) Minister. If as foreseen in my telegram No. 1189 I find from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that Sapieha has resigned because he cannot 
induce Polish Government to disavow Zeligowski’s action and refer matter 
to League of Nations, request to Minister for Foreign Affairs for withdrawal 
of Minister would have much greater force. 


3 See Vol. IV, Chap. I, passim. 

4 Of October 12, not printed. In his immediately following telegram Sir P. Loraine 
reported that he and the French Minister had handed the joint communication [see No. 556] 
to Marshal Pilsudski, who had received them that afternoon (October 12) at 4 o’clock. 


No. 570 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 1193 Telegraphic [N 353/272/55]| 


Very urgent PARIS, October 12, 1920, 6.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

I saw Monsieur Berthelot? this morning. He had just received a visit from 
Polish Minister who had officially stated on behalf of Polish Government that 
Government entirely disavowed and deeply regretted action of General 
Zeligowski and assured French Government that they would do all in their 
power to bring troops to reason. 

Secret. I said I thought this might be simply lip-service and that as Polish 
Government might be proved to have connived, or at all events winked, at 
Zeligowski’s action it was necessary to contemplate having to take some 
drastic step to bring Poles to reason. Monsieur Berthelot agreed, but when I 
pressed him to say that French would withdraw Minister if case was proved 
against Polish Government, or if they were supine in dealing with it, he was 
unable to give me a definite assurance. I then told him my Government 
clearly foresaw the possibility of having to take this course; that they hoped 

™ No. 569. 

2 M. Berthelot had been appointed Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on October 1 in succession to M. Paléologue, who had resigned. 
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that French would do the same, but even if they did not my Government 
would act alone. I told him this unofficially pending further instructions 
from you and he said he would communicate it to President of the Council. 
I still hope that if Polish Government give (? absolute) proof of bad faith 
French Government will take the same line as we do, but I cannot feel certain. 

I feel that a certain amount of time should be given to Polish Government 
to prove sincerity of assurances conveyed by Polish Minister here. 


No. 571 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received October 13, 10.20 a.m.) 
No. 432 Telegraphic [N 406/1/55] 


RIGA, October 12, 1920, 10 p.m. 


Preliminary Treaty of Peace and Armistice (? Draft Convention)! were 
signed 7.15 p.m. October 12th. 

Each President made a conciliatory speech before signature. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Helsingfors, Kovno. 


1 Between Poland and Soviet Russia. 


No. 572 


Colonel Tallents (Riga) to Earl Curzon (Received October 20) 


No. 304 [WN 873/272/55] 
RIGA, October 12, 1920 
My Lord, 

During the last three weeks I have been told from many quarters that the 
Poles meant to reoccupy Vilna immediately. I referred to this in my telegram 
No. 371 of the 26th September,' but otherwise I refrained from repeating 
to London the reports that reached me because I did not wish to prejudice 
or belittle the expressions of Polish goodwill towards Lithuania which were 
made to me from official quarters. Now that a Polish division under a 
slender disguise has taken Vilna by force, the question of the complicity of 
the Polish authorities at once arises, and I may put on record certain facts in 
this connection. These are as follows :— 

1. I have long known from many sources that military representatives 
attached to the Polish Legation or the Polish Peace Delegation in Riga as 
well as at least one of the younger diplomatic representatives were stating 
freely that Vilna would be retaken by force. 

2. M. Lusiewicz the chief Polish diplomatic representative at the Suwalki 
Conference and Captain Romer his second military representative both out- 
lined to Major Delahaye? at the time of that conference Polish plans for two 
‘Lithuanian’ Governments—one at Vilna and one at Kovno. 


' Not printed. 2 Head of the British Military Mission in the Baltic States. 
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3. The tactics of the Polish delegation at Suwalki were clearly directed 
towards the present adventure. Their insistence on Orany station was ob- 
viously designed to prevent Lithuanian reinforcements passing from the 
Suwalki district to Vilna. Their refusal to confirm a demarcation line beyond 
Bastuny to the east was obviously directed to securing a free passage for the 
so-called ‘White-Russian—Lithuanian’ division. 

4. The posting of this division at the point where it could most readily 
march on Vilna can hardly have been an accident. 

5. The corridor to the east of Lithuania secured by the Poles under their 
peace treaty with Russia is clearly of little value to them without possession 
also of Vilna—Dvinsk railway. 

6. A telegram of the 9th October from the Kovno Foreign Office to the 
Lithuanian Legation in Riga states that General ‘Dzienkowski’ (from the 
context apparently the same as General Zelikowski [sic]) told Lithuanian 
delegates on the 7th October at Suwalki that his division was acting under 
orders from Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
S. G. TALLENTs 


No. 573 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1090 Telegraphic [N 547/272/55] 

Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1920, 5 p.m. 

Mr. Fisher is sending to M. Bourgeois a telegram calling attention to the 

gravity of the situation arising out of the occupation of Vilna by the Poles 

and suggesting that he should.warn the Polish Representative that a very 

serious view will be taken at the Council meeting at Brussels unless Vilna is 
evacuated by Polish troops. 

Mr. Fisher’s proposal has the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, 

and I trust that the French Government will also see their way to support it. 


Please make a communication in this sense to French Government without 
delay. 


No. 574 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. rogr Telegraphic [N 235/1/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1920, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1189 (October 11th.)! 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires here has been instructed to state that the Polish 
Government is not prepared to countenance the wilful action of the seizure 


t No, 560, n. 2. 
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of Vilna and will endeavour to the best of its power to bring the incident to 
a satisfactory issue. 

I also have further received from Warsaw confirmation of the news that 
has reached M. Berthelot that Prince Sapieha’s resignation has to be 
reckoned with as a consequence of the Vilna incident. 

A new element is thus introduced into the situation which may make it 
necessary to modify the proposal that you were instructed yesterday to make 
to the French Government. The resignation of Prince Sapieha whom we 
can hardly suspect of violating his own assurances would only aggravate an 
already bad situation, and I am disposed to think that for the present we 
should refrain from any drastic action that would have the effect of bringing 
about his fall. 

Accordingly I would suggest to the French Government that we should be 
content for the moment with exacting a public disavowal, couched in less 
ambiguous terms than that which is reported in today’s press, of the action of 
General Zeligowski by both Marshal Pilsudski and the Polish Government 
and that we should inform the latter that we reserve to ourselves the right to 
consider the further attitude which we may be compelled to adopt if the 
situation that has arisen is not speedily cleared up to our satisfaction by the 
action which is now suggested. 

This declaration should, in my opinion, be made to Prince Sapieha as soon 
as possible, and a copy of the joint message to Marshal Pilsudski should be 
handed to him simultaneously with an explanatory statement of the reason 
for the unusual procedure involved and a message of confidence in His 
Excellency personally. 

Instructions will be sent to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw 
immediately on receipt of the reply of the French Government. 


No. 575 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Mr. Campbell: 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [Confidential/General/363/19| 


WARSAW, October 13, 1920 
Please communicate the following to Sir H. Rumbold. 
Personal and urgent 


‘Please see my telegrams to the Foreign Office, Nos.: 928 & 929,? perusal 
of which will convince you of the extreme gravity of the situation which 
threatens here. French Minister and I foresaw possible danger from our 
joint representation as regards Vilna, especially in view of the excitement 
caused by Zeligowski’s “coup”, which took place after drafting of com- 
munication at Paris, so that the latter was to a certain extent out of date: 


! The time and date of receipt are not recorded. 2 Nos. 577 and 578 below. 
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but our instructions were categorical, and his were reiterated from Paris with 
dry emphasis. 

‘I wonder if conceivably there is any confusion in London as regards 
“occupation” and “‘possession”’ of Vilna. Sapieha’s assurances to you and me, 
which the Polish Government has in my belief done every thing possible to 
Carry out scrupulously, were a self-denying ordinance as regards the occu- 
pation by force, but were never intended as a renunciation of the Polish 
claim to the possession of Vilna. ‘They were a recognition that the question 
of possession was a political, and not a military, issue. 

‘Feeling is running very high here, and you will be able to explain far better 
than I the risks of every kind of internal dissension here if Pilsudski leaves 
abruptly on a national popular issue. 

‘I fear that only the promptest possible steps can be in time to smooth 
things over, and avert a general flare up. I know you will do all you can to 
find a way out of the deadlock—if that is still possible. The only way I can 
see is to say that the ultimate “possession”’ of Vilna has not been prejudged by 
the Allies.’ 


No. 576 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 15, 8.15 p.m.) 
| No. 931 Telegraphic [N 542/1/55] 


WARSAW, October 14, 1920, 4.6 p.m. 


Following is translation of reply of Polish Government to joint repre- 
sentation made by French Minister and myself to Chief of State which 
Prince Sapieha handed to me this morning. 

‘Polish Government having taken note of communication which repre- 
sentatives of French and British Governments handed on 12th instant direct 
to Chief of Polish State and by which those Powers moved by a feeling of 
friendship for Poland advised her to use her victories with moderation has 
the honour to make the following reply. 

‘The peace negotiations conducted at Riga have resulted in signature of 
peace preliminaries which although acceptable to and accepted by Polish 
Government contain renunciations which are painful for Polish nation, 
(? entirely) leaving to Russia more than one million Poles and do not corre- 
spond with historical aspirations of Poland. If Polish Government has taken 
this decision it is precisely because of its spirit of moderation and with pur- 
pose of respecting feelings of other nationalities and in hope that our sacrifices 
will serve to procure for us friendship of Russia and of Poland’s other neigh- 
bours. 

‘Polish Government is grieved to observe in note of French and British 
Governments mention made of engagements signed at Spa by M. Grabski 
at that time President of Polish Council, seeing that on several occasions 
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present Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed representatives of Powers 
that according to opinion of Polish Government these engagements had 
ceased to be valid in view of fact that it had not been possible for engage- 
ments taken by British Government to be kept in consequence of attitude of 
Soviet Government. In return for engagements taken by M. Grabski British 
Government was bound “immediately to make similar proposals to Russian 
Soviet Government and in the event of Russian Armies crossing armistice 
line proposed by Lord Curzon Allies were to lend to Poland every assistance 
(? especially) as regards war material etc’. 

‘Russian Soviet Government rejected all mediation by England as well 
as proposal of a conference at London. It was with purpose of settling all 
litigious questions and avoiding despatch of a direct communication to 
Soviet Government as well as with a view to stopping bloodshed and sparing 
Poland horrors of invasion, that Polish Government had approached Allies 
and had agreed to accept latter’s conditions. British Government by ad- 
vising Polish Government to address itself directly to Soviet thereby made 
whole Spa engagement a dead letter. Moreover Red Armies did not merely 
cross proposed line of demarcation but also penetrated deeply into Polish 
territory and devast[at]ed it. Poland was saved by supreme effort of patriot- 
ism at a moment when help of Allies was still so distant that representatives 
of British Government found it possible to advise Polish Government to 
accept Bolshevik proposals which were, in very opinion of French Govern- 
ment, synonomous [sic] with loss by Poland of her independence. 

‘Polish Government is certainly far from failing to appreciate generous 
efforts of Allies to aid Poland and especially attitude of French Government 
in hour of trial but it has been [sic] too great an esteem for loyalty and gene- 
rosity of Allies to suppose that they can have intention of profiting by a 
moment of crisis through which a friendly nation was passing to obtain her 
renunciation of just and equitable claims. 

“As regards town of Vilna Polish Government learns with painful surprise 
from note of British and French Governments that these powers consider 
possession of Vilna by Lithuania as a question of their loyalty. During 
eighteen months of occupation of Vilna by Polish armies French and British 
Governments never took up an attitude which suggested that they con- 
sidered that fate of that country ought to be determined otherwise than in 
accordance with wishes of its inhabitants. During those eighteen months 
citizens of Vilna and its neighbourhood have contracted fresh moral ties with 
Poland by contributing to defence of their common country and Poland on 
her side had contracted obligation of assurance . . .' to that region liberty to 
decide its own fate. Recently moreover when agreeing to fix a demarcation 
line between Poland and territory occupied by Lithuanians Poland assured 
inhabitants of Vilna and whole Polish Nation that dispute would be settled 
in a spirit of justice. A decision not in conformity with these principles might 
well bring about both in Poland and in disputed regions conflicts and dis- 


1 The text as received in the Foreign Office was here uncertain. The original read 
‘obligation of assuring to that region’. 
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turbances such as those which Lave now occurred in Polish Army in conse- 
quence of rumours unfortunately well grounded that fate of Vilna was to be 
decided in another manner. 

‘Polish Government addresses an urgent appeal to French and British 
Governments in order to beg them not to raise up fresh obstacles in way of 
reconstruction of unified Poland on very morrow of signature of Peace 
preliminaries.’ 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 577 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 14, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 929 Telegraphic [N 486]272/55]| 


WARSAW, October 14, 1920, 4.45 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

French Minister and I have most serious reason for thinking it possible 
that Chief of State intends to carry out his threat of resigning his present 
position as such and going to Vilna to join his compatriots as announced to 
us in our audience yesterday.2, Unless anything occurs to relieve situation 
in regard to Vilna he may perhaps take this step during this week and we 
fear indeed that he may do so within next 48 hours. 

We have had a frank exchange of views of [? on] this situation and as this 
has shown a complete identity of ideas we beg leave to submit these views to 
our respective Governments with request for their most earnest and immediate 
consideration. 

We consider representation made to Marshall [stc] Pilsudski yesterday 
under instructions from our Governments in so far as it concerned question 
of Vilna has precipitated a decision which has been maturing in mind of 
Marshall Pilsudski since occupation of Vilna by General Zeligowski. It is 
clear that Marshall anticipated a representation of this character on the part 
of the two Allies and had made up his mind in regard to his course of action 
in that event. 

In our opinion it is difficult to overrate gravity of consequences of such a 
step on his part both from an external and an internal point of view. Ex- 
ternally it would mean an open breach between Poland and her Allies. It 
would be outward sign that she had broken away from tutelage of those 
Allies when she found that it threatened her on a vital national question. 
Marshall Pilsudski’s prestige in country stands very high since victories 
of Polish forces under his leadership over their Bolshevik enemies; by success- 
ful conclusion of preliminaries of peace with Soviet Russia which go far to 
satisfy national aspirations and future independence of a homogeneous 
Poland; his act in proceeding to Vilna as champion of Polish inhabitants of 


1 No. 578. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 
2 i.e. October 12. This telegram and No. 578 were drafted on October 13. 
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those regions would place him on an even higher pinnacle of fame in eyes of 
his countrymen and would unquestionably rally united feeling of (? foreign) 
settlement behind him. 

Internal situation would be one of real danger. It is impossible to fore- 
see what would be position of present Polish Government if Marshall 
Pilsudski took this step. The party struggles which have been partially sus- 
pended in view of critical events of past few months but have again showed 
their heads since re-assembly of Diet would burst forth with increased. 
vehemence, impending settlement of constitution would be seriously preju- 
diced by disappearance of head of State and appointment of his successor 
could not fail to arouse most bitter rivalries and altercations. In atmosphere 
thus created there would exist all the elements of serious internal agitation 
and possible disorders. Food situation for coming winter is in any case 
extremely serious and is the cause of great anxiety of present Government 
and internal political complications would necessarily aggravate it in a 
disastrous way. 

We are personally convinced that possession of Vilna by a purely ethno- 
graphical Lithuania could only be maintained by force and that country 
would support no Government which did not undertake its redemption by 
some means or another. 

French Minister who is telegraphing to Paris in precisely foregoing sense 
pointed out to his Government that whereas basis on which two Governments 
are resolved to allot Vilna to Lithuania as its capital is engagement taken by 
M. Grabski at Spa, view of Polish Government which has been repeatedly 
stated to M. de Panfa]fieu and Sir H. Rumbold is that engagement was a 
bilateral one, that Allies had guaranteed Poland against invasion of her 
ethnographical frontiers and that their failure to carry out their part of 
bargain had released Poland from her engagement. It may be anticipated 
that this view will be reiterated in any reply to our representations which 
may be returned by Polish Government. 

I trust serious consequences to be feared if Marshall Pilsudski departs 
abruptly for Vilna may justify urgency of present communication to Your 
Lordship. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 578 


Str P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 15, 8.50 a.m.) 
No. 928 Telegraphic [N 520/272/55] 


Most urgent WARSAW, October 14, 1920, 5.16 p.m. 

My telegram No. 924.! 
French Minister and I have agreed on text of an identic telegram of which 
following is an English rendering: Chief of State after listening attentively 


t Of October 12, not printed. See No. 569, n. 4. 
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to reading aloud of our communication enquired whether it was intended 
for him personally and after we had replied in the affirmative he proceeded 
to explain to us his personal views. 

‘This communication’, he said, ‘raises two questions; the first is concerned 
with peace with Soviet Government. Now the preliminaries of this peace 
have been or (? are) about to be signed; complete agreement has been 
reached and it is too late to reconsider its provisions. 

“The second question concerns Vilna. 

“During fifteen months Poles occupied Vilna and during that period Allied 
Powers did not at any moment notify their intention of annexing Vilna to 
Lithuanian territory. During most recent military operations I ought, in 
accordance with rules of war, to have occupied Vilna with its railway junc- 
tion which is important centre of the region and which seemed indispensable 
for transport and the supplying of my army. 

‘I did not wish to do this and I discarded all the plans which were sub- 
mitted to me to that (? effect). I sought a means of avoiding the difficulty; 
perhaps no one else but myself could have succeeded. I did succeed however 
but only by inflicting considerable additional fatigue on my soldiers and by 

imposing on myself a great effort of will. 
‘Amongst these soldiers are to be found thousands and thousands who are 
natives of the region of Vilna and who enlisted a year or more ago in the 
Polish armies in consequence of the promise which I had solemnly made to 
them in the name of Poland that after conclusion of peace they would have 
complete liberty to state their wishes and decide on the fate of their country. 
These soldiers have shed their blood and have offered up their lives in the 
defence of their own country and in the defence of Poland. When Warsaw 
was in danger it was Lithuanian White Russian Division which saved the 
capital by retaking Radzymin which had just been captured by Bolsheviks. 

“To-day Allied Powers decide that Vilna is capital of Lithuania. Must I 
tell these soldiers that Poland has deceived them: that they have sacrificed 
themselves in vain: that they have no country: that they are outlaws and 
Poland drives them out? and yet this would be the exact truth; but it would 
be a very bitter one for me to tell. I have received this very morning a peti- 
tion forwarded to me by one of my Generals and signed by nineteen officers 
and two hundred and thirty-six men all belonging to a single regiment and 
all natives of the district of Vilna. They ask me for advice and protection. 
What answer can I give them? That I have deceived them: that they are 
traitors to their country: that Poland can do nothing for them! And how 
many thousands are in the (? same situation) ? 

I do not know what the Government will do. It is free to take decision 
which it may consider suitable and abandon these unfortunate people to 
their fate. A Government cannot be dishonoured by a disavowal, but I, 
their Chief, who am almost an idol for many amongst them, who have led 
them to victory, who have asked them to endure every fatigue and to make 
sO many sacrifices during all these months: I cannot abandon them. I should 
regard myself personally as dishonoured, and I have never been able to admit 
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such an idea. During my life I have found myself in tragic circumstances, 
in circumstances even more painful than those of the present moment, when 
I find myself speaking with you, in circumstances when death was close to 
me; but I have never dishonoured myself. 

Vilna is my native country, it is there that I lived until the age of (? 20), 
it is there that I was arrested in order to be sent to Siberia. The sentiment 
which I have is one of irresistible strength, and I must go to Vilna. I shall 
abandon my functions as Chief of the State and Commander-in-Chief. I 
shall go to Vilna as a plain citizen to share with my soldiers and my fellow- 
countrymen, to give my blood and my life if that is necessary, in order to 
fulfil my personal promise.’ 

It is difficult to reproduce exact impression left by this speech, which I 
have only summarised in its broad lines, and which neither the French 
Minister nor I interrupted. Marshal Pilsudski had certainly not prepared 
it. When he began he was completely master of himself, but he became more 
and more animated, and finally the (? confession of)? feelings with which he 
is permeated poured forth. 

It was with remarkable force and even with violence that he declared to 
us and repeated his declaration that he would not abandon his compatriots 
and his soldiers, and that he would sacrifice himself with them. It is im- 
possible to question his sincerity. The emotion by which he was swayed 
rendered him almost eloquent, and though usually he has a certain hesitation 
in expressing himself in the French language he spoke with perfect freedom, 
without seeking for his words, and finding the right phrase. 

In the remaining part of the interview, the Chief of the State resumed 
control of himself. He expressed the opinion that Vilna might perhaps be 
left to the Lithuanians, but that in that case the latter could only maintain 
themselves by force, and that on the other hand the common frontier ought 
to be guarded by considerable forces of Lithuanian troops in order to prevent 
conflicts. He added and repeated with much insistence that such a situation 
could only be a temporary one and that in reality there were only two solu- 
tions for the question of (? Vilna); one which would consist in formation of 
a Lithuanian state with Vilna as its capital which might include moreover 
districts of Lida and Grodno and a portion of White Ruthene territories 
assigned to Poland by the Treaty of Riga and which Poland would no doubt 
consent to give up. This State would necessarily be obliged failing the possi- 
bility of a national unity to group together from an economic point of view 
all the elements which would enable it to live and prosper. But also and 
especially, for this was an essential and indispensable condition, it must be 
united to Poland by closest tics. 

Second solution was union of Vilna with Poland. 

Outside these two solutions Marshal Pilsudski is unable to foresee anything 
but conflicts and catastrophe. (End of identic telegram.) 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 The original Warsaw text here reads ‘intimate’. 
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No. 579 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 14, 12 midnight) 
No. 1202 Telegraphic [N 485/272/55] 


Immediate PARIS, October 14, 1920, 8.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1ogo.! 

French Government entirely agree with you as to advisability of a telegram 
being sent to Polish Government by Monsieur Bourgeois. It will be sent to- 
night and will probably appear in newspapers to-morrow morning. Text 
not definitely settled as Monsieur Bourgeois is consulting with his Spanish 
and Brazilian Colleagues who are in Paris but text given in my immediately 
following telegram? will probably be adopted. 


t No. 573. 
2 Not printed. The text differed very little from that printed in L/N O.7. (S.S.4), p. 127. 


No. 580 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received October 15, 8 a.m.) 
No. 635 Telegraphic [N 483/324/56] 


HELSINGFORS, October 14, 1920, 8.15 p.m. 
Russo-Finnish peace was signed at Dorpat this afternoon.! 
Repeated to Stockholm, Warsaw and Riga. 


t The treaty is printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 113, pp. 977-91. 


No. 581 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 450 Telegraphic [N 486]272/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1920, 5.40 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 928! and 929.? 

I have been in communication with the French Government as to the best 
method of dealing with the latest phases of the Vilna episode, and we are 
agreed that it is necessary in the first instance to exact a disavowal from the 
Polish Government, couched in less ambiguous terms than that which has 
already appeared in the Press. 

You should therefore make a representation to Prince Sapieha in concert 
with your French Colleague, and say that, in view of the violation, owing to 
the conduct of others, of the assurance solemnly given by him, His Majesty’s 


t No. 578. 2 No. 577. 
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Government consider that the least atonement which the Polish Government 
can make, is to make a complete and unequivocal disavowal of the action of 
General Zeligowski. 

You should point out at the same time that this action will be a first step 
towards Poland righting herself with the League of Nations whose authority 
has been so grievously flouted and which is acting independently in the 
matter. 

We propose then to leave the matter for the present in the hands of the 
League of Nations and shall give energetic support to our representative on 
the Council in demanding reparation for the incident. 

Our original intention had been to demand that the disavowal should be 
made by Marshal Pilsudski as well as by the Polish Government, but in the 
light of the information contained in your telegrams Nos. 928 and 929, it is 
clearly out of the question to expect it, and we do not wish to court a rebuff. 


No. 582 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1103 Telegraphic [N 484/1/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1920, 5.55 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 1201 (October 14th).! 

In the light of the information contained in Sir P. Loraine’s telegrams 
Nos. 928? and 929,3 it is clearly out of the question to expect a disavowal of 
the Vilna incident from Marshal Pilsudski, and I am therefore of opinion 
that unless we are prepared to court a rebuff, the suggestion which I made in 
my telegram No. 10914 and in which the French Government have just 
concurred, should be modified to the extent of demanding the disavowal 
from the Polish Government alone. 

Instructions are accordingly being sent in this sense to His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw’ and I would ask the French Government to 
give similar instructions to their representative. 

Further than this we appear for the moment precluded from going, and, 
as the League of Nations are already taking the matter up energetically, I 
feel that it would be wiser to leave the next step in their hands. But I con- 
sider that both Governments should give the strongest support to their 
Representatives on the Council in demanding from the Polish Government 
reparation for the manner in which the authority of the League has been 
flouted, and I trust that the French Government will act closely with His 
Majesty’s Government in this matter. 


1 Not printed. 2 No. 578. 3 No. 577. 4 No. 574. 
5 See No. 581. 
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No. 583 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 15, 11.30 p.m.) 
No. 932 Telegraphic [N 541/272/55] 
Confidential WARSAW, October 15, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 929.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs called here early this morning? and informed 
me that Chief of State yesterday placed his resignation in hands of Polish 
Government. Marshal Pilsudski explained his reasons for so doing in much 
same manner as he had done on previous day to French Minister; he pointed 
out in addition that his departure would leave Polish Government free to 
act in way it considered best and to make its peace with Allies and would 
remove any bar which his personal sentiments might constitute to establish- 
ment of a complete understanding with French and British Governments. 
He would go to Vilna himself and they could rely on Polish interests there 
being safe in his keeping. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out to him grave situation which this 
step would create in Poland and used arguments similar to those developed 
by French Minister and myself in my telegram above referred to. He laid 
stress on dangerous outlook for Polish state but his appeal and that of his 
colleagues failed to move Marshal Pilsudski. Prince Sapieha pointed out 
that in the event of Marshal’s departure, many essential arrangements must 
be made for continuance of Government and preservation of order in this 
country for which a certain amount of time was indispensable, and he thus 
secured from Marshal a promise that he would not take any steps to make 
his decision public for next two or three days; but this consent was only given 
by Marshal on distinct understanding that it did not imply any reconsidera- 
tion of his decision. 

In opinion of Prince Sapieha situation could not be more serious. He 
pointed out to me that joint representation made to Chief of State on 
Tuesday had brought matters to a head and he doubted whether there was 
any escape from deadlock as terms of that representation could only be 
interpreted as meaning that Allies had definitely assigned Vilna to Lithuania. 
He was unable to foresee exactly what military situation would be but he 
was convinced that it would be both difficult and dangerous. He felt certain 
that half army would follow Marshal Pilsudski and such a breach of disci- 
pline would shake whole of organisation of Polish forces. It was doubtful 
whether remainder would remain obedient to orders of Polish Government 
and it was to be feared that quarrels and rivalries latent amongst a number 
of the more highly placed Polish Generals which dominating personality of 
Marshal Pilsudski had hitherto kept in check, would be revived with 
disastrous consequences. Moreover properly speaking present Polish Govern- 
ment would no longer possess any title to office as it received its mandate 
personally from Chief of State, there was no other authority competent to 

™ No. 577. 2 i.e. Thursday, October 14. 3 October 12, 1920. 
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grant it, and as no Constitution was yet in force, no machinery existed for 
making other arrangements. 

Present Government possessed confidence of Diet and it would, in his 
opinion, be impossible to form another representative Coalition Govern- 
ment, while a failure to do so would re-open party strife in all its violence 
and bitterness (please see my telegram No. 912 of October 10).4 

He said that he knew well character of Marshal Pilsudski, he was a stub- 
born and determined man and there was no doubt in his own mind that 
Marshal Pilsudski intended to carry out his threat and he would do it 
thoroughly and regardless of consequences. If he went to Vilna and a large 
portion of Polish army followed him there, he would be unable to feed them 
there and would undoubtedly march on Kovno and upset whole of Lithu- 
anian State. Prince Sapicha said that two wecks ago he had been able to 
give assurances that Polish army would not occupy Vilna and it was not his 
practice to give such assurances without being convinced of his ability to 
carry them out. But now it was impossible for him to give any assurances as 
regards action of the Polish troops and he must tell me so quite plainly. He 
had learnt that Lithuanians were concentrating their troops near Vilna, and 
it appeared likely that they would attempt to re-occupy Vilna. If they 
attacked Poles in Vilna no Polish Government could prevent other Polish 
troops from going to the support of their comrades in arms and there were 
plenty in neighbourhood as Polish military authorities were proceeding to 
occupy strip of territory to east of Vilna assigned to Poland by the Treaty of 
Riga. 

Prince Sapieha informed me that when urging Marshal Pilsudski to delay 
at all events announcement of his resignation he had hoped that meanwhile 
some message might come from French and British Governments of a kind 
which would offer Marshal Pilsudski a loophole of escape from his present 
position and render withdrawal of his resignation possible. In absence of any 
such message he was certain that Marshal Pilsudski would go. I questioned 
His Excellency in order to ascertain what kind of message or action by two 
Governments he thought could be productive of that result. He said that 
he feared that two Governments would find it impossible to recede from 
position which they had taken up, and if that were so only thing which would 
bring about desired détente would be for two Governments to put forward 
as their own scheme the idea of federation between Lithuania and Poland 
and urge its acceptance strongly on Lithuanian Government in which he 
believed they would be successful. Besides providing a peaceful and, he 
believed, durable solution of Polish-Lithuanian conflict, he thought this was 
only way out of present deadlock which all parties could accept without loss 
of dignity. 

Prince Sapieha was perfectly calm and collected and deep anxiety to 
which he gave expression is, I fear, only too well-justificd. He said that 
everything looked as though Poland was heading for a big catastrophe 


4 Not printed. In this telegram Sir P. Loraine reported that Prince Sapieha was talking 
of resigning, but that he had said that, if he did so, the whole government would fall. 
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precipitated, he feared, by action of the Allies and whereby she was nisking 
loss of something even greater than benefits of peace which she has achieved 
after a supreme effort and that was her own unity and internal peace. It was 
only in this allusion to future of his country that he spoke at all despairingly. 
Prince Sapieha said to me quite personally that well as he knew Marshal 
Pilsudski’s character and conscious as he was of its defects he was convinced 
that man was indispensable to Poland and that Poland for some time yet 
could not get on without him. This is a significant statement especially in 
mouth of a man who has a vehement opponent in Marshal Pilsudski and 
only last year was a prime mover in an attempt to overthrow him. 

I trust that I may shortly receive an expression of Your Lordship’s views 
on whole situation: things are moving very fast and in its absence resources 
here for delaying a step with far-reaching consequences are very limited. 

Please to keep War Office informed and tell them that General de Wiart 
is not telegraphing direct owing to highly confidential character of circum- 
stance. 

Repeated Paris. 


No. 584 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18) 
No. 1206 Telegraphic: by bag [N 650/373/55] 


PARIS, October 15, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the presidency 
of Monsieur Jules Gambon, and considered the draft Polish-Danzig treaty, 
copy of which I enclosed in my despatch No. 3144 of yesterday’s date.' 

Monsieur Laroche tried once more to reopen the whole question of the 
board which was the central point of the treaty and proposed that the Joint 
Board should have absolute powers for the port, the administration of which 
under the Treaty of Versailles is left to Danzig, but that it should act only in 
a consultative capacity in so far as concerns waterways and railways which the 
treaty gives to Poland. I strongly opposed this as the whole basis of the board 
was mutual concession. It became apparent however that it would be neces- 
sary to meet the French half way in order to secure the passing of the treaty 
as a whole and I ultimately agreed that only railways connected with the 
port (‘se rattachant au port’) should be placed under the control of the Board, 
leaving other railways (other than tramways and lines serving primarily the 
needs of the Free City) to be allotted to Poland. The Board is to have the 
power of interpreting the words ‘connected with the port’ and deciding what 
railways it should take over under this provision. 

A further point which gave rise to much discussion was the nationality of 
the President of the Board, who is to be nominated by the League of Nations 
in the event of the two parties not coming to an agreement. The French 

! Not printed. 
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Delegation refused definitely to leave the League a free hand and proposed 
that the President should be either a Belgian or a Swiss. It was finally agreed 
that he should be a-Swiss. 

Other modifications were of minor importance and I am sending a copy 
of the final draft as approved! by tomorrow’s bag. It was decided to send the 
draft treaty to the Polish and Danzig delegations giving them 48 hours in 
which to present any observations. It was agreed that any modifications 
which they might propose should be accepted only in the event of the four 
Principal Allied Powers being unanimously in favour of their acceptance. 

A copy of the treaty will then be forwarded to the League of Nations in 
time for their mceting at Brussels on the 2oth instant, and arrangement will 
be made for signature as soon as possible. 

The French delegation brought up a proposed draft to the Council of the 
League of Nations, copy of which is enclosed in my despatch No. 3158 of 
to-day’s date,? which deals with the question of the military protection of 
Danzig. I raised strong objections to the Conference of Ambassadors 
addressing any recommendations to the League on a matter which under the 
Treaty of Versailles solely concerns the latter, but the French representative 
stated with considerable energy that his acceptance of the treaty was depen- 
dent on the acceptance of the proposed note and I ultimately agreed, securing 
however the omission of the last words from “en émettant le voecu...’. I need 
hardly point out that the note merely contains a pious recommendation 
which is in no way binding on the League, and for this reason it seemed 
scarcely worth while for me to risk serious difficulties by refusing to consent 
to the rest of the draft. 

The Conference considered the report from the Drafting Committee on 
the subject of the Danzig Constitution copy of which will be sent by bag.! 
The points on which exception could be taken to the Constitution proved to 
be small, and it was agreed that Monsieur Cambon in the name of the 
Conference should communicate a copy to Monsieur Léon Bourgeois for his 
information. It might be well if Your Lordship would also communicate 
a copy to the British member of the Council in time for the meeting on the 


20th instant. 
2 Not printed. See No. 634 below. 


No. 585 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
| No. 451 Telegraphic [N 541/272/55) 
Most urgent. Private FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1920, 3 p.m. 


Following from Sir E. Crowe. 

Your telegrams Nos. 931! and 932? have unfortunately arrived during the 
temporary absence from town of Lord Curzon who will not return till to- 
morrow evening. 

1 No. 576. 2 No. 583. 
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We are earnestly seeking a way out of the present difficulties, and we will 
endeavour to send you definite instructions with a proposal for some form of 
solution on October 18th or roth at the latest. 

In the meantime it would be most unfortunate if the situation were still 
further complicated by an overt act on the part of Marshal Pilsudski or 
Prince Sapieha. Resignation of either could only create a situation in which 
whole future of Poland may be at stake. It is therefore essential to defer any 
fatal decision until every opportunity of finding a satisfactory solution has 
been exhausted. Please accordingly exert any influence you can to keep 
matters as they are until you receive the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

On our side, we are strongly advising the Lithuanians to avoid at all cost 
any armed conflict in spite of provocation from the Poles, and you should 
let this be known.3 


3 In a lengthy minute of October 16 Sir E. Crowe had among other things proposed 
‘that we now definitely revive the plan of the Baltic Conference in London’ and that France 
should be invited to attend it. ‘I feel convinced’, he wrote, ‘that if a settlement is possible 
at all, it can only be achieved by a small conference between the parties directly concerned, 
with England and France assisting. To bring in all the 9 Powers of the Council of the League 
spells hopeless delay and ultimate failure. .. .”, Lord Curzon commented: ‘Sir E. Crowe 
has acted quite rightly [i.e. in despatching the above telegram to Sir P. Loraine]. ... But 
I am a little nervous about clogging the question with all the Baltic States problems. Could 
we not suggest the Conference to deal with Lithuania and Poland to begin with and say 
that if the other parties are willing we shall be glad to consider the question of expanding 
it into a pan Baltic Conference. 


‘I am rather alarmed at the prospect of having to recognize all these little States. C. 17/10.’ 


No. 586 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [N 607/272/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1920, 3 p.m. 


The acute situation which has arisen in consequence of the capture of 
Vilna by the Poles is engaging the earnest attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and they hope shortly to be able to formulate a definite proposal for 
surmounting the difficulties that have arisen. 

It is of urgent importance, however, that during the consideration of the 
whole question in its latest phases which must necessarily take a few days, 
there should be no further complications and above all no further bloodshed. 

Accordingly the Lithuanian representative here is being requested to 
telegraph urgently to his Government to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government are considering the whole question in its widest aspects and 
hope to devise some means for settling it, and that they earnestly trust that 
pending a concrete proposal the Lithuanian Government will do all in its 
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power to prevent any further armed conflict even in the face of renewed 
provocation from the Poles. 

Count Tysckiewicz is being told that His Majesty’s Government fully 
recognise that the attitude of the Lithuanian Government vis a vis the League 
of Nations has been perfectly correct, and they accordingly urge it to take no 
step at this stage of the crisis to impair the strength of its case. 


No. 587 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 16, 11.15 p.m.) 
No. 1208 Telegraphic [N 583/272/55] 


PARIS, October 16, 1920, 5.45 p.m. 

Warsaw telcgram No. 932.! 

I went to Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning so as to obtain his view 
on Polish situation. After discussing matter with me he promised to send me 
note giving substance of telegram he was sending to his Minister at Warsaw 
of which following is summary :— 

Monsieur Leygues will instruct French Minister at Warsaw to keep in 
contact and in concert with his English colleague. The French Govern- 
ment, like that of [sec] His Majesty’s Government, wishes that the two repre- 
sentatives will continue to act together in delicate situation of the moment. 

He considers that the two Ministers should be left free to judge. In view 
of present political situation, the disavowals of General Zeligowski’s act of 
insubordination at Vilna are sufficiently forcible to meet wishes of Allies of 
Great Britain, only if they considered it necessary to obtain a more complete 
disavowal would they be authorised to take new steps in this direction. 

The present situation is as follows :— 

First, Marshal (? unwilling to) disavow occupation of Vilna, has resigned: 
this is the logical consequence of his attitude. 

Secondly, the Polish Ministers abroad, especially at Paris, have officially 
disavowed occupation of Vilna. 

Thirdly, the Polish Government also before . . .2 has just disavowed 
General Zeligowski’s act of insubordination. 

On main question, view of the two Governments is to allow League of 
Nations to seek a solution of Vilna affair in complete freedom, as League has 
been requested to do this by the two interested Governments, namely those 
of Poland and Lithuania. 

So far as Marshal Pilsudski is especially concerned, the French Govern- 
ment considers that the two representatives at Warsaw should carefully 
abstain from any remarks or measures: the Marshal is free to take any deci- 
sion he likes. 

We have no ground for interfering in internal politics of Polish State. Any 


t No. 583. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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step whether direct or indirect towards requesting or suggesting maintenance 
of office by General [sic] Pilsudski would endanger solution of Vilna affair: 
for General having refused to admit Allies’ point of view in regard to Vilna 
the latter would implicitly lend strength to his views and would definitely 
compromise solution of difficulty if they recalled him to power. 

General Pilsudski being only statesman capable of assuming Presidency, 
there is no reason for apprehending that he will remain long out of office. 
His temporary withdrawal will probably help towards settlement of question 
of Vilna by League of Nations and will allow Poland to resign herself to 
solution brought about, and will leave unimpaired position of General 
Pilsudski, who will only resume power when question is settled. In any case 
it is only policy which can practically lead to the desired result. 

The freedom left to League of Nations will allow it to ascertain exactly on 
the spot the various possibilities of method of procedure for ensu[r]ing that real 
desire of population shall be respected, if necessary by a plebiscite which of 
course would not be limited to town of Vilna but would give due considera- 
tion to geographic and ethnographic circumstances. 

Repeated to Warsaw. | 


No. 588 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received October 17, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 638 Telegraphic [N 582/324/56] 


HELSINGFORS, October 16, 1920, 6.30 p.m. 


I am sending by bag to-night' draft of French text of Dorpat Treaty 
communicated to me by Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Treaty consists of 39 
lengthy articles and I understand summary has been telegraphed to Finnish 
Minister at London who will doubtless furnish copy if desired. 

I have not had time to study text profoundly but its chief characteristic 
seems to be lack of finality. It is emphasized throughout that none of its 
provisions are to become operative until ratifications have been exchanged 
and numerous points are reserved for settlement by subsidiary conventions 
or special committees. 

I notice that general limit of territorial waters in Gulf of Finland is placed 
at 4 miles in spite of request addressed to Finnish Government in accordance 
with your telegram No. 211 of September 4.2 Limit of territorial waters in 
Petchenga district is not defined. 

Free trade in native products seem[s] to be contemplated between two 
countries but provisions as to (F resumption of) trade are so vague that inten- 
tion seems to be to make this depend on circumstances. By article 17 free 
passage to Petrograd is granted to Finnish merchant vessels and wording of 
article would seem to allow Finland to exercise this right at once at her option. 


1 i.e. in Helsingfors despatch No. 331 of October 16, not printed. 
2 No. 515. 
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In conversation yesterday Secretary-General of Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs dwelt pointedly on purely provisional nature of treaty and conceived 
that it would probably be considerably changed before it was ratified. 


No. 589 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1106 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8316/5401/18} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1920 

Your telegram No. 1175.'! Section 8 (War material at Danzig). 

As this material belongs to the Allied Governments for transfer to the Free 
City or to the Polish State as they may consider equitable (Article 107 of the 
Treaty of Versailles) and as it cannot be destroyed, you should suggest to the 
Conference that a valuation should be made and that the Allies should allo- 
cate to Danzig and Poland whatever share they think equitable. As Danzig 
does not require and cannot be allowed to keep war material, the Polish 
Government could take over all the munitions in kind and should repay in 
cash to Danzig the equivalent of the Free City’s share: if the Poles cannot pay 
cash, they might give Danzig either a credit or raw materials to the same 
value. 

This arrangement could be made regular by inserting a clause to this effect 
in the Polish Danzig Treaty, pending the coming into force of which the 
material should remain in General Haking’s charge. 


t No. 563. 


No. 590 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 941 Telegraphic [N 652/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 17, 1920, 4 p.m. 

My telegram No. g4o.! 

Following is text of identical communication which French Minister and 
I handed to Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning: begins :— 

‘D’ordre de son Gouvernement le Chargé d’Affaires de Grande-Bretagne a 
V’honneur de faire 4 son Excellence le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres la 
déclaration suivante concernant la situation crééc par l’acte du Général 
Zéligovski: 

‘Les deux gouvernements Alliés constatent que Vilna a été occupée par 
les troupes du Général Zéligovski contrairement a l’armistice conclu sous les 
auspices de la Société des Nations, ct en dépit des assurances Justifices qui 
leur ont été données antérieurement, et qui se trouvent ainsi violées. 

t Of October 16, not printed. 
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‘Les deux gouvernements estiment que le gouvernement Polonais ne peut 
moins faire quant 4 présent que de désavouer complétement et de la fagon 
la plus catégorique l’acte de M. le Général Zéligovski. 

‘Une décision dans ce sens serait la premiére satisfaction donnée a la 
Société des Nations dont l’intervention a été sollicitée par le gouvernement 
Polonais lui-méme et dont l’autorité a subi une grave atteinte. 

‘Les deux gouvernements se réservent d’examiner [? la] conduite a tenir 
dans le cas ow la situation créée par l’occupation de Vilna ne serait pas 
rapidement éclaircie.’ 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 591 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 942 Telegraphic [N 605/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 17, 1920, 4.5 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

After French Minister had read joint declaration to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Prince Sapieha observed that disavowal of General Zeligowski’s act 
had already been made by Polish Government through Prime Minister’s 
statement through Diet (see my telegram No. 933).2 I thereupon said that 
I wished orally to supplement our declaration on two points which emerged 
from my instructions: 

Firstly that in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government Monsieur Witos’ 
statement was too ambiguous: 

Secondly that His Majesty’s Government considered assurances of Polish 
Government had been violated, bageit (ste) owing to conduct of others. I had 
previously informed French Minister that I should do this in order to com- 
plete sense of my instructions. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs took communication very well and promised 
to send a reply. 


1 No. 590. 2 Of October 14, not printed. 


No. 592 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 946 Telegraphic [N 648/236/55 | 


Confidential WARSAW, October 17, 1920, 9.5 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me he has had separate conversations 
with M. Savinkoff, General Makhroff, the representative of General Wrangel, 
and M. Gorloff, representative here of Russian political committee in Paris 
on the subject of Poland’s eastern frontiers under treaty of Riga. Each of 
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them expressed conviction that these frontiers would not be cause of any 
future friction between Poland and future Russian state. M. Savinkoff said 
that the only territory which might form subject of a future Russian claim 
was eastern portion of east Galicia. 

This statement was evoked by my remarking in private conversation with 
His Excellency that Poland had secured from Bolsheviks a frontier con- 
siderably further east than His Majesty’s Government, so far as I was aware 
of their views, thought desirable or prudent. I reiterated arguments in favour 
of a compact and racially homogeneous Poland, and said that so long as 
uncertainty prevailed as regards Poland’s territorial ambitions I did not see 
how she was ever going to attract the foreign capital indispensible [szc] for her 
economic reconstruction and consolidation. It seemed to me a serious mis- 
take to pay insufficient attention now-a-days to economic factors. 

His Excellency said that he saw force of this argument and thought Poland 
might have done better to have pursued a policy of interesting (? foreign) 
(? capital) in such manner as to secure its support for her claims as regards 
Danzig, Teschen solution, Silesia etc., which he fancied some of her neigh- 
bours had done with success. 

As regards question of eastern frontier he told me in confidence that plan 
of Polish Government was to settle some 200,000 Polish soldiers on these 
sparsely populated eastern marches which would thus become quite Polish 
in three or four years. But far the most important consideration, he con- 
tinued, was fact that he had obtained in return for this partial satisfaction 
of national aspirations a definite renunciation of any further territorial 
expansion. He thought it quite likely that at no very distant date further 
districts of White Russia would ask spontaneously for incorporation in 
Poland. Ifso, he would be in a position to refuse and would do so. Further- 
more he had also obtained renunciation of any policy which aimed at foster- 
ing formation of Border States to east of New frontier under an overt or 
veiled Polish protectorate. He attached great importance to settlement of 
the questions of future policy. 


No. 593 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 949 Telegraphic [N 687/2/59] 
Riga telegram No. 449.! WARSAW, October 18, 1920, 4.40 p.m. 
Would Your Lordship wish me to inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
if Polish Government contemplates recognising one or more of Baltic States 
de jure you hope it will allow time for an exchange of views with His Majesty’s 
Government and no doubt with other Powers interested in their status, before 
definitely committing itself? 


1 Not printed. This telegram of October 15 reported that the Polish Government were 
willing to recognize Latvia de jure in return for certain concessions in Latvian ports. 
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Although I am aware from your telegram No. 419? that Your Lordship 
does not wish to advise Polish Government on this matter I presume recogni- 
tion de jure by Polish Government acting independently would not be a 
matter of indifference to His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated Riga, No. 77. 

2 No. 521. 


No. 594 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 20) 
No. 1216 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9105/5401/18] 


PARIS, October 18, 1920 


Your telegram No. 1106 of October 16th;! material in Danzig. 

The only provision relating to property in the Polish Danzig treaty as 
drafted (see my despatch No. 3144 of the 16th instant?) is in Article 23 which 
provides that property of the former German Empire or any German State 
connected with service administered by the Board, shall be vested in the 
Board. In view of the urgency of getting the treaty finally approved before 
the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations on the 2oth, and of the 
somewhat delicate situation with the French on the subject, I have thought 
it better for the moment not to introduce a further bone of contention by 
raising the question of the division of the rest of the property, especially as 
this is not directly connected with the treaty, and the Allies have full power 
under Article 107 to settle it at any time. 

Though the Allies might possibly, in distributing the property, make 
financial stipulations such as you suggest, I doubt whether this would be a 
practical or desirable course. If applied to war material the same principle 
could hardly fail to be applied to all the other property falling under 
Article 107. Leaving out of account property vested in the Board, Poland 
would presumably receive the main railway and all property connected 
therewith, but most of the other buildings on the territory of the Free City 
would apparently be allotted to Danzig. The mere labour of preparing an 
impartial valuation of this property would be immense, and there would be 
the further difficulty of ascertaining what would be the equitable proportion, 
financially speaking, to be allocated to each. I believe that the intention of, 
and the best method of executing, Article 107, is that the property in question 
should be allotted to the party who under the conditions created by the 
Treaty is the best qualified to use it, and that on this principle Poland should 
take the war material and Danzig all land and buildings except those con- 
nected with services, which are placed under Polish administration. 

In view of these considerations, and as it seems impossible to treat land and 
buildings on a different footing from the war material, I would ask for dis- 
cretion to be allowed to act on the lines above indicated, and not to introduce 

1 No. 589. 2 Not printed. 
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the financial question unless later developments seem to render it desirable 
for me to do so.3 

In any case I would propose to endeavour to dispose of the treaty itself 
before actually dealing with the division of the outstanding property, 
especially as the list of war material has not yet been received from Danzig. 


3 Lord Derby’s request was granted in Lord Curzon’s telegram No. 1133 to Paris of 
October 25, not printed. 


No. 595 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received October 26) 
No. 336 [N 1291/324/56] 


HELSINGFORS, October 19, 1920 
My Lord, 

Although the French text forwarded in my Despatch No. 331 of the 16th 
October! may be held to give a gencrally correct idea of the Dorpat Treaty 
I am now told that it must not be considered authoritative and that so many 
difficulties have arisen with regard to the drafting of the French version of the 
Treaty that it will probably not appear in its final form until after ratification. 

I am sending, herewith, translations of articles which have appeared in the 
various representative organs of the Finnish press, both Swedish and Finnish. 
It will be seen that these newspapers which are of every political complexion, 
from the canservative Swedish ‘Hufvudstadsbladet’ to the extremist Finnish 
‘Sosialidemokraatti,’ adopt an unexpectedly favourable view of the treaty. 
There are guarded criticisms of certain points and evidence of some uneasi- 
ness as to what the future may hold in store but on the whole the Treaty has 
been well received by the press. | 

In the views which one hears expressed in general conversation, however, 
this approval is by no means fully shared. The agitation raised against the 
terms of the treaty before its signature, on which I have already reported, 
continues. The parties of the Right dwell on the shame of concluding any 
treaty with the Bolsheviks, and profess to regard it as a betrayal of the interests 
of Europe as a whole, while those of the Left are more swayed by the economic 
considerations and fear that Finland may be drained of her scanty supplies 
to feed the starving multitudes of Russia, and that the capitalist class will 
make huge fortunes in speculation while the poor starve. 

A new opinion which has spread rapidly during the last few days and is 
winning general credence is that Great Britain is largely responsible for the 
signature of the Treaty. It is freely stated that the British Government 
brought strong pressure to bear upon Finland to conclude peace. I have not 
been able to ascertain how this exaggeration of the very mild advice which I 
offered to the Finnish Government by your Lordship’s instructions? came 
into being, but it is both widespread and generally believed and does not 


1 See No. 588, n. 1. 2 Not printed. 3 See No. 550. 
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tend to increase our popularity with the great mass of the public, who, though 
they accept the Treaty as inevitable, are not enthusiastic about it. 

With regard to the actual provisions of the Treaty the chief object of 
criticism is the arrangement on Eastern Karelia which is looked upon as a 
timid compromise and a betrayal of Finnish national interests. Apart from 
this I have so far heard little detailed criticism of the 39 articles of which the 
instrument is composed, but the general tendency seems to be to regard it 
not at all from the practical point of view but as a vague and tentative 
arrangement which has been called into being by force of circumstances, 
and may, or may not, become effective in accordance with the future de- 
velopment of those circumstances. 

In my telegram No. 638 of 16th October* I offered a few observations on 
the French text as communicated to me, and a further examination of it has 
not revealed any fresh points on which I feel that I can submit any useful 
opinion. I have discussed it also superficially with my French colleague and 
he agrees with me that it is all very vague and inconclusive, and that it offers 
little scope for criticism in its present stage of development. 

I have, &c., 
3 GrorGE Kinston 
* No. 588. 


No. 596 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received October 21, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [N 964/272/55] 


KOVNO, October 20, 1920, 6.10 p.m. 


In a conversation October 20th Mr. Narushevitch informed me that he is 
convinced that Poles will advance both from Vilna and from Suwalki where 
they are now said to be concentrating. From Vilna. . .' to get food from 
Suwalki using as pretext that Germans are crossing over East Prussian border 
to join Lithuanian Army. 

They will invade and occupy all Lithuania crushing all resistance which 
will be fierce on the part of Lithuanian population. 

The alternative of federation is in his opinion no better as it will be 
federation in name only and all constructive work of the past two years will 
be equally destroyed though in this case secretly and apparently with consent 
of Lithuania instead of openly and in pursuit of warlike aims. 

He 1s... .! that Allies are not in the position to stop this development and 
that France secretly favours it. 

He states that neither Russia nor Germany would tolerate this forcible 
appropriation of Lithuania, and this? general outbreak of warfare in the East 
would again occur. 


t The text is here uncertain. 2 Another text here read ‘thus’. 
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He believes that this Polish policy will be pursued for purely immediate 
needs as (1) demobilization of Polish Army means internal anarchy, (2) 
Lithuania has good food supplies to help out Polish difficulties (3) further 
outlets to sea will be provided at Memel and Libau (on which Poland has 
designs) which will help to avert economic crisis. 

Other members of Government do not share his pessimistic views which 
however in my opinion may be real unless danger is clearly seen beforehand 
and necessary steps taken to counteract it. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Brussels and Riga. 


No. 597 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 21, 11.15 a.m.) 
No. 952 Telegraphic [N 934/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 20, 1920, 7.46 p.m. 

My telegram No. 941.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has handed to me reply of [sic] joint declara- 
tion made by French Minister and myself on October 17 which 1s as follows :— 

While renewing and confirming its previous declarations Polish Govern- 
ment categorically deny that armistice concluded between Polish and Lithu- 
anian armies under auspices of League of Nations as well as declaration of 
Polish Government with regard to occupation of Vilna have been violated. 

Polish Government regrets that insubordination of certain troops com- 
manded by General Zeligowski should have intervened to disturb its general 
desire to put an end to Polish-Lithuanian dispute in a friendly way. 

The population of Vilna and Polish soldiers, natives of region of Vilna, 
who have revolted against their authorities are a third factor which has made 
its appearance in dispute and for which Polish Government is unable to 
accept any responsibility. As regards League of Nations Polish Government 
so far from damaging its prestige is on the contrary firmly resolved to respect 
League’s decisions and is maintaining in force armistice concluded by the 
two armies under auspices of Commission of Control. 

Thanks to beneficial influence of that Commission not only have hostilities 
between Polish and Lithuanian troops been stopped but also exchange of 
prisoners of war contemplated in arrangement of October 17 is in process 
of execution. 

Poland will be ready to contribute towards any effort which aims at settling 
question of Vilna in accordance with principles of justice and complete 
impartiality. 

Repeated to Paris, Riga No. 79, Kovno No. go, and Brussels. 


' No. 590. 
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No. 598 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) and Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 453' Telegraphic [N 972/272/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Sir E. Crowe’s telegram of October 16th.2 My telegram No. 78 of October 
16th.3 

After carefully considering the various suggestions for solution of Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy, His Majesty’s Government have decided that any 
concrete proposals should come preferably from the League of Nations at 
Brussels. 

We have accordingly given instructions to our Representative there to do 
all in his power to bring about a satisfactory settlement. 


1 No. 453 to Warsaw and No. 82 to Kovno. 2 No. 585. 3 No. 586. 


No. 599 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 22, 2.15 a.m.) 
No. 1231 Telegraphic [N 966/272/55] 


PARIS, October 21, 1920, 11.20 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. ! 

La Déclaration du gouvernement polonais n’est a aucun degré satisfaisant 
et ne répond ni aux promesses qu’il avait faites que Vilna serait respecté par 
les troupes polonaises ni a l’appel fait a la Société des Nations pour arréter 
les hostilités et conclure un armistice entre les troupes du gouvernement 
lithuanien et du gouvernement polonais. Le désaveu de l’acte du général 
Zéligovski, déclaré au début par le gouvernement polonais, parait aujour- 
d’hui abandonné en fait par le gouvernement qui parait aller jusqu’a donner 
son approbation indirecte a l’action des troupes faisant partie de l’armée 
polonaise, qui ont occupé Vilna. 

Il n’est pas soutenable qu’une telle action n’engage pas la responsabilité 
du gouvernement polonaise [sic] et ne constitue une atteinte a l’autorité de la 
Société des Nations, a laquelle la Pologne et la Lithuanie avaient fait appel, 
et une violation directe de l’armistice qui avait été conclu sous les auspices 
de la Commission Internationale. Aujourd’hui, la question qui se pose est 
la suivante :— 

Le Conseil de la Société des Nations, dont l’autorité morale et Pimpar- 
tialité sont indiscutables, est réuni a Bruxelles. I] est saisi du différend 
polonais-lithuanien, les gouvernements frangais et anglais s’inclinant devant 
son autorité et lui laissant évoquer I’affaire et convoquer les représentants de 
la Pologne et de la Lithuanie. Le gouvernement polonais accepte-t’il I’ arbi- 


t No. 600. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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trage de la Société des Nations, a laquelle il a fait lui-méme appel, ou se 
dérobera-t-il a la convocation du Conscil? Je vous prie de poser la question 
en ces termes d’accord avec votre collégue anglais, dés qu’il aura regu des 
instructions. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Brussels. 


No. 600 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 22, 2.15 a.m.) 
No. 1230 Telegraphic [N 965/272/55] 


Very urgent PARIS, October 21, 1920, 11.30 p.m. 


I went down to see Berthelot to ascertain French Government’s views as 
to reply of Polish Government to two Powers’ note.! French Government are 
very much annoyed with tone of note and are sending to their Minister at 
Warsaw instructions given in my immediately following telegram.2, They 
hope that you will approve and instruct our Chargé d’Affaires to make joint 
representation. Matter very urgent. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Brussels. 

1 See No. 597. ; 2 See No. 5906 


No. 601 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 22, 2.15 a.m.) 
No. 1232 Telegraphic [N 967/272/55] 


Very secret PARIS, October 21, 1920, 11.25 p.m. 


Berthelot at my interview this afternoon! did not hide his annoyance and 
disappointment at Pilsudski having withdrawn his proposed resignation as 
he believes that if he had resigned it would only have been temporarily and 
matter would have been settled as indicated in my telegram No. 1208.2 

French Minister at Warsaw has telegraphed to Government that reason 
for Pilsudski withdrawing his resignation was undoubtedly owing to news 
that he received from London. 

Following is text of French Minister’s telegram :— 

“Ce revirement parait di surtout aux nouvelles plus rassurantes venues de 
Londres.’ 

Can you give me any information on the point and let me know whether 
anything has been said to Loraine or Polish Minister in London that would 
justify Pilsudski’s action? 

Repeated to Warsaw and Brussels for Mr. Balfour.3 


1 See No. 600. 2 No. 587. 
3 Mr. Balfour was the British representative at the tenth session of the Council of the 


League of Nations held at Brussels, October 20-28. 
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No. 602 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 91: Telegraphic [N 1009/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 21, 1920 

Your telegram No. 157 to Foreign Office.’ 

I hope declaration of Polish Government, text of which was sent to you 
in my telegram to Foreign Office No. 952 of yesterday? and which declares 
the intention of Polish Government to abide by Armistice concluded under 
auspices of League of Nations Commission, will enable you to re-assure 
Lithuanian authorities on the subject of apprehensions expressed to you by 
Monsieur de Naruscvics [sic] in so far as concerns the action of Polish troops 
under Polish command. 

As you are aware Polish Government has no contact with General Zeli- 
gowski and is unable to accept responsibility of forces under his command. 

I do not share the view that demobilisation of Polish Army will involve 
internal anarchy. Is there any reason to suppose Germans are crossing east 
Prussian frontier to join Lithuanians or are likely to do so? 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 955 and to Brussels for Mr. Balfour. 


1 This telegram was repeated on October 21 as No. 955 to the Foreign Office, where it 
was received on October 22 at 11.30 a.m. 
2 No. 596. 3 No. 597. 


No. 603 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25) 
No. 670 [N 1141/17/55} 


Confidential WARSAW, October 21, 1920 


My Lord, 

The Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs after handing to me yesterday 
morning the note of which a copy has been forwarded to Your Lordship in 
my despatch No. 669 of yesterday’s date,' said he would like to give some 
further information in regard to the recent peace negotiations at Riga which 
he thought might be of interest. 

His Excellency began by saying that these negotiations had been of a very 
unusual character owing to the fact that the Soviet delegation was prepared 
to grant every request put forward by the Polish delegation. In his private 
conversations with M. Dabski, however, M. Joffe had said on numerous 
occasions that if any particular demand were pressed by the Poles he would 
have to give way, as he was not in a position to resist, but that his object was 
to make a peace which would have the appearance, and so far as possible the 
substance, of a genuine compromise between conflicting interests, and not 


t Not printed. For the text of the note see No. 597. 
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that of terms imposed by the victor on the vanquished. He said, moreover, 
that if the Poles were immoderate in their demands he would be obliged 
to protest through the publicity organisation at the disposal of the Soviet 
authorities against Polish ambitions and to describe the peace concluded as 
an example of Polish imperialism. 

Prince Sapieha felt that M. Joffe’s wishes in this connection had been 
adequately met as he had reason to believe that comment inspired by the 
Soviet authorities on the terms of the peace had been marked with unusual 
restraint and he had not heard as yet even of any denunciations of Polish 
imperialism in such newspapers as the ‘Daily Herald’ and the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’ which hitherto had lost few opportunities of taking Poland severely 
to task in that connection. 

Prince Sapieha said that, during the course of the negotiations, he had been 
aware that M. Joffe had offered to M. Dabski concessions in portions of 
Russia contiguous to the new frontier. He had not attached any special 
importance to this offer at the time but, as he had been able to converse with 
M. Dabski since the latter’s return to Warsaw, he had convinced himself 
that the matter was considerably more important than he had supposed. 
Indeed, the offer was not merely one of far-reaching concessions but a press- 
ing invitation to Poland to come into Russia and by the exploitation of a 
portion of her riches and industry to aid in the task of reconstruction which 
it was at present beyond the powers of Soviet Russia to undertake unaided 
with appreciable prospects of success. 

M. Joffe pointed out that a great many Poles had been interested in the 
trade and industry of the former Russian Empire, and by their experience 
and understanding of local habits and conditions were particularly well 
qualified to resume their connections in that country. If the Polish Govern- 
ment could encourage a movement of this sort, the Soviet Government 
undertook to grant to such Poles in Russia an altogether unusual degree of 
protection and every encouragement and facility which it was in their power 
to afford; he pointed out that they would be rendering Russia a genuine 
service and at the same time would have every prospect of doing profitable 
business themselves. 

Prince Sapieha was evidently impressed by the possibilities thus opened 
out but remarked that Poland was clearly not in a position at the present 
time to undertake such a task single-handed. He had for long held the view 
that Poland should be the bridge for Allied economic penetration in Russia 
and, though the matter was one requiring careful and expert consideration, 
he meant to study it carefully in order to see whether some system of effective 
co-operation between the Allies and the Poles could not be devised which 
would be to the mutual profit and advantage of both; might be helpful in 
restoring Russia to her position as an useful economic factor in the world, 
and aid in realising the desires of the numerous people both in Great Britain 
and elsewhere who were anxious to resume trading relations with that 
country. Russian conditions, as I knew, were very peculiar and required 
specia] knowledge. Hitherto only the Germans, the Jews and Poles had 
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understood Russia and the way to work there. In his opinion, with Allied 
financial support and Polish expert and technical assistance, the elements 
of a solution of this problem satisfactory to all parties actually existed. 

At this point I observed to His Excellency that I had heard already schemes 
of the sort to which he alluded discussed, but of course the time was not npe 
for attempting their execution until a state of peace existed between Poland 
and Russia. Besides the advantages which his Excellency mentioned it 
seemed to me that there might be the additional one of forestalling the 
Germans in their inevitable attempt to regain the important position which 
they occupied both industrially and commercially in the former Russian 
Empire. I did not doubt that in some way or another the Germans would 
obtain a share in the development of the future Russia and it was difficult to 
conceive that they could be kept entirely at arm’s length; if, however, the 
Allies were to get a start before the Germans were in a position to conduct 
undertakings on a considerable scale, that appeared to me a very desirable 
eventuality. 

Prince Sapieha, who expressed his entire concurrence in this view, said 
that this led him to another point with which he had intended to acquaint 
me in confidence. There were certain arrangements made with the Bol- 
sheviks at Riga and hitherto kept secret, (no doubt those referred to in Mr. 
Tallents’ telegram No. 443 of October 14th? to Your Lordship). These 
arrangements were concerned with transit facilities for Russian trade across 
Poland, but they were of somewhat peculiar character because they did not 
include arrangements for transit either to Germany or Austria. Prince 
Sapieha realised that such a restriction could not be permanent, but the 
Polish Government desired to have it in their hands as a bargaining counter. 
In the first place they did not yet know what would be the attitude of the 
Allies towards the resumption of trade relations through Poland with Russia, 
and this gave a loophole for an understanding with the Allies before any 
German operations of the nature could be initiated, and would thus offer 
special advantages to Allied enterprise. 

From another point of view the Polish Government, if persuaded to relax 
the embargo on transit to Germany, would no doubt be able to use the lever 
for obtaining some substantial counter concession from the German Govern- 
ment. 

Prince Sapieha repeated that these ideas were very vague and would want 
a lot of working out, and he expressed his intention of keeping in constant 
contact with His Majesty’s Legation in regard to any plans or developments 
connected therewith. 

At my request the Commercial Secretary called to-day on M. Dabski, who 
did not add anything substantial to the communication made to me by 
Prince Sapieha. M. Dabski believes, however, that this question will form 
the subject of closer examination during the forthcoming negotiations for the 
conclusion of the final Peace Treaty between Poland and Soviet Russia. 


2 Not printed. This telegram reported the existence in the Soviet-Polish agreement of 
three articles relating to trade and communications. 
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I beg leave to request that a copy of this despatch may be transmitted to 
the Department of Overseas Trade, with special reference to Mr. Kimens’s 
first report on the economic situation in Poland of October 27th, 1919.3 

I have, &c., 


Percy LORAINE 
3 Not printed. 


No. 604 


Sir P, Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25) 
No. 677 (N 1145/272/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, October 21, 1920 


My Lord, 

Since writing my despatch No. 657 of the 14th instant,' the telegraphic 
reports which I have had the honour to address to Your Lordship will have 
kept you informed of the subsequent developments in regard to the question 
of Vilna and the Polish-Lithuanian dispute. 

At the end of last week both the French Minister and myself were highly 
apprehensive lest the Chief of the State should carry out his decision to resign 
his present office and proceed to Vilna. The results of such a step could 
hardly be viewed with equanimity by those who wish to see this country 
enter upon an era of stability and prosperity, both from a political and 
economic point of view, and remain in the closest contact with her great 
Western Allies. At the same time it appeared to me inadvisable to take any 
direct step to dissuade Marshal Pilsudski from the purpose which he then 
had, as this would almost certainly have been interpreted by him as meaning 
that His Majesty’s Government wished to recede from the position which 
they had taken up in directing me to make, in concert with the French 
Minister, the communication which we delivered to the Marshal on the 
12th October.? I was, moreover, confident that, without any outside instiga- 
tion, Prince Sapieha would do whatever was in his power to dissuade the 
Chief of the State from any irretrievable step, and it therefore seemed best 
to leave any further discussion of the issues involved to take place between 
the Polish Government and Marshal Pilsudski. 

I think it may be said that my anticipations were justified by the event. 
Prince Sapieha did in fact seek a further interview with the Chief of the State, 
and, I have no doubt with the strong support of the President of the Council, 
urged him to reconsider his decision. Meanwhile reflection must have 
brought Marshal Pilsudski to a more moderate frame of mind, and to a nicer 
sense of the inadvisability both of openly running counter to the Allies and 
of risking a serious internal crisis in Poland; for at the end of his interview 
with Prince Sapieha he said: ‘Sometimes a stove gets so hot that you cannot 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 569, n. 4. 
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even touch it, but if you give it time to cool down a little, there often comes 
a moment when you can sit on it—and even with an agreeable feeling of 
warmth!’ 

On Saturday; evening the French Minister met Marshal Pilsudski at a 
farewell dinner given in honour of General Henrys, the retiring head of the 
French Military Mission to Poland; he found the Marshal in very good 
fettle and received much the same impression in regard to his attitude as had 
Prince Sapieha. Monsieur de Panafieu informed me that, when he was 
standing with a group, including Marshal Pilsudski and General Sosnkowski, 
the Minister for War, close to the table laden with hors d’euvres and various 
kinds of vodka, which are an important feature of a Polish banquet, the 
Marshal filled his glass and said: ‘We will now drink to Vilna’; turning to 
Monsieur de Panafieu, he said, however, with a twinkle in his eye: ‘Pardon me, 
for I forgot that this was a toast which it would be difficult for you to drink.’ 

On Sunday morning, the 17th instant, Monsieur de Panafieu and I handed 
to Prince Sapieha the joint declaration expressing the views of our two 
Governments on the situation created by the occupation of Vilna by General 
Zeligowski.4 We had had some difficulty in drafting this document, owing to 
a dissimilarity between our respective instructions, and the text finally adopted 
followed more closely the lines of Your Lordship’s instructions to me than 
those received from Paris, which appeared both to Monsieur de Panafieu 
and myself to be the outcome of less recent deliberations than those of Your 
Lordship. 

By the Polish Government and enlightened Polish opinion, this step has, 
I think, been regarded as a friendly one, on the whole, on the part of the two 
Governments, and as indicating that they did not wish to press the Polish 
Government in too extreme a manner on the subject of General Zeligowski’s 
coup de main. There has also been an obvious desire to read into it an expres- 
sion of the French and British Governments’ desire to provide for a settlement 
of the Vilna question on its merits, and to admit the possibility of a free ex- 
pression by the local population of its wishes as regards its future allegiance. 
The tone of the note was recognised as being firm, but it seemed to leave a 
door open for further discussion, and has therefore had, on the whole, a 
calming influence on the situation. 

There is no doubt that the solution of this problem most agreeable to the 
Polish Government would be the creation of a Greater Lithuania, perhaps 
organised on a cantonal basis, with its Lithuanian, Polish and White Russian 
component elements, in federation with the Polish State. The Polish Govern- 
ment realises, however, that, in the present state of feeling in Lithuania, it 
might be difficult, and perhaps impossible, even for the Allies to secure its 
acceptance by the Lithuanian Government. Should this be the case, or should 
the Allies themselves be reluctant to advocate such a solution, a rough and 
ready plebiscite, practically by a showing of hands in each village of the 
disputed districts to be undertaken by Commissioners more or less on the 
lines of a division in the House of Commons, would be the most acceptable 

3 October 16, 1920. + See No. 590. 
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procedure from the point of view of the Polish Government. The freedom 
of the Lithuanian Poles to express themselves on the question of their future 
form of government, a freedom which had been guaranteed to them by 
Marshal Pilsudski’s proclamation of April 1919, would thus be vindicated, 
the Polish Government would be able to satisfy an excited public opinion 
that the question of these regions had not been prejudged to their dis- 
advantage, and the particular question of Vilna and its district having been 
settled, the way would be much clearer for appeasing the animositics which 
at present separate Lithuanian from Pole, and paving the way for a close 
understanding and possible federation. 

The difficulty as regards any such arrangement is, of course, the presence 
at Vilna of General Zeligowski. The Polish Government, although it will give 
him no assistance or support, could not undertake to eject him, owing to the 
storm of indignation which such action would arouse in the country generally; 
nor can it prevent private funds being subscribed and utilised for feeding the 
Vilna Poles and preventing the starvation with which they are threatened. 

It would therefore appear that the only body which can deal with General 
Zeligowski is the League of Nations; and I have no doubt that this considera- 
tion will be duly examined in the course of the discussions which are now 
proceeding in the Council of the League at Brussels. 

I am forwarding a copy of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Brussels for the information of Mr. Balfour. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LoRAINE 


No. 605 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1125 Telegraphic [N 1177/272/55]| 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1920, 3.55 p.m. 


I am afraid that French Government and ourselves have been rather at 
cross purposes over Vilna matter. As you will remember our first proposal 
was that British and French Ministers should be withdrawn in event of Polish 
occupation of Vilna. French Government accepted this proposal in con- 
versation with you and then issued much milder instructions to their Minister, 
who lost four days in acting upon them. Our two Governments have thus 
produced impression of irresolution from start. When Pilsudski threatened 
or offered resignation we did not believe in his intention to act upon it, and 
we doubted whether if persisted in it would offer any solution. We thought 
better plan was to make joint protest to Polish Government and refer matter 
to League of Nations. 

In these circumstances Sir E. Crowe in my absence last Saturday sent a 
private telegram! to Sir P. Loraine saying that it would be unfortunate if 


™ No. 585. 
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situation were complicated by an overt act on part either of Pilsudski or 
Sapieha and that matters had better be kept as they were until the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government had been received. 

What action Loraine took upon this we do not know; but he must have 
said something that encouraged Pilsudski to remain. We are quite willing 
now to join in communication proposed by French, substituting the word 
‘décision’ for ‘arbitrage’ in penultimate sentence.3 As you will have observed 
in Lorain[e]’s telegram No. 9524 Polish Government have already declared 
their resolve to respect decisions of League. It must be remembered that in 
last resort the latter have in reserve the weapon of expelling a recalcitrant 
member from the League. 


2 In his telegram No. 960 of October 22 to Lord Curzon (not printed), commenting on 
No. 601 above, Sir P. Loraine said: ‘. . . from a comparison of dates it is quite clear that 
nothing which I have said can have influenced Marshal Pilsudski’s decision. For the 
reasons stated in my telegram No. 947 [of October 17, not printed] I left matters alone 
after my interview with Prince Sapieha on the morning of October 14th [see No. 583]. ... 
If therefore the French Minister is correct in his supposition that Marshal Pilsudski’s recon- 
sideration of his decision was due to reassuring news from London it must have been through 
a telegram from the Polish Chargé d’Affaires in London received here between October 14th 
and 16th....’ In reply to this Mr. Gregory pointed out in a private letter of October go that 
the Polish Chargé d’Affaires had been in Brussels from October 15 to 18. 

3 See No. 599. Lord Derby reported in his telegram No. 1235 of October 23 (not printed) 
that the French Government agreed to the change. 

4 No. 597. 


No. 606 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 456 Telegraphic [N 687/2/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 949 (of October 18th).? 

You should warn the Polish Government against further complicating the 
situation by according de jure recognition to some but not to others of the 
Baltic States, and you should add that it would be well advised to defer any 
such action until it has reached a clear understanding with the League of 
Nations respecting Lithuania. 

™ No. 593. 


No. 607 


Letter from Mr. Balfour to Earl Curzon 


[WV 1986]272/55] 
My dear George BRUSSELS, October 22, 1920 


I write about Poland in the interval of violent fights in the Council on 
quite different subjects. But I must have your help and opinion, if possible, 
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by Saturday! night, for we are to have a private and informal conversation 
on Sunday; and we are to meet the Polish and Lithuanian delegates on 
Monday. - 

The situation, as we understand it here, is as follows :— 

The Poles are deliberately trying to occupy as much as possible of Lithu- 
ania for a variety of reasons :— 

(a) They don’t want to disband their army. 

(b) They are in want of Lithuanian food-stuffs. 

(c) They want to face the Council with the accomplished fact;—the 
accomplished fact in this case meaning the practical destruction of Lithuania 
as a separate country; its enforced subordination as an Ally of inferior status 
to Poland; and the separation of Vilna from the rest of Lithuania. 

I hear rumours also, more or less well authenticated, that the Quai d’Orsay 
would like, as far as it decently, or indecently, can, to support the Poles; and 
though quite conscious of the difficulty of doing this without destroying the 
League of Nations in the operation, think that perhaps some formula might 
be devised which might satisfy the appetites of the Poles without too violently 
injuring the feelings and reputations of the League of Nations. Berthelot is 
alleged to have said as much in quite unmistakable language. 

This being the situation, what is to be done? It is quite clear that the 
Polish scheme, backed, if it be backed, by the French, would ruin the position 
for ever of the League of Nations. Neutral States and America are closely 
watching our procedure, and will probably pass their final judgment on us 
according to its results. We are therefore face to face with world issues. 

The easiest way out which has as yet been suggested is the following :— 

It seems that the Poles and Lithuanians—to say nothing of the Polish 
pirates now in occupation of Vilna—have publicly declared their desire to 
see the Vilna question settled by a plebescite [sic] of the inhabitants,—the 
Poles probably hoping that, even if the majority of the population is really 
against them, their military occupation of the town will make the vote go 
in their favour; while the Lithuanians, rightly or wrongly, believe that 
either out of love of them, or hatred of the Poles, a majority of votes will be 
cast in their favour. 

Now it is quite evident that the plebescite plan (if otherwise desirable) 
can only be carried out if the Poles genuinely leave Vilna, and if the whole 
operation is carried out under the auspices of the League of Nations, or the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

The first question I have got to ask the Cabinet is whether they desire me 
to press the plebescite scheme upon the Council. There may be many 
objections to it; but it has the enormous advantage of being a plan which 
neither the French for one reason, nor the Poles for another, can openly 
oppose. If they did oppose it, and if per impossibile Bourgeois held out to the 
day of the public meeting, his position would be so impossible that I think 
he would either resign or co-erce his Government. I cannot even contem- 
plate so extraordinary a position as my having to get up before the public, 

™ October 23, 1920. 
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and explain the proposal which I had made, adding that, owing to French 
opposition, I had not been able to carry it through the Council. 

I am therefore confident that if that is the position which you in Downing 
Street wish me to take up, I can never be driven out of it by a frontal attack. 
All that could be done by our opponents would be to try and defeat it by 
introducing such provisions and limitations as would make the plebescite 
no true test of popular opinion. 

The only doubts I have upon the policy are due to my imperfect know- 
ledge of the local situation. I do not know whether the Lithuanians are right 
in supposing that a fair vote would give Vilna to them; and I do not know 
whether, if it did not, all prospects would be lost of making Lithuania a 
prosperous and permanent political unit. 

These points I hope you will consider, and if you think there is any 
alternative scheme to the one I propose, I hope you will let me know as soon 
as possible what it is. 

A subsidiary, but very important, question is what threats we are in a 
position to hold out to the Poles in the event of their proving recalcitrant. 
The mildest weapon in our armoury is to expel them, or threaten to expel 
them, from the League. The Council could do this (1) if it were unanimous; 
(2) if it could be shewn that Poland had technically violated the letter of the 
Covenant, as she is undoubtedly violating its spirit; or (3) under the very 
general phraseology of Article 11. The Assembly has similar powers; but I 
fancy could only exercise them by a unanimous vote. 

Yours, 
A. J. B. 


I am sending a copy to Hankey for the P.M. and the Cabinet. 


No. 608 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 24, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 961 Telegraphic [N 1091/1/55] 
WARSAW, October 23, 1920, 8.23 p.m. 


Diet yesterday ratified unanimously peace preliminaries and Armistice 
concluded at Riga with Soviet Government. 

Repeated to Riga, Kovno, Helsingfors, Prague, Bucharest, Berlin, Paris 
and Brussels for Mr. Balfour. 
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No. 609 


Colonel Ward (Kovno) to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 97! Telegraphic [C 9416/1897/18] 


KOVNO, October 23, 1920 

Your telegram No. g1.? 

A certain number of Germans have crossed Lithuanian frontier during 
last few days for the purpose of volunteering in the Lithuanian Army to 
fight against Zeligowski. Lithuanian Government has sent a note to all 
foreign representatives in Kovno that as acceptance of these volunteers will 
give occasion for further accusation on the part of their enemies, they have 
forbidden their reception in the Army and have ordered all volunteers to 
be sent back across the frontier. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 161, and Brussels. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Warsaw as No. 97 and was repeated as No. 161 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on October 23 at 10.10 p.m. 
2 No. 602. 


No. 610 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 458 Telegraphic [N 413/413/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1920, 3 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 920.! 
We do not wish to become involved with Savinkov and it would be well 
that you should not go out of your way to meet him. 


1 No. 565. 


No. 611 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25, 9.45 p.m.) 


No. 969 Telegraphic [N 1195/272/55] 
Very urgent. WARSAW, October 25, 1920, 4.58 p.m. 


My telegram No. 966 October 23rd.! 

French Minister has shown me this morning his instructions. In some 
important respects they do not correspond with what is recorded in Lord 
Derby’s three telegrams. The text telegraphed to Monsieur de Panafieu 
after Lord Derby’s interview with Monsieur Berthelot on October 21st 1s not 
identic with that sent in Paris telegram No. 1231;3 substance 1s similar but 
form less abrupt. 


™ Not printed. 2 Presumably Nos. 599, 600, and 601. 3 No. 599. 
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Further telegram sent to French Minister after Lord Derby’s interview 

. .4on morning of October 23rd does not instruct him to adopt the text 
integrally with one substitution as stated in Lord Derby’s telegram No. 1235:5 
it refers to a text said to have been telegraphed to me by Your Lordship® 
and directs him to ask to be shown that text and agree with me on a text to be 
handed to Polish Government which will harmonise our instructions and he 
is left a certain latitude in this respect. 

I trust I shall very shortly receive Your Lordship’s instructions, but, fearing 
lest communication to Polish Government in which I understand His Majesty’s 
Government desire to join should fail to anticipate a (? pronouncement) on 
the question by (? League of Nations) at Brussels and so go off at half-cock, 
French Minister and I have agreed (? that he) shall draft a text for my con- 
currence, reconciling the two French texts now in our possession, which I 
shall telegraph to Your Lordship as soon as possible? and, in absence of con- 
trary instructions, shall hand to Prince Sapieha on Wednesday morning 
October 27th in concert with Monsieur de Panafieu. 

Repeated to Paris and Brussels for Mr. Balfour. 


4 The text is here uncertain. 5 Not printed. 
6 Cf. No. 618. 7 See No. 612. 


No. 612 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 26, 9 a.m.) 
No. 970 Telegraphic [N 1212/272/55] 


Urgent WARSAW, October 25, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 


French Minister and I have agreed on following text:—! 

La déclaration du Gouvernement Polonais, en date du 19 oct.,? n’est a 
aucun degré satisfaisant et ne répond ni aux promesses qu’il avait faites que 
Vilna serait respecté par les troupes, ni a l’appel addressée [stc] a la Société 
des Nations pour arréter les hostilités et conclure un Armistice entre les 
troupes du Gouvernement de la Lithuanie et du Gouvernement Polonais. 

Le Gouvernement Polonais avait désavoué formellement l’acte du Général 
Zeligowsky. Sa derniére note laisserait croire qu’1l revient sur ses déclarations 
antérieur[e]s et donnerait méme son approbation indirect[e] a l’action des 
troupes faisant partie de l’armée Polonaise qui ont occupé Vilna. 

Une telle (? action) qui constitue une violation de l’armistice concluée [sic] 
et porte atteint[e] a l’autorité de la Société des Nations a laquelle la Pologne 
et [la] Lithuanie avaient fait appel, engage la responsibilité [stc] du Gouverne- 
ment Polonais. 

Le Conseil de la Société a marqué publiquement son sentiment a cet égard. 

Le Conseil de la Société des Nations dont l’autorité morale et lPimpar- 
tialité sont indiscutables est réunie [sic] 4 Bruxelles. 

Il est saisi du différend Polono-Lithuanie[n], les Gouvernements Francais 
et Anglais s’inclinant devant son autorité pour lui laisser évoquer l’affaire et 


t Cf. No. 611. 2 See No. 597. 
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convoquer les représentants de la Pologne et de la Lithuanie. Le Gouverne- 
ment Francais (Gouvernement Brittanique [sic]) met en garde (? le) 
Gouvernement Polonais contre la faute, lourde de conséquences, qu'il com- 
meterait [stc] si, aprés avoir sollicité Pintervention de la Société des Nations, 
il n’accepterait pas sa décision. 

Repeated to Paris and Brussels for Mr. Balfour. 


No. 613 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 26, 9.10 a.m.) 
No. 971 Telegraphic [N 1392/272/55] 


Very urgent WARSAW, October 25, 1920, 8.45 p.m. 


Following for Sir E. Crowe. 

Begins :— 

Private. 

Please see my telegrams Nos. 969! and g70.? 

I am very much handicapped by absence of instructions. I hope you can 
get them to me by Wednesday morning.3 


' No. 611. 3 No. 612. 3 October 27. 


No. 614 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 27) 
No. 1241 Telegraphic: by bag [N 1328/373/55] 


PARIS, October 25, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met again this morning under the chair- 
manship of Monsieur Jules Cambon to consider the question of Danzig: 

Since the previous meeting an attempt had been made to bring about 
negotiations between the Poles and the Danzigers. The former had however 
been permitted, notwithstanding the distinct understanding reached by the 
Conference, to raise questions of principle as well as questions of detail, and 
had in fact repeated practically verbatim their written observations which 
had already been considered by the Conference. In these circumstances the 
Danzig delegation had refused to continue negotiations and had addressed 
to the members of the Conference a letter, copy of which is being sent in my 
despatch No. 3225 of to-day’s date.! I proposed that as no agreement had 
been reached between the two interested parties, the signature of the Act 
establishing the Free City, and the signature by the Danzigers of the treaty, 
should take place to-day, in accordance with the decision of the Conference 
of October 23rd. 

t Not printed. 
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Mr. Cambon, however, at once declared that the French Government 
were not prepared to take this step and demanded a further postponement 
to permit of further negotiations. He used the argument now regularly 
employed by the Poles that they were not bound by the Spa agreement owing 
to the conditions attached to it not having been fulfilled (See my telegram 
No. 1120 of September 22nd).? 

I quoted several passages from the Procés Verbaux of previous meetings 
to prove that Mr. Cambon had agreed that, in default of agreement, the 
text already settled by the Conference held good and must be imposed 
on the two parties, and the text of the letter sent to the Polish and Danzig 
delegations of the 20th instant (copies of which I enclose in my despatch 
No. 3224 of to-day’s date3 in order that Your Lordship may be able to see 
their precise terms) stating explicitly that the Conference could accept no 
new modifications and that the text submitted was final. I said that this 
constituted a formal undertaking on which I did not see that the Conference 
could possibly go back. 

Mr. Cambon, however, persisted in his refusal to agree to the sig- 
nature. He argued that the treaty was worthless until the Poles signed, and 
that as under Article 104 the treaty had come into force at the same time as 
the Free City, it was impossible to sign the Act establishing the Free City 
unless the treaty was signed at the same time. I appealed to Monsieur 
Fromageot on this point, and he bore out my view that while according to 
Article 104 the coming into force of the treaty was conditional on the estab- 
lishment of the Free City, the establishment of the Free City was governed 
by Article 102 and was not liable to any reciprocal condition as regards the 
coming into force of the treaty. In spite of this Mr. Cambon, who had 
apparently very definite instructions from his Government, again refused to 
give way. 

I then proposed that the Act establishing the Free City should be signed 
forthwith with an addition stating that the Free City should come into force 
on a definite date (I declared my readiness to accept any date up to January 
Ist) or on the signature of the Polish-Danzig treaty, whichever happened first. 
Mr. Cambon at first refused this completely on the ground that it would 
encourage the Danzig delegation to continue their refusal to negotiate. 
After a long discussion, it was ultimately decided that the document should 
be signed on Wednesday the 27th instant by the representatives of the four 
Powers with an addition that it should come into force on November 15th. 
This date however would for the present be kept secret from the Danzig 
delegation who would only be asked to sign it later on. 

In order to avoid any possibility of subsequent doubt, I have embodied 
this decision in a private letter to Mr. Cambon, to which I am asking him 
to reply giving his formal concurrence. 


2 No. 539. 
3 Not printed. 
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No. 615 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 267 [N 582/324/56 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1920 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 638 of the 16th October,' I have to 
request that you will express to the Finnish Government the surprise with 
which His Majesty’s Government have learned that, in spite of assurances 
given to you, the Treaty recently concluded with the Soviet Government 
provides for a limit of 4 miles for territorial waters in the Gulf of Finland. 

You should intimate formally that His Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared to recognise territorial waters extending beyond 3 miles from low 
watermark. 

Iam, &c., 


CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 
™ No. 588. 


No. 616 


Earl Curzon to Colonel Ward (Kovno) 
No. 53 [W 1355/5/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1920 
Sir, 

The Lithuanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Puryckis, being in 
England for a few days only, before returning to his native country, came to 
see me this afternoon, in the company of the Lithuanian Chargé d’Affaires 
in London, Count Alfred Tyszkiewicz. | 

The Foreign Minister, who was once, I believe, a Doctor of Theology, did 
not strike me as being very skilled in the ways of diplomacy, or as having 
a very intelligent grasp of the problem presented by the relations of his 
country with Poland. I found him a good deal more inclined to indulge in 
platitudes and phrases than to grapple with the real difficulties of the existing 
situation. His comparative youth and inexperience, as well as the com- 
plexities of the situation, may be held to constitute an excuse; but I have 
rarely in half-an-hour experienced greater difficulty in persuading anyone 
to answer definite questions, or to adhere to the point. 

He commenced by a rather elaborate statement of the woes of his country, 
the claims and ambitions of his people, the iniquities committed by the Poles, 
the confidence of Lithuania in Great Britain, Lithuania’s appeal to the 
Great Powers, and her respect for the League of Nations. 

In my reply, after expressing my sympathy with the unquestioned hard- 
ships of the present position, and pointing, as I could with justice, to the 
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efforts that we had made to help Lithuania in the face of the aggression of 
the Poles, I addressed myself more particularly to two points. 

The first of these was the suggestion of a plebiscite in Vilna. I noticed 
that this suggestion had emanated at one stage from the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment themselves, and I desired to ascertain from the Foreign Minister whether 
his Government had clearly thought out the desirability of the proposal; the 
manner in which, if approved, it could be brought about; and the conse- 
quences that would be likely to ensue. As regards the first two enquiries, 
the Minister would probably reply—as indeed he did—that a plebiscite 
could be held only if the occupying Polish army disappeared from the scene; 
but in that case, I asked, what was to take its place? Our experience else- 
where had taught us that the presence of an international force was abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the peace of a plebiscitary area while the voting 
was going on. In some cases indeed it had not succeeded in that object, and 
certain plebiscites had even had to be abandoned. I could hardly think that 
any Allied forces would be available to occupy either the town or the district 
of Vilna, in order to allow a plebiscite to be taken among its inhabitants; 
while, if the League of Nations undertook the task, I could not conjecture 
from what source its troops would be drawn. But, supposing the plebiscite 
to be held, what sort of result, I asked, did the Minister anticipate; what 
were the proportions of the population of Vilna? 

To this he replied by admitting that 55 per cent. were Jews, and 15 per 
cent. were White Russians; the Lithuanians being found only in the balance, 
although he contended that they were more numerous in that residue than 
the Poles. 

This, I said, appeared incontestably to show that the decision lay in the 
hands of the Jews. Was that a fact which he could regard with equanimity? 

Dr. Puryckis answered that, if the terrorism of the Polish occupation were 
removed, the great bulk of the Jews would unhesitatingly opt for Lithuania. 

This was a proposition which I could by no means accept without question, 
and we left the subject of the plebiscite with the idea that, at the present 
juncture, a settlement could hardly be reached in this way. 

I then repeatedly endeavoured to extract from the Foreign Minister a 
reply to the question: what was it exactly that Lithuania, having appealed 
to the League of Nations, expected the latter to do? If he were invited to a 
meeting of the Council of the League, to state his country’s case, what would 
he say? If he appealed, as he was now doing, to the British Government for 
support, what form did he wish that support to take? Surely, the question 
raised was not confined merely to the military occupation of Vilna by one 
force or another at the moment, or even to its assignment to one or other of 
the parties concerned at the end of these transactions: it was a much larger 
question, involving the whole future relations of Lithuania with her neigh- 
bours. What, I asked the Minister, were the views of his Government on this 
matter? Lithuania, though she had gallantly won, and energetically de- 
fended, her freedom, was a small country, a poor country, a country of re- 
stricted resources, a country with indeterminate and disputed frontiers. Did 
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he anticipate that such a unit could permanently maintain an independent 
existence in complete detachment from its more powerful neighbours? 
Would there not be an irresistible tendency to move either in the direction 
of Russia, on the one hand, or of Poland on the other? Whatever the form 
of co-operation that might be adopted with either of these neighbours, had 
not the Lithuanian statesmen foreseen that some form of federation or in- 
corporation must in all probability ensue? If this were so, in what direction 
lay the ambitions and desires of Lithuania? 

But the Minister could not give me any definite reply. At one moment he 
said that he relied implicitly upon Great Britain. At another, he avowed an 
equally great confidence in the League of Nations, without being able to 
state at all what he expected the League of Nations to do. He hinted at a 
Union of the Baltic States, though how it was to defend itself against the 
dangers that might threaten it, he did not appear to have thought out. All 
that he was clear about was that someone else should assume the respon- 
sibility of ordering the Polish forces to leave the country; that the indepen- 
dence of Lithuania should then be proclaimed, and de jure recognition be 
given to her; that her frontiers should be determined; and that, fortified by 
these artificial guarantees, she should be started on her independent career. 

Failing to make much progress in my attempt to discover a practical line 
of policy in these suggestions, I at length desisted from the attempt, and con- 
cluded the conversation by saying that, in conjunction with the League of 
Nations, the British Government would do their best to see that Lithuanian 
interests were not unfairly sacrificed. 

Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 617 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [N 1403]272/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1920, 12 noon 

Following for Mr. Balfour :— 

I regret that it was impossible to send you my observations on your letter! 
about the Polish-Lithuanian question in time for yesterday’s meeting, but I 
trust that it is not too late to influence the final decision. 

My view is that the existing dispute about Vilna, important though it is, 
is but a part of a wider problem, and that the mere determination of the 
status of Vilna on an ethnographic basis, though it might produce temporary 
and local tranquillity, will leave the root of the matter untouched. The 
fundamental problem is the determination once and for all of the future 
relationship between Poland and Lithuania, and it is in the light of this 
relationship that the ultimate ownership of Vilna must really be considered. 


t No. 607. 
I. XI 641 Tt 


Lithuania is not a State that can stand permanently by itself, as recent 
events have proved, if indeed proof were needed. She must eventually either 
be absorbed in a reconstituted large Russia or join herself in some organic 
way to Poland, and it may reasonably be argued that the latter is the pre- 
ferable alternative. The ethnographic question is largely, if not wholly, 
bound up with the eventual orientation of Lithuania. Vilna itself has a non- 
Lithuanian majority, and, in the event of a Russian absorption of Lithuania, 
its assignment to Russia would be objectionable. The same argument would 
incidentally apply to Memel, which also has a non-Lithuanian majority. 
If, on the other hand, Lithuania is not absorbed in Russia, but enters into 
some form of partnership with Poland, then Lithuania’s claim to Vilna as its 
historical capital merits consideration. There is every reason to hope that 
Poland would agree; and the only question would be the exact form which 
the federal bond should assume. 

A plebiscite deciding the immediate fate of Vilna alone would therefore 
be at the best a makeshift solution. Moreover, there are practical objections 
which are almost insuperable. The plebiscite could only be held if the Allied 
Powers, which means in practice Great Britain and France, were to occupy 
and administer Vilna, with its natural dependent surroundings, for some 
considerable period. It is impossible to send Allied troops, and qualified 
officials are difficult to find. It would be necessary to provide, or at least 
advance, the money required to cover the expenditure of occupation and 
administration, and responsibility would have to be assumed for feeding 
Vilna, which is not self-supporting. 

Whichever way the problem is viewed, I am convinced that the solution 
lies on a broader basis than in the mere settlement of the Vilna episode, and 
that the really statesmanlike policy for the League of Nations to adopt is to 
summon the representatives of both Poland and Lithuania and endeavour 
to arrive at a comprehensive settlement which will definitively regulate the 
relationship between the two countries on a federal basis. The Poles will no 
doubt attempt to make conditions which are unacceptable to the Lithuanians, 
but it will be for the League of Nations to mitigate these conditions and to 
secure the necessary compromise between conflicting extreme demands on 
either side. : 

Repeated to Paris and Warsaw. 


No. 618 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 462 Telegraphic [N 1212/272/55] 


Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1920, 12.10 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 969! and 970? (October 25th). 
I agree to the text of the new note to the Polish Government, and you 
should lose no time in presenting it in conjunction with your French colleague. 
t No. 611. 2 No. 612. 
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French Government is wrong in supposing that I sent you any other text 
than that transmitted in Lord Derby’s telegram No. 1231,3 repeated to you. 
Repeated to Paris No. 1145. 


3 No. 599. 


No. 619 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 28) 
No. 1246 Telegraphic: by bag [N 1413/373/55] 


PARIS, October 27, 1920 

Following sent to Warsaw and Danzig to-day. 

The act establishing the Free City of Danzig was signed to-day by the 
Principal Allied Powers and comes into force on November 15th. The signa- 
ture of this document and the date are being kept secret until the present 
negotiations for an agreement between the two parties on certain proposed 
modifications of detail in the Polish Danzig Treaty are concluded. 

The Free City thus comes into existence on November 15th whether or 
not Poland signs the Treaty. 


No. 620 


Str P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 29, 11.40 a.m.) 
No. 976 Telegraphic [N 1491/272/55] 


WARSAW, October 28, 1920, 8 p.m. 


Your telegram unnumbered October 27th.! 

I told French Minister yesterday that having received no reply to my 
telegram No. 969? I was prepared to hand joint declaration with him to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

As he had been instructed, however, by his Government only to make 
declaration if I received similar instructions he preferred to wait another 24 
(? hours)3 and give that time for instructions to reach me, also for a reply to 
further telegram which he had sent to his Government last Monday explain- 
ing the situation as described in my telegram above mentioned. 

This morning I told him I had received your instructions to act and we 
agreed to see Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon. Half an hour later 
he brought me a telegram from his Government dated October 26th and 
somewhat retarded in transmission in view of which he said he was com- 
pelled for his part to suspend declaration. This telegram stated that latest 
views entertained by Your Lordship in favour of a solution of Lithuanian 
difficulty on a federal basis between Lithuania and Poland and by a formula 


? Presumably No. 618. 2 No. 611. 
3 The Warsaw original shows this reading to be correct. 
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to that effect to be proposed by League of Nations appeared to be inconsistent 
with a fresh joint démarche especially as this would not immediately follow 
receipt of Prince Sapicha’s last note. 

Moreover as League of Nations had taken cognisance of question and 
would presumably make its pronouncement in two days’ time a further 
expression of Anglo-French views presented obvious (? weighty)* dis- 
advantages. 

I said that as my instructions only contemplated joint action I could not 
act alone. We have therefore cancelled our appointment with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

French Minister is informed that views of his Government as expressed 
above are being communicated to Your Lordship by French representative 
in London and I thus feel there is no other course possible but to await Your 
Lordship’s further instructions. Polish press reports this morning that 
League of Nations at Brussels has pronounced itself in favour of a Plebiscite 
and proposed declaration, if made now, would therefore lose much of its 
point as that solution will doubtless be welcome to Polish Government. 

Repeated to Paris and Brussels for Mr. Balfour. 


4 ‘Obvious’ was the original reading. 


No. 621 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1) 
No. 7or [N 1622/17/55] 


WARSAW, October 28, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the ‘Kurjer Warszawski’, in its issue of 
the 27th instant, published a telegram from Riga giving, on the authority of 
a person having connections with the Soviet Delegation in that city, some 
curious and, it is stated, reliable details as regards the latest meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party in Moscow. 

According to this informant Lenin defended his policy in concluding 
peace with the Poles at Riga on the following lines: The bourgeoisie was 
everywhere exulting in the belief that the peace of Riga was a mortal blow to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and must precipitate the end of the Soviet 
rule. Such persons seemed to forget the peace of Brest-Litovsk and its results. 
To avoid disaster Russia must have no fear of concluding peaces on the lines 
of those of Brest and of Riga, since her aim was to provoke a universal revolu- 
tion which would invalidate all Treaties and turn her into the victor. The 
best means of attaining that end was to intensify propaganda abroad. 

Bucharin and Radek! took up a different point of view. They considered 
it a mistake to hurry on the conclusion of peace. The best course would be to 


' Members of the executive committee of the Communist International. M. Bukharin 
was also editor of Pravda. 
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organise the workmen all over Europe against Poland, so as to render im- 
possible the import of munitions, and then to commence an offensive which 
would culminate with the introduction of a Soviet Government in Warsaw. 

The majority of the Committee, however, accepted the plan of Lenin and 
decided to organise a system of internal disturbances in Poland and to 
intensify the communist propaganda among the workmen on the following 
lines. The Soviet agents must try to increase the cost of living and at the 
same time to spread reports as to the advantages of trading with Russia: this 
will tend to create a ferment in Society in general and especially among the 
working classes. Strikes must be encouraged by all possible means, so as to 
hamper the economic development of the country, and high prices are an 
approved method of attaining that end. In view of the popularity enjoyed 
by Marshal Pilsudski among his fellow countrymen and the skill with which 
he is preserving Poland from revolution, he must at all costs be removed 
from the position of Chief of the State. Civil war must be stirred up in 
Poland to be crowned by the victory of the Soviets. A sum of fifty millions 
* of gold roubles was voted by the Committee for the purpose of encouraging 
agitation in Poland. 

The same journal on the following day (October 28th) published a further 
article on the same subject, in which it stated that an institute was opened 
in Moscow three weeks ago for the training of Bolshevik agents destined to 
work in Polish territory. At the head of the institute is said to be a certain 
lawyer, by name Feiwitz. Only Poles, both men and women, are accepted, 
and any pupil who goes through the course of training in Bolshevik pro- 
paganda receives a salary of fifty thousand Polish marks a month and 1s sent 
to Poland. The ‘Kurjer Warszawski’ invites the Polish Government, firstly, 
in view of the peace of Riga to protest against the existence of this institute, 
and, secondly, to see that such propagators of the Bolshevik views cannot 
develop their activities in this country. 

I am forwarding copies of this Despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Berlin, Riga and Kowno. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 622 


Letter from Mr. Balfour to Earl Curzon 


[WV 2086/272/55] 
BRUSSELS, October 28, 1920 
My dear George, 

Although I shall probably see you before you get this letter, I must send 
you one line just to say that your telegram about Poland and Lithuania! 
arrived after we had finished that part of our business. I could not therefore 
act on it. 

' No. 617. 
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I quite agree with you that federalism should be as far as possible en- 
couraged among the small States which are being created in Eastern Europe; 
but in the particular case of Poland and Lithuania I see no hope of arriving 
at any such solution through the goodwill of the parties concerned :f you 
start by leaving one of them under an embittered sense of injustice. When 
Poland feels the need for Lithuania, and Lithuania the need for Poland, I 
earnestly hope they may combine themselves into some kind of co-operative 
union and that the League may be able to help. 


Yours, 
A. J.B. 
No. 623 
Note from M. Krassin' to Earl Curzon (Received October 29) 
[WV 1454/70/38] 


LONDON, October 28, 1920 


M. Krassin presents his compliments to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and 
begs to draw his attention to the conditions now obtaining on the western 
frontiers of the Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics. 

Treaties of peace have been signed with the Republics of Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. An armistice, preparatory to peace, has been signed 
with the Republic of Poland. The Governments of the Russian and Ukrainian 
Republics had hoped, by the signature of these treaties and of this armistice, 
to bring to an end the war that has devastated their borders for over six years, 
and to secure peace for all the peoples of these countries. 

Unhappily that hope has not been realised. War has ceased between the 
established Governments, but a state of war still prevails. In White Russia 
and in the Western Ukraine, armed marauding forces, subject to no govern- 
ment, are still engaged in hostile actions against the citizens of the two Soviet 
Republics. These forces, commanded by Balahovitch and Petlura, are 
equipped and munitioned with supplies provided by the Entente Powers 
through Poland; and those Powers are, therefore, to no small extent respon- 
sible for the prolongation of suffering and bloodshed caused by their opera- 
tions. 

The Governments of the Russian and Ukrainian Republics will take all 
necessary measures to free their countries from these disturbers of the peace, 
and to put an end finally to their lawless depredations. 

The Russian Government therefore, trusts that, in this task of restoring 
peace and of defending its citizens and territories against lawless aggression, 
it will be subjected to no interference, direct or indirect, by the British 
Government or its allies. 

It would be glad to receive assurances that the British Government will in 
no way give aid or countenance, material or moral, to the acts of Petlura or 


t Since June 1920 Soviet Russian People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade; head of Soviet 
Trade Delegation in London. 
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Balohovitch [stc], of their associate Savinkoff, or of any others who may co- 
operate with them. Only by the destruction, disbandment or surrender of 
the forces of these marauders can peace be restored; and the Russian Govern- 
ments asks assurance that the British Government will in no way intervene 
to relieve them from the consequences they have deliberately challenged, or to 
hinder the completion of the establishment of peace and order.! 


! Following upon minutes by Mr. Gregory and Sir E. Crowe, Lord Curzon’s comment 
was: ‘Why should we give assurances about Petlura Bahalovitch [sic] and Savinkoff while 
the Soviets give none about Mustapha Kemal & Co? I fail tosee. C 30/10’ 


No. 624 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1172 Telegraphic [N 1306/373/55] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Colonel Strutt’s telegrams Nos. 59 and 61! (repeated to you direct). 

We can hardly credit the rumour that the Poles are planning a coup on 
Danzig. 

We are telegraphing to Warsaw to ask for definite assurances as to the 
intentions of the Polish Government. 

Please consult French Government or Conference of Ambassadors which- 
ever you think preferable and ascertain what instructions they wish us to send 
to General Haking and to the Commander of our naval forces. When are 
the Allied troops to be withdrawn from Danzig? We presume that this 
should coincide with or immediately follow the signature of the Polish 
Danzig Treaty. 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 466 and Danzig No. 45. 


t These telegrams of October 25 and 26 (not printed) referred to unconfirmed reports 
that the Polish army was preparing a coup against Danzig. 


No. 625 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 467 Telegraphic [N 1338/362/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1920, 10 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 463 and 464 (Danzig).! 

We continue to receive from Danzig rumours of an impending Polish 
attack on the City. 

Please inform the Polish Government that though we are not disposed to 
give any credence to such reports, we should be glad to receive definite 
assurances that they are baseless. 

Repeated to Paris No. 1173 and Danzig No. 46. 


1 Both of October 28, not printed. 
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No. 626 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1, 3.25 p.m.) 
No. 984 Telegraphic [N 1648/1648/55] 
WARSAW, October 30, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me yesterday about forthcoming 
visit of Monsieur Take Jonescu.! Prince Sapieha does not intend to join a 
Little Entente composed of three existing members? plus Greece and Poland, 
a combination which he understands Monsieur Jonescu will propose and 
French Government advocates. His principal reasons are diversity of in- 
terests among those five States and the fact that Poland has no common 
frontier with Hungary, has no quarrel with that country nor anything to 
fear from it. 

In his view, if Poland is to be drawn into any defensive alliances it should 
be with States which are threatened by possible similar dangers and have an 
equal interest in protecting each other materially against possible common 
enemies. He therefore intends to propose to Monsieur Jonescu that, as 
Poland has concluded a Treaty of Peace with Soviet Russia and Roumania 
is about to do so, the two States should guarantee to each other the dura- 
bility of those arrangements. Another argument against joining Little En- 
tente, as at present constituted, is that it would be difficult at the present 
moment to ensure acceptance in this country of such close relations with 
Czecho-Slovakia as would thereby be entailed, since public opinion is still 
very sore over Teschen question} and any improvement in relations between 
the two neighbouring republics must be a gradual process. 

I informed His Excellency that, since subject of Little Entente had at last 
come up in conversation between us, I had seen some correspondence reflect- 
ing the views of His Majesty’s Government and these might be summarized 
by saying that they approved of it so long as it was for purely defensive 
purposes and based on maintenance of existing Treaties. Those views how- 
ever applied, so far as I was aware, to the combination in its present form and 
I had nothing to show what was the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the adhesion thereto of Greece and Poland except that I felt sure 
that any arrangements which constituted a serious guarantee for better 
relations between the States which had arisen or been enlarged under Treaty 
of Versailles and put a stop to unfortunate bickerings between them, which 
had so seriously hampered the restoration of economic equilibrium, would 
on general grounds be welcomed by Your Lordship.* 

Foregoing is only abridged summary of observations which Prince Sapieha 
made at considerable length. 

Repeated to Prague [No.] 53 and Bucharest [No.] 32. 

t Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2 T.e. Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania. See Vol. VIII, No. g2, n. 1. 

3 See Vol. X, Ch. VII. 


* In his telegram No. 473 to Warsaw of November 3, Lord Curzon expressed his approval 
of Sir P. Loraine’s language. 
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No. 627 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1, 11 a.m.) 
No. 987 Telegraphic [1605/2/59] 


WARSAW, October 30, 1920, 8.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 977.! 

The fact that His Majesty’s Government appear to be averse from de jure 
recognition of Latvia, at all events for the time being, has evidently rather 
upset the calculations of Minister for Foreign Affairs. He has anticipated 
passive disapproval of French Government who cling in his opinion rather 
despairingly to idea of a reconstituted Great Russia which will need the 
Baltic Ports in full sovereignty. On the other hand Great Britain had done 
more than any other Power to assure and sustain independence of Baltic 
States and all his recent reports from Riga had led him to suppose that His 
Majesty’s Government was on the point of recognizing Latvia de jure and that 
this was the object of Mr. Tallents’ present journey to England? and he had 
been very strongly urged to grant Polish recognition in order (? not to be) 
forestalled by His Majesty’s Government. 

His Excellency pointed out in detail the genuine and solid advantages 
which Poland could secure through mere act of recognition by securing a 
valuable outlet to the sea especially for Eastern territory now under Polish 
rule of which Riga and Libau in former days had been natural ports, and by 
thus supplementing Dantzig. 

Furthermore recognition fitted in with his general policy of which it was 
indeed a logical consequence. Poland had made peace with Soviet Russia 
and had no intention whatever of being drawn into another war if she could 
possibly avoid it. It was thus the duty of Polish Government to secure every 
available guarantee against possible future aggression from Russia under 
whatever régime and Poland’s natural course was therefore so far as she 
could to strengthen ties and establish understandings based on community 
of interests between herself and such of her neighbours as might be threatened 
in their interests or independence by Russian aggression. These neighbours 
were Roumania Baltic States and Finland. 

I developed arguments against introducing further complications in an 
already . . .3 embarrassed situation and recommended caution in assuming 
a commitment involving defence of Latvian territory against attack in the 
event of Latvian State demanding and securing admission to the League of 
Nations which would be natural sequel sooner or later to de jure recognition. 
I expressed belief that Your Lordship had not so much desire to dissuade His 


™ Of October 28, not printed. 

2 Colonel Tallents left Riga on October 27. In his book, Man and Boy (London, 1943), 
p. 403, he wrote: ‘I have never seen the Baltic since October 1920. I came home then, not 
knowing whether I should be returning, and I bade no farewells before I left. But the 
Foreign Office decided that winter that the time had come for the representation of Britain 
in the three Baltic States by a professional diplomat; . . .’ 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Excellency from step which he contemplated as to invite mature reflection 
on consequences which it involved. He was going to sign a blank cheque in 
return as he stated for substantial advantages but his desire that His Majesty’s 
Government should likewise recognise Latvia involved the signature by them 
of a similar blank cheque without prospect of any advantages greater than 
those which they already possessed. 

Prince Sapieha agreed that these difficulties existed and fully recognized 
value of arguments which I had employed, but they appeared to him to rest 
on hypothesis of a reconstituted and unified Russia in which he did not 
believe at all events for a number of years to come. As regards League of 
Nations he said that one of two things must happen: either it would become 
so strong that its guarantee would be absolute or it would disappear alto- 
gether and obligations contained in the Covenant would cease to be binding. 
De jure recognition moreover while giving great moral encouragement would 
not preclude the union in a future, which he thought was distant, of Baltic 
States on a Federal basis with rest of Russia or with the other Federal units 
of which it might then be composed, and he again pleaded serious advantages 
both of a political and economic order which Poland could now secure for 
the asking. 

In conclusion he begged me to inform Your Lordship that if His Majesty’s 
Government definitely wished him to abstain from de jure recognition he 
would in ultimate resort defer to their wishes as he was always anxious to 
conform his policy to that of Allies. Failing such an injunction which would 
clearly be an unwelcome one he proposes to grant de jure recognition to 
Latvia on November 18th anniversary of her independence and his great wish 
would be that His Majesty’s Government should do likewise on same date. 
Finland which had been pressing him hard to grant recognition would seize 
the earliest opportunity to act with him in the matter and indeed Doctor 
Holsti was quite annoyed at its having been so long delayed already. 

I undertook to submit His Excellency’s observations for Your Lordship’s 
consideration without delay and begged him meanwhile not to read into 
your communication any other meaning than that which it actually expressed. 

Repeated to Riga [No.] 86 and Helsingfors [No.] 85. 


No. 628 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 992 Telegraphic [N 1653/373]/55| 


WARSAW, November 1, 1920, 7.5 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 467.! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has given me a formal assurance that there is 
no truth whatever in the rumours of an impending Polish coup on Danzig. 
He seemed greatly surprised at suggestion. 
1 No. 625. 
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I think that these rumours of impending Polish attack on Danzig are 
partly due to German propaganda and to instinctive distrust felt by Dan- 
zigers for Poles. 

Repeated to Paris and Danzig. 


No. 629 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Received November 5) 
No. 1110 [N 1962/1962/55] 


Confidential BERLIN, November 2, 1920 


My Lord, 

I had an opportunity a few days ago of discussing the general position of 
countries lying to the east of Germany with Colonel Tallents of the Baltic 
Mission in Riga. It may be of interest to Your Lordship if I submit some 
tentative opinions based both on my own observations in Poland and on 
what I have learnt here. One of the clearest views I have come to is that it is 
essential, both in the interests of Poland itself and in the interests of general 
peace, that some other means of communication than Danzig should be 
opened without avoidable delay between Poland and the sea. The régime 
established at Versailles regarding Danzig and the Vistula corridor is 
essentially precarious and it would be unwise to refuse altogether to consider 
alternatives. My short experience here has convinced me that German 
Opinion is unanimous in the view that Danzig is German and nothing but 
German, nor will it willingly assent to the separation of East Prussia from the 
rest of Prussia and Germany. The solution of the corridor may be imposed; 
it will never be acquiesced in. On every opportunity therefore Germany will 
reassert her claims in this direction, and will endeavour to overturn the 
arrangement now in force. 

Next to Danzig the best—or least bad—Polish communication with the 
sea is clearly by the north, through Riga or Memel or some other port in the 
Baltic States. It is so manifestly to the interest of Poland to come to some 
kind of friendly agreement with the Baltic States on this subject that one 
wonders that more strenuous endeavours have not been made hitherto by 
Polish Ministers to arrive at a working arrangement. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that if Prince Sapieha retains his influence in Poland Polish policy will 
soon become more intelligent in this direction and that a genuine endeavour 
will be made to establish friendly political relations to the north which will 
ensure free access to the sea. 

I gather from Colonel Tallents that opinion in the Baltic States, while not 
fundamentally hostile to some such settlement as that indicated, is somewhat 
alarmed by Polish aggressive tendencies and by fear of Polish military action. 
They consider the Poles essentially hot-headed and unreasonable and they 
regard her ambitions as militaristic. They further doubt the ability of 
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England and France to restrain Poland should she desire to make an attack 
on the Baltic States. 

I venture to think these fears are somewhat exaggerated and believe rather 
that England and France, if in frank co-operation on the subject, should 
always be able to exercise sufficient influence on Poland to prevent aggressive 
action of a dangerous and durable character. The Poles always talk big and 
Polish military officers have apparently been letting themselves go somewhat 
foolishly in conversation at Riga. 

Surrounded as she is by hostile neighbours on the south-west, west and 
north-west, not to mention the east, Poland is so dependent upon the goodwill 
and protection of England and France that I cannot conceive any Polish 
Ministry being so foolish as to stand out long against vigorous joint English 
and French remonstrances, more particularly if inattention to these remon- 
strances was likely to lead to the withdrawal of English and French Missions 
at Warsaw. I hold, therefore, that the anxiety felt in the Baltic States regard- 
ing the Polish danger is somewhat exaggerated. 

English advice has such weight in Riga and in other Baltic capitals that it 
is probably within our power to make or mar a possible federation or agree- 
ment between the Baltic States and Poland. 

Turning to the Polish south-eastern frontier, it appears to me to be of great 
importance for Poland and Roumania to have a considerable contiguous 
frontier, so that in this direction also Poland may have access to the sea. I am 
convinced that direct communication between these two countries is infinitely 
preferable from the point of view of European tranquillity to the alternative, 
namely, direct communication between Russia and Czecho-Slovakia. Ac- 
cording to my information, Czecho-Slovakia has been, and probably always 
will be, fundamentally pan-Slav, no matter what veneer may temporarily 
obscure this essential orientation. . 

I have endeavoured in the above notes to give Your Lordship in briefest 
outline some of the reasons which lead me to consider that a friendly agree- 
ment between Poland and the Baltic States is highly desirable. I also view 
the strengthening of friendly relations between Poland and Roumania as an 
extension of the same general line of policy which may be worthy of Your 
Lordship’s support. If such a policy were adopted and proved successful in 
the initial stages it might prepare the way for other arrangements in the east 
of Germany less precarious and less likely to cause general trouble than those 
now in force. The above suggestions should in no sense be regarded as 
advocacy of a policy to modify or abandon the Treaty of Versailles: they are 
intended rather as a possible method of constructing a second line of defence 
against the eventuality of the original position being either broken or turned. 

I have, &c., 
D’ ABERNON 


P.S.—I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Embassy 
at Warsaw. 
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No. 630 


Memorandum by Mr. Gregory on the attitude of His Majesty's Government 
towards ‘de jure’ recognition for Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 


[W 1760/2/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 2, 1920 


The possibility of the reabsorption of Esthonia and Latvia by Russia, and 
of Lithuania by Poland or Russia, is regarded by His Majesty’s Government 
as a determining factor. As their permanent independence is regarded as 
improbable, it is felt that if “de jure’ recognition were granted them, admission 
to the League of Nations could hardly be refused, and in consequence the 
members of the League (who would then be guaranteeing their frontiers), 
might be involved in war with a future reconstituted Russia. It is also to be 
borne in mind that direct diplomatic representation would be involved. 

His Majesty’s Government have nevertheless taken what steps they can 
to encourage and satisfy Baltic nationalist aspirations in order to stabilise the 
present situation bordering on Soviet Russia. His Majesty’s Government 
have also done all they can to promote and foster British commerce in the 
three Baltic States, which for this purpose have always been regarded as a 
single economic whole. 

With these ends in view, His Majesty’s Government have frequently con- 
sidered the advisability of granting ‘de jure’ recognition to them. Whilst not 
opposed to such recognition in principle, the present attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government is one favouring further delay. 


J. D. Grecory 


No. 631 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 474 Telegraphic [N 1491/272/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 3, 1920, 5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 976.! 

I agree that it is now too late to make the further declaration to the Polish 
Government, and the matter had better be dropped. But I am unfavourably 
impressed by the extraordinary difficulty experienced in concerting action 
with the French. It was they who first proposed a joint instruction to the two 
Legations in a certain sense, then after receiving our concurrence sent in- 
structions not tallying with those proposed to us. Finally when the text was 
agreed upon, they interposed further delay and then at the last moment 
withdrew their co-operation altogether. 

Repeated to Paris No. 1191. 


1 No. 620. 
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No. 632 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 18! Telegraphic [N 1932/373/55] 


WARSAW, November 4, 1920 

My telegram No. 17.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that after a struggle with Cabinet 
and specially with military authorities he obtained authorisation to instruct 
Paderewski} to sign convention with Danzig subject to following conditions. 

1. An engagement that Poland should be given a mandate for (? pro- 
tection) of frontiers of territory of free city (Minister for Foreign Affairs 
explained he understands that Council of Ambassadors is prepared to 
recommend this proposal to League of Nations). 

2. That Poland should be given certain property formerly belonging to 
German Government at Danzig such as the Kaiser-Werhste and island of 
Holm. 

3. That Poland should be given effective control of waterways in accor- 
dance with section 3 of article 104 of treaty. 

I have not received repetition of your telegram No. 12454 to Foreign Office. 


1 This telegram was repeated as No. 1002 to the Foreign Office, where it was received 
on November 5 at 10.15 a.m. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of November 3 was repeated as No. 998 to Lord Curzon. 
3 Polish representative at the League of Nations. 
4 The reference is probably to Paris telegram No. 1246, printed above as No. 619. 


No. 633 


Mr. Wilton! (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received November 7, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [N 2012/272/55| 


KOVNO, JVovember 6, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Polish aeroplane attacked aerodrome one mile outside Kovno, dropped 
3 bombs yesterday, no casualties nor damage; machine... .? fire on town, no 
casualties. Noon today Polish aeroplanes again attacked aerodrome, 3 
bombs, two soldier casualties, no material damage. At same time another 
dropped leaflets over town. One machine seemed Bristol Fighter. General 
Staff reports that 10 Polish aeroplanes at Vilna plan attack on aerodrome. 

I have strongly urged authorities against provocative action which would 
give Zeligovsky pretext to attack Kovno. 

I am endeavouring to maintain status quo until definite action by League 
of Nations if possible, but Lithuanians are much agitated and may take 


1 Mr. Wilton had been appointed British Commissioner and Consul-General for the 
Republic of Lithuania on October 19, 1920. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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regrettable action unless Zeligovsky is kept in check. British Military Repre- 
sentative has news from trustworthy source that East Prussia (? are)? organised 
and ready to march into Lithuania in case Zeligovski attacks Kovno. 

I have no confirmation but he is making further enquiries. 

Repeated Warsaw [No.] 108. 


No. 634 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 
No. 1299 Telegraphic: by bag [N 2056/373/55]| 


PARIS, November 6, 1920 

Mr. Jules Cambon and Mr. Laroche spoke to me this morning before the 
meeting of the Conference of Ambassadors on the question of the military de- 
fence of Danzig, which is to come before the Council of the League of Nations 
at its forthcoming meeting in Geneva. Mr. Paderewski has apparently been 
instructed by the Polish Government to make the solution of this question 
in the sense desired by the latter a condition for signing the Polish-Danzig 
Treaty, and though it is possible he may not insist on this as a condition, he 
will undoubtedly press the point strongly at Geneva and will probably receive 
at least some degree of French support. 

Your Lordship will recollect that the French Government made it a con- 
dition of their acceptance of the Polish-Danzig treaty (see my telegram 
No. 1206 of October 16th [15th]') that a letter should be addressed to the 
League of Nations stating that in the opinion of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors Poland seemed indicated to receive a mandate ‘d’assurer éventuelle- 
ment la défense de la Ville Libre.’ (For convenience of reference I am send- 
ing a copy? of the final text of this letter, dated October 2oth, in my despatch 
No. of to-day’s date?). These words I interpret to mean that in the 
event of Danzig being attacked by Germany (the contingency which the 
Poles always profess to fear) Poland is indicated as the suitable power to 
receive the mandate for its defence. | 

The Poles, however, wish to claim from the League of Nations a sort of 
permanent mandate for the defence of Danzig, permitting them to occupy 
forthwith the frontier between Danzig and East Prussia, and generally to use 
Danzig territory as a military and naval base. Such a claim is not only un- 
supported by the letter of the Conference of Ambassadors of October 2oth, 
but is in direct contradiction with a previous decision of the Conference on 
May 7th that there shall be no military or naval base in Danzig.4 Moreover, 
your Lordship will recollect that the original draft of the letter to the League 

t No. 584. 2 Not printed. 

3 The reference omitted in error should have been to Paris despatch No. 3346 (not 


printed). This formal despatch covered a copy of the letter from M. Cambon printed by 


the League of Nations as Annex 122 to Procés-Verbal of the Tenth Session of the Council, p. 226. 
4 See No. 265. 
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of Nations as submitted to the Conference (see my despatch No. 3158 of 
October 16th)5 contained a recommendation that the League of Nations 
should, in time of peace, make preparations for the military defence of 
Danzig—words which at my request were omitted. The British member of 
the Council of the League will therefore be perfectly justified in maintaining 
that any Polish claim of the kind suggested above not only goes entirely 
beyond the letter of the Conference of Ambassadors of October 2oth as well 
as against the previous decision of the Conference of May 7th, but also that 
the Conference itself in making its recommendation deliberately set aside the 
idea of charging the Polish Government with immediate military prepara- 
tions, reserving the share of Poland to possible future eventualities. 

That it would be impossible for the League to confer a general permanent 
mandate on any one power, particularly an interested power, seems clear 
from the fact that it has the obligation of protecting Danzig against attack 
from any quarter. At the present moment the danger principally threatening 
Danzig would appear to be not from the side of Germany at all, but from 
some misguided Polish enthusiast who, with or without the connivance of 
the Polish Government, might attempt to repeat at Danzig General Zeli- 
gowski’s successful venture at Vilna. It is clear that in such a case, for 
example, the League of Nations could hardly be expected to entrust the 
defence of Danzig to Poland. 

At the same time, provided (a) that nothing is done to limit the free choice 
by the League of Nations of means of defence to meet any eventuality which 
may arise and (b) that it is made clear that no power has the right to take, 
or to make preparation for, any military action in Danzig territory except 
with the consent and at the express demand of the League of Nations, I see 
no objection to satisfaction being given to the Poles by some formula indicat- 
ing to them that in the event of a German attack on Danzig Poland would 
appear, circumstances permitting, to be indicated as the proper power to 
receive from the League of Nations the mandate for its defence. 

In regard to point (b) I understand that the Secretariat General of the 
League of Nations are proposing to the Council an amendment to the 
Danzig constitution to the effect that Danzig cannot be used as a military 
base, erect fortifications or permit the manufacture of munitions on her 
territory without the consent of the League of Nations in each case. The 
adoption of this amendment would, I think, be of considerable use in render- 
ing the position perfectly clear. 

I should be grateful if you would communicate the above to the Bnitish 
representative at the next meeting of the Council, particularly in connection 
with the view expressed by the Conference of Ambassadors on this question. 
As your Lordship knows, I would have preferred that the Conference should 
have made no recommendation whatever in a matter which is in fact some- 
what beyond their competence, but I do not consider that their recom- 
mendation has tied the hands of the Council in any essential point. 


5 Cf. No. 584. 
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No. 635 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [N 2069/272/55] 


KOVNO, November 7, 1920, 10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 170.! 

Aeroplanes yesterday bombed wireless station close to town, two houses 
destroyed, no damage to installation. Kosmedari Railway junction, 20 miles 
east of Kovno, also bombed yesterday, damage unknown, no casualties. 

I saw Minister of War and President to-day both very depressed. Fecling 
in Government circles that Zeligowski will attack Kovno shortly. In that 
event I am inclined to believe Government in despair will not refuse East 
Prussian military assistance if forthcoming. President desired me to ask when 
action by League of Nations may be expected as present situation is very 
critical. He stated that popular feeling was fully roused and it was difficult 
to keep people in hand. I urged him very strongly on no account to allow 
attacks on local Polish population nor give Zeligowski pretext for advance on 
Kovno. He realised necessity and promised to do utmost. 

General Staff state that none of the prisoners taken are Lithuanian Poles. 

Repeated to Warsaw, No. 109. 


1 No. 633. 


No. 636 


Sir H,. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 1007 Telegraphic [N 2054]272/55] 


WARSAW, November 7, 1920! 

Kovno telegram No. 170.? 

I have again made strong and urgent representations to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs with a view to the Polish Government exercising what re- 
straint they can over Zcligowski. I am endeavouring to find out details 
regarding aeroplanes in General Zecligowski’s possession and the way he is 
using them. 

Repeated to Kovno. 


t The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 
2 No. 633. 
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No. 637 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 16) 
No. 712 [N 2523/1336/55] 


WARSAW, November 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I presented my letters of recall! to the 
Chief of the State on the 5th instant and afterwards had some conversation 
with him. The Chief of the State had left his room to receive me, as he was 
suffering from asthma. I had not seen him since the end of July, when I went 
to the Belvedere with the special Anglo-French Mission under Lord D’Aber- 
non and M. Jusserand. 

Marshal Pilsudski began by saying that Poland had at last followed the 
advice we had given her so many times and had made peace with the Bolshe- 
viks. In view of the fact that certain of the military elements at Warsaw are 
openly stating that, in their opinion, the war will break out again in the 
spring, I enquired whether Marshal Pilsudski thought that the peace would 
be a lasting one. He said it was impossible to foretell what might happen in 
the future. He pointed to Germany as an instance of a nation which was 
constantly trying to evade the obligations it had contracted under the Treaty 
of Versailles. If Germany acted in this manner, it was all the more likely 
that the Bolsheviks would follow her example. I then told the Chief of the 
State what Mr. Wells? had reported on his return from Russia. The Marshal 
was much interested. I went on to say that now that Poland had made peace 
with the Bolsheviks it would be necessary to make that peace a real one. 
Experience showed that as long as Russia remained in a state of disorder and 
was cut off from the rest of Europe, the economic life of Europe could not 
be healthy. He entirely agreed. 

Marshal Pilsudski was most cordial throughout the interview as well as in 
the words with which he addressed me after I had delivered the King’s letter. 

I paid a visit yesterday, the 6th instant, to the Prime Minister. M. Das- 
zynski, the Vice-President of the Council and leader of the Socialist Party, 
was likewise present. I spoke to the two Ministers about the Upper Silesian 
question and pointed out what a mistake it would be if there were a Polish 
concentration on the frontier of Upper Silesia as a retort to the alleged 
German concentration.3 The Ministers replied that the German concentra- 
tion, of which they had given proofs to the Council of Ambassadors, was 
having a prejudicial moral effect on the inhabitants of the plebiscite area. 
I said that, as they had acquainted the Council of Ambassadors with their 


™ On November 1, 1920, Sir H. Rumbold had been appointed H.M. Ambassador at 
Constantinople with the title of British High Commissioner. 

2 Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, had visited Russia early in October 1920. His impressions 
were printed in a scries of articles in the Sunday Express and subsequently in his book Russia 
in the Shadows, published in December 1920. 

3 Cf. Nos. 64 and 66; also Nos. 71 and 73. 
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point of view relative to the German concentration they could safely leave 
it to the Allies to see that the plebiscite was conducted under proper condi- 
tions. I pointed out the danger of two concentrations of troops hostile to one 
another. 

I then asked the Prime Minister whether the Constitution would be voted 
by the end of the year. He replied emphatically in the.affirmative. Alluding 
to the disturbances which had taken place in the Diet the day before in 
connection with certain paragraphs of the draft Constitution, he said that 
these were, as he expressed it, of a family character, and did not mean that 
the Diet would obstruct the passage of the Constitution. Both Ministers 
expressed the utmost confidence in the Allies, and hoped that Great Britain 
would continue to interest herself in Poland. 

Later in the day I saw the Marshal of the Diet. M. Trampczynski stated 
that the question of the Polish exchange was becoming very serious. He was 
convinced from a report which he had received from absolutely reliable- 
sources that the Germans were doing everything they could to depreciate 
the value of Polish currency in order to influence the population in Upper 
Silesia, even asserting that the German Government were devoting large 
sums of money for this purpose. He alluded to the scene in the Diet the 
previous day, and stated that he had had to expel eleven Socialist members. 

M. Trampczynski then spoke about the Riga Treaty, and I asked him 
what he thought of the frontier which Poland had obtained under that 
treaty. He said that if Poland had a civilised neighbour on her eastern 
boundary the Riga frontier would be satisfactory. As it was, it was un- 
satisfactory, because it left a million Poles to the east of the frontier line. He 
was constantly receiving deputations from these Poles urging the mother 
country to go to their assistance. His idea of an eastern frontier had been a 
line which no future Russian Government could possibly be tempted to 
violate. He thought that the present frontier met this condition, as no 
Russian Government would have any interest in trying to recover the Pripet 
marshes or the territories north and south of those marshes. 

I have also had a long conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
As he brought up the question of the Riga Treaty, I told him that I did not 
think that His Majesty’s Government would consider that they were bound 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations to guarantee the frontier laid 
down by the Riga Treaty. 

Prince Sapieha said that now that Poland had made peace with Russia she 
meant to take full advantage of that peace in order to commence trade. As 
a beginning, he had suggested to M. Joffe that the Poles and Russians should 
set going certain sugar factories in Volhynia which were at present standing 
idle for want of the necessary machinery and expert workmen. M. Joffe had 
received this idea very favourably and had promised to protect the Polish 
workmen who might be sent into Russia to restart industries. ‘You will see,’ 
said Prince Sapieha, ‘that Poland will after all be the first to commence 
trading with Russia.’ People had reproached him for making peace with a 
régime which tolerated and perpetrated cruelties, and whose troops had 
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committed acts which were still fresh in the minds of the inhabitants of this 
country. He had replied that Poland had made peace, and must draw the 
necessary conclusions therefrom. 
Prince Sapieha has established good relations with Marshal Pilsudski and 
I think will have a good influence on the latter. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 638 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine' (Warsaw) 
No. 480 Telegraphic [N 2012/272/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Sir H. Rumbold’s telegram No. 9952 (November 2nd) and Kovno Tele- 
grams Nos. 1703 and 172¢ (November 7th). 

General Zeligowsky’s proceedings as reported to us are rapidly becoming 
intolerable, and not only are they grossly unjustified and inhuman, but if 
they continue will end by letting loose forces of disorder which may easily 
lead to a critical situation in Eastern Europe. It is impossible to believe that 
the Polish Government, or at any rate Marshal Pilsudski, are entirely power- 
less to deal with their reckless compatriot, all the more as they appear to have 
come to some unofficial understanding with him whereby food, clothing and 
other necessities are being supplied to him in return for the right to run 
trains through Vilna. (See your telegram No. gg15 and your despatch No. 
708).6 There is the further suspicion, which has not been dispelled, that the 
aeroplanes were supplied to Zeligowski with the connivance of the Polish 
Government, as there were apparently none at Vilna at the time of its seizure 
(see Mr. Wilton’s telegram No. 168)7 and as Zeligowski brought none with 
him. 

You should at once see the Minister for Foreign Affairs and inform him 
that His Majesty’s Government take a most grave view of the situation and 
impress on him that the prestige of Poland is being fatally damaged abroad 
by General Zeligowski’s actions. You should further point out that if it 
transpires that assistance is still being given directly or indirectly to him by 
Polish Authorities, either military or civil, the Polish Government will have 
to bear full responsibility for the consequences, which may be very serious. 

Repeated to Kovno No. 88 and Paris by bag. 


* Acted as Chargé d’Affaires, Nov. 9, 1920—Jan. 27, 1921. 


2 Not printed. 3 No. 633. 4 No. 635. 5 Of October go, not printed. 
6 Of November 4, not printed. 7 Of November 1, not printed. 


No. 639 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received November 16) 
No. 84 [N 2548]272[55] 


Confidential KOVNO, November 10, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that on the 3rd instant, I met the principal 
members of the Government at a private dinner given by the President. The 
Lithuanian educated classes appear to be fond of talking and when they state 
their grievances are positively garrulous, and the Cabinet Ministers spoke 
freely of the situation. They considered that a public expression of opinion, 
as recommended by the League of Nations, would result disastrously for them, 
as the Poles had been conducting vigorous propaganda, not only since the 
recent invasion by Zeligowski, but also for the eighteen months preceding the 
Bolshevik occupation; they urged that time should be given the Lithuanians 
to make similar propaganda. They also laid the greatest stress on the anti- 
Lithuanian crusade preached by the Polish clergy who, they maintained, 
were spreading among the illiterate and superstitious peasantry that the 
Lithuanian language was pagan and that prayers offered up in that language 
were, therefore, not only of no benefit but actually harmful to the suppliant. 
The Ministers were unanimous in their opposition to Federation with Poland 
and claimed Vilna as their historical capital. My impression was that their 
desire for time before the fulfilment of a form of plebiscite was very largely, 
if not wholly, inspired by the uncertainty of the near future. There appeared 
to be a fear in their minds that Poland and Russia would never become re- 
conciled, and that Lithuania, by throwing in her lot with the former, would 
make an enemy of the latter. The Lithuanians are certainly far more dis- 
posed towards an understanding with Russia than with Poland. Their 
argument of a religious crusade appears to command attention: to a deeply 
religious, simple folk, such as the Lithuanians, it would appeal with perhaps 
even greater force than one addressed to their material interests. I was, 
moreover, inclined to suspect that the warmth of feeling displayed against 
union with Poland was tinged a good deal by motives of self-interest, nor am 
I yet in a position to hazard an opinion whether the people as a whole share 
the opinion of their rulers in this respect. As regards Vilna, a public expres- 
sion of opinion, carried out in the present conditions, would in all probability 
result in favour of Poland, but that is not necessarily an argument against its 
possession by the Lithuanians as their capital: Warsaw itself probably does 
not contain an absolute majority of Poles over non-Poles. 

On November 5th I had a private interview with the Acting President, 
M. Stulginski, and urged him to bring all volunteers, locally known as 
‘partisans’, under the direct control of the War Ministry, in order to prevent 
attacks upon Polish inhabitants or independent action against Zeligowski’s 
forces. The President promised that effective action should be taken at once 
and mentioned that the control would pass from the Committee of Defence 
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to the War Office. The Committee, he added, would confine itself to the 
organisation of political propaganda and the collection of patriotic subscrip- 
tions, which already amounted to five million marks (£20,000). He pro- 
ceeded to speak of Federation, which he pronounced to be impracticable, as 
Lithuania could not consent to union with a Country whose finances, currency 
and general economic conditions were in so deplorable a condition as Poland. 
He was pessimistic as to the prospects of a public expression of opinion and 
pleaded for a delay to give time for propaganda in the disputed areas. I 
explained to him, as well as I was able, the dangers of delay which would 
inevitably result in a bad attack of ‘nerves’ on both sides with the almost 
inevitable result of bloodshed. His comments left no doubt in my mind that 
he was anxious to mark time for at least another six months, in order to 
observe the development of events in Russia. As a public expression of opinion 
appeared distasteful to him and he did not favour Federation, I enquired if 
he had any plan in his mind for the solution of the present difficult situation. 
He could offer none, and it is noteworthy that no Lithuanian official I have 
yet met has any definite scheme to offer in this direction. Finally after some 
further conversation, he admitted that he would not be adverse to a military 
alliance with Poland, subject to the two conditions: firstly, that the Polish— 
Lithuanian frontier should be satisfactorily defined, and secondly, that the 
Poles should abandon the corridor between Lithuania and Russia, as well 
as Russian territory to the east of the ‘Curzon’ line, secured by them in their 
recent agreement with the Bolsheviks. He was convinced that the second 
condition (no less than the first) was essential to peace in Eastern Europe, as 
the Russian people would never consent to allow the occupation of these 
lands by the Poles. At my request, he promised to send me a map outlining 
his condition and giving as much latitude as possible to the national suscep- 
tibilities of the Poles. At the same time, he was most emphatic that negotia- 
tions on the subject would have to be conducted between Warsaw and 
Kovno, and not in any way with Vilna. The President also called my atten- 
tion to the urgent need that Lithuania had for the port of Memel, which was 
practically closed to Lithuanian trade. 

On November 7th, in view of the alarming reports that the General Staff 
and the populace were greatly excited by the aeroplane raids reported in my 
telegrams Nos. 170! and 172,? I called upon General Jukas, the Minister for 
War, in company with Major Pargiter, the British Military Representative 
at Kovno. General Jukas does not inspire confidence, and it is reassuring to 
know that he will send in his resignation within the next day or two. Both 
he and the Chief of the Staff seemed convinced that General Zeligowski 
would attack Kovno, and the former seemed uncertain whether it would be 
possible to defend the town, as Zeligowski’s forces now numbered ten divi- 
sions, with artillery, and a strong force of cavalry. The strength is, I think, 
exaggerated, although Count de Sartigue,3 the French Commissioner at Riga, 
who is temporarily here, estimates the figure at eight divisions with a total of 
nearly 50,000 men. I am inclined to place the inclusive figures at about 

1 No. 633. 2 No. 635. 3 This name should read ‘de Sartiges’. 
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20,000. The Minister seemed much perturbed at the Polish stories spread 
abroad as to the presence of Germans with the Lithuanian army. He denied 
that he had a single German soldier in his ranks, and I am disposed to accept 
his denial, subject to the reservation made in my telegram No. 167 of 
October 31st.4 I took the opportunity, however, of remarking that the 
presence of some hundreds of East Prussian adventurers in the army, about 
the middle of last month, had unfortunately given colour to the stories, in 
spite of the fact that these men had since been sent away. 

I visited the President the same day and found him in a state of deep 
depression. He had held a long conversation the night before with M. 
Purickis, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had arrived from London, 
and he told me that France was entirely on the side of Poland and was, more- 
over, privy to the Zeligowski raid. French policy, he said, aimed at building 
up a strong Poland and at bringing about Federation between that Country 
and the Baltic States including Lithuania. Russia would never tolerate the 
loss of the Baltic ports, and he was certain that a Bolshevik campaign against 
Poland would be begun next spring. He admitted that the Bolshevik régime 
was confronted with the prospects of a bad winter, but he was obsessed with 
the idea of an early attack on Poland. Even if the Bolsheviks were over- 
thrown, he declared, the new Russian Government, whatever might be its 
form, would refuse to accept the domination of Poles over Russians and the 
Polish occupation of Baltic ports. He had little or no hopes in the power 
of the League of Nations, and stated that Lithuania’s only salvation lay 
in the assistance of Great Britain. 

I have the honour to record the above conversations, as they afford an 
indication of the present frame of mind of the Lithuanian Government. 
None of the Ministers appear[s] to give signs of possessing any constructive 
ability, nor have they been able to formulate any considered plans for meet- 
ing the difficulties with which Lithuania stands faced to-day. I believe that 
the Government has no desire to commit itself to a definite policy, pending 
the development of events in Russia this winter. If a public expression of 
opinion is taken without delay in the Vilna area and goes against Lithuania, 
the Government in its present frame of mind will refuse union with Poland, 
even if the bait of Vilna, as capital of Lithuania, be offered. The Govern- 
ment would prefer to retain the independence of their Country, even if it is 
restricted within the narrow limits of the province of Kovno. It would, how- 
ever, seem impossible for so small a State—cut off from the sea, surrounded 
by neighbours such as Germany, Russia and Poland, and with no experienced 
hands at the helm—to maintain its independence for any length of time, and 
it might well happen that the course of events would change the present 
opinion. 

A possible way out of the present impasse would be for the promotion of 
direct negotiations between the Lithuanians and the Lithuanian Poles. It is 


* Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Wilton stated that there were a few German officers 
in plain clothes in Kovno and about 200 German N.C.O.s and men distributed as units in 
the Lithuanian army: see also No. 609. 
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tolerably certain that the Polish landlords, who own large estates in Lithu- 
ania, have contributed not a little to the agitation which culminated in the 
Zeligowski raid. They fear they will have no voice in the Government, and, 
what is more, that their estates will be confiscated. 

The general situation is critical, and I trust it may be possible for the 
League of Nations to take action at an early date. The General Staff report 
concentrations of Zeligowski’s army on a 20 kilometre front towards Kovno, 
and the general belief is that an attack is imminent. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the Lithuanians and Zeligowski’s forces are both somewhat 
apprehensive of one another’s strength and may rest content to remain 
watching one another for a while, unless the former give some pretext to the 
latter for an appeal to national sentiment in Poland. I am endeavouring to 
restrain the Lithuanians from giving any provocation, and I am glad to be 
able to report that, after my visit to the War Minister and the President on 
the 7th instant, it has been decided to abandon the aeroplane raid on Vilna 
aerodrome proposed by way of reprisals. Apart from all other weightier 
considerations, the attack would have ended disastrously, for the six Lithu- 
anian aeroplanes in action are no match for the more modern and more 
powerful machines with General Zeligowski at Vilna. 

Copy to Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
E. C. WILTON 


No. 640 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 12, 5 p.m.) 
No. roro Telegraphic [N 2359/272/55] 


Very urgent WARSAW, November 11, 1920, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 480.! 

I acted on Your Lordship’s instructions yesterday evening and handed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs a memorandum in their sense. He was obviously 
vexed by (? subject of) (? memorandum),? rather lost his composure, and 
made some unguarded remarks which I do not now think it necessary to 
report as he has since telephoned me personally to express his regret in frank- 
est manner. 

I said I was well aware that communication was not an agreeable one, but 
advice of candid friends often was not. Matters were, however, assuming 
such a serious aspect that far the best course was to speak quite frankly. 

The conversation was lively, but I did not recede at all from my posi- 
tions. His Excellency said that I did not seem to realise how hard he had 
struggled and was still struggling to keep the peace and prevent bloodshed: 
what I told him about bombing expeditions into Lithuania merely showed 
how little attention was paid by General Zeligowski to advice and entreaties 


1 No. 638. 2 The original Warsaw text reads ‘the communication’. 
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addressed to him from Warsaw: and when in any case much as he himself 
reprobated such proceedings as stupid and brutal, General Zeligowski was 
only giving as good as he got: Lithuanians had begun the bombing, he 
believed they had bombed Vilna four times, one of their machines had 
indeed been shot down and proved to be a German one which they were 
trying to get identified at Berlin from its number. Now (? Lithuanians were 
attacking) especially North of Vilna and were pressing Zeligowski very hard. 
He again alluded to presence of a large number of Germans on Lithuanian 
side. 

I said that one never seemed able to get at the truth and establish which 
was the aggressor between (? Pole and) Lithuanian and in this case some 
evidence against Poles was very damaging, e.g., where did Zeligowski get 
his aeroplanes from and by whose connivance? Furthermore if Lithuanians 
were the aggressors, taking seizure of Vilna by Zcligowski as an arbitrary 
starting point, they had got a long start of the Poles in asserting the contrary. 
However that might be, retaliation merely provoked further retaliation and 
led to unlimited trouble. If Zeligowski and Poles, I did not care which it was, 
had got a good case on the point of aggression or as regards German aero- 
planes, they need only establish it and could be sure that it would be brought 
home at Kovno: by hitting back they did nothing but prejudice their own 
case. As regards Germans, I simply did not believe these stories as I had told 
him two days previously. My information was positive and from perfectly 
trustworthy sources. There were no German formations in Lithuania nor any 
concentration near East Prussian frontiers. I believed there were a handful 
of officers and non-commissioned officers acting as instructors and there 
might be a few hundred of Bermondt’s freebooting scallywags; but that was 
all I could possibly admit. He again pleaded persistence of reports which he 
received and I said that people who spread such reports were responsible for 
an attempt to drive the country into war over a pure bogey. 

Finally I said it was no use our just sitting there and saying disagreeable 
things to one another. The point was not so much the merits of their 
(? particularized) dispute.3 If they had been misrepresented I should be 
very happy to submit fairly to His Majesty’s Government in manner which 
had been the unvarying practice of this Legation any substantial evidence 
which he could furnish to me. I appealed to him to face the wider issue and 
tell me whether he could see no way of putting an end to this dangerous and 
inflammable situation. Effect of Vilna coup had been poisonous: it had given 
the worst kind of encouragement; it was a direct blow at base of European 
settlement and its spirit; it had furnished an argument which might easily 
be turned against Poland herself one day and occasions were not lacking in 
several (? quarter)s. I quite understood difficulty of Prince Sapicha’s own 
position in matter and appreciated his difficulties and for that very reason 
appealed to him to help in finding some way of removing them. Point of 
communication which I had made was not to abuse him but to show what a 
damaging effect this whole incident was having on Poland’s position. 

3 The original read ‘of this particular local dispute’. 
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Prince Sapieha said that the position was this: Lithuanians were now 
attacking: if they pressed on and beat Zeligowski, he would altogether lose 
control which he had retained hitherto with immense difficulty and in the 
teeth of (? enormous) (? pressure). If Vilna was retaken perhaps even 
earlier if Lithuanian . . . advance* nothing on earth would prevent Polish 
army from going to Zeligowski’s rescue. Zeligowski had already asked 
Lithuanians four times for an armistice and his requests had been refused 
or ignored. At this point I asked whether I might inform Your Lordship 
positively that Zeligowski would instantly accept an armistice if offered. 
His Excellency replied in a categorical affirmative. He went on to say that 
Zeligowski had applied to Warsaw for help and it had been refused: he had 
been able to secure that so far. He had sent urgent telegrams to Monsieur 
Paderewski and to Polish representatives at London and Paris directing 
them . . .5 League of Nations and Allies to intervene at Kovno to stop Lithu- 
anians. He had (? implored) League of Nations representative here to go to 
spot without [szc] utmost speed but for some reason or other Colonel Char- 
digny® said he could not start till November 12th. He was himself sending 
a commissioned (? delegate whom he) trusted to Zeligowski to urge modera- 
tion and continence. Unless something could be done to stop (? Lithuania) 
(? very soon)’ situation would slip out of his control. 

I should add that in view of common action (? previously) (? taken) (? I 
have) acquainted French Minister privately and (? confidentially) (? with) 
tenour of my communication to Prince Sapieha and express hope that he 
may be able to support it. I trust that my action in so doing may meet with 
Your Lordship’s approval.® 

Repeated to Kovno No. 106. 

+ As received the text here was uncertain. The original read: ‘If Vilno [sic] was retaken, 
perhaps even earlier if the Lithuanians advanced. . . .” 

5 As received the text here was uncertain. The original text read ‘to beg the’. 

© President of the League of Nations Commission of Control at Vilna. 

7 The original read ‘the Lithuanians’. 

§ In his telegram No. 484 of November 15 Lord Curzon approved Sir P. Loraine’s action 
and his language to Prince Sapieha. 


No. 641 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Mr. Wilton (Kovno) 
No. 107! Telegraphic [N 2399/272/55] 
WARSAW, November 11, 1920 


My telegram to Foreign Office No. 1o10 of today.? 
In view of categorical statement made by Minister for Foreign Affairs I 
hope you will be (? able to) put strongest possible pressure on Lithuanian 


1 This telegram was repeated as No. 1011 to the Foreign Office, where it was received on 
November 14 at 11.10 a.m. 2 No. 640. 
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Government to propose an armistice at once to General Zeligowski. I am 
so much impressed with danger of allowing present situation to drag on that 
I hope you will be able to take action in this sense as rapidly as possible. 
Colonel Chardigny will presumably arrive on the spot in two or three days 
but there is everything to be gained by securing agreement to an armistice 
meanwhile if that is possible by any means. 
Repeated to Foreign Office No. tort. 


No. 642 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 16) 
No. 723 [W 2529/1962/55] 
Confidential WARSAW, November 11, 1920 


My Lord, 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has been so good as to communicate 
to me a copy of his despatch to Your Lordship, No. 1110 (Confidential) of 
the 2nd instant! which I have read with great interest. Your Lordship will 
perhaps permit me to make some observations on the matters referred to 
therein. 

The policy which Lord D’Abernon advocates for Poland corresponds in a 
very close degree with that which, as Prince Sapiecha has informed me, it is 
the settled intention of the Polish Government to pursue (please see my 
telegram No. 984 of October goth).2 In the view of the Polish Government 
this policy is based on the following essential considerations :— 

(1) The fact that Poland has concluded peace with Soviet Russia and 
intends to make that peace the pivot of her policy in the East, consistently 
with the maintenance of a close understanding with the Allies as the pivot 
of her general policy. 

(2) The necessity for finding an outlet to the sea available for Polish trade 
other than that through Danzig, which the Polish Government does not 
regard as being adequately secured to her in all emergencies, a point which 
Lord D’Abernon’s observations tend to confirm. 

As regards the first point, the treaty concluded at Riga is regarded as being 
on the whole satisfactory to Polish interests and aspirations, though the 
ardent nationalists continue to air the grievance that the eastern frontier as 
fixed therein leaves 1,000,000 Poles still under an alien Government. Prior 
to the conclusion of that treaty there were many vacillations both in con- 
ception of policy and in the conduct of war; the situation was moreover 
rendered unnecessarily difficult by the conflicting advice which Poland 
received in regard to her course of action at the various critical stages of her 
encounter with the armed forces of Sovict Russia. Having once made up her 
mind to accept the advice to conclude a peace, and having concluded that 


1 No. 629. 2 No. 626. 
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peace, the Polish Government, certainly so long as Prince Sapieha remains 
one of its principal members, is determined to do all that lies in its power to 
make that peace durable and effective and to strengthen in every way 
possible the guarantees which it offers against a renewal of hostilities with the 
Eastern neighbour. It is considered that such guarantees are all the more 
necessary in view of the grave uncertainties of the political situation in Russia 
and of the fact that, whatever may be the developments of that situation in 
the near future, the immediate prospect[s] of a Russia prepared to live on terms 
of good neighbourliness with Poland are so slender as to be negligible for 
present practical purposes. A continuance of the Bolshevik régime may well 
mean another attempt to conquer Poland as an indispensable step towards 
world revolution. The collapse of the Soviet régime and the absence of any 
efficient administration capable of replacing it, would result in a lengthy 
period of anarchy which would render Russia useless as a neighbour and 
dangerous as an example. The third alternative would be for an anti- 
Bolshevik leader of the Wrangel type to overthrow the Soviet régime and 
instal one in its place, retaining some, if not all, of the imperialistic ideas of 
pre-war Russia. 

No one of these eventualities can be contemplated with equanimity by any 
Polish statesman. The most probable contingency, in Prince Sapieha’s 
opinion, is that Russia will split up into a number of autonomous units, the 
fusion of which into a federal or centralised whole will be a necessarily 
slow and difficult process. Meanwhile he considers that the only safe policy 
for Poland is to come to a close understanding with other States which have 
likewise to fear Russian aggression, to establish the community of interest 
between them, and to create such a barricade by their prospective union for 
the purposes of self-defence as to give serious pause to any possible Russian 
aggressor. That Poland, as the most powerful military element in any such 
combination, would [be] likely [to] profit by it in the sense of increasing her 
authority, prestige and power, is no doubt a consideration present in the 
mind of the Polish Government, but this consideration is not one which 
essentially affects the soundness of the reasoning which I have attempted to 
describe. The execution of the policy depends on a close understanding, and 
possible military conventions of a defensive character, between Poland on the 
one hand and Roumania, the Baltic States and Finland on the other. A 
block of some 50,000,000 people with at least one common interest might thus 
be established and would be a much harder nut to crack than any of the pre- 
sently existing combinations or unions. From the Polish point of view this 
scheme offers further advantages, for besides the extra outlet on the Baltic 
through Riga, Libau, Memel, &c., there would be a fair prospect of an outlet 
southwards through Roumanian territory and possibly also through Odessa, 
supposing the Ukraine were one of the first portions of a disintegrated Russia 
to set its house in order and to acquire some degree of stability. 

There is, however, one important qualification to be borne in mind in 
considering this chain of States; for by the Baltic States, in the mouth of 
Polish statesmen, must be understood Latvia and Esthonia only. Lithuania 
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is placed tacitly, if not explicitly, on a different basis. For a Pole there is no 
alternative between union with Lithuania in some form or another, or 
hostility. In fact, the whole combination stands or falls by the character and 
stability of the future relations between Poland and Lithuania. 

Enough has been written on the merits of the particular disputes which 
have hitherto exasperated Polish-Lithuanian relations, even to the extent of 
precluding their calm consideration, and I need not refer to them again in 
the present despatch. The special situation of Lithuania is, however, not 
merely a figment of an overheated Polish imagination. Lithuania, from its 
geographical position, may perhaps be compared to a turning-table which 
can be switched either north or [? and] south, or east and west, but not in 
both directions simultaneously. The underlying question to be solved is that 
of the direction in which its orientation is definitely to be fixed. ‘The north and 
south connection is obviously a Polish interest and is the one essential to the 
success of the combination which I have outlined above. If I may be per- 
mitted to express an opinion, it would be that it is likewise the British and the 
Allied interest. Its adoption would bring Great Britain economically into 
more direct contact with Poland—a result which would be useful not merely 
for the sake of trading with Poland and as an additional axis of political 
influence in this part of the world,—but it would also render it more easy for 
British commercial and industrial interests to use Poland as a base for their 
future operations in Russia. Furthermore, it would offer an eminently useful 
point of vantage for observing and even controlling German activities in 
Russia. I do not mean to suggest that it is possible or even desirable to sup- 
press German dealings with Russia, or to deprive Germany of an ultimate 
share in the economic reconstruction of Russia to which her past interests, 
her unsurpassed experience in that country and her natural industry give her 
a considerable claim. 

To hold, however, the economic line from the Russian Baltic ports to 
Warsaw would give Allied trade a start on German enterprise and would 
offer undoubted advantages for an accurate knowledge of the plans and 
activities of German competitors. Moreover, such a scheme would by no 
means appear to be incompatible with the growing British interests in the 
Baltic States themselves, whose physical independence and economic de- 
velopment Great Britain has done so much to encourage and sustain. The 
problem might be stated thus as regards the Baltic ports. Are these to be 
regarded, from the point of view of British enterprise, as a base for operations 
in a problematic Russia, or in a present positive Poland and without pre- 
judice to future Russian developments. 

The consolidation of the Lithuanian link in this chain involves necessarily 
a union between Poland and Lithuania on some kind of federal basis. 

If, however, the Lithuanian turning table is switched east and west, the 
result is to open up a corridor between Germany and Russia, which can only 
be to the interest of Germany and of a Russia which intends to throw in its 
lot with Germany. It partially throttles a possible Polish access to the sea 
and would react on the position of the Polish corridor between East Prussia 
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and the rest of Germany, as it would greatly fortify whatever interest the 
Germans possessed in breaking through that corridor. Lithuania itself must 
inevitably be swept into the German or Russian orbit. 

The policy therefore would not seem to be inimical to any serious British 
interest, indeed rather the contrary so far as I am able to judge. From a 
Polish point of view there is a great deal to be said for it, both by the criterion 
of common sense and of legitimate activities, both political and economic. 
Any line of policy for Poland must however suffer from two weaknesses which 
present circumstances render unavoidable. Firstly, an uncertain basis as 
regards what Poland is, pending the final attribution of Upper Silesia, 
Eastern Galicia, and the ultimate fixing under international sanction of the 
Eastern frontier. Secondly, the fact that it can be based on nothing else but 
an hypothesis as regards the future condition and attitude of Russia. In this 
respect the hypothesis adopted by Prince Sapieha does not seem to be more 
conspicuously improbable than any other one. But what is most greatly to 
be feared is the lack of the steadfastness and patience, which alone could 
carry such a policy to a successful issue. This fear is based on three circum- 
stances: the unstable quality of the national character, internal political 
strife, and the vagaries of a powerful military clique. 

As regards the first point there is no doubt that the greatest service which 
can be rendered to Poland is to accelerate the settlement of outstanding 
questions affecting her frontiers. 

I am forwarding copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Berlin, Kovno and Riga. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LoraInNe 


No. 643 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (Recewved November 18) 
No. 1159 [C 11439/45/18] 


BERLIN, November 12, 1920 
My Lord, 

Mr. Robbins, who is now an associate of Mr. Tilden-Smith, having been 
formerly in the consulate here, brought Herr Stinnes to see me this morning. 
Herr Stinnes was accompanied by Herr Karl Fehrmann, his former repre- 
sentative in Russia. 

The object of the interview was to inform me that Mr. Tilden-Smith had 
come to an agreement with Herr Stinnes, the latter to take a participation 
of one-third of his Baltic provinces contract, a further third being reserved 
for French participants. In the event of a French group not desiring to take 
part, participations would be offered to American, Scandinavian, or other 
participants, the desire being to make the group as broadly international as 
possible. 
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I repeated to these gentlemen what I had previously said to Mr. Tilden- 
Smith, namely, that I had no intention of going into the details of their 
contracts, but that I was, speaking generally, in favour of international co- 
operation in such matters rather than of international rivalry. .. .! 

I have, &c., 
D’ ABERNON 


1 The remainder of this despatch was chiefly concerned with Herr Stinnes’s views on the 
situation in Germany. In reply to an enquiry from Lord D’Abernon, Lord Curzon sent a 
private letter (not printed), dated November 11, in which he said that Mr. Tilden-Smith’s 
‘present proposals involve French and German participation and an extensive monopoly, 
which might be dangerous. For this reason the Foreign Office, Board of Trade and De- 
partment of Overseas Trade are very carefully considering how much, if any, support can 
continue to be accorded to him.’ 


No. 644 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 286 [N 1970/510/38] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 13, 1920 
Sir, 

It has been brought to the attention of His Majesty’s Government that 
revolutionary pamphlets calculated to cause mutiny among His Majesty’s 
Forces have been distributed at Helsingfors on the occasion of visits of His 
Majesty’s ships to that port. These pamphlets are stated to have been printed 
in Petrograd, but it is believed that some of them may have been printed in 
Helsingfors. 

You should take all steps you properly can to induce the Finnish Govern- 
ment to prevent, if possible, the printing and circulation of such propaganda. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
J. D. GreGory 


No. 645 


Colonel Strutt (Danzig) to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. ..' Telegraphic [N 2485/373]/55] 


Urgent DANZIG, November 15, 1920 


Polish mandate for defence of Danzig, letter from Carr of November roth.? 

If League of Nations grants this mandate with right of occupation of City 
by Polish troops, it is certain to be resisted by inhabitants and bloodshed will 
follow. 

General Ha(? king) concurs. 

I should far prefer to hand over Free City and inhabitants to Poland [sic]. 


' This telegram was addressed to Paris and was repeated as No. 70 to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received on November 16 at 10 a.m. : 
2 This letter has not been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 646 


Mr. Fry! (Danzig) to Earl Curzon (Received November 17, 1 p.m.) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [N 2657/373/55] 


DANZIG, November 16, 1920, 4.45 p.m. 


It is reported that Mr. Paderewski has suggested at Geneva that Poland 
should undertake the military defence of Dantzig. 

If this be true and if M. Paderewski’s suggestion should be sanctioned by 
League of Nations and Dantzig be occupied by Polish troops I would em- 
phasise instant danger of gravest disorders and bloodshed in free state. 


1 H.M. Consul at Danzig since September 1919. 


No. 647 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 19) 
No. 1343 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General/199/3} 


PARIS, November 18, 1920 


The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the chairmanship 
of Monsieur Jules Cambon and considered the following questions :— 

(1) Monsieur Cambon reported that Monsieur Paderewski was today 
signing the Polish-Danzig treaty.' It was decided: 

(a) that the date November 23rd should be fixed for the withdrawal of 
the allied troops from Danzig (see your telegram No. 1226 of November 14th) .2 

(b) that all war material falling under the terms of Article 107 of the 
treaty of Versailles should, with the exception of certain limited quantities 
to be left at the discretion of General Haking for police purposes to Danzig, 
should [sic] be handed over to Poland (this will render unnecessary the main- 
tenance of a guard at Danzig—please therefore cancel the second paragraph 
of my telegram No. 1330 of November 15th,? Poland now having signed the 
treaty). 

(c) that all miscellaneous property falling under Article 107 uncon- 
nected with the port, waterways or railways and services to be administered 
under the Polish-Danzig treaty by Poland, should in principle be allocated 
to Danzig, subject to the right of the Conference to decide otherwise in 
special cases; 

(d) that arrangements should be made as soon as possible for the distri- 
bution of property connected with the port, waterways or railways and 
services to be administered under the Polish-Danzig treaty by Poland; 

(e) that a commission to be composed of one British, one French and 
one Italian representative should be appointed by the Conference to proceed 
to Danzig and make representations for the carrying out of (c) and (d)... .3 


1 The text of the treaty is printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 113, pp. 965-73. 
2 Not printed. 3 The remainder of the telegram related to other matters. 
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No. 648 


Letter from Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Mr. Gregory (Received November 30) 
[WV 3420/272/55] 
Very private and confidential KOvNO, November 18, 1920 


My dear Gregory, 

I have been having a talk with the British representative on the League 
of Nations Commission—M.ijor Keenan. He strikes me as a straightforward, 
impartial man... .! 

I have explained my attitude to K.—non-interference with the work of 
the Commission and readiness to give at all times such assistance as I can, 
diplomatic or otherwise. I already explained this to Sir Eric Drummond 
whom I saw in London a month ago. 

If K.’s suspicions are verified, that C.? is working for political ends, it 
would seem advisable for the League, for the sake of their good name, to 
appoint a neutral Notable as president. The present task is being conducted 
in a remote nook, comparatively little known, and of no interest to the 
general public. But it is a test case for the League, and partiality would 
damage their position wo[e]fully in the eyes of the outside World. The 
political consequences may be big and easily bring about a conflagration in 
eastern Europe. 

I am not against Federation but, unfortunately, it is a counsel of perfection 
at the moment, and nothing else. The Lithuanian view appears to be that 
she fears she may have to bear the brunt of a Bolshevik attack on Poland, 
which she regards as certain next spring or earlier. It is conceivable that 
Poland may be fighting for her life again next year, and she cannot afford to 
have the rear of her northern front exposed to a hostile Lithuania. Neither 
Poles nor Lithuanians are blameless in their present attitude towards one 
another. The trouble is that neither side is straight—both are crooked. 
Intrigue and conspiracy are in the Polish blood, and the truth is not in them, 
and no wonder considering their past! The Lithuanians are a helpless little 
people and employ cunning to eke out their weakness. The Polish-Lithuanian 
problem revolves in a vicious circle. ‘The more the Poles go for the Lith., 
the more the latter look towards the arms of the Bolsheviks and Germany. 
The more the Lith. do this, the more does the Pole press them. A satisfactory 
settlement would go far towards putting an end to Bolshevik and German 
intrigues in Lithuania. 

The Lithuanians are trying to fix up an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Letts.3 The latter seem to have suspicion of a Zeligowski raid on Lettgallen 
and the occupation of Dvinsk. Z. could not accomplish this unaided, and 


1 The following three paragraphs are concerned with the League of Nations Commis- 
sion’s activities and Major Keenan’s views thereon. 

2 Col. Chardigny, President of and French representative on the League of Nations 
Commission of Control at Vilna. 

3 Cf. No. 653 below. 
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I think there is some truth in the reports that a rot has begun to set in among 
his men. I confess that I am a little apprehensive at the communication of 
Count Zamoiski* to M. Leygues about popular agitation (see my telegram 
No. 177).5 In my experience, that is often the preliminary to a Polish coup. 

The fighting has been much exaggerated so far. Little scraps have been 
going on with no casualties on both sides. It is very much the case of ‘one 
_daren’t, and the other is afraid’. The Lithuanians are conscious of their 
feeble army—it has improved a little. The Poles have been alarmed at stories 
of German regiments. There are no German regiments, but the army has 
been stiffened by 200-300 German units and a few officers on the Staff. 
I suspect, however, that there are hundreds of armed and trained men in 
East Prussia ready to come across the frontier as ‘adventurers’ to fight against 
the Poles, and my own personal opinion is that Berlin is cognisant, although 
not in active support. 

_I am sorry to be pessimistic, but I fear a ‘public expression of opinion’ will 
never settle the P.-L. trouble. I think that what is required is a decision of 
the Powers at a Conference in London, attended by Polish and Lithuanian 
delegates. As a wind-up to this lengthy screed, let me add that I think,— 
whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the Vilna dispute—that the peace 
of Eastern Europe lies in the curbing of the Polish imperialistic instinct. The 
sooner the Powers fix her eastern boundaries, the better for all parties. At 
present, Poland has antagonised all her neighbours without exception, and 
they are all suspicious of her inordinate ambitions. The root of this mischief 
lies to-day, I think, in the question of her eastern boundaries. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. C. WILTON 


P.S.—My French colleague, de Sartige[s], tells me that Comeau, the French 
Consul who remained at Vilna and is still there, is very pro-Pole, and he has 
suggested he should be transferred from the sphere of the Baltic Provinces. 
E. C. W. 
¢ Polish Minister at Paris. 5 Of November 16, not printed. 


No. 649 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Fisher’ (Geneva) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [N 2842/272/55] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, November 19, 1920, 1.30 p.m. 
Following from Sir M. Hankey. 
Begins. 
War Office have two companies from battalion of Infantry at Dantzig 
ready to proceed Vilna. They cannot move them until they know exactly 
1 Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. Balfour were British representatives at the meetings of 


the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations which were held at Geneva from 
November 14 and 15 respectively to December 18, 
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(1) who is to command; (2) where they are to go: (3) what are their duties; 
(4) for how long they are required.? 

Chief of Imperial General Staff asks me to ascertain whether League of 
Nations are concerting these arrangements. Neither Marshal Foch nor 
General Haking at Dantzig have any knowledge of arrangements or of 
alleged movement of French contingent to Vilna. A reply giving full details 
is urgently required as British battalion is due to leave Dantzig November 23rd. 

Ends. 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 1230 of November 15 to Paris, not printed, Lord Curzon 


had already asked Lord Derby to inquire from the French Government what in their 
opinion were the replies to these pertinent questions. 


No. 650 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 21, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 1042 Telegraphic [N 2874/17/55] 


WARSAW, November 20, 1920, 8.1 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday for his views about effects 
of Bolshevik successes. He disbelieves in likelihood of fresh Bolshevik attack 
on Poland or renewal of war, if only because of transport difficulties in 
Russia. He regards Petlura and Balahovitch as finished and, these cushions 
having been kicked away, he is in a certain sense rather relieved at having 
a clear situation with Bolsheivks [sic] as next door neighbours. I suspect he 
means by this that Polish Military Authorities will thus be deprived of some 
dangerous toys to play with. He expects that Armenia will go by the board 
within a fortnight and Georgiain about a month:? that Roumania, feeling 1so- 
lated, especially in view of astonishing results of Greek elections,3 will now 
be inclined to negotiate for a Bolshevik recognition of Dneistr [sic] frontier 
and will seek close relations with Poland and possibly mutual guarantees 
against a Russian attack. 

1 Of November 20, not printed. 2 See Vol. XII, Chap. IV. 

3 In the general election held on November 14 the Greek Royalist party had gained 


a sweeping victory. This led to the resignation of M. Venizelos’s Liberal Cabinet and to a 
change of Regent. See Vol. XII, Chap. ITI. 


No. 651 
Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 29) 


No. 766 [N 3379/1147/55] 


My Lord warsaw, November 24, 1920 


With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 504 of the rst instant,! 
I have the honour to transmit herewith the report! on the food situation in 


t Not printed. 
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Poland which Mr. Kimens has prepared in accordance with Your Lordship’s 
instructions. 

It would appear from this report, which was drafted on the basis of inter- 
views which Mr. Kimens had with the Polish Food Controller and other 
competent Government officials and on statistics supplied by the Food 
Ministry, that the situation is serious and calls for earnest attention and 
consideration on the part of the Allied Governments and of the United States 
of America. 

With a view to maintain order in Poland and to prevent the country from 
becoming Bolshevik it is essential that there should be no shortage of food. 
As it is, high prices and the difficulty of obtaining some commodities are 
already being made use of by the extremists for propaganda purposes and, in 
my opinion, it will be difficult and may be impossible to prevent the outbreak 
of serious disturbances in the Spring when food will not be obtainable at any 
price, unless the present resources be supplemented. 

I therefore beg leave to draw Your Lordship’s especial attention to the 
gravity of the situation and to its serious consequences of a political character 
and to recommend any action on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
either separately or preferably in conjunction with the Allied Governments 
and the United States of America, which would facilitate the import into 
Poland of the necessary quantities of food-stuffs during the first half-year of 
192!. 

I have, &c., 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 652 


Mr. Balfour (Geneva) to Earl Curzon (Received November 25, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 17 Telegraphic [N 3201/272/55] 


Very urgent GENEVA, November 25, 1920, 12.55 p.m. 

November 24th. 

Following for Sir M. Hankey from Mr. Balfour. 

War Office telegram No. 86995! to General Clive? has just reached me. 
It fills me with surprise and puts the British Delegation in a great difficulty. 

The facts as I see them are as follows:— 

After considerable delay, and on expressed desire of Prime Minister the 
War Office agreed before I left England to co-operate with French and other 
nations in policing plebiscite area in Lithuania. 

When I arrived in Geneva on November 2oth I learned: 


t Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
2 British Military Representative at the League of Nations. 
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(1) that War Office contemplated withdrawing their troops from Danzig 
on November 23rd and breaking up their military organisation: 

(2) that Danzig was by far the most convenient, if not the only, centre of 
supply for troops policing plebiscite area, who could not with advantage live 
upon country where they were stationed. Immediately telegraphed to War 
Office begging them not to break up their Danzig organisation (see my 
telegram No. 8 of November 2oth)3 and promising early information on 
general question. 

I proceeded immediately to summon Council. This met late on Sunday 
November 2ist. Its conclusions are summarised in my telegram despatched 
early on Monday November 22nd.‘ 

I conceived myself to have full authority, after my discussions with Prime 
Minister and Cabinet in London to authorise the scheme outlined therein. 
My colleagues in Council are acting on this plan of campaign, and indeed no 
other seems practicable unless we are to incur delays which are both in- 
tolerable and dangerous. I am therefore much dismayed by character and 
numbers of objections now raised by War Office. 

They regret that force is not commanded by an Englishman. But there 
must be unity of direction; the British contingent is not larger than that 
supplied by French; it consists only of 300 men out of 1,800, and, though the 
officer selected is a Frenchman, he is an official of the League of Nations, and 
head of its Military Mission in Lithuania. The War Office also point out 
that in Lithuania the winters are cold and sanitary conditions leave much 
to be desired. Both these statements are unfortunately true: but I cannot 
seriously suppose that they supply an adequate reason for refusing British 
assistance to an enterprise of international importance in which Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Belgians, Spaniards, and Swedes are prepared to join. It will 
clearly be impossible for me to remain here unless departments are prepared 
to support me. Indeed I begin to doubt whether anyone but Prime Minister 
himself really carries sufficient weight to ensure from Home Authorities that 
degree of International co-operation which may doubtless produce some 
occasional inconvenience but without which the League of Nations is an 
absurdity. 

Fisher has seen this telegram: he entirely agrees with it and feels on the 
subject as strongly as I do. 


3 Not printed. 

4 Not printed. The Council had decided inter alia that Danzig appeared to be the best 
base of supply for troops to be employed in the plebiscite area and that Col. Chardigny 
should be entrusted with command of the troops. The minutes of the meeting of the Coun- 
cil and the text of the conclusions are printed on pp. g and 50 respectively of the Procés-Verbal 
of the Eleventh Session of the Council of the League of Nations. 
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No. 653 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Dewhurst (Riga) 
No. 330 Telegraphic [N 3012]272/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 25, 1920, 10 p.m. 


(Sagpested military convention between Latvia and Lithuania). 

Your telegram No. 479 (of November 22nd).! 

This is not a matter on which I am prepared to express an opinion, 
especially in view of the action now being taken by the League of Nations. 

As regards arms, there is no objection to one or other country purchasing 
from private firms, but His Majesty’s Government can neither supply nor 
assist in the purchase. 

Repeated to Kovno No. 99. 


1 Not printed. The President of the Lithuanian Delegation in Riga had asked Mr. 
Dewhurst to inquire how H.M.G. would regard such a convention ‘with the view to 
mutual protection against aggression directed especially against Zeligowski’. 


No. 654 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Geneva) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [N 3287]272/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, id 26, 1920, 5.30 p.m. 


From Sir M. Hankey to Mr. Balfour. 

Your telegrams Nos. 17! and 19.? 

Cabinet decided this morning that everything humanly possible was to 
be done to assist Council of League in matter of British contingent for Vilna 
plebiscite. British and French Military organisations at Danzig, however, 
have already been withdrawn under instructions from Conference of Am- 
bassadors at Paris, and it does not appear possible to use it as a base of 
supply for the International Force. Further, War Office hold strongly that 
the forces required for the plebiscite can be supplied more easily from the 
Rhine than from Danzig which itself was always supplied from the Rhine. 
British contingent for the Vilna plebiscite is now on the Rhine in readiness 
to start as soon as details are arranged. Foreign Office have now received 
Note from French Government laying stress on importance of simultaneous 
arrival of different contingents. French Government consider that first step 
is for Council of League to assure itself of acceptance of sufficient numbers of 
Powers to ensure occupation in satisfactory conditions. After this they suggest 
that military delegates of Governments concerned should repair to Paris and 
concert arrangements under Marshal Foch. They propose this meeting should 

t No. 652. 


2 This telegram of November 25 to Sir M. Hankey has not been traced in the Foreign 
Office archives. 
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also settle question of command. French Government state they have 
notified these proposals to M. Bourgeois. 

French proposals are agreeable to War Office and Cabinet commend them 
to your consideration though they do not wish to fetter you in your negotia- 
tions. 


No. 655 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 492 Telegraphic [N 3357/3122/55] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1920, II p.m. 


According to a secret military report dated Warsaw November 20, Poles 
are preparing friendly reception for remnants of anti-Bolshevik forces, and 
intend maintaining them on efficient footing for future use. 

Have you any confirmation of this report? Ifso, you should point out to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs obvious dangers of such a step.! 


t The file copy of this telegram was seen by the Secretary of State for War, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who wrote at the bottom of it:— 


‘Lord Curzon 
‘And surely also the obvious dangers of not taking such a step—in view of the preparations 
wh. the Bolsheviks are making to invade Poland in the spring. W. S. C. 28 xi.’ 


No. 656 


Memorandum on the economic situation in Poland by Mr. Maxse! 
[WV 3399/23/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1920 


Yesterday the Polish mark fell 200 points on the London exchange, namely 
from 1,500—-1,700, to 1,700-1,850. This rate of exchange and its rapid decline 
are absolutely unprecedented in the history of economics. The whole of our 
policy for stabilizing conditions in Eastern Europe hangs upon the mainte- 
nance of Poland as an independent country. Whatever purely political 
arrangements may be made for her welfare, unless her economic interests are 
seriously taken in hand, her eventual collapse is only a matter of years, 
possibly even of months. 

The Polish finance ministry are issuing new paper money at a rate varying 
between three and five milliards of marks a month. The obvious result of 
this course will be to put the Polish mark on a par with the Soviet rouble, 
and produce economic conditions in Poland, not much better than the 
present economic conditions in Soviet Russia. 


1 Lieutenant-Commander H. F. B. Maxse, R.N., was temporarily employed in the 
Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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A careful study for the last eighteen months of the economic measures 
taken by the Polish Government has failed to reveal a single trace of true 
appreciation either of the laws of economics or her own needs and necessities. 
To a large extent, of course, economic reconstruction has been impeded by 
her military adventures, but this alone would not account for the present 
appalling state of affairs. Neither in her finance regulations nor in her 
customs duties nor in her attitude towards foreigners who wish to invest 
capital in her country, has she showed any appreciation of the realities of the 
situation. | 

If the situation is to be saved, something must be done and done at once. 
The only solution that seems at all possible is to get her to consent to the 
appointment of permanent British officials in her government departments 
primarily as advisers but also with provision for executive power. It will be 
difficult to secure this latter condition from the Poles in view of their very 
great racial pride, but it should not be difficult to devise some formula which 
would safeguard in appearance their national rights, while giving real 
control to their foreign advisers. It is necessary, in fact essential that these 
foreign advisers should have control, because I myself have seen what 
happens to the foreign officers or technical experts, there merely to advise. 
Interminable discussions, great politeness, suave promises that everything 
will be done, is the sum total of the result of their activities. 

While these advisers are really necessary for all the Government depart- 
ments, it is most important that they should be appointed for the finance 
ministry, and the Ministry of Trade and Industry. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that unless something is done at once the situation will pass hopelessly 
out of control. The situation is now so bad that any tinkering with export 
duties, or attempts to grant loans, or in other ways to stabilize the exchanges 
by financial jugglery cannot alleviate the situation. 

F. MAXsE 


No. 657 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received December 1, 3.50 p.m.) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [N 3574/1/55] 


KOVNO, November 30, 1920, 5.52 a.m. 


Axelrode, Bolshevik representative, has alarmed Lithuanian Government 
by positive statement that Bolsheviks are preparing to attack (? Poland) 
(? and to) (? make) also (? combined) advance on Vilna if Allied forces are 
attached to League of Nations (? Commission of) Control. 

White Russian representative, Semashko, has obtained consent of Lithu- 
anian Government to raise White Russian division of 10,000 in Lithuania 
under command of General Wasilkovski now at Helsingfors. Force to be 
made up of White Russians in Lithuanian army, prisoners of war still in 
Germany and recruits in Latvia and Lithuania. Division will co-operate 
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with Lithuanian army in the event of renewal of fighting with Zeligowski or 
hostilities with Bolsheviks. 

Project if successful would also secure White Russian votes for Lithuania in 
plebiscite area which would have important bearing on the result. 

Repeated to Warsaw, No. 126, and Berlin, No. 120. 


No. 658 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 3, 12 noon) 
No. 1070 Telegraphic [N 3687/3122/55] 


Secret WARSAW, November 30, 1920, 8.18 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 492.! 

I have no confirmation but will make what enquiries are possible. 

I have however ascertained from a reliable source that Monsieur Savin- 
kov, who returned to Warsaw a day or two ago, has just seen Prince Sapieha 
and that latter was very uncompromising about these refugees. He told 
Monsieur Savinkov that he would on no account allow them to drag Poland 
into any international complications. Polish idea, he explained, was if pos- 
sible to find some useful employment for these men without maintaining them 
as Military units: if that proved impossible an attempt might be made to 
deport some but rest must be interned. Polish Government feel certain how- 
ever that if these men are confined in an internment camp all the winter they 
will be Bolsheviks at the end of it. 

Please see my telegram No. 1056.? 

¥ No. 655. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of November 26 reported that it had been announced in 


Warsaw that the remnants of the Ukrainian armies had been disarmed by Polish troops and 
could be regarded as having ceased to exist. 


No. 659 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received December 7) 
No. 95 (NW 3872/272/55] 
Confidential KOVNO, December 1, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 188 of November 2oth,! I have the 
honour to enclose copy of the French text of the Armistice Protocol signed at 
Kovno on November 2g9th by the League of Nation Commission of Control 
and representatives of the Polish and Lithuanian Governments.? 

1 Not printed. This reported that an armistice had been arranged ‘between Lithuania 


and Zeligowski’ to take effect from midnight on November 30. 
2 Not printed. The protocol is printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 114, pp. 875-6. 
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2. In continuation of my despatch No. 92 of November 22nd,3 I have 
the honour to report that the Commission arrived at Kovno on the night of 
November 23rd. The following day I exchanged visits with the members 
of the Commission. In our conversation, Colonel Chardigny appeared 
anxious to discuss the question of Federation of Lithuania and Poland, as he 
appeared to believe it might be a successful solution of the present difficulties. 
I informed Colonel Chardigny that in my opinion the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment was in no mood to discuss Federation at the present time. They were 
more than ever suspicious of Polish policy after the adventure of General 
Zeligowski and appeared to be very sensitive at the supercilious manner in 
which the Poles regarded them, as they desired to be treated as equals and 
not as inferiors. Colonel Chardigny stated that he had also been struck by 
the attitude of superiority adopted by the Poles towards the Lithuanians, 
and he thought that, if the former would recognise the de jure independence 
of Lithuania, it would go a long way towards bridging over the misunder- 
standings between the two parties. I agreed with Colonel Chardigny that a 
beau geste of this description on the part of Poland would remove Lithuanian 
suspicions in great measure, but, at the same time, I could not conceal my 
doubts that it would be made. Nevertheless, Colonel Chardigny seemed 
confident he could win over Prince Sapieha to his point of view. There is 
no doubt that, if Colonel Chardigny is successful in persuading the Warsaw 
Government to take a step of this nature, he will have gone a long way to- 
wards the establishment of harmonious relations between the two Govern- 
ments. Sir Percy Loraine, on page 4 of his despatch No. 723, Confidential, 
of November 11th,* states the view of the Polish Government with regard 
to the status of Lithuania vs-d-vis Poland, and this view appears to me fatal 
to the hope that Poland would give de jure recognition to Lithuania, a recog- 
nition which she is in all probability prepared to accord to the neighbouring 
State of Latvia. 

3. Immediately on arrival, the Commission commenced negotiations for 
the conclusion of an armistice but, as no reply had been received from 
Warsaw to their request for a guarantee that General Zeligowski would 
observe the conditions proposed, they went to Vilna and returned two days 
later in possession of the required guarantee. Negotiations were resumed, 
but proved abortive. The Commission did not desire to communicate the 
terms of the guarantee to the Lithuanians, and the latter not only demanded 
its insertion in the Protocol, but urged that Zeligowski’s troops should be 
described therein as ‘Polish’. The points at issue did not appear to me to 
involve any question of principle and, in order to avoid an unfortunate 
impasse at the beginning of the Commission’s work, I ventured to suggest to 
Major Keenan, the British representative on the Commission, that the 
guarantee should be communicated to the Lithuanian representatives. At 
the same time, I conveyed a private message to the other side that it would 
be impolitic to contend that Zeligowski’s troops should be described as 
‘Polish’, in view of the disavowal of his action by the Polish Government. 

3 Not printed. 4 No. 642. 
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The Protocol was then drafted in its present form and signed by the three 
parties concerned. 

4. I have kept in touch as far as possible with the proceedings, but have 
studiously avoided all appearance of interference. I trust Your Lordship will 
not regard as improper the action which I ventured to take in the general 
interest. 

5. The incident reported above has unfortunately revealed the suspicions 
which the Lithuanian Government entertains towards the Commission of the 
League of Nations. The former is convinced that the French are unreservedly 
on the Polish side, and the presence of a French Consul at Vilna, who has 
been—I have it on the authority of my French colleague—markedly pro- 
Zeligowski, does not help to lessen this conviction. The helplessness of the 
Commission in face of the Zeligowski raid on October gth last, and the 
fact that the President is a French military officer have created an uneasy 
feeling at Kovno that the League of Nations will not be able to solve the 
present question in a satisfactory manner. 

6. It must be admitted that the Lithuanian Foreign Office has made an 
unfortunate selection in the choice of the Lithuanian representative, Mr. 
Jonynas, who speaks French, and was a schoolmaster. He carries little or no 
weight with his own Government, and has impressed the Commission un- 
favourably. The Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversation with me this 
morning lamented the fact that he could not at present lay his hands upon a 
more fitting representative as his choice of French-speaking Lithuanians was 
very restricted. 

Copies to Berlin and Warsaw. 


I have, &c., 
E. C. WILTON 
No. 660 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine to Mr. Gregory (Received December 6) 
| [WV 3833/236/55] 
Private and most confidential WARSAW, December 1, 1920 


My dear Gregory, 

In an interview about a week ago Prince Sapieha talked again with great 
emphasis about the compelling necessity of putting Poland’s economic and 
financial situation to rights. He gave me a further long account of the Bill 
for the encouragement of foreign capital, in regard to which I have reported 
fully by despatch:' then he came out with a most unexpected statement— 
that he at all events was contemplating the concession outright to foreign 
capital, for a period of say 30 years, of the entire Polish railway system. 

He said that after examining the situation all round, he had reached the 


2 Warsaw despatch No. 770 of November 25, not printed. 
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fixed conclusion that a measure of this sort was the only really radical and 
effective one for setting Poland on her economic legs. Numerous proposals 
had been brought forward for the grant of huge timber and mining con- 
cessions, but proper transport was the indispensable condition of their satis- 
factory and renumerative exploitation. Lack of assured transport facilities 
was the flaw in every scheme of that sort which had been examined. Means 
of communication were the kernel of the whole problem: once they were put 
on a sound basis, capable of the necessary expansion, it would become 
possible to exploit Poland’s natural wealth, but not before. Poland had an 
important disposable asset in her railway system: before the war it was valued 
at about five milliards of francs: she ought therefore to be able to raise a 
considerable sum of ready money on it in foreign currency which might 
well stabilize the whole financial situation: by handing over the railway 
system to foreign management of a wholesome kind she would get a far 
better train service than she could expect from her own railway administra- 
tion: he was well aware that a most fearful howl would go up all over the 
country and that the Government would be accused of selling the place to 
the foreigner, but he believed so firmly that it was the right thing to do that 
he was prepared to face that. 

On the other hand the Polish Government would have to lay down certain 
conditions for the concessionnaires, such as a fixed programme for the mainte- 
nance and development of rolling stock and probably also for new construc- 
tion, etc., in order to safeguard Polish interests, but the exploiting company 
would have the fullest support of the Government and he believed that 
the thing would work out smoothly because the company and the Govern- 
ment would have such a binding common interest in making it a success. 
Indirectly too it might have a very beneficial effect in the direction of steady- 
ing the labour situation in Poland. 

I told Sapieha that I entirely agreed with the premisses on which he based 
his conclusions and that, from all I had heard and read, distribution far more 
than production was the root-evil standing in the way of economic recovery 
all the world over. I asked him whether he had anyone particular in mind. 
Was he thinking of the Americans? He said yes, he had thought of them, 
but personally he would prefer the English: he had always admired im- 
mensely the way in which the English railways were run and he believed that 
an English administration in Poland would be the most efficient and, he 
hinted, the most disinterested. I said that of course I was not going to dissent 
from this view, and that my own faith in the efficiency of American railway 
administration had been rather shattered by the complete breakdown of 
their system in France during the war. I could not tell whether there was, or 
could be formed in England any group sufficiently interested or willing to 
take on a business of such magnitude, and in any case the matter would 
require the most careful study. Ifa deal was to be done with a single country 
could it be put through with sufficient rapidity and discretion to avoid an 
explosion of international jealousies and demands for participation? An 
international consortium would of course remove some of these difficulties, but 
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it would have two very serious disadvantages: firstly delay, for negotiations 
would be proportionately protracted: secondly the loss of unity of direction, 
which was an immense factor of efficiency. Sapieha evidently appreciated 
these considerations but I do not think was keen on a consortium, unless 
other ways failed. 

I then inquired whether I could help him in any way: would he like me 
to try to get some competent person out from England to go thoroughly into 
the suggestion from a business point of view? and I threw out the suggestion 
which occurred to me at the moment, that one way to avoid drawing undue 
attention to such a visit would be for anyone chosen for the purpose to be sent 
out here with military rank as an additional member of the British section 
of the Railway Mission. 

Sapieha’s face at once brightened; he said he would be most grateful if I 
could manage this, and thought my suggestion for camouflaging the mission- 
ary was a good one. But he said ‘it must be on the absolute condition that 
it rests entirely between you and me, for if my colleagues in the Government 
got to hear about it they would be perfectly furious.’ I of course accepted 
this condition, and have bound Carton de Wiart, Kimens and Colonel 
Graham? whom I was obliged to consult and inform, to observe it. So please 
maintain the same absolute discretion your end. This is the reason why I 
am not reporting the matter in an official despatch. 

I had not time to think the matter over and discuss it fully with Kimens 
and Graham before last Friday’s? bag and therefore have not written earlier. 
I inclose their observations.4 What emerged from our discussion was that, 
supposing any group would look into the matter, it was a feasible under- 
taking: but that the real crux of it is the labour and employment question. 
Hitherto such a thing as sacking a railway employee for slackness and in- 
efficiency is unknown, with the result that the system is absurdly overstaffed 
and wants drastic weeding out. Labour opinion against any change in this 
respect would be very fierce, but unless the change is made the railways 
cannot be run satisfactorily or economically. The question therefore is, what 
guarantees will the Government give to let the exploiters have a free hand in 
such matters and is it strong enough to protect them from strike, boycott or 
sabotage? 

We were also agreed that the best step, in order to keep the whole matter 
as quiet as possible, might be to submit it in the first instance personally to 
Sir Eric Geddes,’ for we imagine there is no one more competent or better 
in touch with people likely to entertain the idea. In that case he might be 
able to indicate the most suitable person to send out to study the thing. All 
the technical part of it can be dealt with and explained by Colonel Graham, 
who possesses the requisite knowledge and experience. The man to be sent 
therefore would have to be one well qualified to deal with a large scale busi- 
ness of this sort especially in its broadest financial and economic aspects. 

I have spoken to Sapieha again about this and he says that he is willing 

2 Head of the Allied Railway Mission to Poland. 3 November 26, 1920. 

4 Not printed. $ British Minister of Transport. 
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to give every guarantee possible as regards the labour difficulty. Indeed he 
sees a chance, through this enterprise, of getting the general labour situation 
on a healthier basis. He foresees that the proposal of itself will provoke great 
opposition from the Socialist ranks and he would just as soon accept battle 
on the labour question simultaneously. Moreover he believes that the new 
Minister of Finance, Steczkowski, will be all in favour of it and a far more 
satisfactory ally than Grabski:* according to him Steczkowski is a man of 
determined character and fixed purpose, who does what he says, whereas 
Grabski is always wobbling about from one line of conduct to another and 
gives piecrust promises. This agrees with Kimens’ information about Stecz- 
kowski and the change is therefore of good augury. 

I do not want to say very much outside the immediate scope of this pro- 
posal, which is already one of sufficient magnitude: but I may invite your 
reflection on two wider points :— 

(1) the concessionnaire, to use the depreciated marks which he will garner 
here, at all events to begin with, must convert them into some locally pur- 
chaseable and exportable commodity in order to get good money back again. 
Timber and oil suggest themselves. That would mean an extra concurrent 
concession of sorts, and I do not think the Polish Government would boggle 
at that. 

(2) whoever controls the Polish railway system and develops it is in a 
magnificent strategical position for any business in the way of railway re- 
construction in Russia—which must come some day—and will have a very 
long start of any competitor. 

Yours ever, 
Percy LORAINE 


I inclose 2 spare copies of this letter and its inclosure, which may be of use 
to you. P. L. 
6 M. Grgabski had resigned as Polish Minister of Finance on November 20, 1920. 


No. 661 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 5, 10.10 p.m.) 
No. 1092 Telegraphic [N 3764/17/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, December 4, 1920, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 108o0.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me privately that Soviet Government 
are pressing very hard for transit facilities and that Polish Government is 
willing to negotiate about these in anticipation of conclusion of final Peace 
Treaty at Riga. 

Polish Government sees no objection in principle to granting facilities for 


t Of December 2, not printed. The Soviet-Polish peace negotiations had been resumed 
on November 19. 
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ordinary merchandise but will reserve their rights to prevent transit of arms, 
war material etc. 

Prince Sapicha points out that this will involve concurrent negotiations 
with Germany as German transit question is inscparable from Russian one: 
he hopes in return for granting facilities to Germany to get considerable con- 
cessions including supply of locomotives and rolling stock most urgently 
needed here. 

At the same time he wishes to consult interests of Allies before concluding 
any agreement (see my despatch No. 6702) and has asked me to ascertain 
views of His Majesty’s Government. It would therefore seem desirable that 
His Majesty’s Government should formulate with as little delay as possible 
any desiderata on which they wish to insist from point of view of British 
interests, and I should be glad if these could be communicated to me. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 29. 

2 No. 603. 


No. 662 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Wilton (Kovno) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [N 3754/1/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1920, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 189! (raising White Russian forces in Lithuania). 

The consent given by the Lithuanian Government to Semashko to raise 
a White Russian Division appears to be in direct violation of Article 4 of the 
Lithuanian-Bolshevik Treaty. 

You should point out to the Lithuanian Government the risk that it runs 
in breaking that Treaty and endeavour to persuade it to cancel the decision. 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 501 and Berlin No. 368. 


t No. 657. 


No. 663 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 7, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 1097 Telegraphic [N 3861/17/55] 


WARSAW, December 6, 1920, 7 p.m. 


Reply has been received from MM. Chicherin and Rakowski! to Prince 
Sapieha’s note, substance of which was communicated to Your Lordship in 
my telegram No. 1057.2 It is to the following effect :— 


¥ President of the Council of People’s Commissars and Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, respectively. 

2 Of November 26, not printed. Cf. D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. iii, No. 197. Prince Sapieha’s 
note had complained of the conduct of the Soviet peace delegation and said that its tactics 
led to doubts of the sincerity of the Soviet Government’s desire to end the war. 
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Protests against attempts at short-circuiting peace delegations at Riga by 
initiating direct negotiations between Governments by wireless; 

Recapitulates protests already made by Soviet delegation; 

Complains that Petlura and Balahovitch have been able to make their 
military preparations under cover of Polish troops; 

Launches new and somewhat singular accusation that demobilisation of 
seven Polish classes has actually facilitated operations of anti-Bolshevik 
leaders above-mentioned. 

Concludes that Polish Government has violated its undertakings and makes 
the now customary claim on behalf of Soviet Government to a monopoly of 
righteousness as regards scrupulous observance of treaties, agreements, &c.; 
extends warm welcome to Polish proposal to speed up Riga negotiations and 
suggests instructing two delegatiens to draw up a time schedule; wanders off 
into further complaints about lateness of assembly of Polish peace delegation 
and inadequate scope of Polish delegates as obstacles to swift progress which 
it is hoped may be removed. 

States that Russia and Ukraine can only give military guarantees if they 
receive like guarantees ‘from all the hostile Governments,’ for which purpose 
negotiations with those Governments will be necessary: 

Shares Polish desire for peace and is convinced that on this basis a solid 
and durable peace will be secured at Riga. 

Tone of note is somewhat blustering. 

Repeated to Riga, No. 108. 


No. 664 


Memorandum by Mr. Maxse and Mr. Leeper' on the economic situation in 


Poland 
[NM 4138/236/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1920 


1. It was generally recognised in Paris in 1919 that the stability of Poland 
was essential to the stability of Europe. In the summer of 1920 at the height 
of the Bolshevik invasion the correctness of this judgment was accepted by 
all the Governments of Europe. The tremor of excitement that passed through 
Europe at that time showed plainly enough that, though the battles being 
fought outside Warsaw had Poland as their stage, the populations of other 
countries felt themselves not mere spectators but real actors in the drama. 

2. Nearly five months have passed since the Poles saved themselves from 
a military invasion. They are now at the opening of the winter faced with 
another danger, less sensational, because slower in its progress, but none the 
less deadly in its ultimate result. 

3. Official reports from Warsaw state that the Poles will begin to starve by 


™ Member of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
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the end of next February; from private reports one hears that it is common 
talk in Warsaw that food will be unobtainable towards the end of the winter. 
Fears of starvation are accompanied by fears of a fresh Bolshevik offensive 
in the Spring and there is a general fecling that, unless help of some kind 1s 
forthcoming during the next few months, the issue of another struggle with 
the Bolsheviks will be more than doubtful. 

4. Poland’s neighbours, such as the Baltic States, Rumania and Czecho- 
Slovakia, are fully alive to the danger to themselves of Poland’s collapse. So 
long as Poland was engaged in war with the Bolsheviks, her neighbours 
preferred a policy of strict neutrality, though they all recognised that their 
own fate was bound up with the fate of Poland. Russia has always stood 
more or less outside European life, and the collapse of Russia has perhaps 
been regarded with more detachment by other countries than would have 
been the case if it had been followed by the collapse of a country more closely 
connected with Central Europe. In the present atmosphere of Europe at 
any rate, when nations are only induced with difficulty to follow the advice 
given by the German Government to its people in 1919 ‘Arbeiten, nicht 
verzweifeln,’ any extention [sic] of the catastrophe that has overtaken Russia 
would have an immense moral effect on other countries. Unless Poland can 
be saved from despair and given a stimulus from outside to enable her to 
work, other efforts which are being made elsewhere, as in Austria, may be 
unavailing. 

5. There are present many signs that Poland is ceasing to be guided in her 
policy by mere romantic dreams of her past greatness. Prince Sapieha has 
shown himself alive to the necessity of keeping in touch with the broad 
currents of European life and has his eyes fixed far more closely on London 
than on the eastern frontiers of Poland. With a little stimulus from outside 
his point of view can perhaps be made to prevail in Poland in economic as 
well as political matters. The new Minister of Finance, Monsieur Stecz- 
kowski, an able and experienced banker from Galicia, and the new Minister 
of Commerce, Monsieur Przanowski, are adherents of Prince Sapieha’s 
policy. The former has begun well by promising to facilitate the entry of 
foreign capital and to abolish as far as possible all hampering restrictions on 
exports, and, while encouraging the import of all raw materials and neces- 
saries, to prevent the import of luxuries. In this task he will meet with all the 
disheartening difficulties which beset the path of any reformer in Poland. 
But with new men in office in Poland and with new ideas in the air it may 
well be considered a good moment for encouraging the Polish Government 
to abandon their former policy of military adventure and to devote them- 
selves to framing an economic policy which will save them from their imme- 
diate dangers and arouse confidence in Poland both among the neighbouring 
States and in Western Europe. 

6. The problem then is how to save Poland. Political advice cannot 
achieve much; even if it is honestly accepted and acted upon it cannot restore 
the economic vitality of the country—and unless that economic vitality is 
restored Poland must inevitably collapse. Poland is a new state suddenly 
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called upon to take her share in the common life of Europe without ex- 
perience and without knowledge of the factors upon which the very existence 
of a modern state depends. When Poland was last an independent state the 
economic factors played a quite insignificant réle in political statecraft. 
To-day trade and finance are the warp and woof of history in the making. 

7. What are the facts about the situation to-day? Poland is desperately 
short of food, our Legation reports that existing and visible stocks may last 
till the end of February, other observers report an even earlier date. Poland 
is short of coal, short of raw materials for her industry, short of rolling stock 
and transport, short in fact of every essential ingredient for restoring her 
economic life. The Polish exchange is quoted officially at just under 2,000 
marks to the pound, unofficially over 2,000 marks are frequently offered for 
sterling. This condition alone renders it impossible for her to save herself 
by purchases abroad. And moreover she does not possess the administrative 
experience or the technical knowledge even to minimise the hardships and 
dangers of the existing situation. 

8. The dangers of famine and unemployment on a widespread scale are 
obvious. They are the fertilisers of Bolshevism. Shrewd observers who have 
never hitherto expressed any fear of Bolshevism in Poland are now beginning 
to strike a different note. It is, however, possible that Poland might struggle 
through the winter and spring somehow, but the risk to the whole European 
settlement is too great. For the sake not only of Poland, but of Europe, and 
ourselves the economic situation in Poland must be taken in hand. 

g. The easiest course from some points of view would be to reorganise the 
existing ‘relief’ arrangements for Poland, and possibly to grant certain special 
credits. But such measures are only palliative and do not really touch the 
root of the matter. Poland has already been the recipient of a great deal of 
relief, but necessary as it was in the early days of the State, spoon-feeding 
cannot bring Poland to her full stature, and put her in a position to play the 
part assigned to her in the settlement of Eastern Europe. A larger, a more 
comprehensive scheme is required. 

10. It is obvious that the elaboration of such a scheme must be done on 
the spot with full knowledge of local conditions and requirements. But it 
is possible to sketch briefly the broad outlines of what is required. In the 
first place Poland wants wheat; the nearest available wheat is in the Ukraine, 
where large stocks were reported to have been discovered during the Polish 
advance. No paper money of any denomination will produce this wheat— 
only manufactured articles such as boots, clothing and agricultural machi- 
nery. These particular trades in this country are suffering from over produc- 
tion leading to unemployment; if then an arrangement can be made for 
guaranteeing to these trades the cost of their output, their stocks could be 
sent to Poland both for Poland’s own use and for exchange against Ukrainian 
wheat. Further arrangements could be made on similar lines to supply 
Poland with rolling stock, industrial machinery and coal. In return for these 
advances of goods the Polish Government could pledge to His Majesty’s 
Government forests and other concessions, and even monopolies such as sugar 
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or tobacco. But even this may be of no avail if British control is not exercised 
in Poland both in respect to the actual organisation for dealing with the 
materials and in respect to the economic policy. This would probably 
involve (1) the establishment of a small British staff in Warsaw with local 
officers in four or five of the principal towns, and (2) the establishment of 
British experts in the Polish Government offices, paid for by the Polish 
Government. There is reason to believe that even now these latter conditions 
would not be altogether unacceptable to the Polish Government, and ac- 
companied by such sincere evidence of our interest and goodwill no in- 
superable difficulty need be anticipated. 

11. The advantages of such a scheme are many; notably it is primarily 
based on a barter and not money basis—our imports would in the long run 
be paid for by Polish exports. It would provide an almost inexhaustible 
market for British goods, thus helping to solve our own unemployment 
troubles. Again under proper supervision it is possible that the enormous 
latent wealth of Poland might be gradually made available. Moreover the 
initial expenditure that such a scheme would entail would, unlike ‘relief 
credits’, be employed in the creation of reproductive wealth, and such 
expenditure is the very essence of sound economics. 

12. Obviously there will be many difficulties in the way of carrying 
through such a scheme, but they are not insuperable, and time presses. The 
first practical step is to send out a small authoritative mission to report on 
the local conditions and requirements and to submit the essential features of 
a comprehensive plan for dealing with Poland’s economic necessities. The 
time is dangerously short but if the Mission could leave immediately it need 
not take more than three weeks to get the main outlines settled, and the 
scheme itself could be begun very soon after. The very fact of the existence 
of this mission and the commencement of a practical scheme would do much 
to help the Poles to bear with their present hardships, to put new confidence 
into them and into British merchants trading there, and to counter the 
malign influences of Bolshevik propaganda.? 

R. A. LEEPER 
H. Firz. B. Maxse 


2 In a minute Sir E. Crowe said that, although he did not wish to minimize the dangers 
of the present situation in Poland, he frankly did not think that the remedy here proposed 
was practically possible. Lord Curzon agreed in the following terms: ‘I feel sure that it 1s 
useless at the present stage to submit such a scheme—ably as it has been worked out—to 
the Cabinet. It would break down on the question of credits at once, on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is adamant. Further the Poles have completely alienated the sympathies of the Cabinet 
by their levity incompetence and folly. If you are to run a state as completely as it 1s here 
proposed the patient must have confidence in the doctor, be loyal helpful and obedient. 
Poland has none of these qualities and the attempt to resuscitate her would be a European 
parallel to the experience we are now going through in Persia. [See Vol. XIII.] 

“Neither—did we undertake the task—am | at all confident that we have the men to carry 
it through. 

*I am struck by the progressive drains on our own material. 


°C 7/12.’ 
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No. 665 


Mr. Balfour (Geneva) to Earl Curzon (Received December 7, 11 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [N 3904/272/55] 


GENEVA, December 7, 1920, 4.40 p.m. 

Following for Sir M. Hankey. 

1) Yesterday I had an interview with a second Lithuanian Delegate, and 
afterwards took part in examination by Council of Volde Mar [stc] the first 
Lithuanian Delegate. After having heard all that they had to say, I cannot 
doubt (1) that Lithuanians have reversed their policy, and are anxious to 
get out of a Plebiscite; and (2) that this policy is being pursued with cogni- 
zance, and probably in co-operation with, Soviet Russia. 

2) The motive of this change is, I suspect, that Lithuania hopes to get 
more out of Soviets than out of Plebiscite. 

3) This new state of things is evidently very embarrassing. So far the 
Council have decided to make no change as regards (? a) Civil Commission, 
but to pause in (? arrangements for) sending military contingents. They are 
asking for further information from our Military Commission. 

4) The Lithuanians openly say that in all probability there will be a 
Soviet attack on Poland in very near future. Whether this will take the form 
of (? avowed) and regular hostilities is perhaps doubtful; for Lithuanian 
representative has dropped hints suggesting that policy pursued by Poles in 
case of Zeligowski will be (? follow)ed by Russians, who will invade territory 
in dispute with large forces whose General (? they will) disavow. 

No doubt this form of retaliation has been thoroughly deserved by Poles, 
but this is no consolation to us.! 


! Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I never cared for the plebiscite. But I care even less for the 
Lithuanians. C. 8/12.’ 


No. 666 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 8, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 1099 Telegraphic [N 3926/413/38) 


WARSAW, December 7, 1920, 8 p.m. 
My telegram No. 106g.! 
British Military Mission informs me that Balahovitch himself and re- 
mainder of his forces with the exception of about a thousand men have now 
crossed into Poland and have been disarmed. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of November 29 reported that while General Balahovitch 
and part of his forces were reported north of Homel, others had crossed into Poland and 
were being disarmed. For a General Staff appreciation of the military situation at this time 
in E. Europe see Vol. XIII, Chap. I. 
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No. 667 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 1103 Telegraphic [N 3998'3998/55 | 


WARSAW, December 8, 1920, 8.24 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. ! 

Polish Government contemplate approaching His Majesty’s Government 
with a view to negotiation of a commercial treaty. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs wishes to discuss preliminary aspects of the matter with me in a few 
days. 

I should be glad to know whether a proposal to this effect would be wel- 
comed by His Majesty’s Government and should be encouraged.? 


! Not printed. This telegram of December 8 referred to Franco-Polish negotiations for 
a commercial treaty. 

2 In his telegram No. 9 of January 11, 1921, Lord Curzon replied that H.M. Government 
would welcome such an agreement. In Foreign Office despatch No. 39 of January 12 Sir 
P. Loraine was informed that enquiries were being made of the Polish Legation in London 
as to what had happened to the draft of a most-favoured-nation economic agreement which 
had been sent to them in September 1919. 


No. 668 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9, 10.45 p.m.) 
No. 1104 Telegraphic [N 4022/4007/55] 


WARSAW, December 8, 1920, 8.24 p.m. 


My telegram No. 1092 of December 4th.' 

Time for formulating destderata of His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
transit trade between Germany and Russia across Poland is limited if anti- 
cipations of Polish Government can be realised. Latter is anxious to begin 
three cornered negotiations on this subject between Poland, Germany and 
Soviet Russia, perhaps at Danzig by Christmas. 

It is also desirous of concluding rapidly the double set of negotiations with 
Germany, economic at Berlin and political at Paris, and sees a fair prospect 
of doing so before end of the year. 

In return for transit facilities Poland hopes to secure from Germany 
rolling stock and from Russia early release of Polish prisoners. 

French Government has likewise been requested to state its destderata. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 33. 


t No. 661. 
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No. 669 
Note from the Foreign Office to Count Tyszkiewicz 
[W 3904/272/55] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1920 

I am directed by Ear] Curzon of Kedleston to inform you that His Majesty’s 
Government have had under their consideration the two telegrams of the 
4th and 6th instant from Kovno! which you communicated on the 7th 
instant, the second of which has caused them considerable surprise. 

2. You will remember that the Lithuanian Government agreed to the 
proposal of the League of Nations that a plebiscite should be held regarding 
Vilna under international guarantees with the assistance of military detach- 
ments from various States including some which were neutral in the late war. 

3. His Majesty’s Government feel strongly that having entered into such 
an engagement in the sight of the public opinion of the whole world, the 
Lithuanian Government is acting most unwarrantably in even suggesting 
that the engagement should be repudiated. The League has intervened to 
protect the interests of Lithuania as far as it is possible to do so, and if the 
Lithuanian Government shows so little appreciation of the action under- 
taken and proposed on its behalf, and allows itself to be intimidated by 
threats from the Soviet Government, it must not expect any further assis- 
tance, should its national existence be imperilled from any quarter. 

4. It is, of course, open to the Lithuanian Delegate at Geneva to bring 
such proposals as he may wish before the Council of the League, but His 
Majesty’s Government feel that any precipitate action on his part cannot 
but alienate the sympathy with which the Lithuanian case has hitherto 


been met. Pane Re 
b] *9 


J. D. GreEGoRY 


' Not printed. The first stated that Soviet forces were preparing a fresh attack on Poland. 
The second expressed doubt whether the League of Nations had sufficient power to settle 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute and expressed Lithuania’s desire to withdraw her case. 


No. 670 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13, 1 p.m.) 
No. 193 Telegraphic [N 4177/272/55] 
Very urgent. Confidential KOVNO, December 12, 1920, 9.45 a.m. 


Your Lordship’s telegram No. 105.' | Mr. Balfour’s telegram No. 55 of 
December 7th.? 

1. Lithuanian point of view is that prolonged Polish occupation of Vilna 

* Of December 10, not printed. This telegram, which was also sent to Warsaw as No. 509. 


requested Sir P. Loraine and Mr. Wilton to comment urgently upon No. 665 and informed 
them of the gist of No. 669. 2 No. 665. 
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and Plebiscite Zone has militated against chances of success unless given time 
for propaganda (see my despatch No. 84} first paragraph). 

I am opposed to and [sic] believe that chief material delay is earnest desire 
to await events on Russo-Polish front this winter and spring. Government is 
convinced that Bolsheviks are preparing to attack Poland. 

2. I do not think that Lithuanian Government is purposely pursuing a 
deliberate policy with Bolsheviks but former is helpless and much afraid of 
latter. Narusebitch [sic] one of representatives at Geneva (see my despatch 
(? 89)4) holds views that Bolsheviks would be less antagonistic than Poland 
towards Lithuania. Members of Lithuanian Government have repeatedly 
declared to me their opposition to Plebiscite. They say that representative 
at Brussels . . .5 plebiscite of June 18th® was assured by League of Nations 
that Lithuanian Government had declared itself not averse to plebiscite. 
Government has no knowledge of such declaration. 

I saw Acting President and Minister for Foreign Affairs separately yester- 
day evening. Both complained of bias on the part of League Commissioner. 
Former said that if representations and protests failed at Geneva, there 
would be nothing for it but to accept plebiscite as laid down by League but 
he feared worst consequences for Lithuania in that event. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said plebiscite unacceptable unless carried 
out along lines submitted by representatives at Geneva. They were asking 
for extended zone of plebiscite, restoration of status quo at Vilna before 
Zeligowski raid, de jure recognition, and delay for propaganda. 

Bolshevik representative on December gth verbally communicated message 
that occupation of Vilna area by allied forces would be violation of treaty and 
construed as act of hostility, a note from Chicherin to above effect was on 
its way.’ 

Popular feeling strongly against plebiscite in present conditions. Failure 
to obtain an amelioration of these terms . . .2 cause downfall of present Govern- 
ment. 

I suggest appointment of some prominent neutral as President of Com- 
mission with neutral troops would have re-assuring effect on Lithuanian 
mind. Public opinion holds that French are unreservedly on the side of Poles 
and appointment of French Officer as President has undoubtedly prejudiced 
Commission. 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 131. 


3 No. 639. 

4 Of November 19, not printed. 

5 The text was here uncertain. According to the copy received in Warsaw, the text here 
read ‘did not oppose’. 

© The text here appears to be corrupt. 

7 This note, received by the Lithuanian Government on December 13, was summarised in 
Kovno telegram No. 194 of December 14, not printed. 

8 As received, the text was here uncertain. According to the copy received in Warsaw it 
should have read ‘would, I think’. 
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No. 671 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 1110 Telegraphic [N 4178/272/55] 


Urgent and confidential WARSAW, December 12, 1920, 4.50 p.m. 


Mr. Balfour’s telegram No. 55! and your telegram No. 509.? 

Conclusions drawn by Mr. Balfour from interrogation of Lithuanian 
delegates seem to confirm interpretation which I placed on Axelrode’s threat 
in conversation with Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs; please see my tel. 
No. 1077 of December 2nd.3 It should be remembered after all that Soviet 
troops cannot enter disputed area except by crossing Lettish territory or by 
violating frontier with Poland fixed at Riga in preliminary peace unless of 
course Eastern limit of plebiscite area were made to coincide with Riga 
frontier between Poland and so-called White Russian Soviet Republic, that 
is to say extended North and East [of] Territory occupied by Zeligowski. 

If Lithuanians do desire to avoid plebiscite it seems fair conclusion that they 
fear its resulting in a pro-Polish majority. Lithuanian idea of a negotiation 
is to agree to its initiation after main points have been conceded in their 
favour. I do not pretend that this is a unique conception but it has been 
especially marked with Lithuanians. | 

Lithuanian delegates referred to in Kovno telegram No. 182¢ have arrived 
here and discussion is to begin on December 13th under auspices of League of 
Nations Control Commission. Their attitude is certain to be uncompromis- 
ing at the start and violent recriminations will be bandied on both sides to 
which too much attention need not be paid. I have discussed the whole 
matter before receipt of telegrams under reference with Colonel Chardigny 
and Major Keenan separately ‘and we are agreed that most important thing, 
if once Poles and Lithuanians can be brought together to discuss, is not to 
allow them to separate and to keep Plebiscite, which Poles regard as a work 
of supererogation and Lithuanians evidently fear, hanging over their heads 
as inevitable unless they are able to reach an agreement by mutual consent. 
It might thus be possible to reduce the gulf which separates their respective 
pretensions to a point where peremptory intervention by League or Allies 
at League’s request would bridge over intervening space. 

Thus the threat of plebiscite might be used to push forward the policy of 
reconciliation and union on a federal basis which, as pointed out in Your 
Lordship’s tel. and... Mr. Balfour’s No. 183,5 offers the only durable 
solution of fundamental differences between Poland and Lithuania. 

For my part I have lost no opportunity of pointing out to Poles what an 

t No. 665. 2 Not printed. See No. 670, n. 1. 

3 Not printed. Sir P. Loraine suggested that the threat (see No. 657) was ultimately 
probably made in collusion with the Germans with a view to prevent the Lithuanian 
corridor between Germany and Russia from being closed by any sort of understanding 
between Lithuania and Poland under Allied auspices. 4 Of November 23, not printed. 


5 This passage was later amended to read: ‘in Your Lordship’s tel. to Brussels for Mr. 
Balfour No. 183’, i.e. No. 617. 
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appalling blunder Zeligowski’s coup was and how it has vitiated Polish case 
and I have also sought to disseminate idea that whoever places obstacles in 
the way of a Polish-Lithuanian rapprochement is simply playing into the hands 
of both Germans and Bolsheviks. 

If Professor Voldemar returns from Geneva and reports to his Government 
that League of Nations is determined to have a Plebiscite unless Lithuania 
can compose her own differences with Poland, that would probably produce 
the best effect but to secure that result it would be unwise, if my estimate of 
Lithuanian character be correct, to allow him to exploit® any other alterna- 
tives. Nothing could be more salutary in this order of ideas than Your 
Lordship’s communication to Lithuanian Chargé d’Affaires (your telegram 
No. 509).” 

My general impression is that Lithuanian animosity against and suspicion 
of Poles—which I admit Poles have done nothing themselves to allay—have 
been so worked up by German Bolshevik influence that importance of ap- 
peasing them far transcends the mere settlement of immediate dispute 
between the two Governments, who need to be convinced that Allies are 
quite determined to bring about a rapprochement and a state of decent 
neighbourliness if not a federation between the two peoples. 

Please see also my despatch No. 723.8 

One more aspect of the case deserves Your Lordship’s consideration namely 
the situation which would arise if Lithuanians backed out of Plebiscite and 
especially if they did so on the ground of their Treaty with Moscow. This 
would give Poles a pretext for resuming their complete liberty of action 
which it would be difficult to controvert. They could argue that their treaty 
with Bolsheviks supersedes Lithuanian one inasmuch as Soviets at Riga 
renounced everything west of frontier then laid down and disinterested them- 
selves in settlement between Poland and Lithuania (see article 1 of Riga 
treaty last three paragraphs). 

The position would thus revert practically to what it was in June last and 
League’s intervention would have failed. To minimize the risk of these un- 
desirable eventualitics wise course seems to be to hold Lithuanians well in 
leash and to bring strong pressure on Poles to adopt a conciliatory attitude. 

Repeated to Kovno No. 105. 


6 This word was later amended to read ‘explore’. 


7 See n. 2 above. 8 No. 642. 
No. 672 
Memorandum by Mr. Maxse concerning the economic situation of Poland 
[WV 4321/236/55] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1920 


In the course of conversation with the Chancellor of the Exchequer yester- 
day I broached on general grounds the subject of the economic situation in 
Europe with particular reference to Poland. He appeared fully to appreciate 
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the improvement that had taken place since Prince Saphieha’s [stc] return in 
Poland’s foreign and internal policy; and he also realised the immense latent 
wealth of Poland. However, he still felt that we required some explanation 
of why Poland had quarrels with all her neighbours; he said he could under- 
stand that Poland might be right in any one of her quarrels but not in all. 

He confirmed my impression that as far as could be foreseen we were due 
for a fairly large financial crash in February, which will embrace both this 
country and the whole of Europe. He agreed with me in thinking that bad 
though this will be, it will be very salutary in the long run, and that when this 
collapse has shaken off a certain amount of the inflation and false credit 
which is at present choking the economic life of Europe, we shall be able to 
go ahead much faster. So far as he could see there is no possible way of 
avoiding this, and the only thing to do 1s to try to strengthen the financial 
and economic position to enable it to bear the shock. 

When I first put forward the scheme for the saving of Poland economically! 
I was unaware of the precise magnitude and implications of the general 
collapse expected in February. It is unfortunate both for Poland and Europe 
that the critical period of hunger and unemployment in Poland should 
coincide with this probable financial collapse. The time is unfortunately far 
too short for any scheme to save Poland from hunger and unemployment to 
be made really effective before February. 

In these circumstances I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that it is 
for the present impossible to undertake any comprehensive scheme. Much 
however could be done in smaller ways, while at the same time working out 
the details of the more comprehensive scheme in order to have it ready for 
launching should the situation next March warrant its introduction. 

I would suggest therefore that we continue to discuss the possibilities of the 
main scheme with other Government Departments here and also with our 
Legation at Warsaw? but that we should confine our practical steps to what 
can be done to[wards] helping and advising Poland in the immediate aspects 
of her economic problems as they arise, such as commercial and economic 
agreements with Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, France, Soviet Russia and this 
country all of which are at present under discussion. F. MAxsE 


™ See Nos. 656 and 664. 
2 Sir E. Crowe underlined the words ‘with our Legation at Warsaw’ and noted in the 
margin: ‘Better not. It can only mislead. E.A.C.’ 


No. 673 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 581 [N 3764/1/55] 

Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1920 
Sir, 

I have received your telegrams Nos. 1080! and 1092? enquiring to what 

extent British interests are involved in the agreement which the Polish 

t Of December 2, not printed. 2 No. 661. 
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Government contemplate making with the German and Russian Govern- 
ments on the subject of transit traffic on the Polish system of communications. 

2. The economic clauses of the Polish Treaty of the 28th June, 1919,3 
secure to this country and to the other signatories—upon conditions of reci- 
procity—most-favoured-nation treatment as regards commerce generally 
(article 14), and in particular as regards the transit over Polish routes of 
persons, goods, mails, &c. (article 17). A proposal to summon a conference 
for the conclusion of a general convention to secure and maintain freedom 
of communications and transit contemplated in article 17 1s now before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations; and the draft of this convention which 
has already been prepared secures freedom of transit to all members of the 
League across the territory of each. 

3. So long as the proposed agreement between Poland on the one hand 
and Russia and Germany on the other does not conflict with Poland’s obliga- 
tions under this treaty and is not likely to render it difficult for her to adhere 
to the convention now under consideration, the interests of this country are, 
in my judgment, adequately protected. It would no doubt be open to His 
Majesty’s Government to propose that Poland should refuse to accord to 
Russia and Germany some of the advantages which she may be expected to 
accord to such States as are members of the League of Nations; but the 
practical advantages to this country of any such discrimination would be small 
and there are serious objections of a general character to proposing or 
assenting to any such discrimination by Poland or by any of the other new 
States against the traffic from or to other European countries. 

4. The grave disadvantages experienced in those countries where the creation 
of new political frontiers has thrown out of gear the normal machinery for the 
exchange of commodities arc fully realised. ‘The wealth and stability of the new 
European States is largely dependent upon their capacity to exchange their 
produce with each other. The principal obstacles to a free exchange are the de- 
moralisation of the currencies, high and variable tariffs, and the deterioration 
of the physical means of transportation. Excessive or discriminatory railway 
rates can only add to the existing difficulties; and any temporary advantages 
to be gained by making transit facilities the subject of a hard bargain are 
likely to prove in the long run to have been dearly bought. On the other 
hand, the Polish railways, which are at present practically insolvent, would 
derive considerable revenue from traffic between Germany and Russia. 

5. You have no doubt already expressed this view to the Polish Govern- 
ment, but you should use the present occasion to reiterate it. The Polish 
Government at present desire that information regarding their negotiations 
with Germany and Russia should be regarded as confidential; but you may 
tell them that His Majesty’s Government are ready to tender the same advice 
whenever a suitable occasion presents itself to the Governments of other 
countries affected. 

Iam, &c., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 
3 Printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 112, pp. 232 f. 
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No. 674 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) 
No. 583 [WN 3847/2532/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1920 
Sir, 

I have received your despatches No. 561 of September 4th' and 728 of 
November 1r2th,? on the subject of British investment in the Deutsche Con- 
tinental Gas Gesellschaft Dessau in Warsaw. In principle there is no objec- 
tion to British firms participating in the reconstruction of German or 
ex-German companies in Poland, though it would be far preferable if and 
when British capital can be attracted to Poland were it to be employed in 
purchasing similar concerns outright. 

2. The extreme difficulty, however, which is being experienced in London 
in raising new capital and the depressed and uncertain state of industry and 
of the money market, render the moment unpropitious for the participation 
of British capital in Polish concerns of this nature. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 


J. D. GrEGorY 
* Not printed. 
2 Not printed. This asked for a reply to the despatch of September 4. 


No. 675 
Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 22, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 1135 Telegraphic [N 4674/272/55] 
WARSAW, December 20, 19201 


There are persistent rumours which it is of course unfortunately impossible 
to verify that Bolsheviks are fathering the formation in Vitebsk area of two 
or more divisions destined to attack Zeligowski; that these troops will use 
the same pretexts as Zeligowski when he made his coup and that Soviet 
Government will disavow their action; but that if Poles then give military 
support to Zeligowski Bolsheviks will seize pretext to intervene directly in 
Vilna question. 

If there is anything in this, the temptation to slip these troops across Polish 
Corridor will subsist so long as Zeligowski’s troops are not withdrawn. But 
vacuum created by their withdrawal must be filled immediately and this can 
only be done satisfactorily by League of Nations contingents. I am ofopinion, 
which Major Keenan shares, that it would, in these circumstances, be 
desirable that influence of His Majesty’s Government on League of Nations 
should be exerted in direction of hastening despatch of those contingents in 
order thus to minimize risk of Bolshevik intrusion. 


1 No time of despatch is recorded. 
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Furthermore it is in every respect desirable to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with withdrawal of Zeligowski’s troops but orders given to this effect 
by Control Commission when it returns to Vilna will have but little force 
unless League of Nations’ contingents are immediately available to replace 
those troops. 

Repeated to Kovno No. 146. 


No. 676 
Sir G. Clerk (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received December 29) 
No. 352 [N 4890/1962/55] 
PRAGUE, December 24, 1920 
My Lord, 

In the printed correspondence which reached me by the last bag I have 
read Lord D’Abernon’s despatch to Your Lordship No. 1110 of the 2nd 
November! last. 

I venture to submit the following observations to Your Lordship on two 
points in this despatch, as seen from the angle of Prague. 

Poland’s ‘hostile neighbour’ on the south-west, that is, Czecho-Slovakia, 
is only passively hostile. This country fears the aggressive and militaristic 
spirit of Polish policy, and bases its own policy accordingly, but it is abso- 
lutely without aggressive intentions towards Poland, and asks for nothing 
better than to live on peaceable ncighbourly terms. 

The other point is the question of a contiguous frontier between Poland 
and Roumania. I venture to differ from Lord D’Abernon’s opinion in two 
respects. In the first place, I should not say that Czecho-Slovakia was 
fundamentally pro-Slav. The Czech is fundamentally pro-Czech, and his 
policy will always be guided accordingly, though no doubt he considers 
himself the foremost Slav race of the day, and, so far as other Slavs are pre- 
pared to recognise that, he is ready to gather them under his banner. 
Secondly, in my humble opinion, it is doubtful whether territorial connection 
between Poland and Roumania will conduce in the end to the peace of 
Europe. Such connection can only be at the expense of peoples who will not 
recognise the Polish claim, and one day Russia will step in to adjust matters. 
Moreover, I think there is a good deal to be said in favour of direct com- 
munication between Russia and Czecho-Slovakia. This country is a natural 
bridge between Western Europe and Russia, and I venture to think that 
peace is more likely to descend on Europe by opening all possible doors from 
East to West rather than by setting up a barrier between Russia and the rest 
of Europe. 

I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin 
and to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 


GEORGE R. CLERK 
1 No. 629. 
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No. 677 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received December 28, 4.35 p.m.) 
No. 200 Telegraphic [N 4886/4886/55 | 


KOVNO, December 27, 1920, 6.53 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Gregory from Professor Simpson.! 

Various considerations indicate imminence of Russian attack on Poland. 
If latter is overrun the situation of border states will be precarious. I venture 
to suggest defensive alliance between Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Poland which would be greatly facilitated by de jure recognition without 
guarantees and definition of Polish Eastern frontier. Allies should sell or 
supply munitions of war. Lithuania’s exclusion by League is unfairly used 
by Poles in relation to Vilna Plebiscite. Poles state that exclusion means 
eventual restoration of Lithuania by Entente to Russia hence if (? Vilna) 
(? population) wish otherwise, they must vote for Poland. In conversation 
French Commissioner foreshadowed possible change of French policy in 
relation to border states himself urging recognition. 

Please repeat to Kerr for Premier.? 


1 Professor J. Y. Simpson was engaged, with the approval of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in arbitrating upon the boundary between Latvia and Lithuania. 
2 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘My views remain unchanged. C 1/1/21.’ 


No. 678 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1921, 6 p.m.) 
No. 1155 Telegraphic [N 46/44/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, December 31, 1920, 2.30 p.m. 


I have spoken to Minister for Foreign Affairs about the Lithuanian 
question and urged him as strongly as I could to hasten the demobilization 
of Zeligowski’s troops. I explained that I was only expressing my personal 
views in a friendly manner as I did not wish to cut in regarding a question 
which the League of Nations has taken in hand, but question of firstly thin- 
ning out and finally getting rid of Zeligowski’s troops seemed to me such an 
important and indispensible [sic] step at the present juncture, that I wished 
to urge it on his most serious attention. 

Amongst several other arguments I pointed out that so long as Zeligowski’s 
troops remain there the Bolsheviks would always have a handle for inter- 
fering in question, and it seemed to me most desirable to take this lever out 
of their hands. 

Prince Sapicha told me he had already taken up the matter with Marshal 
Pilsudski and was doing his best to secure what I had suggested. Zeligowski 
had himself been brought to Warsaw and he was going to see him the follow- 
ing day, and speak very sternly. Polish Government was, he said, most 
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anxious for Plebiscite to be held, but Military Authorities and Zeligowski 
were rather sticking their toes in as regards demobilization for fear, lest, once 
the League of Nations contingents got to Vilna, they should settle down while 
the Commission made lengthy preparations for a full-dress Plebiscite which 
would prolong for many months the general state of unsettlement and sus- 
pense. What it amounts to, of course, is that Military authorities do not wish 
definitely to relax their control of the situation in hope of wearing out the 
patience of League of Nations, and of holding elections for a National 
Assembly as a substitute for a Plebiscite. 

In these circumstances I think action on my part to accelerate the de- 
mobilization, to which League’s Commissioners attach great importance, is 
useful, and I shall continue to exert pressure in the same direction whenever 
a suitable opportunity occurs. 

Meanwhile League’s Commissioners have had a tolerably satisfactory 
meeting with Lithuanian Delegates here, and have, I gather, succeeded in 
partially dispelling suspicions of their impartiality, which Lithuanians un- 
doubtedly entertain, and in showing them that extreme Lithuanian pre- 
tensions as regards extent of Plebiscite Area, cannot be seriously entertained. 

General Burt! has maintained closest contact with me since his arrival, and 
I am very grateful for full manner in which he has kept me informed of his 
doings and (? those) of his colleagues. 

He is working very harmoniously with Colonel Chardigny, and both are 
pulling in exactly the same direction. In this respect matters could not be 
more satisfactory. For my part, I have placed all available information at 
General Burt’s disposal. 

Repeated to Kovno No. (? 152). 


1 British representative on the Vilna Plebiscite Commission. 


No. 679 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 4, 11.30 a.m.) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [N 136/3/55] 


WARSAW, January 3, 1921, I p.m. 

My telegram No. 1153 December 30.! 

Despatch respecting Chief of State’s visit to France? leaves by special 
opportunity to-day. I think it possible that a feeler may be thrown out to sce 
whether His Majesty’s Government contemplate asking Marshal Pilsudski 
to London on a brief courtesy visit. I can hardly imagine that they have any 
such intention and if approached I shall merely say that I have no instruc- 
tions. 

! Not printed. 

2 Not printed. Marshal Pilsudski had been invited to visit France by the President of 
the French Republic and was expected to leave Warsaw on January Io or 12. 
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The Italian Minister who as Your Lordship is aware is very active and 
loses few opportunities of currying favour with Polish Government returns 
to Warsaw from leave to-day. It is not unlikely that he will urge his Govern- 
ment to invite Marshal Pilsudski to prolong his journey to Rome. If such a 
proposal were accepted by Italian Government the absence of any invitation 
to visit London would of course be very marked and would probably be 
subject to unfavourable comment. 

Our unpopularity here is of course considerable already, owing to our 
supposed anti-Polish bias in questions of Danzig, East Galicia, Upper Silesia 
and Lithuania and also on account of our attitude towards Soviet peace 
terms during victorious period of Bolshevik advance. 

Nevertheless the Poles and in my opinion, even Marshal Pilsudski himself 
at the bottom, set greater store on our good opinion and on good relations 
with us than with anyone else. 

I do not wish this to be interpreted as meaning that I advocate issue of 
an invitation to London, for I am well aware that Poles have themselves to 
blame for not having earned our good graces: I do not attach undue im- 
portance to our popularity here and feel its coffin will stand a good many 
more nails yet. 

His Majesty’s Government will no doubt have weighed already the wider 
issues involved if, as a result of Marshal Pilsudski’s visit to Paris, Poland 
formally contracts close ties with France and looks rather to Paris than to 
London for political guidance and they will have considered to what extent, 
if any, an invitation to London would mitigate any undesirable consequences 
of that eventuality. 

For my part I have thought it desirable to indicate to Your Lordship 
probable effect on opinion here of absence of any invitation to Marshal 
Pilsudski to come to London; it will be a cold douche but it will not be an 
unexpected one. 

I should be very grateful for an early expression of Your Lordship’s views 
for my guidance in case I am approached. I shall not of course invite any 
discussion of subject.? 

Repeated to Paris No. 2. 


3 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘I do not think that there is the least chance of H.M.G. inviting 
Marshal Pilsudski to London. Indeed we are arranging the next meeting of the Supreme 


Council at Paris for Jan. 19—expressly so as to miss meeting the Marshal who is to leave 
Paris on the preceding day. 


“This will I hope preclude his going to Rome. 
C. 4/1’. 
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No. 680 


Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 6, 11.25 p.m.) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [N 310/44/55] 


WARSAW, January 6, 1921, 1.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 10.! 

May I be allowed to point out that Lithuanians’ attitude has been very 
much what I foresaw in my telegram No. 1110 of December 1r2th.2, They 
wish to have Vilna with its district and territory, up to line of July Treaty 
with Moscow, conceded before they negotiate for a plebiscite of districts 
south and west thereof. 

Kovno telegram No. 2.3 I do not believe in insincerity of Polish Govern- 
ment as regards evacuation of Zeligowski. Polish Government is most 
anxious to have plebiscite but it is experiencing considerable difficulty in 
handling situation. As stated in my telegram No. 11294 it was certain that 
evacuation would become more difficult if Lithuanta insisted on exclusion 
of Vilna from plebiscite area. Minister for Foreign Affairs however tells me 
positively that he can ensure evacuation of Zeligowski whenever League of 
Nations contingents arrive. It is quite clear to my mind that he is encounter- 
ing usual difficulties with Military Authorities but if only sufficient patience 
is exercised I am of opinion that Commission’s wishes can be carried out. It 
would be clearly very awkward for Polish Government if Lithuanian troops 
were to enter Vilna after its evacuation by Zeligowski, and of course presence 
of Control Commission is the only guarantee against that eventuality. 

Prince Sapicha assures me that Zcligowski has already demobilised 15,000 
men and that within next 3 wecks his total forces will have been reduced to 
20,000. Demobilised men are mainly those demobilised in district since 
October 8th and cadres thus depleted have been made up to strength from 
other units, e.g. Merecz brigade, which have been broken up into drafts for 
that purpose. Polish Government could only secure this reduction by guaran- 
teeing food and forage for units which remain. I have pressed His Excellency 
again closely on the subject: he tells me confidentially that he found Zelli- 
gowski very difficult to deal with as he expected to come out of this incident 
as a national hero and now finds it a failure. Where [sic] League’s contin- 
gents arrive his forces will, I think, be withdrawn as units and reabsorbed 
into Polish Army to save his face. 

Prince Sapicha has been perfectly straightforward with both Sir H. Rum- 
bold and myself since he took office, and I have no grounds for doubting his 


* Not printed. This telegram of January 5 reported the suspension of the Polish-Lithu- 
anian Conference because of the inability of the two parties to agree upon the districts to 
be included in the proposed plebiscite area. 

2 No. 671. 

3 In this telegram of January 3, not printed, Mr. Wilton reported that the Italian Colonel 
Bergera, acting President of the League of Nations Commission of Control, was of opinion 
‘that Polish Government was not sincere in evacuation of Zeligowski’. 

4 Not printed. 
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sincerity in this case. In this connection please see my despatch No. 865 
paragraph 4.5 
Repeated to Kovno No. 3. 
Ss Of December 30, not printed. 


No. 681 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Dewhurst (Riga) 
No. 6 [NW 3126/49/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1921 
Sir, 

M. Meierovics, the Lettish Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is passing 
through London after official visits to Rome and Paris, called upon me this 
afternoon in order to make a series of special representations on behalf of his 
State. 

The first of these was a request that the British Government would now 
take the step of according de jure recognition to the State of Latvia. M. 
Meierovics said that at Rome he had been received by the King, Signor 
Giolitti and Count Sforza, and that he had been assured by the last named 
that Italy would raise no objection to this recognition. He had then pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he had conversed with M. Millerand and M. Ber- 
thelot, and had reccived a similar assurance from the latter. Both had 
thrown upon Great Britain the responsibility of deciding whether she would 
support them in granting the Latvian request. The Minister claimed for his 
State that it was now well organised and secure; that it had made peace with 
its neighbours; that its national existence was no longer imperilled, and that 
accordingly it was thoroughly entitled to the recognition which he sought. 
He urged that not merely would this place his Government and nation in 
a much stronger position, but that it would enable them to secure the 
economic terms and assistance which they could not otherwise hope to 
receive. It was true that the request of Latvia to be admitted to the League 
of Nations had been rejected! at the recent meeting of the Assembly of the 
League at Geneva, but this was due to the fact that the members of the 
Assembly were afraid of the responsibility of guaranteeing the frontiers of 
the State which they might thereby be compelled to assume. He believed 
that this attitude would be modified upon a future occasion; the best 
guarantee for this being done was the de jure recognition of Latvia by the 
Powers, which need not involve any corresponding liability. 

In reply I said that this was not the first occasion on which representatives 
of the Border States of the old Russian Empire, who were now seeking to 
establish separate national existences, had come to me with the assurance that 
France and Italy were in favour of their claim to de jure recognition, but that 

t On December 16, 1920. See League of Nations, Records of the First Assembly: Plenary 
Meetings, pp. 627-30. 
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Great Britain alonc stood in the way. It had happened in the case of Georgia 
in particular, but I could not help remembcring that when I went to Spa 
and consulted the French and Italian Foreign Ministers as to whether they 
thought it desirable that the claims either of the Baltic or of the Caucasian 
States should be brought before the Conference, both had objected to this 
being done on the ground that no sufficient case could be made out as regards 
either group. It now turned out that we were fortunate not to have com- 
mitted ourselves by the recognition of Georgia or Armenia.? As regards the 
Baltic States, I was not aware that anything had happened since Spa to alter 
the position, except that Lithuania was in greater danger than she appeared 
at that time. I did not feel at all certain, therefore, that when I arrived in 
Paris, where doubtless the question would be raised and where I should be 
very happy to discuss it with the other Forcign Ministers with an open mind, 
I should find that their attitude was quite as certain as M. Mcicrovics ap- 
peared to believe. Secondly, the proposed action, if it were taken, could 
hardly be divorced from some definite responsibility, for as soon as de jure 
recognition was given it would be next to impossible for the Assembly of 
the League to refuse admission to the States so recognised. In that case the 
obligation to defend the fronticrs of the State would devolve upon the 
members of the League, which in the last resort meant the Great Powers, 
who alone had the forces to enable them to do so. This was an obligation 
which we had hitherto been very reluctant to accept in the case of the Baltic 
States, for the obvious reason that, warmly as we sympathised with their 
desire for independence, and carnestly as we hoped that they would succeed 
in maintaining it, we could not forget that they were small in power and 
population, that they belonged to the old Russian Empire, which the Soviet 
Government as it shed its Communist principles and increasingly developed 
Imperialistic leanings, was bent upon recovering, and that the Powers might 
find themselves, as they had done in Poland, involved in an obligation to 
fight for these States at some future date in circumstances which might not 
only be difficult but impossible. 

To this M. Mcicrovics could only reply that he had reason to believe that 
article 10 of the Covenant would be eliminated at the next meeting of the 
Assembly, and that the obligation with regard to frontiers would thereby 
disappear. 

I also asked M. Meierovics how it was, if France and Italy were now so 
warmly in favour of recognition, that they had not shown this only three 
weeks ago at Geneva? 

He answered that the Italian representative had voted for the admission 
of Latvia to the League, but that the French Government had opposed it. 

This, I said, would require some explanation at Paris. 

I made the further point that I thought it would be difficult to treat the 
case of Latvia by itself as distinct from the other Baltic States. Why should 


2 The independent republic of Armenia had been overrun by Soviet and Turkish Nation- 
alist troops in December 1920, and Georgia, while still independent, was in a precarious 
position. See Vol. XII, Chap. IV. 
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recognition be given to Latvia and withheld from Esthonia and Lithuania? 
Did M. Meierovics believe that the alleged willingness of France and Italy 
applied to the whole group of Baltic States, or to Latvia alone, and would 
not a rather anomalous and absurd position be produced if Latvia were 
recognised while Esthonia and Lithuania were not? 

To this M. Meierovics replied that he believed the tenderness did exist for 
Latvia alone. The French Ministers had told him that they could not agree 
to it in the case of Lithuania while the dispute of the latter with her neigh- 
bours was still unsolved and while her fate was in the balance. 

I asked him if anything had been said, or if he had put any question either 
at Rome or Paris about Esthonia? 

His answer to both these questions was in the negative. 

I told him accordingly that I feared there might be some difficulty in sup- 
porting the case of Latvia as distinct from that of her neighbours on the 
north and south, and that I thought he would do well not to rely too con- 
fidently upon the expectations which he had evidently formed. I would, 
however, discuss the matter in a friendly spirit with the other Foreign 
Ministers at Paris. 

The second question which M. Meierovics desired to submit to me was this. 
Negotiations, of which I was aware, had been going on for some time between 
his Government and Mr, Tilden Smith with regard to the development of the 
economic resources of Latvia. Mr. Tilden Smith had lately shown an anxiety 
to introduce German capital into the business under the control of the well- 
known Herr Stinnes, as well as French capital controlled by M. Noullens 
[Noulens], formerly French Ambassador at Petrograd, with a view to floating 
his scheme. The Lettish Government, he said, were very doubtful about 
the introduction of German capital, and were somewhat suspicious of M. 
Noullens. Did I recommend them to encourage these overtures or the 
reverse? 

I said that the Department of Overseas Trade would be happy to discuss 
the matter with M. Meierovics from a commercial point of view, and pro- 
posed, I believe, to depute an official for that purpose.3 I would refrain, 


3 M. Meierovics saw Mr. Reyntiens of the Department of Overseas Trade on January 6 
at 3 p.m. Mr. Reyntiens made representations to him concerning the obstacles put in the 
way of trade between Great Britain and Latvia by Latvian regulations governing the export 
of foreign valuta and timber, &c. He also told M. Meierovics that as far as he was aware 
His Majesty’s Government ‘did not favour any scheme whereby Mr. Tilden Smith would 
have to rely upon German or other foreign capital’. On February 10 Mr. Tilden Smith 
told Sir W. H. Clark of the Department of Overseas Trade that he had abandoned the 
idea of German participation in his schemes. On March 17 he wrote and informed the 
Foreign Office that it was impossible for him to carry his present financial burden indefinitely 
in view of the political uncertainty and hesitations of the Latvian Government. He therefore 
proposed to demand the repayment of the advances he had made to that Government. 
But before doing so he would be glad to know whether the Foreign Office had any comments 
or wished to indicate any particular form of procedure. On April 4 the Foreign Office 
replicd expressing their regret at the breakdown of his negotiations with the Governments 
of the Baltic States and adding that they had no suggestions to make as to the procedure 
which Mr. Tilden Smith should adopt for bringing them to a close. 
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therefore, from giving an opinion on Mr. Tilden Smith’s proposal by itself, 
but if it was to involve the introduction of German capital, from a knowledge 
of the name and reputation of Herr Stinnes, I should strongly advise the 
Lettish Government to have nothing to do with it. Nor was I disposed to 
encourage the participation of M. Noullens, who was closely connected with 
the financial interests of the old Tsarist régime in Russia. 

The third question put to me by M. Meierovics was whether he might 
expect assistance from the British Government in the desire of his Govern- 
ment to procure ammunition for Latvia, in which at the present time they 
were altogether lacking. 

This, I said, was a question for the War Office rather than for me, but if 
the arms and munitions were required for the defence of the continued inde- 
pendence of the Latvian State, and if the request were favourably considered 
by the military authorities, I should be the last person on political or diplo- 
matic grounds to object, since I viewed with the utmost sympathy the 
continued national existence and independence of the Latvian State. 

The Foreign Minister, who had stated his case with exemplary clearness 
and with a clear appreciation of the facts, thanked me for the candour with 
which I had spoken to him and took his leave. 

Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 682 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received January 9, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [N 372/44/55| 


Confidential KOVNO, january 8, 1921, 8.25 p.m. 


I learn from trustworthy source that difference of opinion prevails in 
Government circles as to form of reply to League of Nations letter of December 
2oth asking whether League can rely on support of Lithuania in proposed 
plebiscite.' 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day and enquired if reply had been 
sent. He said that reply was being discussed and would not be sent for some 
days. 

I took the opportunity to advise him in the sense of Your Lordship’s 
telegram No. 105 of December 1oth.2, He assured me that Government was 
by no means on ultimate} terms with Bolsheviks but was genuinely alarmed 
at their threats and evident powerlessness of League. Joffe had he said 
protested strongly to Lithuanian reprcsentative at Riga against presence of 


! This letter is printed as Annex 1291 in the Procés-Verbal of the Eleventh Session of the Council 
of the League of Nations, p. 66. 

2 See No. 670, n. 1. 

3 Another text of the telegram here read ‘intimate’. 
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Lithuanian representatives at Warsaw and declared they were negotiating 
with Poland against Russia. Joffe threatened denunciation of Soviet- 
Lithuanian treaty. (? Soviet) Government has also begun to raise difficulties 
against repatriation of Lithuanian refugees in Russia said to number 200,000; 
negotiations as to compensation for former (? sic) Lithuanian deposits in 
Russian banks, a very large amount, had been suspended. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that Bolshevik propaganda in 
Lithuania had increased greatly of late and he feared attempts were being 
made to prepare ground for coup of some sort. He adhered to his views as 
expressed in paragraph three of my despatch No. 99.5 He stated that his 
Government was not against plebiscite in principle but was very nervous that 
it could not be carried out fairly and that no guarantees against Bolshevik 
attack could be given by League. 

I begged Minister for Foreign Affairs to reflect very earnestly as to serious 
consequences for Lithuania of refusal of good offices of League. While 
sympathising with their undoubtedly embarrassing position as regards Russia 
I urged him that Government should take a decided line that Vilna question 
was one for settlement between Lithuania and Poland without interference 
from Soviet Russia. 

The Control Commission is regarded here as inefficient and ineffective, 
the more so as there are no indications of Zeligowski’s withdrawal. I have 
pointed out to Minister for Foreign Affairs that evacuation is not likely to 
be completed before arrival of League troops and that his Government had 
requested delay in despatch of latter. 

There is also strong agitation against League fomented I suspect by 
Voldemar who has returned from Geneva disgruntled. The feeling in 
Government circles is growing very bitter against exclusion, and prejudice 
against League is intensified by reflection that League did not insist on 
immediate withdrawal of Zeligowski in October last. 

There appears to be strong desire to drop the League and turn to Allied 
Powers for conference at London attended by Lithuanian and Polish and if 
possible Soviet representatives. 

I hear on good authority that answer to League note referred to above will 
not be sent before arrival of Narusevitch from London and Lithuanian 
Delegation from Warsaw within next two or three days. 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 5. 


4 Thus in original. 

5 Not printed. In the third paragraph of this despatch of December 15 Mr. Wilton 
reported that the Lithuanian Foreign Minister was insistent that on some pretext or other 
Soviet Russia intended to join with Germany across Lithuania, 
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No. 683 


Mr. Wilton (RKovno) to Earl Curzon (Received January 10, 12 noon) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [N 429/49/59] 


KOVNO, January 9, 1921, 12.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3.! 

Reply to first enquiry is in the negative. 

As regards second enquiry. British Military Representative at Riga in- 
formed Pargiter privately about three weeks ago that rumour was current 
to the effect that Bolsheviks would assist Lithuania against Poland. I have 
no other information. 

On December 24th Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that Axelrode 
had offered four divisions with rifles and funds for upkeep for incorporation 
in Lithuanian Army in conncction with Zeligowski hostilities. Munister for 
Foreign Affairs added that Lithuania would not accept offer. 

I hear from (? un) (? confirm)-ed source that Lithuanian Government 
recently concluded secret treaty with Bolsheviks. I am investigating news 
but doubt truth although I suspect that Axelrode is making the experiment. 


! Not printed. This telegram of January 8 enquircd whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the Lithuanian Government had applied to Moscow for assistance in the event 
of a Polish attack on Lithuanian independence and that the Soviet Government had thus, 
in a note to the Lettish Government, accounted for the concentration of Soviet troops on 
the Lettish frontier. 


No. 684 


Earl Curzon to Sir A. Geddes (Washington) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [N 473/19/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1921, & p.m. 


I have reccived reports from several sources that American representatives 
in Baltic States are unduly alarmed at prospect of Bolshevik attack in the 
near future and that Colonel Ryan of the American Red Cross is preparing 
to withdraw his Mission. British representatives on the spot do not consider 
there 1s any cause for alarm. You should draw the attention of the United 
States Government to the deplorable effects the withdrawal of the Red Cross 
Mission would have at this moment. Not only would it bring to an end the 
relicf work urgently required there, in which British relief organisations 
desire to co-operate, but the alarm shown by the United States representa- 
tives might spread to the population and create a state of panic with disas- 
trous political consequences. 
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No. 685 
Sir P. Loraine (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received January 14, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [N 1437/3/55] 


WARSAW, January 13, 1921, 8.13 p.m. 

Following for Sir E. Crowe. 

May I suggest for Lord Curzon’s consideration that, in order to counteract 
in some degree the (? real) and inevitable disappointment here if Marshal 
Pilsudski receives no invitation to visit London, and also on grounds of 
general political usefulness, Lord Hardinge might be authorised, if this can 
conveniently be arranged with French Government, to be officially present © 
and take part in any discussions with the Marshal and Polish Ministers 
accompanying him which are concerned with matters of general political 
and economic interest, as distinguished from those of purely Franco-Polish 
concern. 

If such an arrangement could be made and be given wide publicity I 
think it would be welcomed here as an affirmation both of Anglo-French 
solidarity and of interest taken by His Majesty’s Government in Poland. 

I feel certain now that Poles will not ask or fish for an invitation, and I do 
not even think they themselves wish for French good offices in the matter: 
this is a dignified attitude, but certainly nothing would give them greater 
pleasure or confidence than to receive a direct invitation. 

I presume that there is no question of Prime Minister and Lord Curzon 
remaining in Paris after Supreme Council has risen and arranging to meet 
Marshal there, in which case it would, I think, be possible to time his arrival 
in Paris accordingly.! 


1 Mr. Lindsay, an Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, minuted: 
“The French would never allow us to snatch some kudos in Poland by sending Lord Hardinge 
to Franco-Polish discussions in Paris. R. C. L. Jan. 15.’ 


No. 686 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine to Mr. Gregory (Received January 20) 


[W 923/236/55] 
WARSAW, January 13, 1921 
My dear Gregory, 


Your letter of January 7th' reached me by last bag and I took to Sapieha 
on the following day a memorandum embodying the tentative proposals.? 


! Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 

2 The reference may be to the suggestions made by Mr. Hichens, Chairman of Cammell 
Laird & Co. Ltd., at a meeting at the Foreign Office on January 7, that ‘the best plan 
would be to get the Polish Government to agree to appoint a special railway expert ad- 
viser with powers to be settled by mutual agreement, but which would include absolute 
power over capital expenditure and powers of recommendation in all matters connected 
with the administration, such as personnel, timetables and tariffs. Coupled with this appoint- 
ment should be a grant by the Polish Government to a British group for the recondition- 
ing of the rolling stocks and railway shops.’ 
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He was extremely pleased with them and said that the suggestion was a 
far better one than that which he had himself put forward. What was 
especially a source of satisfaction to him was the almost unhopced for interest 
that His Majesty’s Government had taken in the matter, and he was both 
pleased and grateful. He said it was practically certain that after Pilsudski’s 
visit to Paris the French would take in hand the reorganisation of the Polish 
army. Nothing would suit him better or be more welcome than that the 
British should take over the reorganisation of the Polish railways at the same 
time; they would thereby be rendering Poland a very real service materially 
and it would be a striking proof of the interest taken by Great Britain in the 
welfare of this country and of her willingness and ability to help. In fact, 
the mere suggestion that such a scheme might be possible was clearly the most 
welcome piece of news he had received from England for a long time. 

As regards the essentials of the proposals themselves, he did not see any 
difficulty, either as regards the powers to be given to the adviser, or as regards 
the financial obligations and pledges expected from the Polish Government. 
Furthermore he understood quite well that the Polish Government must be 
responsible for difficulties of a political character arising out of the attempts 
to introduce an cflicient and economical railway administration. He pointed 
out that, from the point of view of the Polish Government, one of the most 
attractive features of the suggestion was that it did not impinge on the autho- 
rity or prestige of the Polish Government and altogether precluded the 
reproach that the Government was selling the country, which would certainly 
have been levelled at them if his former suggestion of giving an outright con- 
cession had been followed. 

He said that he now proposcd to consult his colleagues in the matter, not 
in full Cabinet, but privately with Monsieur Witos, Monsicur Steczkowski, 
the Minister of Railways, and perhaps one or two other competent Ministers. 
He asked me what were the best steps to take in the matter supposing they 
agreed, as he felt pretty sure they would. I replied that in my opinion the 
best way would be for him to inform me, yes or no, whether the suggestions 
made were regarded by the Polish Government as a suitable basis of discus- 
sion; if yes, it would be better for London to suggest the next move; but I 
thought it likely that in that case the group would want to send somebody 
out to have a look round. 

I impressed on him the fact that the suggestions were purely tentative; 
that even if adopted in principle there was still a great deal of spade-work to 
be done in England and I said that the suggestions could not be regarded as 
an offer. I also asked him to point out distinctly in discussing the matter 
with his colleagues that there was no guarantce as yet that the necessary 
financial arrangements could be made in England and that that aspect of 
the question remained to be considered in its entirety. I further expressed 
the hope that he would keep the matter out of the press, and this he under- 
took to do. 

Altogether it has been a very good day’s work, and now that the ball has 
been set rolling I very much hope that a satisfactory arrangement may be 
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eventually concluded. If terms agreeable to the parties concerned can be 
arranged I am quite sure that no more genuine service could be rendered to 
this country, nor one better calculated to aid it in its task of pacific recon- 
struction. 
Yours ever, 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 687 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Sir W. Tyrrell! (Received January 26, 11 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [N 1275/49/59] 


PARIS, January 26, 1921, 8.10 p.m. 

Following for King and Cabinet. 

At Supreme Council this afternoon M. Berthelot raised question of de jure 
recognition of Baltic States and Georgia. He considered recognition of 
Lithuania was impossible so long as her frontiers were not fixed but was in 
favour of recognition of other three. Count Sforza said that Italy supported 
immediate recognition of Baltic States but in regard to Georgia he thought 
Georgians themselves were not in any special hurry for recognition, as this 
might bring upon their heads a Bolshevik attack. The Prime Minister and 
Lord Curzon spoke of reasons for caution which had hitherto made British 
Government reluctant to recognise these States, but considered latter could 
not hold out against general wish of Allies. Prime Minister added that he 
regretted that Lithuania could not be recognised too as he considered she 
had been very badly treated by Poles. 

It was decided to recognise de jure Esthonia and Latvia and also Georgia 
provided it was clearly established that latter desired immediate recognition. 


1 Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Curzon and Sir E. Crowe 
were attending the Allied Conference held in Paris from January 24 to 29, 1921. 


No. 688 


Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received January 29, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic [N 1369/49/59] 


Very urgent KOVNO, january 27, 1921, 3.30 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs has received Reuter telegram from London 
quoting Paris official communiqué that Esthonia and Latvia have been given 
legal recognition but Lithuania’s recognition postponed pending settlement 
of Vilna dispute. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has telegraphed to Paris for confirmation and 
in the meanwhile begged me to state that news if true would produce most 
painful impression in Lithuania. 
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Lithuania claims right to meet Poland in plebiscite or negotiations on 
equal terms as regards national status and claim does not appear unreason- 
able. The news if true will, I fear, intensify Lithuanian suspicions that 
French and Polish policy is to force them into federation with latter. Federa- 
tion may come in due course as a natural consequence of events but at present 
Lithuanian feeling is strongly united against it. 

My despatches Nos. 12! and 14! sent this morning by bag refer to Lithu- 
anian difficultics with Bolsheviks and Germans and indicate also that 
Government is on the point of sending reply, which I have hopes will be 
satisfactory, to League note of December 2oth: delay in reply can be ex- 
plained to some extent by political intrigue of pro-German party to form new 
Cabinet and break with League. I am afraid that strong parliamentary 
opposition will be made to despatch of note, if news is true. 

Non-recognition of Lithuania with recognition of Esthonia and Latvia 
would dishearten Government greatly and encourage Bolshevik and German 
intrigue: present Government which has a large majority is anti-Bolshevik 
and not well disposed towards Germany.? 

Repeated to Paris [No.] 1. 

! Not printed. 

2 Lord Curzon minuted: “The main reason for the postponement of recognition of 


Lithuania was that you cannot recognize a state whose boundaries are in suspense and 
whose ultimate capital is unknown. C 31/1.’ 


No. 689 


Mr, Max Muller’ (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 7) 
No. 73 [NW 1716/362/55] 


WARSAW, January 27, 1921 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s Despatch No. 45 of January 14th,? I have 
the honour to inform Your Lordship that the Commercial Secretary saw the 
French Chargé d’Affaires regarding the agreement which was signed at 
San Remo on April 24th, 1920, between the French and the British Govern- 
ment[s] regarding petroleum.3 

The interpretation which is given by Baron de Barante to clause No. 6 of 
this agreement’ is not quite in accordance with the interpretation which 
Your Lordship communicated to me in despatch No. 550 of November goth.$ 

' H.M. Minister at Warsaw in succession to Sir H. Rumbold. Cf. No. 157, n. 1. 

2 Not printed. This despatch stressed the ‘utmost importance’ of obtaining all possible 
information about any Franco-Polish oil negotiations. 

3 See No. 530, n. 2. 

4 Clause 6 read as follows: ‘ Territories of the Late Russian Empire. In the territories which 
belonged to the late Russian Empire, the two Governments will give their joint support to 
their respective nationals in their joint efforts to obtain petroleum concessions and facilities 
to export, and to arrange delivery of petroleum supplics.’ 

Ss It was stated in this despatch that ‘while it is true that there are no specific 
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Baron de Barante is of the opinion that joint support could be given only 
in cases where an agreement exists between the French and British group[s] 
regarding either oil properties or refineries, but that it would be difficult to 
admit a joint action in cases where these groups were not united but com- 
peting against each other. He is of the opinion that this question should form 
a subject of further discussion between the two Governments and that it 
should be settled in Paris. 

Baron de Barante said that these were his personal views which he would 
report to Paris in order to ascertain whether they were shared by the French 
Government. It appears to me that Baron de Barante’s interpretation is 
erroneous and if accepted would go far to destroy the value of the Agreement. 

With regard to points 2 and 3 of Your Lordship’s despatch of January 14th, 
I have the honour to report that the Commercial Department of the Polish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs has given the Commercial Secretary the follow- 
ing information regarding French interests in the Petroleum Industry in 
Galicia. 

There are at the present moment three financial groups operating in 
Poland, namely :— 

(1) Concerne du Nord, which is in close touch with the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Bas. This financial group has acquired the following mines, etc. ;— 

(a) Nieglowice, 

(b) Refinery Hardenberg & Schreier, 

(c) 50% of the shares of the mines Tloka in Tustanowice, 

(d) Oil King Mine, 

(e) Eweres Mine, 

(f) Towarzystwo Wankowa mine, 

(g) Brelikow, 

(h) Leszczowata, 

(i) Potok, 

(j) Refinery at Jedlicze. 

(2) Société Franco-Polonaise with a capital of 50 million French francs 
which will be increased to two hundred million French francs. This Company 
bought the shares of the Galicia Company, petroleum territories in Bitkowo 
and Dzia, and the Refinery of Messrs. Huber Brothers in Stanislawow. 

(3) Société Financiére des Pétroles, Paris. This Company has purchased 
the Premier Company. 

With regard to capital invested in the oil industry in Galicia, it is estimated 
that before the war the distribution was as follows: 

40% were in the hands of the Allies, 

40% in the hands of Germans and Austrians, 

20% in Polish hands. 


arrangements for joint interests in Galicia, clause 2 of the Berthelot~-Cadman agreement 
definitely states that this agreement is intended to cover Galicia. In these circumstances 
Galician oil concessions, in the acquisition of which English and French companies receive 
the support of their respective Governments, should be taken up jointly as provided for in the 
case of Rumania and the territories of the late Russian Empire.’ 
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At the present moment from 74 to 75% of the capital is French, 10% 
Polish and the remaining 15% are in English, Belgian, German and Austrian 
hands. 

It is however reported, and Baron de Barante told Mr. Kimens that there 
was good reason to believe, that some of the French interests are now revert- 
ing to German and Austrian firms. 

Your Lordship is aware of the negotiations which took place between the 
Polish Government on one side, and the Premier Company and the Société 
Financiére des Pétroles on the other side. It would appear from what 
Monsieur Olszewicz, Head of the Commercial Department of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, told Mr. Kimens that negotiations are taking place between 
the French Company and the German group presided by the Deutsche 
Erdoel A.G. and that as a result of it some of the capital is beginning 
to revert to Germany, though up to the present this movement is not im- 
portant. 

The same has been reported about another French group owning several 
mines and refineries in Galicia. On the receipt of the latter news the adviser 
on Petroleum matters to the French Legation at Warsaw, Mr. Landsman, 
went to Paris to report on the matter to his Government. His visit caused a 
certain amount of alarm in French business circles as it has given proof of 
German activity in the Petroleum industry in Galicia. 

The Polish Government intend to issue in a short time a confidential 
memorandum on the Petroleum Industry in Poland, a translation of which 
I hope to be able to forward to Your Lordship in due course. 

I beg leave to refer, in connection with the above, to the penultimate 
paragraph of Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 593 of September 13th [14th]¢in 
which he pointed out that the French financial world was taking an increas- 
ing interest in the Petroleum Mines in Galicia. This was confirmed several 
times to Mr. Kimens by the competent Polish authorities. There are still 
large concessions of Petroleum land to be had in Galicia, and Monsieur 
Olszewicz informed Mr. Kimens that the Polish Government would be very 
pleased to grant all necessary facilities to English firms who would be in- 
terested in exploiting these territorics. 

I have not detected any signs of preferential treatment regarding France, 
but the fact that she is increasing her interests in the industry, whilst British 
interests are being wound up, may ultimately be of great importance for 
France. 

I have also been informed that the Polish Government is willing to enter 
into a contract with His Majesty’s Government for the supply of large 
quantities of petroleum and petroleum products, and in this respect I beg 
leave to refer to previous despatches on this subject of Mr. Kimens to the 
Department of Overseas Trade.’ 

As was pointed out by Sir H. Rumbold and previously to that by Mr. 
Kimens to the Department of Overseas Trade, British interests will suffer if 
the question is not taken up without delay. 

6 No. 530. 7 Not printed. 
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With regard to the negotiations for an understanding which is supposed 
to have taken place between the French Government and the American 
Standard Oil Company, I beg leave to remark that a Company has been 
formed in Paris in which the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas and the 
American Standard Oil Company are mostly interested. This Company— 
the French Standard Oil Company—is taking an interest in the oil fields 
of Galicia, but is stated to be quite independent in its policy from the 
American Standard Oil Company. 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


No. 690 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received February 7) 
No. 89 [N 1724/1724[55] 


Very confidential WARSAW, February 3, 1921 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that Baron Manteufel, the 
head of the credit department of the Ministry of Finance, called on Mr. 
Kimens to-day at the request of the Minister of Finance, M. Steczkowski, 
and informed him that the Polish Government had come to the conclusion 
that it was unable to extricate itself from its present critical financial position 
owing to the lack of anyone capable of managing the finances of this country 
and wished to ascertain how H.M. Government would view a proposal to 
appoint a British financial adviser to this country and whether they would 
be prepared to suggest a candidate for the post. Such an adviser would be 
offered the post of Assistant Manager of the Polish National Loan Bank, 
which will in future become the Bank of Poland, but he would in fact be 
intrusted with the management of all affairs connected with foreign exchange, 
the Warsaw exchange, import, export and banking. 

Baron Manteufel added that the carrying out of this proposal would 
naturally depend on whether the candidate suggested by H.M. Government 
proved acceptable to the Polish Government and whether the salary for the 
post was not too high. 

Speaking for M. Steczkowski, Baron Manteufel begged Mr. Kimens to 
regard his proposal as strictly confidential lest this move of the Polish Govern- 
ment should be resented by other Legations at Warsaw. Mr. Kimens in- 
formed Baron Manteufel that the preference which had been given in this 
respect to Great Britain would, he felt sure, be greatly appreciated and 
promised to report the matter to me without delay for Your Lordship’s 
information. 

I understand from Mr. Kimens that M. Paderewski and the conservative 
elements in this country have always been in favour of employing: foreign 
advisers in certain Polish Government departments, but that the matter 
could not be pursued at an earlier date owing to the attitude of the Left 
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Parties who feared lIcst the appointment of such advisers might result in the 
maintenance or possible development of a ‘capitalistic’ system of Govern- 
ment. It would appear from the present invitation of the Polish Government 
that this opposition has been overcome and Mr. Kimens considers that this 
result is mainly due to the efforts of Messieurs Witos and Steczkowski. 

The Minister of Finance has expressed a desire to discuss the project with 
me but I have Iet him know that I would prefer to defer such discussion until 
I am acquainted with Your Lordship’s views. 

My expcrience of Foreign advisers in China and elsewhere has not greatly 
strengthened my belief in their universal utility unless they are placed in an 
unassailable position of authority from the outset, but in this case I am pre- 
pared to be guided by the superior knowledge of Mr. Kimens, who tells me 
that in his reports to the Department of Overseas Trade he has been strongly 
advocating the appointment of foreign advisers in Poland and has pointed 
out that, from the point of view of British interests, the most important 
appointment would be that of Financial Adviser, as he would have control 
over the whole economic life of the country. 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


No. 691 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) 
No. 131 [N 2232/2232/55] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1921 


I had a long conversation with Prince Sapicha, in the course of his short 
visit to England this week,! upon every aspect of the Polish problem. 

Some of these matters are hardly deserving of record. Half-a-dozen are 
in a different category. As regards the appointment of a Polish Minister to 
London, while reluctant to apply the smallest pressure to the Polish Foreign 
Minister, I yet felt it my duty to tell him that we could not give a warm 
welcome to Count Skrzynski, since our experience of him, when he was 
acting on the part of the Austrian Government as a sort of unofficial 
agent or go-between at Berne in the course of the War, had not been favour- 
able, and it led us to think that he was a rather intriguing and unsuitable 
person. On the other hand, of the two other candidates who had been 
named, Count Sobanski? and Count Zamoyski, we should be quite willing 
to accept cither. 

The Prince in reply said that they had great difficulty in Poland in finding 
men for these posts, and particularly for the London post, because there were 

1 Prince Sapicha was in London from February 14 to 17, after accompanying Marshal 
Pilsudski on the state visit to Paris referred to in No. 679. 

2 Count Sobanski had been President of the Polish National Committee in London 


during the war. In the end M. Wroblewski was in March appointed Polish Minister in 
London. 
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so few Poles of position who could speak English. He would at once withdraw 
the name of Count Skrzynski, and of the two others suggested he proposed 
to send us Count Sobanski, whom we already knew well. His own desire had 
been to appoint a more distinguished but older statesman, who knew English 
well, but whom domestic reasons prevented from accepting office. 

I thanked the Prince for his courtesy. 

He went on to speak about the impending conclusion of peace with Soviet 
Russia. The Poles were, however, in a difficult position. Knowing that 
peace was essential to them and that they could not stand the strain of re- 
newed warfare in the spring, the Soviet delegates were endeavouring to exact 
the most impossible terms, and Poland might indeed be expected in this way 
to cede more than was reasonable; but the Prince had little doubt that, in 
the long run, the negotiations would be brought to a successful conclusion. 

The most noteworthy feature about the situation in that part of the world 
was the increasingly warm relations between Roumania and Poland, both of 
whom had the same interests and the same enemy, and between whom he 
expected that a close and satisfactory arrangement would presently be made. 
He was less sanguine about the relations between Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, where there were many bitter memories which could not easily be 
forgotten. He recognised, however, that the main guarantee for the security 
of Poland, and indeed of Eastern Europe, against the Bolshevik peril lay in 
a system of alliances to which Czecho-Slovakia must ultimately be admitted. 

Prince Sapieha asked me what was our attitude towards the railway pro- 
posals which were being discussed with Messrs. Cammell Laird.3 

I replied that the attitude of the Foreign Office was naturally favourable, 
but that the real difficulty lay with the Exchequer. I thought that the best 
thing he could do would be to have a talk with the Foreign Office about the 
present position of the matter and then to get an interview with the Treasury, 
since it was there that the chief obstacle lay. 

The three matters which most concerned the Prince were, however, those 
of the future frontiers of Poland and of Lithuania and Danzig. 

As to the first of these, he asked me, supposing that his Government con- 
cluded peace with Soviet Russia, would Great Britain and the Allied Powers 
in general recognise the frontiers thereby set up? 

I said in reply it depended to a large extent upon what he meant by the 
word ‘recognise.’ As I understood the situation it was as follows :— 

The Powers had always taken the line that there was an ethnographic 
frontier to Poland on the east beyond which it would not be reasonable that 
she should claim to extend, but within which it was a reasonable obligation 
upon the Powers who created her to defend her national existence if attacked. 
A line had been drawn upon the map on more than one occasion—notably 
at Spa last year—when, in the imminent collapse of the Polish defence, we 
had told them that, should the Bolsheviks cross this line, we would come to 
their assistance, not indeed with troops, but with arms and supplies. Now 
the situation had changed; the tide of battle had been rolled back; Poland 


3 See section vi of No. 693 below. 
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had proved unexpectedly victorious, and she seemed on the verge of obtain- 
ing from the Soviet Government boundaries in some places far beyond 
the ethnographic frontier. These were the boundaries which I understood the 
Prince to ask whether the Powers would recognise. In other words, if the 
Bolsheviks at any future date crossed the frontier now about to be laid down, 
would it be regarded by the Great Powers as an act of hostility against them? 
I thought it most unlikely that they would accept any such obligation; but 
that they would decline to accept or to recognise the new boundary seemed 
to me to be unlikely. They would regard it as a matter to be settled between 
Poland and Russia, and the sooner the Prince concluded his negotiations, 
and the less he said about them to the Powers, the better, I thought, from his 
point of view. His real line of action, I suggested, would be, when his treaty 
with the Soviet Government had been concluded, to register it, as provided 
for by the Covenant of the League of Nations, with the Council of the latter 
body. It would be open to them to criticise it if they felt that in any respect 
it ran counter to the provisions of the Pact. But my general impression of the 
Council was that they were not at all anxious to entangle themselves in 
inconvenient questions, and that unless there was any conspicuous contradic- 
tion they would accept the arrangement without demur. In that case it 
would follow under the terms of the Covenant that the Powers who constitute 
the League would accept a general obligation for the defence of the integrity 
of a fellow-member of the League. 

I advised the Prince, therefore, to be content with this procedure and not 
to stir up unnecessary ‘lions in his path’. He undertook to act strictly upon 
this advice. 

The second question arose out of the dispute with Lithuania. Prince 
Sapieha frankly admitted that, while the Polish Government had disowned 
the proceedings of General Zeligovski, they had the entire sympathy of the 
Polish people, and, I rather inferred from his utterances, the thinly disguised 
acquiescence of the Polish Government. The Prince seemed in his own mind 
to be balancing the advisability of a settlement through the League of 
Nations, who had already taken the matter in hand, and a separate and 
confidential arrangement between the Lithuanian Government and his own. 
Clearly his own policy is to drive the Lithuanian Government into the accep- 
tance of some form of union with Poland, and he would like in this way to 
escape the necessity of a plebiscite and the chance, in one way or another, of 
losing Vilna and having a standing dispute with his neighbours. He asked 
whether the British Government would bring pressure to bear on Lithuania 
to come to terms. 

I said that when the Foreign Minister of that country had come to England 
and spoken to me on the subject,* although I found him strangely unversed 
in foreign affairs and difficult, therefore, to deal with, I had impressed upon 
him the general weakness of Lithuania’s position and had said that she would 
probably do well to incorporate herself in some larger political or federal 
combination, and that of the two alternatives before her that of Poland 

4 See No. 616. 
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seemed to me the most favourable. In theory, therefore, I was not at all 
averse from such a voluntary union as that which the Prince appeared to 
contemplate. On the other hand, I remarked that the matter was now in 
the hands of the League of Nations, from whom we had no intention of with- 
drawing it, and if he desired to make his point of view known to our repre- 
sentative on the Council of the League—I understood he had spoken about 
it to M. Bourgeois when he was in Paris—I recommended that during his 
short stay here he should endeavour to have a few words with Mr. Balfour. 

Prince Sapieha then expounded to me at considerable length the anxieties 
of his Government about Danzig and the right conceded to Poland by the 
Conference of Ambassadors to be responsible for the defence of that port. He 
explained that his country had neither the means nor the inclination to con- 
struct forts or to place garrisons in that area. What they wanted to be assured 
of was that in the event of an attack upon Danzig (and from whom could it 
come but Germany?) they should be at liberty to proceed to the defence of 
that place; and further that in the event of an attack upon Poland by Soviet 
Russia or any other enemy, they should be given the means of importing 
arms and munitions via Danzig, such as had been secured to them by the 
gallant action of British soldiers and sailors in the crisis of last summer. 

I said that Danzig was now a League of Nations, rather than a Foreign 
Office, question, and that he should address his observations to Mr. Balfour 
—as I have since learned that he subsequently did at a length and with a 
fulness that even exceeded his exposition to myself. 

In conclusion, Prince Sapieha said that he thought our present repre- 
sentative at Kovno, Mr. Wilton, was adopting a more friendly line towards 
Poland than his predecessor had done. He evidently shared the opinion of 
Colonel Ward which had induced us to withdraw that official from Lithuania, 
and he had hopes that British influence would not now be used to bolster up 
the Lithuanian Government with unreasonable hopes or to tempt them to 
take up an attitude of unjustifiable hostility to Poland. 

Iam, &c., 
CurZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 692 
Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [N 1875/1759/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1921, 6 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 424 (of February 7th).! 

We are in favour of conclusion of a customs union and economic agreement 
between Memel and Lithuania, and you should support proposal to send 
General Odry instructions to that effect. 

1 Not printed. This covered a copy of a letter of January 25 from General Odry, Governor 
of the Memel Territory, to the Secretary-General of the Conference of Ambassadors, in 


which the General described the circumstances in which the Lithuanians had proposed a 
customs union and economic agreement, and appended the text of a draft convention. 
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No. 693 
Memorandum by Mr. Gregory respecting Prince Sapieha’s Visit. 
[W 2399/2399/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1921 


Although, as regards the main Polish Questions in which His Majesty’s 
Government are interested, the ground has been largely covered in the inter- 
views between Prince Sapicha and the Secretary of State and Prime Minister, 
it may be useful to place on record the conversations which I have also had 
with the Prince. 

We have, I think, been over more or less the whole range of subjects of 
common interest, but more fully those regarding— 

(i) Lithuania (ii) The Riga Treaty (iii) Eastern Galicia (iv) Upper Silesia 
(v) defensive alliance with Roumania and other of Poland’s neighbours 
(vi) the railway question and (vil) the appointment of a British Financial 
Adviser to the Polish Government. 

The Mandate to Poland for the military defence of Danzig and the eventual 
recognition of Poland’s Eastern boundaries by the Powers have been fully 
discussed with Prince Sapicha by the Secretary of State, the Prime Minister 
and Sir E. Crowe. No further mention need be made of them. 

(i) Lithuania. Prince Sapieha has not changed his views on the wider 
aspects of the Question since the numerous discussions which I had with him 
when he was here as Minister. He remains personally a convinced federa- 
tionist. For him there are only two possible solutions: (a) a small independent 
Lithuania, strictly ethnographic, with Kovno as capital; (5) a ‘historical’ 
Lithuania, with Wilna as capital, federated with Poland. Of these two alterna- 
tives, (5) is the ideal. But in this case he will hear of nothing short of a sub- 
stantial, and not merely nominal, federation. Anything in the nature of 
‘Ententes’, ‘Alliances’, ‘loose links’ and similar camouflage is totally unaccept- 
able. A federation must mean frankly a personal union—practically indis- 
tinguishable in character from that which formerly regulated the relations 
between Austria and Hungary. Poland and Lithuania may indeed under 
this régime constitute singly sovereign States; they may have each a diet, an 
independent internal and financial administration and a separate army; but 
they must be united under one chief of the State and their foreign policy must 
be controlled by a Common Council, and their representation abroad must 
be a single one—Lithuanians having, however, equal rights with Poles in 
such representation. Further than this, the protection of Poles within the 
boundaries of Lithuania must be secured by the grant of autonomy to 
the area, e.g., Wilna, where they predominate. This would again follow the 
parallel of Hungary—Croatian autonomy within the latter being the model 
for the Wilna district within Lithuania. 

But, though this constituted, for Prince Sapicha, the ideal solution, the 
moment was not by any means ripe—even from the Polish side—for launch- 
ing it as a settled Government policy. He himsclf and Marshal Pilsudski 
were indeed ardent federationists, but Poland as a whole was not yet converted 
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to the idea. The annexationist party was for the moment too strong for 
federation to be pushed unless it had a really good chance of success. At 
present the bitterness of the relations between Poles and Lithuanians was too 
great even to think of it; and it would be impossible to carry it through with 
the present Lithuanian Government. Yet, Prince Sapiecha maintained, the 
antagonism between the two countries was entirely artificial and would be 
non-existent, could the present Lithuanian rulers be removed and the people 
allowed to express their true feeling in an unembittered atmosphere. I sug- 
gested that, second rate though the present Lithuanian Government might 
be and evidently was, to judge from the individuals whom we had seen, 
nevertheless it could easily be replaced by one that was worse and even more 
opposed to conciliation with Poland. Prince Sapieha did not think so; but 
certainly it is a fact that every single Lithuanian—whether a member of the 
Government or not—who has been to the Foreign Office (and I have seen 
a considerable number in the last two years) has been violently anti-Polish 
and opposed to all notion of federation. It is necessary, however, to take into 
account the enormous Jewish influence behind the Lithuanian Government, 
which steadily opposes all conciliation with Poland and consistently flirts 
with both the Germans and Bolsheviks. Possibly if the true Lithuanian could 
emerge from behind the Government barrier we might find Prince Sapieha 
to be right. But Mr. Wilton is not so sanguine, and reports a considerable 
set-back owing to the non-recognition.! 

Prince Sapieha said, however, that naturally all idea of federation must 
stand over till events had moved ahead, and that the arrangements for the 
‘Consultation’ (which term is now superseding ‘plebiscite’) must take their 
course. It was essential that the League troops should get under way as soon 
as possible. How then, I asked, would the carrying out of the ‘Consultation’ 
affect the question of federation? Prince Sapicha said that if the “Consulta- 
tion’ came off and (as he was certain it would) in favour of Poland, it would 
practically knock federation on the head. Once the Wilna district were 
definitely assigned to Poland, the Poles would never tolerate its alienation 
even under a scheme of close federation. This is rather contrary to what we 
have anticipated, the definite recognition of the Polish complexion of parts 
of Lithuania having seemed to us calculated to provide an incentive to both 
countries to coalesce on a common basis. Evidently this is not so, and conse- 
quently, if federation is to come, it must forestall the ‘Consultation,’ the 
prospect of which may not inconceivably act as a lever on the Lithuanians. 

Should the pressure of events produce such a volte-face on the part of 
Lithuania, and, in spite of the present unfavourable portents, it is not to be 
entirely excluded, Prince Sapicha is prepared to make himself the champion 
of federation before the Polish diet and to stake his political reputation upon 
it. He was sending, he said, his own men to represent the Polish Government 
in the direct negotiations with the Lithuanians at Kovno, and they would 
proceed slowly along the lines laid down by himself. I enquired whether 
there was any way in which we could contribute to the success of the negotia- 


t In No. 688 above and in his despatch No. 14 of January 26, not printed. 
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tions. Would he, for instance, like them to be conducted under the auspices, 
or even the actual chairmanship, of Mr. Wilton? He said that, while he 
would not immediately ask that Mr. Wilton should preside, he would be 
grateful if he could be instructed to be present during the discussions and give 
the benefit of his advice. Later on he would perhaps definitely suggest that 
Mr. Wilton should preside, and even formally ask for the intervention of 
His Majesty’s Government to bring about a settlement, since he was well 
aware that British influence was predominant in Lithuania and that we 
could do what no other country could to help forward a settlement. This 
would, however, belong to a later stage and would largely depend on im- 
mediate developments. For the moment, the right thing was to get on with 
the ‘consultation’ and the simultaneous discussions at Kovno. Pending 
developments, the delegates would confine their conversations to matters of 
minor importance and endeavour to create a more favourable atmosphere. 

(ii) Zhe Riga Treaty. Prince Sapiecha said that the delay in the conclusion 
of the treaty was due to the Bolsheviks making one fresh difficulty after an- 
other, and their action was due largely to German intrigue, both Bolsheviks 
and Germans thinking it advantageous to obstruct the negotiations till the 
Upper Silesian question was settled. As regards the difficulty which the 
Bolsheviks were now making over the delivery of the gold,? he said that he 
did not want the gold, and would infinitely prefer to accept the offer of 
concessions, which was the alternative proposition. He thought that the 
grant of concessions would be an economic advantage both for Poland and 
eventually for other countries, and he was prepared to negotiate on these 
lines. The Bolsheviks were making no difficulties about the territorial 
arrangements, and the other questions ought to be capable of speedy adjust- 
ment. He gave the 1 impression, however, of himself not being over anxious 
to conclude the treaty in a hurry, but this may be due to his desire to ascer- 
tain first how the Eastern boundaries contemplated under the treaty are 
likely to be viewed by us before definitely committing himself. He empha- 
sised his determination to keep the peace, once made, and to concentrate on 
internal reconstruction; and Monsieur Ciechanowski, who was present, in- 
terjected the remark that the Prince had now definitely got control of the 
militarist party and that we had henceforth nothing to fear in the direction 
of military adventure from Marshal Pilsudski. 

(iii) Eastern Galicia. Prince Sapieha repeated what he had said to Sir E. 
Crowe on the preceding day as regards this question, namely, that he hoped 
that it might continue to remain dormant as far as the Powers were con- 
cerned. The situation was quite satisfactory (from the Polish point of view, 
of course). The Ruthenes were settling down under Polish administration, 
which was functioning as in Poland proper. The autonomy contemplated 
in the draft Statute (which was debated at the Peace Conference as a corollary 
to the grant of a mandate to Poland but has remained in suspense)3 has never 


2 This referred to the transfer of a part of the Russian gold reserve to Poland, which was 
one of the most thorny subjects of the negotiations. 
3 See Vol. I, No. 61, Appendix C. 
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come into operation, and Eastern Galicia is being administered as an integral 
part of Poland. Prince Sapieha insisted that the anti-Polish agitation carried 
on by such persons as Dr. Petrusevitch* was entirely artificial. I asked him 
how he squared the idea of leaving the East Galician question untouched 
with the definition of the Eastern boundaries of Poland (to which he required 
the approval in some form or other of the Powers or the League of Nations), 
seeing that Eastern Galicia lay well to the West of the contemplated line. We 
were unfortunately interrupted before he replied and the discussion of this 
question was not resumed. It may, however, be a point worth noting. 

(iv) Upper Silesia and (v) the defensive Alliance with Roumania. Prince Sapieha 
said that he was entirely confident as to the result of the plebiscite, and had 
no doubt that it would show an overwhelming Polish majority. He did wish, 
however, to have the plebiscite as soon as possible, and he trusted that there 
would be no further delay. 

As regards Roumania, he was going as soon as possible to Bucharest, where 
the treaty of alliance’ was practically ready for signature. He did not, 
however, seem to be entirely convinced that there would not be a hitch at 
the last minute, as he said Monsieur Take Jonescu still hankered after the 
idea of the Little Entente, and this might perhaps delay, if it did not actually 
upset, the negotiations. 

His conversations with Monsieur Benes in Paris had not been, I gathered, 
wholly satisfactory. Feeling among the Poles was, he said, still very sore 
against Czecho-Slovakia for its boycott when Poland was in the throes of the 
Bolshevik invasion,® and it could only be allayed by some beau geste from the 
Czecho-Slovaks, such as a slight rectification of frontier desired by the Poles. 
But Monsieur Benes had shown himself quite indisposed to make any con- 
cessions, and, in fact, I think the Prince said, asked for something himself! 
At all events, he maintained, the moment was not yet ripe for an entente or 
alliance, and so things must remain as they were for the present. Prince 
Sapieha said, however, that he hoped it might be possible to come to some 
arrangement of a defensive nature with Latvia. He pointed out, however, 
that Latvia had only three divisions as opposed to Poland’s thirty, and that 
the advantages of alliance would therefore be wholly on Latvia’s side. Never- 
theless, this is not, as we know, the point of view of the Latvian Government, 
which is very apprehensive of linking itself by a formal agreement with 
Poland and thus risking being drawn into some fresh Polish military ad- 
venture. Still Prince Sapieha thought an alliance would materialise sooner 
or later, but he appeared to be in no hurry, as he entirely disbelieves in a 
further Bolshevik offensive and is completely under the impression that he 
will henceforth be able to devote himself exclusively to peaceful internal 
reconstruction. | 

(vi) Zhe Ratlway Question. I told Prince Sapieha quite frankly how the 

4 Self-styled ‘President of the National Council of the Western Ukraine (Eastern Galicia)’. 

5 The treaty which was concluded on March 3, 1921, is printed in B.F.S.P., vol. 114, 
pp. 916-17. 

© See Nos. 349, 351, and 381, para. 12. 
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matter stood this end, and explained to him that, while the Foreign Office, 
the Board of Trade and Mr. Hichens, the Chairman of Cammell Laird, had 
taken the matter up energetically, until we had surmounted the financial 
difficulty, which was, of course, the crux of the situation, it was not much use 
discussing the further stage at any great length. With regard to the finance, 
I told the Prince that the rough idea of the Scheme, as far as it had gone with 
us, was to get together a capital of £10,000,000.7 A group, which would be 
formed at the instance of Cammell Laird, would be prepared to put up half 
if the other half could be provided under the Export Credits Scheme. But we 
were at once faced with the initial trouble, that His Majesty’s Government 
had no powers to grant credits under the Export Credits Act after 1922 
(though credits granted previously might continue till 1925). A special Act 
of Parliament would therefore be necessary, extending the scope of the 
existing Act, and that meant, of course, delay, even should it be possible. 
Prince Sapieha said that, in any case, he thought that, if a loan even of 
£5,000,000 were in question, it would be far too extravagant finance for the 
Polish Government to contemplate in the existing state of the Polish exchange. 
Repayment would practically involve an annual interest of 1,500,000,000 
Polish marks, which was fantastic. I said that though, owing to the exchange, 
a loan of any magnitude would fall heavily on Poland, it seemed to me that 
Prince Sapicha was exaggerating the burden. Any loan would be spread 
over a number of years, and the immediate effect of reconstructing the rail- 
way system, and so preparing the way for trade, would send up the Polish 
exchange, with the result that only as regards the first instalments would the 
repayment be as onerous as he had stated. However, we agreed that, as we 
were both innocent of the technicalities of international finance, we had better 
not plunge any further, and leave it to experts to work out. Prince Sapieha 
said, however, that, as the suggestion of our obtaining a revolving credit | 
under the Export Credits Act seemed too difficult to carry out, he thought the 
better alternative would be to hypothecate the railways themselves and back 
the mortgage with a collateral security—for example, timber. But he said 
that, in this case, a British Government Guarantee would be necessary. I 
questioned this proposition (a) on the ground of the heavy deficit already 
attaching to the Polish railways, (4) on the ground that a British Government 
Guarantee would be the virtual equivalent of an export credit, and I doubted 
the willingness of His Majesty’s Government to back the bill in either case. 
It is, however, undoubtedly a choice for them between two risks, namely, 
the risk of losing a few millions, on the one hand, and the risk of Poland’s 


7 According to a letter of February 8 to Mr. Gregory from Sir W. Clark of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, this figure had, in a mecting at the Board of Trade, been reduced 
to£5m. Sir W. Clark pointed out in his letter that: ‘It would appear very difficult for you 
or the Board of Trade to support such a proposition to the Treasury. As you know, the 
Supreme Council have just decided with full British concurrence not to give a loan in the 
even more urgent case of Austria, and there seem to be no adequate grounds in the Polish 
case for suggesting to the Treasury that they should depart from their settled policy in 
respect of loans unless the Secretary of State wishes to raise the question on urgent political 
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collapse on the other, which would entail a financial, as well as a political, 
disaster of greater magnitude. Prince Sapieha said he would endeavour to 
see the Chancellor of the Exchequer and put the whole situation to him, 
and would then depute Monsieur Ruttkowski (the Pole, who has long been 
the well-known financial expert of the late Russian Government in this 
country) to work out the details. It proved, unfortunately, impossible in the 
end to bring about an interview between Prince Sapieha and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer before the former’s departure, and he accordingly wrote 
him a letter setting out the situation at length. In the course of the conver- 
sation the Prince made a great point of assuring me that the Polish Govern- 
ment could be absolutely relied on to meet its liabilities with the utmost 
punctuality, and cited the precedent of last year’s transaction, whereby 
we supplied Poland with fertilisers and received in return sugar and starch. 
£,1,000,000 was, I think he said, involved, and the payments were made by 
Poland even before they were due. 

We then discussed briefly the second stage, namely, to what extent the 
Polish Government would be prepared to admit British control in the recon- 
struction and administration of the railways. I told Prince Sapieha that the 
essential part of any scheme would be that the Polish Government should 
accept a British Railway Adviser. This, the Prince said, he would welcome, 
though of course his powers would have to be carefully defined in consultation 
with the Polish Government. The question of introducing English engineers 
and officials on the railways offered greater difficulty. England’s popularity 
in Poland had, he felt obliged to say quite frankly, considerably diminished 
of late, and apart from this, the Poles’ experience of foreigners generally had 
not been very favourable. I think he referred to Americans and French, who 
have notoriously abused such official positions as they have occupied since 
Poland’s resurrection by indulging in wholesale speculation. However, he 
thought that Polish prejudices on that score could be gradually removed. 
I said that in any case the practical details would have to be worked out 
between the representatives of the British Group interested and the Polish 
Authorities, and it was the intention of Mr. Hichens, should the scheme 
materialise, to go out to Warsaw himself and negotiate an agreement. It was 
my personal opinion that it would be better that the British Group, and not 
His Majesty’s Government, should deal with the matter in the subsequent 
stages, and that the Government should merely stand behind the Group and 
give it general support. The question of the allocation of the contracts was 
also a matter that might give rise to controversy. As one of our main objects 
in launching and pursuing the scheme was to relieve unemployment in this 
country, it was clear that we should consider it essential to get all the orders 
for this country. This would, however, be an uneconomic arrangement for 
Poland, as, on the one hand, they had got workshops and material of their 
own which they must utilise, on the other, owing to the exchange and transit 
expense, it would be obviously advantageous to purchase what they could in 
neighbouring countries, such as Czecho-Slovakia. All this is clearly capable 
of adjustment. The ultimate purpose which we have in reorganising the 
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Polish railways is the re-establishment of trade, and, if we have to forego [stc] 
a part of the initial benefits, we should be compensated a thousandfold in 
the end. 

Finally, Prince Sapieha and I touched on his original proposal, namely, 
that the Polish Government should grant concessions of the railways. He 
said that he still thought that in some ways that scheme would be preferable, 
because he would find it easier to reconcile the Poles to the idea of handing 
over their railways, lock, stock and barrel, to the foreigner and asking no 
further questions till the transaction was completed than to admit the inter- 
ference of foreigners in railways still under Polish control. The distinction 
seems a subtle one, but apparently that is how the Polish mind works. But 
Prince Sapicha expressed himself personally in favour of our alternative, and, 
given the solution of the financial problem, there seems every prospect of 
being able to arrive at some satisfactory arrangement. 

(vii) Financial Adviser. I told Prince Sapieha that we had just received a 
formal request’ through Mr. Max Muller from Monsicur Steczkowski to provide 
the Polish Government with a British Financial Adviser. The despatch con- 
taining the request had only just come in and there had not yet been time 
to submit it with the necessary comments and recommendations to the 
Secretary of State. What I was going to say, therefore, was in the nature of 
purely personal suggestions, though I felt sure that there could be no harm, 
as the matter was of the non-controversial order, in discussing preliminary 
and tentative proposals before it actually began to be treated in the purely 
official manner. Prince Sapieha said he had no idea that the Polish Govern- 
ment was going to make the request, and he was quite delighted it had done 
so. The introduction of British advisers in Poland was entirely after his own 
heart, and his only fear had been that the objections of Polish public opinion, 
which was largely uneducated in those matters, would be hard to overcome. 

I said that it was a great opportunity and that we must clearly make the 
most of it. There were, however, two alternatives regarding the selection of 
the individual. The first was for us to apply to the Treasury for a suitable 
candidate. In this case we should probably be recommended an intelligent 
young man, possibly an official with a theoretical knowledge of finance— 
who would be glad to take up the appointment for a salary of £2,000 or 
£3,000. In my opinion this was the wrong way to go to work. Such a man 
would carry no real weight and be swamped in the general Polish administra- 
tion. The second alternative was to go to the City and interest the principal 
banks in the appointment. To have an Englishman in virtual control of 
Polish finances would be of almost as great interest to them as to Poland, 
since his advice in the City would make all the difference in regard to any 
financial or industrial undertakings on which British firms might care to 
embark. In this event, it would be worth the British Banks’ while to put up 
a really first-class man and pay his salary in part, if not wholly. 

This would probably be necessary, as the kind of man I was thinking of— 
that is to say, a leading expert in questions of foreign exchange and currency 

8 See No. 690. 
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—would be unlikely to accept the appointment under a salary of £10,000 or 
£15,000, and the Polish Government could clearly not afford to run to that 
amount. Only a man of this type would be in a position to cope with the 
colossal, if not impossible, task of saving Poland from impending bankruptcy. 
Prince Sapieha entirely agreed, though he thought we should be careful to 
find someone who would not be in the hands of a particular group of bankers. 
The result might be the creation of a monopoly, which would be equally 
undesirable here, and that probably the best person to consult first would be 
the Governor of the Bank of England. It has since occurred to us that what 
is really wanted is a man of the mental calibre, though without the pro- 
Germanism or cynicism, of Mr. Keynes.? But we are studying the question 
and will put up concrete recommendations when Mr. Max Muller’s despatch 
is submitted.!° 
J. D. Grecory 


9 Principal representative of H.M. Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference and author 
of The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1919). 

70 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘Mr. Gregory spoke with excellent judgment at each point. 
C 20/2.’ 


No. 694 


Note from the Foreign Office to M. Narusevitch' 
[WV 1978/1978/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1921 
Sir, 

I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Note No. 1 1837/4 of 11th instant,? enquiring as to the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards the purchase of arms in this country by the 
Lithuanian Government. 

2. I am to state that His Majesty’s Government have decided for reasons 
which Lord Curzon is convinced will be readily appreciated by the Lithu- 
anian Government that it would not be desirable to permit the export of 
arms either to Lithuania or to Poland until a settlement has been reached 
in regard to Vilna.3 

Iam, &c., 
J. D. Grecory 

™ Provisional Lithuanian representative in London. 

2 Not printed. 

3 On the other hand, in a letter of January 27 Mr. Gregory had informed M. Bisseneek of 
Lord Curzon’s agreement to the purchase of war material in Great Britain by the Lettish 
Government. Cf. No. 681. 
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No. 695 


Record by Sir W. Clark of a conversation with Prince Sapteha 
(Recewed February 22) 


[W 2382/236/55] 
DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE, February 18, 1921 


I called on Prince Sapieha on the evening of the 17th inst., as he wished to 
discuss with me the question of reorganisation of Polish railways. He was 
already aware that the question had been discussed with Mr. Hichens as 
representing the British group. He told me frankly that he had hoped that 
the British Government would be willing to guarantee a loan to be made 
by private capitalists for this purpose. I said that this was, of course, a 
matter for the Chancellor of the Exchequer whom, I understand, Prince 
Sapieha had been intending to see, but I had just learnt from the Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor that it was unlikely that an interview could be 
arranged. I was, however, aware of the general attitude of the Treasury on 
such questions and I was afraid that it was not likely that in the present 
financial circumstances H.M. Government would be able either to make a 
loan themselves as had been suggested by Mr. Hichens or to give a guarantee 
in order to facilitate the money being raised from private sources. Prince 
Sapieha proceeded to explain the difficulties of their position. He would be 
willing, he said, to give a charge on the railways but there was the un- 
fortunate fact that they were being run at a loss so that there were no 
revenues for the service of a loan and he did not expect them to be run 
profitably for another two years, (which struck me as a somewhat optimistic 
estimate). I described to him the general nature of the Ter Meulen scheme,! 
with the details of which he was not familiar, and he professed himself quite 
willing to consider whether it could possibly be applicable in Poland. The 
same difficulty, however, appeared to arise. The railways, for instance, 
would be a suitable asset as backing for the bonds except for the unfortunate 
fact that they would provide no revenue. As regards other assets there, oil 
and other immediately marketable produce was already earmarked as a set- 
off against absolutely essential imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
the only further asset he could suggest as an additional security to the rail- 
ways themselves, was timber. It appeared, however, that the timber had not 
yet been cut and that the industry was not likely to be going for another two 
years or so. 


1 The object of this scheme, as Sir W. Clark had explained in his letter of February 8 
to Mr. Gregory (see No. 693, n. 7), was ‘to enable impoverished nations to attract funds 
for the financing of their essential imports. The proposal is that an International Commis- 
sion shall be established under the auspices of the League of Nations, and that the Govern- 
ments of countries desiring to participate shall notify to the Commission what specific assets 
they are prepared to assign as security for commercial credits; and that after scrutiny of 
the assets, the Commission shall authorise the participating Government to prepare bonds 
to the gold value which the Commission may approve. These bonds would then be available 
for pledging as security.’ 
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Prince Sapieha added that he was writing to the Chancellor to ask him, 
as he had not been able to see him himself, to receive the financial adviser 
to the Polish Legation to discuss the matter, and he proposed that this 
gentleman should first call upon me. I expressed my readiness to see him 
whenever it might be convenient. 


No. 696 


Earl Curzon to Lord Hardinge (Paris) 
No. 92 Telegraphic: by bag [N 2312/1759/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 22, 1921 


Your ice No. 95,! paragraph 13. You will by now have received my 
telegram No. 84? expressing my approval of a Customs union between 
Memel and Lithuania. 

As regards the further question of exacting a guarantee from Lithuania of 
free navigation on the Niemen as the condition on which a customs union 
would be approved by the Ambassadors’ Conference, I do not feel that it is 
desirable or expedient to raise the Niemen question at this stage. The 
Lithuanian Government has only received de facto recognition at present 
and although we do not commit ourselves to the legal proposition that a 
de facto State cannot be required to undertake an international obligation, 
the position would lend itself to dispute and Lithuania is not a party to the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The operation of Article 3313 as regards Lithuania should, in my opinion, 
be deferred until the permanent status of Lithuania is decided and it should 
then be embodied in the settlement. 

In the meanwhile, it is considered undesirable to delay any longer the 
conclusion of a customs union upon which the life of Memel and the pros- 
perity of Lithuania largely depends. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of February 17 Lord Hardinge said that he had asked 
the Conference of Ambassadors to adjourn the Memel-Lithuanian customs union question, 


since he had not yet received the instructions for which he had asked. 


2 No. 692. 
3 Article 331 of the Treaty of Versailles declared five rivers, including the Niemen, to be 


international. 


No. 697 


Memorandum by Mr. Gregory respecting an interview with three Leading 
Lithuanians 
[WV 2686/55359/] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1921 
I received a visit of considerable length on the 15th instant from three 
leading Lithuanians, M. Naroushevitch (the provisional Lithuanian repre- 
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sentative in London), Dr. Gaigalatis (the delegate of the Lithuanian National 
Council of Memel) and M. Galvanowski (? Lithuanian Minister of Finance).! 

M. Gaigalatis opened the discussion by referring to the question of Memel, 
which, he contended, called for an immediate solution. He said that the 
French occupation was more or less paralysing the life of the town, particu- 
larly by damping all prospect of a speedy solution of its permanent status. 
General Odry had paid no attention to the Lithuanian elements, and the 
whole administration was in the hands of the Germans. The Lithuanians 
were convinced that it was part of the pro-Polish policy of France permanently 
to keep Memel apart from Lithuania in order to strangle the latter’s trade, 
and so reduce her to a condition of impotence and consequent dependence 
on Poland. There was an urgent need for Memel to enter without any 
further delay into political and commercial relations with Lithuania. 

I said that these two aspects of relationship which he mentioned were more 
easily dealt with separately, and that we were already in communication 
with the Conference of Ambassadors in regard to the conclusion of a Customs 
Union between Memel and Lithuania. We were, in fact, entirely in favour 
of this, and had instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador to support a proposal 
with that object in view.? I was surprised that the economic side of the 
question had not long since bcen taken up by itself, leaving the political side, 
which was much more difficult, to be settled when the right moment came. 
With regard to the latter, I felt sure that the Lithuanians had conceived an 
entirely mistaken view of the motives of the French. It was clearly necessary 
for them, as it had been for us at Danzig, to utilise the existing administration, 
which was of course German. It implied no intention to exclude reforms in 
the future. It was no easy task for a foreign commissioner suddenly to 
revolutionise an administrative system that had endured for ages, and was in 
fact working well and efficiently. It would be senseless to start a new and 
difficult régime by throwing the whole machinery out of gear for the mere 
sake of a doctrine however well-founded. All that would come in due 
course. As a matter of fact, though the data were conflicting as in all the new 
disputed towns and territories, it was difficult to believe that Memel was not 
a thoroughly Germanised—I would not say German—town. The statistics 
that I believed to be reliable gave approximately 20 per cent. real Germans, 
60 per cent. Germanised Lithuanians (who through centuries of assimilation 
had come to count as Germans, and were Protestants), and only the re- 
mainder genuine Lithuanians. I did not take these figures for the purpose 
of prejudging the question of the ultimate allocation of Memel, or of arguing 
that on account of its ethnographic complexion it should thereby be pre- 
cluded from ever being assigned to Lithuania. My point was that it was not 
as clear as daylight that it should without any question be immediately 
considered as a Lithuanian town or belonging in the natural order of things 
to Lithuania. It was more than probable that in the general settlement of all 
the east European problems Memel would fall to Lithuania, but that general 


! Mr. Gregory was correct in supposing that M. Galvanowski was Minister of Finance. 
2 Nos. 692 and 696. 
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settlement—much to our annoyance in western Europe—was taking some 
time in coming. It was not necessary to apportion blame for the delay to any 
particular nation, but the sooner each one showed by its good behaviour a 
disposition to come to some compromise with its neighbours, the sooner 
would it attain its own true aspirations. There were several problems—and 
Memel was one—which it was impossible to deal with in isolation, because 
in the absence of the general settlement they could not be viewed in their 
proper perspective. Once, however, we could get a clear vision of how the 
configuration of that part of the map of Europe was going to work out, how 
the conflicting claims of the various new little nations were going to be 
satisfied, once, in fact, a harmonious settlement was well on its way to 
realisation, then it was certain that the little odd corners, which were so much 
in dispute, would fall into their proper places in the general framework. 

M. Galvanowski thereupon took up the discussion on this text and tackled 
me as regards the alleged support now being given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the idea of Polish-Lithuanian federation. He said that representative 
Lithuanians were entirely opposed to the idea. The effect would be that 
Poland, now in the throes of economic distress, would merely exploit 
Lithuania whose productivity and general material prosperity was on a 
considerably higher level, while at the same time using such military re- 
sources as Lithuania had for fresh adventures of her own. Lithuania had a 
good prospect of financial stability whereas Poland was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and might collapse at any moment. How could any Lithuanian 
contemplate with equanimity his country being tied up with a State whose 
continued existence was now becoming problematical? Moreover it was 
certain that Russia, whatever her political complexion might be or become, 
would never tolerate the further aggrandisement of Poland whom she 
detested by tradition and temperament. Besides, the Poles had by their 
ageression of the last two years completely antagonised the Lithuanians and 
a long period must elapse before the wounds could be healed. The way out 
of the present troubles was for the Great Powers to recognise the de sure 
independence of Lithuania and then leave her to work out her own salvation. 

I replied to M. Galvanowski that he must get out of his head that His 
Majesty’s Government were pursuing any policy other than of peace. We 
wanted to see justice done all round, but in pursuit of this ideal we were 
bound to take into consideration the problem as a whole as well as in its 
component parts. Far from having attempted or wished to impose a solution 
unacceptable to Lithuania, we had gone to the utmost limits of pressure on 
Poland to make her treat Lithuania fairly—to the extent of losing our popu- 
larity, as Prince Sapieha had only recently told me, among the Poles. For 
two or three months, while the crisis as to the occupation of Vilna was acute, 
we had made démarche after démarche at Warsaw, we had virtually treated 
Lithuania as much as a sovereign State as Poland for the purpose of securing 
a settlement between the two, and we had left no stone unturned to compel 
an equitable hearing for Lithuanian claims. It was not our fault if we had 
failed, but we were still not without hope that the League of Nations would 
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succeed in righting matters. We were giving all the support we could to the 
League and it behoved Lithuania as well as Poland to do likewise. 

But, inasmuch as the League itself had said that it would welcome a direct 
settlement between Poles and Lithuania in lieu of the plebiscite solution 
to which it was otherwise pledged, so we, following the League’s lead, would 
be relieved to learn that the plebiscite had been rendered unnecessary by an 
agreement at Kovno. 

As to federation, we were by no means committed to that alternative, 
though it appeared to us to offer many advantages. Our reasons were briefly 
as follows. The three Baltic States were to-day independent. The Bolshevik 
revolution, which was anti-national or rather international, had made their 
independence possible. We had recognised the de jure independence of Latvia 
and Esthonia, because we wanted to contribute to the reconstruction of 
national life in those countries. But who could say how long a separate 
national existence would be possible in them? Their future might be assured; 
we should be very glad. But should there be a decline and fall, we should be 
unable to prevent it. We could not make ourselves responsible. Equally, 
as regards Lithuania, we should be delighted to see her consolidation into a 
healthy self-supporting State and would do what little we could to contribute. 
But Lithuania was admittedly not in quite the same position as her two Baltic 
neighbours. Their seaboard was necessary to Russia, and, though they 
might continue to preserve their independence as sovereign States, they 
would sooner or later be compelled by their geographical position to enter 
into some form of close and special relationship with her that would give her 
the advantages which she could not in her own interests forego [sic]. It was 
permissible even to hope for the establishment of such a relationship, if only 
for the purpose of preserving the independent life of the two small States. 
In other words, it was clear that, whatever their future, they must always 
lean on Russia. They would not deny it themselves. 

Lithuania, on the other hand, was not essential to Russia, but, wedged in 
as she was between three powerful neighbours, she would be bound to lean 
towards one or the other. She could not remain for ever in isolation. Political 
conditions did not admit of such a position. Consequently her orientation 
must be either German, Russian or Polish. The first was necessarily in- 
admissible; the second she had deliberately shaken off. There remained, 
therefore, the third, and on the surface it seemed the natural one. The ties 
of religion, culture and history must count for something. We were con- 
fidently assured that, if political agitation could be removed, there was 
nothing to prevent the Polish and Lithuanian peoples gravitating towards 
each other on the basis of all that they had in common. How far this was so 
it was impossible to say, so conflicting were our reports. But at all events, 
if it were not so it ought to be. 

Poland was, I continued, notoriously in a bad way. Much that she had 
done since her resurrection was greatly to be deplored. But we certainly had 
openly upbraided her for her aggressive policy, particularly towards Lithu- 
ania, and we should not cease to do all we could to restrain her from further 
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adventures. There was every reason, however, to suppose that she was 
chastened by the events of last summer and was slowly learning wisdom. We 
were constantly impressing on her that she must from now on devote herself 
exclusively to the task of internal reconstruction and leave her neighbours 
alone. This had been the main characteristic of our policy during the past 
year. Nevertheless, the Lithuanians must not forget that the creation of 
Poland had been an essential part of the Treaty of Versailles, and her collapse 
would deal a heavy blow at the integrity of the treaty. Consequently the 
Allied Powers neither desired it nor would let it happen in so far as it lay with 
them to prevent it. The Lithuanians must therefore reckon with a Poland 
in the maintenance of which the Allied Powers had a particular interest, and 
they must bear this steadily in mind in framing their foreign policy. This did 
not, of course, mean that we had any intention of subjecting Lithuania to 
Polish domination. As I had already mentioned, we had throughout the 
dispute treated both countries as sovereign States, and we had no idea of 
changing our policy. But the Lithuanians must, in return, accommodate 
themselves to Entente policy. They must not let themselves be swayed this 
way and that by fear of either Bolsheviks or Germans. It was necessary to 
take a long vision and determine their attitude, not in relation to immediate 
controversies, but in relation to the whole future of Eastern Europe. 

M. Galvanowski objected that the grouping of States into particular 
federations or alliances was not the way to make for a permanent peace. 
Moreover, such political groupings took little account of the economic needs 
of individual States, and constantly subordinated the economic interests of 
the lesser to the political interests of the greater. The system of ententes and 
alliances belonged to pre-war diplomacy, and was going, it was universally 
hoped, to give way to a general fellowship of nations which would exclude 
political and economic rivalry. I replied that this was undoubtedly the ideal 
which had been set up, and which we all hoped would be ultimately ob- 
tained. But for the moment we were dealing with realities in a still imperfect 
world, and in default of an immediate realisation of a true League of Nations 
the formation of groups of States was the only means we had of advancing 
towards general political stabilisation. But the two were by no means 
mutually exclusive, and, as regards Eastern Europe, we had no alternative 
but to look forward to a gradual elimination of inter-State differences by 
progressive ententes until there was general peace and harmony. This was the 
only remedy against the Balkanisation that had set in since the war. As to the 
alleged subordination of the economic to the political which M. Galvanowski 
had mentioned, I said that, in our view, the great plain of Eastern Europe 
covered by Russia and the States that had seceded from her was clearly a 
single economic unit, and must ultimately be recognised and treated as 
such. Russia, Poland and the Baltic States would be compelled by necessity 
to regulate their life on this principle, and eventually build themselves into a 
single economic organism. What stood in the way was the continuance of 
political strife. Once this could be suppressed, the path was cleared for a 
full measure of economic solidarity. Thus in using our efforts to remove 
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political differences we were contributing to what we hoped would be a 
wholesale economic reconstruction. The future, in so far as it was possible 
to forecast any ideal solution at this juncture, pointed to cultural indepen- 
dence with economic unity, the political relationships within that unity being 
in turn determined on a basis of common interest and culture. 

M. Galvanowski seemed surprised that we attached so much importance 
to the maintenance of a strong Poland, and, while on the one hand he, in 
common with all Lithuanians, was disposed to accuse us of leaving Lithuania 
a prey to the Poles, on the other he gave me the impression that he regarded 
Poland as essentially a protégée of the French which we should some day or 
other induce them to throw over and leave to her fate. He mentioned, for 
example, the Riga Treaty, and appeared to assume that we should take up 
a strong anti-Polish line over it. As he was evidently banking on a difference 
arising between us and the French over the whole question in the hope that 
this would be Lithuania’s opportunity, I was at great pains to impress on 
him that we had throughout the controversy seen eye to eye with the French 
Government, and that there was not the slightest chance of divergence of 
views on fundamentals.3 

J. D. Grecory 


3 Lord Curzon minuted: ‘Mr. Gregory appears to me to have spoken with a wide outlook 
and with wisdom. But the conversation shows the complexity of the problem for (1) the 
Lithuanians seem to be unaware that we have been their best, if not their only friends; and 
(2) they seem quite unable to regard this matter from any wider standpoint than the 
narrowest and most exclusive selfishness. But as regards the instability of Poland there may 
be much truth in what they say. C 27/2’. 


No. 698 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 25) 
No. 113 Telegraphic: by bag [Confidential/General/199/3] 


PARIS, February 24, 1921 

The Conference of Ambassadors met this morning under the presidency 
of M. Jules Cambon and discussed the following questions: 

I 

(15) The question of the proposed commercial agreement between Memel 

and Lithuania being again before the Conference, I took the opportunity to 

communicate the views expressed in your telegrams Nos. 84? and 92.3 The 

French demurred to the agreement taking the form of a Customs Union on 

the ground that this would prejudge the question of a political union between 

Lithuania and Memel. On the other hand, they held that the agreement 

must necessarily stipulate for freedom of navigation on the Niemen, although 


1 The omitted paragraphs related to other matters. 2 No. 692. 
3 No. 696. 
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they quite agreed that these stipulations should not be based on the treaty of 
Versailles, or in any way involve the international regulation of the Niemen. 
In these circumstances the Conference decided to authorise General Odry 
to proceed with negotiations with Lithuania only on the understanding 
(a) that the agreement is to be entirely provisional in character so as not in 
any way to involve the future political status of Memel and the future inter- 
national regulations [sic] of the Niemen, (b) that it should provide for the liberty 
of transit on the Niemen without involving the question of applying the 
stipulations of the treaty of Versailles on this subject, (c) that it should not 
take the form of a customs union although there is no objection to the agree- 
ment amounting to one in practice. .. .4 


* The final paragraph related to other matters. Lord Curzon minuted (N 2578/1759/ 
59): ‘I should have thought that the sooner union is effected the better. C 27/6.’ 
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Mr. Wilton (Kovno) to Earl Curzon (Received February 27, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [N 2659/2445/59] 


KOVNO, February 27, 1921, 8.30 p.m. 

My despatch No. 22,' paragraph 6, last sentence. 

I have received statement in writing from White Russian representative. 
Statement is vaguely worded, but indicates desire for British assistance in 
arms and money to undertake military measures against Bolsheviks. Definite 
request is also made for £15,000 as loan to enable delegation to proceed to 
London to lay their views before His Majesty’s Government. 

I propose, subject to Your Lordship’s instructions, to inform him that I 
am not prepared either to submit statement for Your Lordship’s consideration 
or to recommend loan asked for. I would also propose to inform Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Lithuania verbally of my reply and request him to warn his 
Government to dissociate itself unequivocally from similar rash and ill- 
considered schemes which may be put forward by White Russians.? 

Repeated to Warsaw No. 19 and Helsingfors No. 2. 


! In this despatch of February 11 (not printed) Mr. Wilton reported on the visits he had 
received from M. Ovsianik, the self-styled representative of the White Russian Republic. 
Paragraph 6 of the despatch alluded to M. Ovsianik’s inquiry whether His Majesty’s 
Government would receive a White Russian Delegation. 

2 In his telegram No. 20 of March 3 Lord Curzon approved Mr. Wilton’s proposed 
language. ; 
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No. 700 


Lord Hardinge (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received March 3, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [N 2829/44/55] 


PARIS, March 3, 1921, 7.20 p.m. 


Following for Sir M. Hankey from Mr. Balfour: 

My telegram No. 124 of March 2.! 

Poland and Lithuania. 

Council formulated their proposals at mecting of March 2 and repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Lithuania undertook to obtain replies from their 
Governments within ten days. 

I trust British representatives at Warsaw and Kovno may be instructed 
to do anything in their power to induce the two Governments to give favour- 
able reception to Council’s proposals. 


1 Not printed. This telegram explained that the Council of the League of Nations had 
now abandoned their original scheme of holding a plebiscite and proposed instead that the 
disputants should meet at Brussels. They were formulating their proposals for such a meeting. 


No. 701 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 7, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [N 2962/2/38] 


Secret HELSINGFORS, March 5, 1921, 5.20 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs was visited to-day by man named J. Buschwitt, 
who described himself as a secret agent of Czecho-Slovak Government sent 
from Prague to ask assistance of Finland in favour of anti-Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia.' He said that there were two Russian com- 
mittees working in Prague and Paris respectively in close understanding with 
Czecho-Slovakian and French Governments, and that outbreak at Kronstadt 
was a premature manifestation of their plans. 

The man had no papers (? or) (? credentials) (? but was) (? expecting) 
special messenger by aeroplane from Reval this evening. 

French Minister has no knowledge of him or his Mission and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs proposes to treat him with the greatest caution but would be 
grateful for any information or advice. 


‘ A naval mutiny had broken out at Kronstadt on February 23. At the same time there 
were strikes in Leningrad and Moscow, followed by riots, and also peasant disturbances. 

Mr. Aveling reported in Prague telegram No. 41 of March 7 that M. Buschwitt was ‘a 
prominent Russian Social Revolutionary in Prague’, and was occasionally consulted on 
Russian affairs by the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Minister. Dr. Bene’ was, however, unaware 
of his present mission at Helsingfors, which was ‘unofficial’ so far as the Czecho-Slovak 
Government were concerned. 
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Situation at Petrograd is still obscure but in the eveut of its developing 
decisively in favour of revolutionaries the Finnish Government may have to 
decide rapidly what their attitude is to be and I should be grateful for very 
early reply. 


No. 702 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) and Mr. Wilton (Kovno) 
No. 50' Telegraphic [N 2829/44/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 5, 1921, 6.30 p.m. 


Paris telegrams Nos. 1247 and 1273 are messages from Mr. Balfour. It is 
hardly necessary to say that His Majesty’s Government welcome any pro- 
posal of the League which seems likely to liquidate the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute. Please do all that you properly can to induce the Polish (Lithuanian) 
Government to endorse this proposal which has already been accepted by its 
representative at the Council Meeting. 

Repeated to Paris No. 114. 


1 No. 50 to Warsaw and No. 23 to Kovno. 

2 Not printed. See No. 700, n. 1. This telegram was repeated to Warsaw and Kovno 
by the Foreign Office on March 4. 

3 No. 700, repeated to Warsaw and Kovno by the Foreign Office on March 5. 
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Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 7, 6.50 p.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [N 2972/4/38] 


Very urgent _HELSINGFORS, March 7, 1921, 4.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 42.! 

French Minister called this morning to say he had been urged by Polish 
Minister to summon at once meeting of French, British, Italian, Polish and 
United States representatives, in order to concert measures for sending 
supplies to Kronstadt revolutionaries. I said that such a meeting would 
serve no useful purpose as none of us could act without instructions and with 
this my French colleague agreed. 

Rumour is current that former German Minister, to whose continued 
presence here, in spite of the arrival of his successor a month ago, I have 
frequently called attention,? left two days ago for the frontier, accompanied 
by several leaders of pro-German movement of 1918. Object of his journey 
is said to be to arrange for sending supplies to Kronstadt but I have been 
unable to obtain any confirmation of his journey or its object. 


' Of March 5, not printed. 2 See e.g. No. 519. 
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I am informed that Kronstadt has ice-breaker and that there would be no 
difficulty in sending ships there. It is true, I think, success or failure of whole 
movement may depend on early receipt of supplies.3 

Latest news from Petrograd itself is that it is in a state of chaos, that certain 
quarters are in (? revolt) while others remain quiet, that there is no cohesion 
or leadership in the movement there, and that Zinovief is directing the 
Bolshevik resistance from the fortress of Peter and Paul which has been put 
into a state of defence. 

3 In this connexion, Mr. Gregory minuted on March 8: ‘Interference in the past has been 


ill-fated and unlucky for the people we have tried to help, and we must reluctantly stand by 
now and let things take their own course.’ 


No. 704 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 9, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [N 3074/4/38] 
WARSAW, March 9, 1921, 2 a.m. 


I found Minister for Foreign Affairs much agitated yesterday at news from 
Russia as he was apprehensive of effect of a successful anti-Bolshevik move- 
ment on Riga negotiations. 

Information obtainable in Warsaw has been very vague and contradic- 
tory, but it was stated yesterday that social revolutionaries were in possession 
of Petrograd and were successfully defying Soviet Government in other towns 
of Russia. Finnish Minister has however this morning received a telegram 
from Helsingfors that Soviet Government have suppressed revolution every- 
where except in Cronstadt. 

Prince Sapieha shared view that overthrow of Soviet Government would 
mean a period of anarchy. He was however specially preoccupied at prospect 
of further delay in signature of Riga treaty with consequent prolongation of 
present uncertainty on Poland’s Eastern frontier. He spoke of results of 
six months’ hard work being lost at last moment. On the other hand he 
realized that internal troubles in Russia diminish likelihood of fresh attacks 
on Poland, but still he would prefer a return to the stable conditions which 
could only be secured by signature of treaty. 


No. 705 


Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) to Earl Curzon (Received March 10, 11.25 a.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [N 3120/4/38] 
HELSINGFORS, March 9, 1921, 8 p.m. 


Soviet Government have officially warned Finnish Government.! 
1. That Kronstadt revolutionaries are likely to direct their fire against 
Finnish territory. 
1 Cf. D.V.P.S.S.S.R., vol. tit, Nos. 320 .323. 
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2. That garrison may endeavour to escape across ice to Finnish soil. 

g. That they have evidence that White Russians are in communication 
with Kronstadt from Finland. 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs whether he thought that these official 
warnings indicated aggressive intentions on the part of Soviet Government 
and he said that it was possible but that events alone would show. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Reval, Riga and Kovno. 


No. 706 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Kidston (Helsing fors) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [N 2962/2/38] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1921, 3 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 41 (of 5th March)! and subsequent telegrams. 
His Majesty’s Government are not prepared themselves to intervene in 
any way to assist the revolutionaries. 


Very confidential 


There is no reason, however, why you should advise the Finnish Govern- 
ment to take a similar course or to prevent any private societies or individuals 
from helping if they wish to do so. 


1 No. 701. 


No. 707 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [N 1724/1724/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1921, 6 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 8o9.! 

His Majesty’s Government are gratified at confidence shown by the Polish 
Government in the ability of this country to assist them with financial advice 
and they are anxious to assure the Polish Government of their desire to lend 
them all the help of this character which it is in their power to give. They are 
the more ready to do this because they have lately been watching with 
increasing solicitude the growth of the difficulties with which the Polish 
Exchequer is confronted. 

The delay in replying to Monsieur Steczkowski’s suggestion has been due solely 
to the difficulty of finding a suitable person to act as financial adviser to the 
Polish Government and to their determination only to put forward the name 
of a man of real ability who can speak with authority upon questions of 


' No. 690. 
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public finance. Lieutenant-Commander Hilton Young, M.P., D.S.O., answers 
to this description and he could proceed to Warsaw as soon as we receive 
for transmission to him a formal invitation from the Polish Government. 

His Majesty’s Government have given much thought to the capacity in 
which the British adviser could be of most service to the Polish Government, 
and they consider that it would be preferable that Commander Young 
should be invited in the first instance to proceed to Poland to examine and 
report fully to the Polish Government upon the financial situation of the 
country and upon the remedial measures called for. It would no doubt be 
possible for us to find a man of ability but of no special standing who would 
accept the post of deputy manager of Bank of Poland for a definite period at 
a reasonable salary, but we are anxious that Poland should have the best 
advice that this country can give her, and she will, I am sure, understand 
that a man of that calibre would only go on grounds of public and not of 
private interest and would demand to be in a fairly independent position 
until he had had time to study situation on the spot. We shall urge Com- 
mander Young to keep an open mind as to the duration of his visit until he 
has done this; but he will be accompanied by an exchange banker possessing 
the requisite qualification who could be appointed deputy manager of Bank 
of Poland if this seemed desirable. Commander Young might possibly also 
be accompanied by an official from the Inland Revenue Department here. 

Commander Young has offered to place his services at the disposal of the 
Polish Government without remuneration, if his expenses are paid. Besides 
their expenses the salaries of the Inland Revenue officer and the Exchange 
banker would be at the rate of £2,000 and £4,000 per annum respectively. 

If the Polish Government agree in principle to the suggestions for meeting 
their request which are contained in this telegram you should enquire 
whether they would prefer to defray the expenses of the mission themselves 
and say that in this case we would prepare an estimate of the cost. 


No. 708 


Mr. Leslie (Reval) to Earl Curzon (Received March 13, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [N 3233/4/38] 
REVAL, March 12, 1921, 9 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that his Govern- 
ment views with some alarm possibility of Kronstadt insurgents, in the event 
of their position becoming (? hopeless), (? trying to) escape with (? Russian) 
(? fleet) for the purpose of surrendering to some other State. 

Ice conditions make such action impossible at present, but in a few weeks’ 
time it might be carried out. Minister for Foreign Affairs stated (? that he) 
dreaded complications which would arise with Bolshevik Government if 
fleet came, as well as its effect on internal situation of Esthonia. He added 
that Esthonian Government will do everything possible to prevent Russian 
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ships coming, and that Minister of War was considering possibility of re- 
pelling them (? by) force. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs then said that presence of British squadron in 
the Gulf of Finland would probably have the effect of preventing any move- 
ment of Kronstadt fleet. He requested me to inform your Lordship that 
Esthonian Government not only welcomed but would be most grateful for 
presence of British men-of-war in Esthonian waters at this juncture.! 

(Repeated to Stockholm, Helsingfors, Kovno and Copenhagen for Senior 
Naval Officer, Baltic.) 


™ In his telegram No. 28 of March 23 to Reval Lord Curzon replied that the presence of 
British warships in the Gulf of Finland in the present circumstances was considered ‘in- 
advisable as increasing risk of being involved in any dispute between Russia and Baltic 
States’. | 


No. 709 


Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 13, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 136 Telegraphic [N 3229/2496/59] 


WARSAW, March 13, 1921, 12.20 a.m. 

Helsingfors telegram No. 32.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that Polish Government has now 
been approached with a view to conference with Border States at. Warsaw. 
He intends to accept proposal and he hopes that some agreement for mutual 
defence may be concluded. 

Before committing himself however he wishes to be assured that such an 
agreement would not run counter to policy of Allied Governments and he 
therefore proposes to discuss general Baltic situation with me one day next 
week. | 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is I think under the impression that the Baltic 
States are for the present regarded by us as ‘a British sphere of influence’ with 
a view to their eventual return to Russia. I believe Minister for Foreign 
Affairs’ impression to be shared by a considerable body of opinion. I propose 
therefore to make it clear to him that interest we have shown in Baltic States 
is solely due to fact that they appear to offer opportunities for British trade 
and that though we anticipate that geographical situation of Latvia and 
Esthonia will probably lead some day to their re-union with Russia such an 
anticipation is not an indication of policy and does not in our opinion con- 
stitute a reason for opposing any arrangement with Poland which will 
strengthen their political and economic position. 

' Not printed. In this telegram of February 28 Mr. Kidston reported a conversation 
with the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs in which the latter had stated that the invita- 
tion to a conference of Border States at Warsaw had emanated from the Polish Government 
and that representatives of those States, who had just met at Reval, had decided to recom- 
mend their respective Governments to reply that they would be willing to attend such a 


conference once peace had been concluded between Poland and Soviet Russia and once the 
Vilna question was settled. 
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As regards Lithuania, to whom these geographical considerations (? do 
not) (? necessarily) apply, His Majesty’s Government will naturally welcome 
any improvement (? of her) relations with Poland. 

If you have any instructions on this subject please telegraph urgently.? 

Repeated to Helsingfors, Kovno, Riga and Reval. 


2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 64 of March 16 Lord Curzon approved Mr. Max 
Muller’s proposed language. 


No. 710 
Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 21) 


No. 175 (N 3589/283/55) 
Confidential WARSAW, March 17, 1921 


My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 132 of the 26th February! I mentioned that Sir Richard 
Haking, the High Commissioner for the League of Nations at Danzig,? in- 
tended to visit Warsaw in order to discuss with the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs some of the questions still outstanding between the Free City of 
Danzig and Poland, and I reported the conversation which I had had with 
Prince Sapicha on the subject. Owing to his Excellency’s prolonged absence 
in Bucharest, General Haking’s visit was deferred until the 15th instant, and 
this gave me the opportunity of spending two days in Danzig and of acquaint- 
ing myself roughly with the conditions in the Free City which both from the 
point of view of nationality and of administration can only be regarded as a 
purely German town. 

General Haking, unfortunately, was only able to spend two days here, but 
during that time I arranged to bring him into contact with some of the most 
influential Poles and with the diplomatic and military representatives of the 
Allied Powers. He had an audience with the Chief of the State and inter- 
views with M. Witos, the Prime Minister, and with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Marshal Pilsudski, mindful, I fear, of the rather acrimonious and 
unpleasant controversy which he had with Sir Reginald Tower,? refused to 
discuss the question of Danzig at all, saying that it was his privilege to leave 
controversial subjects to his Ministers; at the same time, the half-hour’s 
conversation which we had with him was friendly and interesting. The inter- 
view with M. Witos had to be conducted through an interpreter, and was ofa 
rather formal nature. I am given to understand that M. Witos, though well 
versed in domestic politics, prefers to leave the discussion of questions of 
foreign policy to members of his Government better qualified to deal with 
them. Moreover, he is always timid in the presence of foreigners, and 
certainly on this occasion his remarks were both few and short. Nevertheless, 
I feel sure that he must have been favourably impressed with General 


1 Not printed. 
2 Sir Richard Haking, who had been nominated High Commissioner on December 17, 
1920, took up his duties at Danzig on January 24, 1921. 3 See enclosure in No. 252. 
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Haking’s transparent sincerity and his reiterated assurances that his one 
desire was to arrive at a settlement that would secure to Poland the unfettered 
use of the port of Danzig under all conditions and at all times. 

The really important discussions, however, were those which General 
Haking had with Prince Sapieha on three occasions, twice at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and once at this Legation after dinner. On all these occasions 
I purposely, at General Haking’s suggestion, absented myself, as he felt, no 
doubt rightly, that he would be able to discuss matters more freely with 
Prince Sapieha alone. 

From what General Haking told me subsequently, I am convinced that 
these discussions, though they may not for the moment have resulted in any 
concrete agreement, must have the effect of clearing the atmosphere and 
removing the quite unjustified suspicion entertained of General Haking’s 
intentions, and will therefore conduce to a satisfactory settlement of the 
vexed question of the mandate for the defence of Poland [? Danzig]. 

I had already informed General Haking that so far as I understood the 
wishes of the Polish Government, from the explanations given to me by 
Prince Sapieha, the idea of permanently garrisoning Danzig with Polish 
troops had been abandoned, and what was now desired was, as I stated in 
my despatch No. 132 of the 26th February,* a scheme which would secure to 
Poland the free use of the harbour of Danzig at all times and under all condi- 
tions without infringing the rights of the Free City or creating conditions 
which would tend to perpetuate the friction between Poland and Danzig. 

General Haking agreed with me that if it was true that the Polish Govern- 
ment no longer aimed at a military or political occupation of Danzig, a great 
step in advance had been made, and it only remained to conclude a settle- 
ment which would guarantee the indisputable economic rights of Poland 
while safeguarding the equally indisputable sovereign rights of Danzig. 

Hitherto, two entirely separate questions have been confounded in the one 
phrase of the mandate for the defence of Danzig, viz., the military defence 
of Danzig against an outside enemy, and the enforcement of Poland’s ad- 
mitted night to the free use of the port under all circumstances in peace and 
war. As General Haking pointed out in his memorandum to the Council of 
the League of Nations, dated the 25th January,5 the defence of Danzig against 
outside aggression is a responsibility which the Polish Government would be 
foolish to assume and quite unable to support, and even if nothing else had 
been achieved by General Haking’s visit to Warsaw, it is no small gain that 
these two questions of the military defence of Danzig and of the free use of the 
port, which have hitherto been confounded, have now been shown to be 
independent the one of the other. Poland’s immediate concern is with the 
second only. The problem is thus greatly simplified. No one will dispute 
Poland’s right under the Treaty of Versailles to demand that the free use of 


4 Not printed. 

5 Not printed. In an interview with Sir P. Loraine on February 26 (reported in Warsaw 
telegram No. 132) Prince Sapieha had said that he could not disguise the profound dis- 
appointment which he had experienced on reading this memorandum. 
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the port of Danzig should be guaranteed to her in all circumstances. The 
question therefore arises how this right is to be secured against any possible 
infraction. How, for instance, if a similar situation to that of last summer 
arises and Poland is prevented, through a strike or through political distur- 
bances from making use of the harbour of Danzig as a port of entry, is her 
treaty right to be enforced and to whom Is to be confided the duty of employ- 
ing the force necessary to defend that right. 

I have discussed this phase of the problem not only with General Haking, 
but also with my French and Italian colleagues, and the only satisfactory 
guarantee that we can suggest is that in the last resort Poland herself should 
be allowed to employ military force. I am fully alive to the obvious dangers 
of such an arrangement, and it may reasonably be urged that if Poland is 
once given this right she will herself manage to create a situation in which she 
will be entitled to employ force. It is therefore necessary to guard against 
such an eventuality. 

In my opinion the first step in the event of Poland being deprived of the 
free use of the harbour at Danzig should be for the Polish Government to 
consult the Danzig Government as to the measures to be taken to assure to 
her the full enjoyment of her rights. If the Danzig Government shows itself 
either unwilling or unable to secure to Poland the untrammelled use of the 
harbour, the Polish Government should then appeal to the High Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations, and he, if convinced that the Polish appeal 
is justified, should at once authorise Poland as representative of the League 
of Nations to employ her troops to restore normal conditions in the harbour 
of Danzig on the strict understanding that, as soon as this is achieved to the 
satisfaction of the High Commissioner, the Polish troops would be withdrawn, 
and the Government of Danzig would resume entire control within the 
boundaries of the Free City. 

This plan, though not free from objections, has much to recommend it, 
and I feel confident that the mere knowledge that in certain eventualities the 
High Commissioner had the right to call in Polish troops would prevent those 
eventualities from arising. I am glad to say that General Haking, in conversa- 
tion with me, expressed the intention of supporting the scheme both with the 
Danzig Government and with the Council of the League of Nations, his 
opinion, so far as I understand it, being that its adoption would tend to clear 
the air and remove one of the principal obstacles to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment on the other questions pending between Danzig and Poland. At the 
same time while willing to do his best to secure the acceptance of the pro- 
posal, he pointed out to Prince Sapieha that it would be best for the two 
Governments interested to endeavour to come to an arrangement between 
themselves without his intervention, though he was quite willing to bring 
the weight of his influence to bear if necessary. I understand that at their first 
interview Prince Sapieha appeared to favour the proposed scheme for secur- 
ing to Poland the certain use of the harbour of Danzig, but at the second 
interview his attitude was rather less satisfactory, as he refused in any way 
to commit himself on the Danzig question until after the result of the Upper 
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Silesian plebiscite had become known. In view of the vital importance to 
Poland of this latter decision, Prince Sapieha’s attitude is perhaps not so very 
unreasonable. 

However, General Haking is by no means despondent as to the ultimate 
results of his visit. If he has achieved nothing else it is a great thing that he 
should have secured a promise from Prince Sapieha that he will himself, as 
soon as circumstances permit, visit Danzig and enter into direct personal 
negotiations with President Sahm on this and other pending questions. 
General Haking told me that the Danzig authorities would much appreciate 
such an act on the part of the Polish Foreign Minister, and he has hopes that 
personal discussion between the two principal responsible statesmen on 
either side may lead to satisfactory results, while he would himself be on the 
spot to give a helping and guiding hand if required. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to General Haking. 

I have, &c., 
W. G. Max MULLER 


No. 711 
Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received March 20, 11.55 a.m.) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [N 3546/116/55 | | 
7 WARSAW, March 19, 1921! - 
Treaty of Peace with Soviet Government was signed last evening at Riga.? 


t The time of despatch was not recorded. 
2 For text of this Treaty see B.F.S.P., vol. 114,pp. 917 ff. 


No. 712 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Max Muller (Warsaw) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [N 3533/116/55] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, March 20, 1921, 11.55 a.m. 


Please inform Polish Government that His Majesty’s Government are 
much gratified to learn that the peace negotiations at Riga have been success- 
fully concluded. 

This event by relieving Poland from an ever present anxiety will enable its 
Government to devote all the energy of the State to the process of internal 
re-organisation, upon which its future stability will in the main depend. 


Wt. 1981-K 12 S.O. Code No. 59-92-1t-11* 
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